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ITH the return of April blossoms came renewed activity in 

army circles, in connection with the pursuit of Villa. The 

Mexican situation became acute at a propitious time, for it 

speeded up the action on the army and navy bills in Congress. 

It is unfortunate that the country should be involved in foreign 

complications during the presidential campaign year, as, consciously or 

unconsciously, both parties are likely to “‘play politics” with issues that may 
lead to tragic results, and engross the records in good red American blood. 

In the Senate there was a bitter struggle over the armor plate bill, vigor- 
ously opposed by Senator Lodge and the Republicans, who felt that the 
Democrats had taken advantage of a war situation to arouse the patriotic 
impulses of the people, and inaugurate a dangerous precedent of government 
ownership, practically confiscating property as a war measure in times of 
peace. On the other hand, Senator Hitchcock and the Democratic leaders insist 
that now is the time, if ever, to make large industrial interests realize that 
they owe their accumulation of fabulous profits first to the government, and 
that by taking over these enterprises, even at a hazard, ultimately it would 
prove profitable for the government and check monopolistic tendencies. 


HERE were times when Republicans conceded that some of the admin- 
f istration bills were seventy-five per cent good, but these Republicans 
now contend that the armor plate bill is seventy-five per cent bad, and 
a complete capitulation to socialism and government ownership without 
limitation. Democratic leaders argue that armor plate should be essentially 
and exclusively a governmental production, and that no man or group of 
men should make money out of government necessities. 
Even in the intensity of feeling which this measure aroused, a gleam of 
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humor crept into the discussion when a Republican wit insisted that the 

approaching election made the question of armor plate one of acute interes! 

for the Democrats, as they would, no doubt, require some of it to protec! 

themselves against protests of the people on account of incompetent. manage- 

ment. This shaft was countered by the Democratic wit who stated tha 

armor plate could be likened only to the heads of the Republicans, who woul: 
see no good in the United States owning a busines; 
out of which real money could be made. This 
measure will join a vital issue between the partie 
on the oft-recurring proposition of a paternal o: 
individual forrh of government. 


AFETY FIRST” is the slogan of the hour, and 
its application is a broad one. To insure the 
safety of the nation, advantage must be taken 

of all the opportunities afforded at this moment; 
the resources of the country used to: a practical 
end; the waste places made to bloom. Secretary 
Redfield has already issued a proclamation asking 
the people to save their old rags and papers. Saving 
is ever the first step toward safety, and if there’s any 
one thing our country needs today it is “save-ty” 
as well as safety. 


HE irrepressible world-wanderlust of former 
+ President Roosevelt was confined during the 
current year to a cruise to the West Indies, 
and the name and fame of the former President have 
reached even to the remotest parts of these isles of 
the sea. He is still impelled by a relentless impulse 
to discover and to explore, but cannot escape popular and semi-official welcome 
wherever he goes. It is reported by returning tourists that the entire standing 
army of Dominica, West Indies, twenty strong, turned out to greet the “King 
of America” on his arrival. They were greatly disappointed to find that he 
was more plainly dressed than the native chief of police, and they looked long 
and hard for the crown that he might have been wearing beneath the broad- 
brimmed hat. Even the story of his having dined with Booker T. Washington 
in the White House had left its impression upon the colored people of the 
islands. The earnest and sincere desire of the natives of this far-off land to do 
honor to the former President of the United States, was strongly evident, 
indicating that the islands of the West Indies are realizing the friendship of 
the American republic and its people, and a better knowledge because of the 
treatment of tropical laborers on the Panama Canal, where a large percentage 
of the colored laborers employed was obtained. One of the native speakers 
greeted the Colonel as not only the “father of his country,’’ but the ‘father 
of the Canal.” This time he discovered a new “bird,’”’ which will give color 
to the suspicion that the Colonel has intentions of eclipsing the American 
eagle as the bird of unchallenged prowess in the aerial world. 
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EMORIES of the aggressive Tom L. Johnson are revived in the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Newton D. Baker of Cleveland, Ohio, as Secretary of 


War. 
single-taxer. 
ransition of Cleveland 
from a comfortably 
growing city into a cos- 
ypolitan center. An 
ardent personal friend 
President Wilson, he 
is enjoyed his confi- 
nee in personal cor- 
spondence, and was 
previously offered a 
‘abinet position. Good 
vuessers at Washington 
determined long before 
the announcement was 
made that Newton D. 
Baker would be the new 
member of the Cabinet. 
The office of the Secre- 
tary of War, while rank- 
ing next to that of the 
Secretary of State and 
Tieasury, has been re- 
yarded by various Presi- 
dents as a department of 
primary importance. 
There is a suggestion 
that ‘‘Department of 
the Army”’ rather than 
“War Department” 
would be an appropriate 
change. The reason has 
never been recited as to 
just why it should not 
be “Army Department”’ 
as well as “Navy De- 
partment.”” In these 
piping days of peace 
propaganda, it would 
certainly sound better 
to eliminate the word 
“war,” especially as 
‘“‘war taxes” are already 
acknowledged a grim 
misnomer. 
Singularly enough, 
lawyers have made the 


Mr. Baker was an able and enthusiastic lieutenant of the great 
He has met fearlessly“many of the problems that arose in the 
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GARRISON AS TUTOR TO NEW SECRETARY OF WAR 
Preparation for war or even for the job of “‘punishing’’ Pancho Villa is a 
new thing to Newton D. Baker, newly appointed Secretary of War, and Mr, 
Baker has been taking lessons from his predecessor, Lindley M. Garrison, 
in the “ins and outs” of the secretary's office. At the time of Garrison's 
resignation he offered to return to Washington and help the new secretary 
of war get into the swing of things. The day after Mr. Baker took the 
oath Mr. Garrison dropped unheralded into his old office, and renewed 
his offer to Mr. Baker in person. The new cabinet minister has always 
been a peace-worker and he accepted the proffer of tuition readily. The 
photo shows Garrison and Baker at the close of a strenuous day on the 

preparatory work for the United States’ entry into Mexico 
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most competent Secretaries of War. It was as Secretary of War that Elihu 
Root did his greatest work. It was as Secretary of War that Taft accom- 
plished the tasks which made him President of the United States. As a train- 
ing school for the Presidency, the War Department has a record not equalled 
by that of any other 
position in the Cabinet. 
His staunch friends i 

Ohio—the state with th 
habit of. producing can 
didates for the Presi- 
dency — feel that New 
ton D. Baker might b: 
looked upon as the logi 
cal successor to Presi 
dent Wilsonasthe 
nominee of the Demo 
cratic party in 1920 
the election year that 
will commemorate th¢ 
tercentenary of the 
landing of the Pilgrim 
fathers, and will perhaps 
witness the embarking 
of one political party up 
the recently discovered 
“River of Doubt,” or 
Old Salt Creek, as it 
was called in the old 
days. 











T seemed like a revival 
of old times when the 
Gridiron Club held 

their last dinner. The 
great electric gridiron 
gleamed, as of yore, over 
the head of the presiding 
| officer. At the head table 
Lous W. STRavae were President Wilson, 
President of the Gridiron Club, correspondent of the Dispatch of Pittsburg Vice President Marshall, 
Secretaries Lansing, 
Daniels and Lane of the Cabinet, the Brazilian Ambassador, the Chinese and 
Bolivian ministers, members of the Senate and House, high-ranking officers 
of the army and navy—the distinguished "big wigs,’’ who, on this occasion, 
bereft of all dignity, were made the targets of good-natured jest. The courses 
were interspersed with dialogue and monologue marked out as precisely as the 
program of a continuous vaudeville show. 
When the soup was served, one of the members insisted that something 
was wrong with it, and visions of the poisoned course at Chicago made some 
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of the guests turn pale. Mr. Hight, manager of the hotel, was called in, then 
the chefs in full regalia, and finally the huge copper soup kettle itself was 
brought in for investigation. Soon the mystery was solved. Out of the 
“soup” was lifted the Continental Army bill, the Colombian treaty and other 
matters, presented in 

a grave manner to | 
President Wilson, who 

was watching the pro- 
ceedings with much 
interest. 

The candidates for 
the Presidency were 
represented, with 
their tickets for the 
Chicago and St. Louis 
conventions. Speaker 
Clark tried to get 
through on “‘Missouri 
mileage,” but a single 
term plank became 
wedged in the gate- 
way. He explained 
that the plank “‘came 
out of the Baltimore 
convention cyclone,” 
and when asked if it 
were any good, re- 
plied that he was 
merely following 
T.R.’s advice: ‘‘Learn 
to swim, but always 
carry alife preserver.”’ 
Colonel Roosevelt’s 
ticket was for the Pro- 
gressive train, dated 
1912, but when the 
gatekeeper pointed 
this out, the Colonel 


told him he talked 
. rT : GENERAL FREDERICK FUNSTON 
like a Byz antine Now in command of the forces in the field on the Mexican border, who have 
logothete. George been sent there to repel the invasion of our territory by Villa and his bands. 
W. Perkins, who ac- Villa is in hiding in the mountains and it is rumored that his own forces are 
bd ’ 


- being supplemented by deserters from the standard of the first chief of Mexico, 
companied s i; had Venustiano Carranza 


no ticket, and said he 
was there merely to see the Colonel on the train. ‘Yes, and I'll see him off— 
at the first trestle,’’ exclaimed the next passenger, familiarly greeted as Bill 
Barnes. 

As the gates were being closed, up rushed W. J. Bryan, carrying a shotgun 
on which was mounted a dove of peace. He excitedly told the gateman that 
he must get through, as he had important business on the St. Louis train. 
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The guard curtly replied that he had only a half-rate clergyman’s ticket 
but he was allowed to slip through the gate on his promise to “run”’ for tt 
train. 

“You'll have to be some runner,” shouted the gateman. 

“T am,” replied Bryan, as he darted away. ‘‘Been running for twenty 
years.” 

There was great commotion among the members, and Louis W. Strayer, 
the newly elected president of the club, was urged to hasten the inauguration 
ceremonies because a reporter just arriving from Martinique carried a message 
from Colonel Roosevelt 
saying he did not entirel 
approve of the election. 

After the merriment of th: 
evening, President Wilson 
delivered a most felicitou 
and colloquial address to th 
club. He struck a seriou 
note, as though desirous of 
taking the newspaper boy 
into his confidence. The 
speech made a deep impres 
sion, and at the request of 
some of the President’ 
friends among the guest 
the club granted the Whit: 
House the privilege of 
publication. 

This dinner of the Grid- 
iron was indeed a notable 
event, and recalled the tra- 
ditions of the club, that no 
man has ever been President 
who has not at one time or 
other stood the “Gridiron 
test’’—to say nothing of the 
numerous candidates who 
have felt the Gridiron grip 
and satire. 























THERE’S WAR ON THE “PEACE HAT” 
The “Peace Hat,” the newest fad in spring millinery, has started war. 
The hat is trimmed with a dove of peace. The dove isdead. There's 
the rub. The friends of the birds, the National Association of Audu- 


bon Societies especially, say the dove must go before they will set 

the hat on their heads. Secretary Pearson of the National Associa- 

tion has declared war on the hat wherever it is found that the dove 

is a real dove. Some admirers of the newest fad have declared that 

it’s only a chicken-feather dove, but the Audubon Societies will have 
to be shown 


the primary campaigns. 
looked upon as the first state to officially declare presidential intentions. 


Even President Wilson had to forego the dignity of his position, announcing 
definitely his candidacy. 


Justice Charles E. Hughes, with characteristic and firm dignity, decisively 


OW that the coy con- 
sent of the presidential 
candidates has been se- 

cured, the political interest 
of the country focuses upon 


Minnesota, holding primaries on March 14, was 
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lared that his name was not to be used in any primaries with his consent. 
This action was precipitated by activities on his behalf, and a primary situa- 
ion in the district of Congressman Slemp in Virginia. 

The roll of presidential candidates, when completed, will contain some 
ames unknown to national fame, for the old idea that every American boy 
1as the eternal right to 

ambitious hope of 
ng President has been 
rived in the primary 
-egulations of 1916. 
ngressional Records 
and old files of news- 
papers are now being 
searched for the opinions 
f this and that candi- 
late on pertinent issues 
1 order to compare 
them with present-day 
pronouncements. Con- 
sistency has always been 
looked upon as a flash- 
ing adornment in poli- 
tics, although there are 
few men in public life 
who can stand the test 
of having even a four 
vears’ record “plumbed 
and squared” with 
statements and utter- 
ances always consistent 
and never changing. 
Some of the candi- 
dates, and even the 
President himself, in 
these whirling times, are 
charged with uttering 
conflicting views in the 
same speech. Analysis 
of public utterances of 


statesmen in these days, BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 


in the confused and General Pershing has command of the eighth brigade, composed of the 
. sixth and sixteenth infantry, and is now in pursuit of Francisco Villa and 
chaotic state of the rey owen 


public mind, presents a 

sharp contrast to the clear, simple, but never-varying statements of Abraham 
Lincoln. The facts would indicate that public sentintent has not crystallized 
along definite lines, and the wise ones who put their ears to the ground hear 
nothing more intelligible than the roar of the sea-shell. In the meantime, 
the various candidates are picking up the pebbles along the beach, looking 
wistfully out on the political seas, as the tides of public sentiment on current 


issues ebb and flow. 
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N a hotel lobby, amid the cordial greetings of the delegates to a recent 
convention, I was hailed by a friend with the information, ‘Say, Joe, there 
are some of your folks on the mezzanine floor. Rush up before they get 

away.” Naturally I thought that he had reference to some notable whom 
I had overlooked, for he knew my penchant for chasing celebrities. Upon 
my arrival I beheld a modern picture of Darby and Joan. Arm in arm, 
holding a reception, though not one of the guests had ever met them before, 





| 
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TELEPHONE WIZARDS MEET FOR FIRST-TIME IN THIRTY YEARS 
For many years Dr. Alexander Graham Bell and Theodore N. Vaikhave worked together for the improvement of 


the telephone and yet they had not met for thirty years until a attended the recent banquet of the National 

Geographic Society in Washington. There the two wizards of chaierbone clasped hands. Mr. Vail and Dr. Bel] 

are shown here standing on the steps of the building of the soci r. Vail is the figure to the left. Back of them 
is a group of the society's officials 


was an elderly couple who had come to Washington to celebrate their sixtieth 
wedding anniversary. Their visit commemorated a bridal party at the old 
Willard threescore years ago, and everybody soon knew the story. The guests 
at the hotel presented their congratulations, and the bride of sixty years ago, 
a sweet-faced little lady, was given beautiful flowers by people whom she had 
never known. When I presented them with copies of ‘Heart Throbs” and 
“Heart Songs,” brought up by a messenger, I felt that I was indeed honoring 
the real nobility of perfect life. The hotel orchestra ceased the passionate, 
wailing strains of ‘‘Pagliacci,”’ ‘““Thais,’’ and ‘La Boheme,” and began playing 
“‘When You and I Were Young.” A hush came over the throng in Peacock 
Alley, and guests who were ascending the stairs stopped to listen to the appro- 
priate refrain—a graceful and touching tribute to the glory and serenity of 
the days of “silver threads among the gold.” 
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VISIT to the palatial library of Congress, where two copies of every 
A book published in the country are deposited, brought to mind the 

familiar quotation, ‘Of making many books, there is no end.’”’ On 
Saturdays and Sundays, if Congress is not in session, the learned legislators 
of the United States ransack the Library for something new bearing upon the 
questions absorbing their minds, and amid the silence of the bookish shrine— 
a quiet unusual on the floor of Congress—they garner old, and some new 
facts of weighty import to the nation. 

Interest in a library book is transient, while that felt in a book endeared 
by actual possession is permanent. ‘‘Do you know,” said Senator J. Ham 
Lewis, “I think more of old school books than of any I have since possessed, 
and when I read them over, they seem most refreshing. There is even a glow 
of interest in the pages of 
the dreaded geometry.” 
The courtly and scholarly 
Senator from Illinois is noted 
for his love of literature, and 
his addresses on the floor of 
the Senate are varied now 
and then with a sparkling 
quotation that indicates the 
real love of books. 








OME of the erstwhile 
whips of the House of 
Representatives have 

acquired the unconscious 
habit of keeping track of 
roll calls. They now point 
out that by actual count 
the Democrats—the majori- 
ty party—have had fewer 
members on the floor of the 
House since the holidays 
than the Republicans, except 
on seven roll calls. In the 
House there are 228 Demo- 
crats and 197 Republicans. 
On every January session, 
with the exceptions noted, 
the Republicans outnum- 
bered the Democrats on the 
floor two to one, and some- 
times three to one, and, 
according to a strict inter- 


pretation of the Reed law, A POPULAR VISITOR IN WASHINGTON 
ought to have been able to Miss Elizabeth Britten of San Francisco, sister of Congressman Fred 
pass some laws of their own. Britten of Illinois, has taken an active part in the affairs of Washing- 


2 . ton official society since her arrival in the Capital as a house guest of 
The Democratic brethren Congressman and Mrs. Britten 
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did not seem to care, for there were the reserves near at hand in reach of 1 
telephones or in the cloak rooms for an emergency. On one day in Janua 
there were eleven Democrats and thirty-one Republicans on the floor of the 
House, and two weeks later there were eight Democrats present and fourtecn 
Republicans. And still the House was “in order,’’ as it was recorded as a 
day’s proceedings. 

The average was brought down on the first of the month, when there we 
twenty-one faithful Democratic Congressmen present, and only five Repul- 
licans looking on as interested spectators. It would seem as if the listless w: 
of attending sessions in the House does not encourage the idea of turni: 
over business enterprises to the government.. If there were time cloc! 
working, better attended sessions and more restricted debate, would mo: 
expeditious and better legislation be hoped for? Is Congress a deliberati: 
body, or is all discussion on public matters deferred to sensational ney 
head lines or the committee rooms? How many Congressmen actually know 
about the day’s proceedings before the Congressional Record is printed? Ho 
many even read the Record regularly? These are simply queries sent us b 
readers, inquiring after the fame of their respective Congressmen. 
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THE GERMANS REQUISITION SOME LIVE PORK 
Pork is the most popular meat with the German soldiers, as it is heavier than either beef or lamb, and to use their 
own expression, “it sticks to the ribs better” 


HE largest and most important post office in the United States is that 
in New York City. The President delayed long in choosing a successor 
to Mr. Edward M. Morgan, who served for many years, as he was 

pointed out as an example of what a real postmaster should be. He won his 
way to the top by merit. He entered the postal service as a letter carrier 
in 1873, and was advanced through the various grades until in 1897 he was 
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pointed assistant postmaster. His services here were so successful that in 
1907 Roosevelt named him as postmaster. He has been at the head of the 
tional Association of Postmasters because he has made the postal service 
life study. The conduct of the office under his administration was such as 
commend him so highly to his own patrons, that many Democrats joined 
the request for his re-appointment, to put one important post office in its 
e relation to business—on a 

iness basis—beyond the pale 
political patronage. Indeed 
\ir. Morgan conducted his office 
in a way that made him popular 
only with the people, but 
th thousands of men associ- 
ed with him in the New York 
stal service. He understood 
d knew his business, and spent 
lifetime in training for the 
ork that pays only $8,000 a 
year, for a position ranking in 
‘esponsibility those command- 
g a salary many times that 

mount. 





ment from the West Indies, 
couched in words apparently 
omprehensive to both his 
friends and enemies, Colonel 
Roosevelt insisted that his name should not be used in the primaries of 
Massachusetts or any other state, feeling that the delegates should go 
unpledged. This suggestion was viewed by some of his foes as indicating that 
he would be right there at the convention with his “hat in the ring.” Others, 
willing to take him at his word, insisted that he meant nothing of the kind! 
Political conferences ever have been, and always will be more or less 
matters of conjecture. Various interpretations may be given to a sentence 
seemingly expressing a definite meaning. The elasticity of the English lan- 
yuage is one of the things on which the average politician depends in order 
to keep matters running smoothly and keep out of unnecessary trouble. 
The cast is already being selected for the two great political conventions, 
and “‘the chorus,’”’ consisting of citizens and delegates representing the ‘‘voice 
of the people” are being chosen in the primaries. 














SS NDING his pronounce- 








EDWARD M. MORGAN 
Until recently postmaster at the New York post office 


ERE it not for the friends who make their first visit to the nation’s 
W capital, and ask me to show them around, I would know very little 
of the many interesting spots to be visited in Washington. Those 
of us to whom familiarity has made these sights seem rather commonplace, 
long to feel again the thrill of that first glimpse of the shapely dome at the 
head of Pennsylvania Avenue. The little groups of tourists eddying about 
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the corridors of the Capitol and public buildings, seeing for the first time the 
wonders of Washington, are the real discoverers. 

Many a Senator or Representative has been shown interesting object 
about the Capitol building which had been overlooked in a career extendin; 
over a score of years. In the corridors are portraits of each one of the fifty- 
four signers of the Declaration of Independence, and millions have pass: 
them by, little knowing of the association of the men they represent with the 
document by which the Republic was officially created. In the President's 
room are the portraits of George Washington and his original cabinet. In the 
Senate gallery are the busts of former Vice-Presidents whose names, in the 
order of succession, it would be impossible for the average American to recal! 
today. Here and there, in nooks and alcoves of the Capitol, are paintings 
and portraits at one 
time famous, prominent 
among which is one of 
Patrick Henry, showing 
his spectacles lifted on 
his brow. The beaming 
features of Henry Clay 
are the lodestones for 
groups of young colleg: 
boys who come here as 
to an oratorical shrine. 








MEMBER of the 
Claims Commit- 
tee was humming 

softly to himself as he 
walked down the corri- 
dor. The melody, after 
some difficulty, was dis- 
tinguished as ‘Home 
Sweet Home.” The 
reason for this, he ex- 
plained, was that he had 
a vision of an early ad- 
journment of Congress, 
permitting him to go 
home and repair his 
political fences. 

“Do you know,” said 
he, “that the United 
States does not pay in- 
terest on overdue claims 
that are allowed? The 
Senate has just passed 
a claim filed in the early 


‘ 4 ’ “s 
HON. WILLIAM PHILLIPS fifties by John How 
Third Assistant Secretary of State ard Payne, author of 
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‘Home Sweet Home,’ 
for expenses amounting 

$171.42, contracted 
vhile serving as Ameri- 
an consul at Tunis. An 
laborate and exhaus- 
tive investigation was 
made, and it is esti- 
mated that twenty 
times the amount of the 
claim has been expended 
in proving its validity. 
The final decision was 
that Mr. Payne’s heirs 
were entitled to $34.50 
in addition to the sum 
named, making a total 
of $205.92.” 

The author of 
“Home Sweet Home,” 
the song immortalized 
by Jenny Lind, died 
ixty-four years ago in 
April, and now the last 
financial claim that he 
had upon his native 
land has been allowed, 
and his ashes, brought 
from a foreign shore, 
will continue to rest in 
peace. His heirs, who 
have been waiting this 
long while for Congress 
to make the needed 
appropriation, can once 
more toast his memory. 

Uncle Sam now has 
a clear conscience in 
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MRS. WILLIAM R. CLARKE 
Who is making her winter home at the Ritz-Carlton in New York. She was 
one of the fashionable throng who came to attend the dinner given recently 
by Attorney-General Gregory and Mrs. Gregory in Washington. Mrs. Clarke 
is of Kansas City, Missouri 


having finally settled the long-lingering claim of John Howard Payne, the 
American consul, but the nation or even the world can never fully repay 
the debt of gratitude due John Howard Payne, the poet, for his plaintive, 
ever-appealing ‘‘Home Sweet Home.” 


ONTEMPORANEOUS history of the United States might be found 
in the biographies of the Representatives in Congress, who are con- 
nected with a wide range of American activities, their lives touching 
in some way almost every important event in the nation’s history. When I 
wandered into the office of Congressman Charles Manly Stedman, I found a 
man who embodied all the courtliness of a Southern gentleman. He was with 
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Lee at Appomattox, and his life is intimately associated with the history « 
North Carolina. Born in Pittsboro, North Carolina, he was educated in the 
University of that state. Graduating in 1861, immediately after receivii 
his diploma, he responded to the call for volunteers and enlisted as a priv: 
in the Fayetteville Independent Light Infantry Company, a part of 
First North Carolina (or 
Bethel) regiment. In a 
regiment later reorgan- 
ized from Chatham 
County he served 
lieutenant; was with Lee 
during the entire w: 
and was wounded thre: 
times. 

After the war, he was 
admitted to the bar, 
and began the practi 
of law in Wilmington in 
his native state. In 1880) 
he was a delegate to th« 
Democratic national 
convention; in 1884 wa 
elected Lieutenant- 
Governor; and in 1888 
narrowly escaped bein 
Governor of North 
Carolina, and having 
the privilege of saluting 
the Governor of the 
neighboring state South 
Carolina with the tra- 
ditional statement, “‘It 
is a long time between 

—,”’ ete. 

For many years Major 
Stedman was identified 
with the city of Wil- 
mington, but in 1898 he 
removed to Greensboro 
and later served as 
president of the North 

: : : Carolina Bar Associa- 

minisespeeitinn the Guides oh Werth Carolina tion. Appointed by Gov- 

ernor Kitchin as director 

of the North Carolina Railroad Company, he served later as president of 
the corporation, and knows something of how a state can run a railroad. 
When the Democratic voters cast about for a candidate to oppose Congress- 
man Morehead, the Republican who had represented the district, Major 
Stedman was again called to public service, and he was elected to the sixty- 
second, sixty-third and sixty-fourth Congresses. He is the sturdy, courteous 
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ye of American whom every constituent calls a friend. Major Stedman 
itinues his Congressional career as he carried on his military and profes- 

ional work—doing conscientiously his duty as he sees it, a loyal and typical 
: and citizen of North Carolina. 


URPASSING in interest the discussions on the floor of the House are the 
reminiscences brought to light when little groups of Congressmen gather 
in their offices on Saturday afternoons and talk over experiences. These 

incidents often exert great influence, and sometimes even foreshadow the career 
of a public man. Congressman Fairchild was in his most happy mood when 
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EFFECT OF GERMAN HEAVY SIEGE FIRE ON A MODERN FORT 
From this an idea of the condition of Fort Douaumont after being struck by the big shells, can be obtained. The 
photograph is that of the forts of Louvain after the bombardment 


he told of his early experiences as a lecture course manager in Oneonta, New 
York. In those days he was a printer, and a good one at that. He was what 
is called an “all-round” printer, and at an early age had the distinguished 
honor of being foreman of a print shop. 

With his partner, H. E. Bundy, afterward connected with the Bundy Time 
Clock Company, he formed plans for a lecture course, and engaged Wendell 
Phillips and Henry Ward Beecher as star attractions. Wendell Phillips was 
a high-priced man—two hundred dollars a night—and his engagement caused 
them:a great deal of anxiety. He was billed for a date in midwinter, and all 
preparations were made for his coming, when the young managers received 
word that trains were delayed, connections not made, and the speaker 
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marooned at Binghamton. Equal to the emergency, they ordered a specia 
engine and car to bring Mr. Phillips to Oneonta. The distinguished orator 
arrived and delivered his famous lecture on ‘‘The Lost Arts.” When h 
received his money, 
he asked about th: 
expense of the extra 
train to bring him 
to Oneonta. Th: 
young men wer¢ 
game and said they 
had promised to 
have the lecture, and 
had kept their word. 
The orator, in his 
rolling tones, said: 
“You deserve better 
of this, and I insist 
upon paying the ex- 
penses of the special 
train.” 

The most success- 
ful lecture proved to 
be the one from 
which the least was 
expected. They had 
secured Josh Billings 
for fifty dollars, and 
felt that they were 
assuming a great re- 
sponsibility. Ameri- 
can love of humor 
and humorists, how- 
ever, served to swell 
receipts at the box 


BEFORE THE RESIGNATION OF VON TIRPITZ office, and Billings 


The Kaiser is seen conferring with his Admirals (Von Tirpitz in center). London proceeded to lecture 
reports indicated that there were many signs that Von Tirpitz was planning a Ona: ” . 
raid in the North Sea on a larger scale than ever before on Milk, never So 


much as mentioning 
his subject during the course of the evening. Around the red-hot stove wait- 
ing for the train, after the lecture, he delighted the young managers with an 
aftermath talk. That lecture course experience was undoubtedly the medium 


through which these men gained the confidence leading to successful initiation 
in business. 























T the outbreak of the war in Europe, there were approximately seventeen 
million foreigners in this country, and about thirteen million of these 
had never taken out naturalization papers, although having enjoyed 

many of the rights of citizenship. In many states they have enjoyed the 
franchise where it is denied to women. 
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The Bureau of Naturalization of the United States Department of Labor, 
proposes to change this condition of mind, and is recruiting the attendance 
upon the night schools of the citizenship candidates and, through them and 
the other non-English-speaking foreigners in these night classes, securing the 
attendance of large numbers of immigrants who otherwise would never have 
the courage to go to school. The attendance upon night schools during hot 
evenings last summer was brought about through the activities of the Bureau 
of Naturalization. The number exceeded previous years because many of 
them applied for admission to the schools with the letters which the Natural- 
ization Bureau sends to all foreigners and their wives, urging them to go to 
night school. There are over six hundred and fifty cities and towns in 
forty-five states of the Union where public schools actively co-operate with 
this Federal Bureau. The superintendents and teachers, through the active 
aid of the alien student-body, secure the attendance of all of the foreigners 
who need this kind of instruction. 

Secretary Wilson of the Department of Labor, and Commissioner Camp- 
bell of the Bureau of Naturalization, with Deputy Commissioner Crist, have 
been keeping their eye on the roll-calls of the night schools established for the 
benefit of foreigners who contemplate becoming adopted citizens, so that their 
intelligence may be so broadened that they will be 
influenced to be an assistance to our governmental 
institutions by preparing for useful citizenship. 


N the twenty-third of March, 1901, General 
Frederick Funston captured Aguinaldo in the 
Philippines. Fifteen years later he was ordered 

across the border to capture Villa. The stories of 
the intrepid bravery of the young Kansas soldier led 
to his rapid advancement and promotion by Presi- 
dent McKinley. In these later days, in command 
of the United States army, on the border, he has 
arranged to keep the war dogs leashed in spite of an 
atrocious experience that has truly tried the souls of 
the soldiers who followed Funston in fording streams | 
across the jungle streams. It has been felt as the 
orders are flashed to General Funston on the bor- 
der that he will check the ravages of bandits and 
hasten order out of the chaos, murder and rapine in 
bleeding Mexico. 


S the news flashed across the seas of the titanic 
A struggle at Verdun, with Paris and London 
as objective points—a movement destined to 
be recorded in history as the bloodiest drive ever made by an army— 
Washington was aroused to a more vigorous consideration of the defence 
problem. An officer at the Army and Navy Club figured that the Capitol 
could be destroyed by the shot from modern guns located twenty miles away. 
National legislators, who had been hesitating over the matter of preparedness, 
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began to take notice when the real power of shot and shell was thus preseni 4 
tothem. Not only the Capitol, but the White House, the Library of Congr: ss 
and all the magnificent buildings of Washington, where are housed the precio is 
archives and records of government, are open to destruction through modc* 
armament. 

The protection afforded by Fort Myer, with its tiny garrison of a thousa 
men, is infinitesimal compared with the power of devastation possessed 
the war machinery of the present day. No provision has been made for t 

° housing of aerocraft th 
should be ready for pi 
poses of defence in case 
the dread Zeppelins w: 
sent across the ocean, 
it is now claimed can be 
done. 

Looking back over a 
century to that tragic day 
in August, 1814, when 
Washington was captured 
and most of the govern- 
ment buildings destroyed, 
by a comparatively smal! 
force of British soldiers, 
and comparing the means 
of destruction used then 
with those of the present 
day, some Congressmen 
are constrained to feel, 
with the echoes of the 
thundering guns at Ver- 
dun ringing in their ears, 
that this is not a time 
for opinions and theories, 
but a time for action, if 
permanent peace is to be 
assured. 




















MARIE E. RICHARDSON . ‘a 
Author of “The Jewels of France” and several one-act plays that have HE question of Soe 
secured the commendation of Mme. Nazimova, Annie Russell and Mrs. roads”’ is an ever- 
Patrick Campbell. “The Jewels of France’’ has attracted wide attention 
in this country and abroad. Miss Richardson was educated in Americe prese nt one, and 
and abroad and is thoroughly familiar with the sentiment of the French $ P 
people along the border. Although young in years, her work has shown now that the national 


a maturity and strength that is most gratifying to her many admirers highways have definite 
terminal points, there is 
an activity in road-making such as has not been known in many years. 
Already the newspapers are showing views along the “Dixie Highway,” 
which leads from Chicago to Miami, passing through Louisville, Chattanooga, 
Augusta and Jacksonville. Miami, not to be outdone, has already erected an 
arch marking the southern terminus of the highway. 
“Automobile production has reached its zenith,’’ insisted the wiseacres 
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a few years ago, but from present indications, to use the words of our office 
boy, “there ain’t no such zenith!” 

[he cynic now insists that the day of destruction will come when this 
country is lined with roads as smooth as a billiard ball (or perhaps, as his own 
bald cranium), with no handicaps and no obstacles to generate the power, and 
virility to overcome them. However, after a trip over one of these highways, 

here would seem to be no immediate danger of an era of ease, for the roads 
ily furnish plenty of work for the shock-absorber, as well as for ae “cuss 

d” tank which is still a part and parcel of the motorists’ complete 

upment. 








t i. 
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PLANNING OUT THE CAMPAIGN 
French officer and “‘non-coms” going over maps prior to an attack in Argonne, to which territory the German 
offensive has now spread 


HEN former Secretary William J. Bryan arrived in Washington to fill 
W a lecture engagement—he had no appointment with the President— 
there was a buzz of excitement on Capitol Hill. A luncheon was pro- 
vided, and matters may have been talked over, but in these days it is not 
necessary for a leader to go off in a corner for a whispered conference with 
his followers. The flash of a statement in the newspapers does the work. 
Mr. Bryan has insisted with much emphasis that he will not oppose Presi- 
dent Wilson, but there is a remembrance of one campaign in which Judge 
Alton B. Parker was candidate, which called to mind the effectiveness of 
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“damning by faint praise.” There is also the memory of a campaign in '96, 
when one Woodrow Wilson said that one W. J. Bryan should be “knocked 
into a cocked hat.” 

His address, which was the first of a series, was entirely devoid of political 
or legislative sentiment, but he mentioned in passing that it would be beticr 
to have our war after this war was over, “for then,’’ said he, “it would be our 
own war with the nation with which we had our dispute; to enter this war 
would ™@ to enter a war which is not ours, but is everybody's war.” 

He again likened “preparedness” to “pistol toting’ by the individual 
citizens, and pointed out that it was necessary to put an end to this kind of 
personal preparedness for the sake of individual and collective peace. 


HE social activities of the first lady of the land have had a decided 
influence in reviving interest in dinner parties. Although much of the 
usual perfunctory routine has been eliminated, this function is still 
a most punctilious affair in Washington. The hostess must undertake the 
herculean task of choosing a menu, from soup to nuts, to please the jaded 
tastes of officialdom; arranging something new in the way of decorations that 
will reflect the distinctive individuality of host and hostess; and last, though 
by no means least, of deciding just how the guests are to be seated at the 
table. Who shall sit at the right of the hostess, and who at the left of the 
host, and how do they rank down the table? These momentous questions 
are often decided by the hostess only after an appeal to the State Depart- 
ment. The guest of honor is always seated at the right of the hostess, then 
come Senators and Congressmen, ranking according to the importance of the 

time of service or perhaps the state they represent. 
It would be interesting to hear the comment of some humble constituents 
visiting Washington upon the evening dress of the Senators and Congressmen 
who are strong for the “farmer vote,’ and 
affect very plain clothes during a campaign. 
Of course it would be dangerous to describe 
the attire of the ladies, but there is a notice- 
able tendency toward colors that match the 
eyes, and that appear well under the gas light. 
In the little groups eddying about, the ladies 
seem to understand just how their particular 
costumes stand out most effectively against 
some other color and try to avoid inharmoni- 

ous backgrounds. 

At the table, mine host sighs relievedly as 
he sees that everybody is in his place. Con- 
versation at a dinner table is an art in itself. 
My dear old grandfather used to insist that 
conversation is as necessary at a good dinner 
as chewing; that if eating is not intermingled 
with laughter and talking and a generous use 
of the diaphragm, the digestion will be poor. 

One dinner party which I attended recently 
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was especially enlivened by impromptu stories and speeches that would have 
done justice to an elaborate banquet. Here the Senators and Congressmen 
are as eager to please as to win votes on the floor of Congress for a favorite 
measure. These dinners furnish interesting sidelights on the life at the nation’s 
capital, and important subjects are discussed at the dinner table that exert a 
potential influence on the votes in the committee room and on the floor. 
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AN INNOVATION IN MID-WINTER SPORTS 
Six perfectly moulded little damsels of the Los Angeles High School frolicked barefoot in the drifts in Central Park, 
New York City, before a crowd that both admired and pitied. Protected from the chill winds only by silken red 
veils that fluttered from shoulder to knees they danced in the snow. Miss Marian Morgan, who led them, called 
the dance the ‘Spartan Dance,” one of the interpretations of the Greek and Roman dances 


\ x J HEN the cold winds blow and the white mantle of snow covers the tired 
earth, there comes to us an involuntary shiver, a thought of the suffer- 
ing which is caused thereby. In spite of this instinctive dread of the 

cold, a scene was presented in Central Park, New York, not long ago, and 

witnessed by an admiring crowd, that would have been impressive even on a 

stage, with the traditional cotton batting for snow. Under the trees, devoid 

of leaf, were maidens fair, clad only in silken red veils that fluttered from 
shoulder to knees, dancing in the snow. 

All of which only proves that many of the things we most dread are not so 
bad when we come in direct contact with them. This scene suggests that the 
condition of the barefoot Continentals at Valley Forge, and even the awful 
suffering reported from the trenches may not be so terrible in reality. Human 
life can adjust itself to conditions, and human progress is going on and doing 
what was considered impossible yesterday. There are wonderful revelations 
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today of the power of mind over matter, indicating that many of these thins 
which we dread as uncanny or ghostly are simply the result of a natural law, 
with a dominion ever-widening with the increasing wisdom of the ages. 


ANDERING over to the House office building, the impulse ca: 

upon me to visit some of the Congressmen to talk over the coming 

‘campaign with them. The Democrats could tell me why a you 
man should vote the Democratic ticket, and Republicans could tell me why 
they should expect to recruit first voters to their ranks. In my quest { 
information I stepped into the office of Hon. Samuel E. Winslow of W: 
cester, Massachusetts. On the walls of his office are photographs of a lar 
number of important manufacturing concerns in his district. This w 
particularly noticeable, for very 
few Congressmen decorate their 
office walls with pictures. Look- 
ing at them, I could not hel; 
asking why they were there. 
Samuel is a manufacturer an 
was for many years a business 
man before becoming a member 
of Congress. 

“This is the room where | 
bring some of my Southern 
colleagues,’’ he said, “to show 
them what industrial develop- 
ment means. It represents a 
distribution of millions of dollars 
in wages every week, and there 
are some of my friends who vote 
against a protective tariff who 
never have such things to con- 
sider in their own particular 
districts. 

“Why should a young man 
be a Republican?” he repeated 
thoughfully in answer to my 
question. “Why, if a young 

HON. SAMUEL E. WINSLOW man sits down and thinks, and 
makes up his mind he wants 
to do something worth while, he will naturally first think of the men he 
knows who have accomplished the most in business. Whether it is coincidence 
or not, he will observe that a preponderance of men who have built up and 
created industries to supply the wants of increasing millions have been 
Republicans. This may have been an accident, but the fact remains that 
every individual, with few exceptions, who deals with the problems of payrolls 
and industrial development, is just naturally a Republican because he reviews 
the business history of this country and finds that prosperity is always asso- 
ciated with a protective tariff. 
“Two and two make four, and a young man who has ambition to go 
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into business for himself, to better his condition, to do big work in any walk 
of life, or to make the most of his opportunities, understands conclusively, 
from the evidence, that the operation of a protective tariff builds home mar- 
kets. As he succeeds, he finds that associations have much to do with success, 
and if he acts with men who are doing things, he may hope to do things 
himself. Among misanthropes and pessimists, and those who have no faith, 
imagination, or hope for the future, and simply look upon life in an abstract 
and visionary way without considering human nature, he would naturally 
incline toward theories which unconsciously resist the impulse of progress 
and exemplify the conviction that if all cannot succeed, none should succeed 
—old-fashioned jealousy. 

‘Republican policies, to my mind, have always stimulated the irresistible 
initiative effort that is necessary to keep the doors of opportunity open for 
those who are willing to go fearlessly forward and pay the price which average 
success demands. Even in the problem of pushing forward to a better salary, 
a young man can figure that this depends largely upon what is created for 
distribution in his particular business. 

‘‘As I look back to my early days, I appreciate the natural inclination of 
the young man about to cast his first ballot, to do something different from his 
father or those who have gone before. The fundamental principles of human 
life, however, do not change, and I believe that the average young man of 
today is too intelligent and too well informed to neglect his own opportunity 
as well as that of his associates by supporting without compromise a govern- 
mental policy that is not associated with prospects of prosperity.” 

The last sentence was emphasized with a bang on the desk, which seems 


to be a mannerism of men accustomed to executive management, and saying 
“ves” or “no” quickly. He again looked ‘at the pictures on the wall, indi- 
cating that they illustrated better than any words what it means for a young 
man to stand firm for the development and fortification of the resources near 
at hand, before looking too eagerly beyond the boundary lines, simply to 
prove his prowess and coddle natural conceit. 


SSAA 


\ X JELL-SHARPENED pencils in military array, barricaded by blotters, 
fresh and clean, inkwells well loaded, red cross rubber bands, were 
in readiness on the long table for a Friday meeting of the President’s 

cabinet. Pannell, in charge, discovered that one pencil was missing. He 

scratched his head perplexedly. ‘You see,” he said, “I must have two pencils 
for each member. Mr. Secretary or Mr. President might want the other 
one if one is gone.” 

Seven war maps adorned the cabinet room, giving the location of the 
hostile armies all over the world. Little cords running down the map of 
western Europe indicated the battle lines—a black cord for Germany and a 
red cord for the Allies. The movement of these cords, from time to time, 
furnishes a graphic glimpse of the progress of the war. Tiny flags indicated 
the location of armies in the Balkans and in the far East where the Siberians 
are sweeping down in a flank movement toward the Dardanelles. The maps 
revealed world geography in the making, and what tomorrow will bring 
forth few venture to forecast. 
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Ten black, square-backed chairs surround the table in the Cabinet room, 
and the President’s chair is distinguished by the highest back. On the table 
were red bound volumes of treaties, congressional directories and documents 
ready for the meeting of the President’s official family. On the lounge an 
illuminated copy of the Constitution of the United States and the Declaration 
of Independence were waiting for inspection. The only picture on the walls 
of the Cabinet room is that of Abraham Lincoln, which has the place of honor 
over the fireplace. One Morris chair nestling under a palm indicated that 
visitors are not provided for at a Cabinet meeting. There was a map of 
Mexico in the room that riveted 
attention before all others that 
day. Tiny flags along the Rio 
Grande indicated that the 
United States army had already 
crossed the border in pursuit of 
Villa, and yet there was no rea- 
son for declaring it a war map. 





EADERSHIP of a political 
party in Congress is linked 
with membership in the 

Ways and Means Committee. 
Congressman George W. Fair- 
child of Oneonta, New York, has 
been chosen to succeed the late 
Sereno Payne as member of this 
committee, and his selection is 
counted an appreciation of a 
level-headed business man whose 
services are so rarely available in 
these days of political turnovers. 
The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has to deal with the issue of 
the all-important, ever-present 
question of revenue. 
As an ardent advocate of 
HON. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD preparedness, Congressman Fair- 
child does not believe in militar- 
ism, but he does believe that the people want a navy and an army that will 
provide at least a sense of security. The New York Herald in a Washington 
telegram states that Mr. Fairchild has long been a leader in Congress, and a 
force in national politics. As a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Republican Congressional Committee and the Executive Committee of the 
Republican Publicity Association, he will be an important figure in the man- 
agement of campaigns. He insists that the administration may be assured 
of the co-operation of Republicans so long as the questions deal with non- 
partisan issues. While an enthusiastic and ardent Republican, Mr. Fairchild 
is one Congressman who insists upon eliminating partisanship entirely from 
consideration of all international complications. 
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OMEONE has said that the waterpower bills pending in Congress mean as 
S much to the future of the United States as did the Panama Canal legisla- 
tion. The great possibilities in the development of new industries, settle- 
ment of new country and creation of increased prosperity, for which these 
measures offer hope, would seem to prove this assertion. After ten years of 
conservation of natural resources by undevelopment, it seems that reasonable- 
minded and progressive men in public life have finally concluded that 
conservation by use is more desirable. 

Of the men who have been in the spotlight in urging legislation that will 
bring about waterpower devel- 
opment, Franklin K. Lane of the 
Interior Department and former 
Secretary of War Lindley M. 
Garrison, have been conspicu- 
ous. With knowledge of western 
needs and an optimistic belief in 
the future of the West, Secretary 
Lane’s activities in behalf of 
conservation legislation have 
been wholly along constructive 
lines. 

Senator John K. Shields of 
Tennessee, the father of the 
Shields bill for authorizing con- 
struction of waterpower plants 
in navigable rivers, is a lawyer 
and jurist whose views on legal 
questions, especially those relat- 
ing to the subject considered by 
his bill, are regarded by his 
colleagues as authoritative. 

The press of the South is 
generally enthusiastic over the 
possibilities of development and 
prosperity that are likely to fol- 
low in the wake of the passage of 
the Shields bill. There is keen 
public interest in the passage of SENATOR JOHN K. SHIELDS 
the bill, introduced by Senator 
Henry L. Myers of Montana, for leasing water-power sites in the public 
domain. These two bills, fathered and urged by these men who know the 
South and West, are heralded as new proclamations of industry and prosperity 
for creating new empires within the boundary of the nation. 


























HE boundary line between ‘‘zip’”’ and go ahead and “rip” and hold back, 
fs is oftentimes involved in a knowledge of the things we want to know. 
If we want to know the wrong side, it is easy to find it, so the right side. 
When Senators were orating so pessimistically about the great arid deserts of 
the West, in years gone by, they had no visions of the great Arrowrock dam | 
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the highest in the world, completed two years ahead of the contracted ti: 
and for more than a million dollars less than estimated cost; a railroad built }y 
the government to nearly forty miles within the Arctic circle. The grez 
Yuma dam, on the Arizona desert, costing ten millions of dollars, ope: 
forty thousand acres of rich land, the only land in the United States absolui 
free from memory of frosts—is altogether a proud record of 1915. The act 
ties following the war will develop many overlooked sections of the country 
The law of necessity worked wonders in encouraging the making of produ 
that were thought impossible before the world-war. The energies of the Uni 
States is more directed toward intensive development of land and indust: 
resources than ever before—with a new understanding of what benefit a 
economy means. 

Secretary Franklin K. Lane of the Interior has revealed in his report, i a 
romantic way, facts that would seem almost paradoxical. 


T a dinner in Washington, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor 
A of the telephone, declared that he was ‘‘overwhelmed”’ at the tale 

of wizardry which the speakers had related in reference to the growth 
of telephony. Statistics presented showed that the United States, with one- 
eighteenth of the world’s population, has twelve times as many telephones 
as any other country. This was a startling revelation to the inventor. Twice 
as many telephone bells tinkle in New York City as in all France and half 
the German empire. Boston, the home of the telephone, has as many as 
Berlin and Vienna combined. The telephone company expended in eight 
years of construction work more than twice as much as the cost of the Panama 
Canal. These figures are startling, but the miracle of it all is that the same 
man who created the first telephone forty years ago should today be able 
to witness all this development, and to hear the human voice carried four 
thousand miles over wires and “wireless.” 

The development of the telephone could never have been what it is today 
without the initiative genius of American individual and personal enterprise. 
Telephones coupled with the government monopoly of the mail service would 
never have been developed to such a universal extent, because improvements 
slacken under governmental control. This is a condition in reference to gov- 
ernment ownership that has never been analyzed by theorists. 

In Boston, where his first triumphs were achieved, Dr. Bell delivered a 
remarkable address on the occasion when the sites associated with the inven- 
tion were marked with bronze tablets. His address glowed with reminiscence, 
and he told many things never made public before. As a child, he longed to 
play the violin, but his Scotch father did not want him to be a “fiddler.” 
The vibrations of the strings on the forbidden ‘‘fiddle’’ must have suggested 
to him the idea of the carrying power of wire as applied to the voice as well 
as musical sounds. 

Mrs. Bell was with him on this occasion, and it seemed miraculous how 
readily she could understand her husband’s utterances, simply by watching 
his lips, for she could not hear a word. The inventor of the telephone has never 
been able to talk with his wife through the instrument he perfected, and in 
his invention he has given to others a privilege that he never enjoyed. 
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‘HE Appam case reveals the fact that for one hundred and thirty-one 
years the diplomatic relations between the United States and Prussia 
and the German Empire have been uninterrupted. The early treaties 

between the United States and Prussia made in 1785 bear the signatures of 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, and the wisdom 
of (nese international 
agreements has been 
confirmed in instances 
as late as the Frye case, 
wherein there was a 
recognition of the prin- 
ciples involved in the 
documents containing 
the names of our illus- 
trious forefathers. 

Ships that sail the 
today bear slight 
nblance to the craft 
idered in the diplo- 
ic relations more 

than a century and a 
quarter ago; but the 
principles affected 
through the new tangles 
of diplomacy and liti- 
gation surrounding the 
Appam, now lying at 
anchor at Newport 
News, Virginia, have re- 
ined practically un- 
hanged. There is a 
property value involved 
of more than three mil- 
lion dollars, while the 
principles and issues at JOHN W. CLIFTON 
stake are of the most 
far-reaching importance. Mr. John W. Clifton, who has attained considerable 
prominence in international law and corporation practice, has been retained 
by the German ambassador in behalf of his government as chief counsel in 
the Appam case. Mr. Clifton was raised in Louisiana, and attended Vander- 
bilt University at Nashville. He is a member of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the American Society of International Law, and leading clubs in New 
York and Washington, between which points he divides his activities. He is 
also prominent in Democratic circles, inasmuch as he has assisted in the 
active management of two presidential campaigns. He is finding numerous 
entanglements in the Appam case, for not only are the direct relations 
between the governments involved, but also a libel filed against the vessel 
in the United States District Court by the original British owners. The 
Appam was taken at sea by the famous Moewe, which has been one of the 
most successful of the German men-of-war. In accordance with the ancient 
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treaties between Prussia and the United States, the captors expected to 
intern’ the vessel in an American harbor, but Mr. Clifton now finds himsel! 
defending an unexpected action of libel upon a great ship captured in th: 
European > war. 

The Appam still flies the naval flag of the German government at Newpor' 
News. Although the officers of the sovereign of that country remain in ful 
possession of the vessel, they are not at liberty to leave the American harbor 
should they desire to do so, and they must, in addition, defend their posses 
sion of the Appam in an American court. The unusual proposition is presented 
of the United States, as a neutral, engaged in determining the legality of th 
capture of the Appam and whether it shall be returned to its original owners. 

The record of the case shows that Mr. Clifton is offering every prope 
resistance against the surrender of the great prize. On the other hand, th 
United States, while detaining the Appam, has not permitted it to be actuall\ 
interned. There have been rumors in Washington that she might even bh 
ordered to sea. Evidently the Germans expected that the boat would lx 
perfectly free from interference of any kind in the American harbor. Thei: 
objections to the American proceedings are backed up by the century-old 
treaties and by later international agreements, one of which was concluded 
in 1828 and signed by Henry Clay, representing the United States govern- 
ment in the negotiations. 


S the hands of the old clock approached the hour of eleven, the members 
A of the Cabinet began to arrive, with the newspaper men as usual per- 
forming the duties of a reception committee, asking questions to obtain 
a glimmer of news. Secretary Wilson of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor was the first to arrive. Postmaster-General Burleson followed, but 
raised his finger in a warning way and said “‘Not a word!’’ Attorney-General 
Gregory seemed to know how to withstand the cross-examination of reporters 
inquiring after cases at the Department of Justice. Secretary Redfield pulled 
from his pocket a circular ‘‘dodger,’’ of which a million copies had been 
printed and distributed over the country urging people to save their old 
rags and waste paper. He jokingly remarked that he was now called the 
“national ragman.’’ The appearance of Hon. Newton D. Baker of Ohio as 
Secretary of War, excited the curiosity that follows when a new minister 
comes to town. Small and wiry, alert in every action, Secretary Baker some- 
what resembles the President in personal appearance. His portfolio was 
filled with the papers that had accumulated since Secretary Garrison had taken 
the chair from the Cabinet room as a memento of his public service, following 
the custom inaugurated by former President Taft when he retired. Secre- 
tary Daniels hove in sight, with that familiar smile characteristic of the 
chivalrous South, but with brow knit in contemplation of problems associated 
with what is called an adequate navy. Secretary Houston ambled over from 
the Agricultural Department with an expression on his face that would indi- 
cate good prospects for bumper crops in 1916 to balance the billion-dollar 
budget. Secretary McAdoo was in South America and Secretary Lansing 
was away in New York, fishing for a few days between the rapid firing of 
international notes. 
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A Tercentenary Reflection 


by Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus 


HERE were four kinds of Englishmen who profoundly influenced 
the American spirit in the latter part of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the séventeenth centuries. These are, indeed, distinct 
and often differentiating constellation which illuminated Anglo- 
Saxondom, especially in “the spacious times of the great Elizabeth.” 
Of one kind, the representative star is Sir Francis Drake, the sailor. He 
was dividing the far-stretched swell of the Pacific with his ship’s prow, and 
enlarging man’s conception of the imperial physical opportunity. The newly 
mapped world presented to him a challenge for all human faculties. It stirred 
a genuine Americanism in the Britisher. One kind was represented in Walter 
Raleigh, who, whether he ever set foot upon the soil known as Virginia, or not, 
was of such fertile fancy as to have kindled fires of expectation and enter- 
prise which shone across the ocean. The great picture in the Tate Gallery 
of the boy sitting by the boat and dreaming with Walter Raleigh’s genius 
for realities and idealities combined, is the portrait of a young American, 
wherever he was born or lived. One also was a philosopher, and his name 
was Francis Bacon. We refuse to think him the meanest of mankind or the 
wisest, for that matter; but we know that he gave to human thinking, and 
especially to the Anglo-Saxon mind, a gateway and a path into the world of 
fact whose new name, so far as geography was concerned, was and is America. 
Supremely eminent amongst all these was one other: William Shakespeare, 
who created the new geography of the human soul. It is not to the point 
that he makes this or that reference to the America discovered nearly one 
hundred years before he was born; he was filled with the fresh and quickening 
atmosphere of the Renaissance which yielded the discovery of the newly- 
acquired continent for man’s new enterprises of pith and moment, and he gave 
unto human. conception the enlarged and heightened definition of what 
humanity is, has been and may be. He did this in the language of imagina- 
tion, which is poetry. Columbus gave a new world to man. Shakespeare 
actually handed over a new man to the new world, whose shores were being 
reported by Drake and Frobisher and Hawkins, whose fancied possibilities 
for humanity were sketched by Raleigh, and whose treasures were to come 
forth obedient to the intellectual method furnished by Francis Bacon. 
America is the name of the soul’s opportunity, and earth and ocean in 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 


From painting by I. Banks, R. A. Benjamin Smith, Sculptor 
ALTO RELIEVO, IN FRONT OF SHAKESPEARE GALLERY, PALL MALL, LONDON 


It represents Shakespeare seated between the Dramatic Muse and the Genius of Painting, who is pointing him out 
as the proper subject for her pencil 


that fresh challenge. It was at that moment, when Puritanism had insisted 
upon crystallizing the solution which was bubbling in men’s experience and 
fixing it into somewhat narrow and hard form, but serviceable as sword or 
trowel for the task to be performed, that Fancy’s most winsome child took 
the theatre instead of pulpit or town meeting and there re-created human 
nature for a usefulness co-ordinate with what America promised and invited. 

If we are to inquire closely if Shakespeare’s judgment is to be relied upon 
as to the true form of government for any new continent, after the old world 
experiences are studied, especially for the sake of America, we should have 
some interesting answer in the play of ‘Julius Caesar.’’ Doubtless Shakes- 
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peare meant to make Brutus the hero of this play, but the mind of Shakes- 
peare was so inevitably true to the facts of life and time that not Brutus, 
but the ghost of Caesar is the hero. So also of other more modern instances, 
Shakespeare was predestinated to truth telling, despite the nearness of James 
and the Stuarts, and in the time and space of mighty Elizabeth. He proved 
himself unable to make Henry VIII, Elizabeth’s father, more respectable or 
tolerable than the facts would warrant, for in Shakespeare’s subconsciousness 
there worked this irrepressible truthfulness as to facts. He is much more 
valuable as a silent commentator on politics and policies for mankind, because 
in the tragedies of “Julius Caesar” and “Henry VIII” the facts he touches 
overwhelm any predisposition either to make a hero or to select one. It may 
be said that Shakespeare had a poor opinion of the mob and that American 
democracy would never have suited this man who sometimes praised the 
court; but a look at the mob with which the play of “Julius Caesar” opens, 
clears up his own vision. Is it not allied with fierce democracy? Right 
in front of us we see the angry currents of human life seething amidst the 
rocks: 


Many a time and oft 
Have you climbed up to walls and battlements, . . . 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat .. . 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome. 


And do you now put on your best attire? . . . 
And do you now strew flowers in his way, 
That comes in triumph over Pompey’s blood? 


From painting by W. Peters 


THE CHRISTENING OF THE INFANT ELIZABETH—"KING HENRY VIII” 
Cranmer—“She shall be, to the happiness of England, an aged princess; many days shall see her, and yet no day 
without a deed to crown it” 
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All this comes startlingly to convince Flavius and Marullus that the theory 

of government by popular vote will not keep Rome from a series of civil wars 
such as had already tossed such names as Pompey and Caesar into the air. 

The word “Caesar” or “Kaiser” can hardly be pronounced, especially 

in our days, without our being reminded that human beings are not over- 

careful as to how govern- 

ment is made to serve 

everybody with equality 

and justice and even phil- 

anthropy. What though 

these old Roman families 

should have to yield in the 

stir of the times, and what 

we call the beneficent re- 

sults of the working of re- 

publican institutions come 

by way of an imperial per- 

sonality? Human nature 

is likely to say that the 

means justify the end. 

Many persons believe they 

are in a democracy, not 

because they all vote and 

participate in governmen- 

tal affairs, but becaus: 

they are equally happy o1 

equally prosperous, at least 

apparently. Jesus Christ, 

declining the devilry of 

success with the mob after 

a bad manner which would 

demoralize Him and them 

by the placing of His king- 

dom on bread for self-sat- 

pee wan eee isfaction instead of obedi- 

BRUTUS AND CAESAR’S GHOST—“JULIUS CAESAR” : 

Brutus—*How ill this taper burns! Ha! Who comes here? ence for self-sacrifice, was 

I think it is thejweakness of mine eyes, true to all ideals of self- 

$5 cassie vipeh tash-ados Gas caplet government. Shakespeare 

was for monarchy, no 

doubt. But Englishman as he was and is to us yet, he would have been 

the first to see that the present Kaiser’s adoption of socialistic philanthropy, 

through government, produces—it may be by benevolent despotism—a very 

democratic result. The immediate object which it satisfies is what is called 

“good times” for everybody. Let the mob cheer, but let us know that neither 

republicanism or monarchy, with this philosophy, rests upon a firm basis. 

The master is coming, but what master? Shall it be a Brutus to replace 

Caesar, or a Caesar’s ghost to answer Brutus, saying, “I am thy evil spirit, 

Brutus”? What if Brutus prove to be a failure because he is not a greater 

Caesar, filling the place which imagination holds like a dazzling frame for a 

mightier picture? 
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O, he sits high in all the people’s hearts: 
And that which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like richest alchemy, 

Will change to virtue and to worthiness.” 


So it is at the first, but Brutus must grow as the friend of the people, 
not to say as a demagogue and encourager of mobs; and he must grow unto 


a stature that shall occupy the space at least of one of whom it has been said: 


. . . He doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs . . . 


Brutus admits that his contention against Caesar is not because Caesar 
abuses his power, and not because power in itself is dangerous, but he pro- 
ceeds upon the thin and inconsequential assumption, which often has been 
the silly argument of fierce democracy, that Caesar may go wrong with so 
much power, and therefore he must fall. 


And, since the quarrel 
Will bear no colour for the thing he is, 
Fashion it thus: that what he is, augmented, 
Would run to these and these extremities: 
And, therefore, think him as a serpent’s egg 
Which, hatched, would, as his kind, grow mischievous, 
And kill him in the shell.” 


In spite of Shakespeare’s purpose to make a hero of Brutus, the essential 
elements which constitute a safe republicanism or democracy rise against 


From painting by W. Peters 
QUEEN KATHERINE AND THE CARDINALS—"“KING HENRY VIII” 
Katherine—". . . I will not wish ye half my miseries, 
I have more charity: But say, I warn'd ye; 
Take heed, for Heaven's sake, take heed, lest at once 
The burden of my sorrows fall upon ye.” 
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him, and the last words of the play have indicated to the acutest students of 
criminology that the panegyric speaks more for the weakness of human 
nature than for its strength in hours like these. ‘‘Yes,” says the psychologisi 
who has studied crime, “this was a crime,” and Shakespeare’s statement, 


“This was a man,” is a true saying, if by that we mean that he was very 
human, very weak, and very much of a warning in the history of government 

If our Americanism needed more guidance in the earlier part of the seven 
teenth century, when Puritanism was overthrowing Churchianity and estab 
lishing a rather intense theocracy which it persisted in identifying with 


From painting by R. Westall 


CARDINAL WOLSEY AT THE ABBEY OF LEICESTER—"KING HENRY VIII” 
At last, with easy roads, he came to Leicester, 
Lodged in the Abbey: where the reverend abbot, 
With all his convent, honorably received him; 
To whom he gave these words—‘“O father abbot, 
An old man broken with the storms of state, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye: 
Give him a little earth for charity.” 


Christianity, Shakespeare furnished it in the overthrow of both Church and 
State in the presences of Henry VIII and Cardinal Wolsey. These men were, 
intellectually speaking, favorites of Shakespeare. Whatever we may say as 
to Fletcher’s contribution to the history of “Henry VIII’ in the form of the 
play, or as to the authorship of the last lines in praise of Elizabeth, this much 
is true: That Henry the King, and Wolsey, the redoubtable ecclesiast, both 
were treated with a vast and intentional purpose of repair by Shakespeare, 
as their histories unfold serious breakages in our most interesting earthen- 
ware. At length, the one thing which defies all their statecraft and church- 
craft is being right and doing right. That is Americanism, if Americanism is 
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anything yet, such as it has been at hitherto critical moments. The flash of 
that dark Spanish eye, revealing the soul of Queen Katherine, was too much 
for the naughty king and the superb cardinal. Wm. Peters’ picture has not 
overestimated the power of her appeal: 

Ye tell me what ye wish for both, my ruin: 

Is this your Christian counsel? out upon ye! 

Heaven is above all yet; there sits a Judge 

That no king can corrupt. 


The magnificent speech of Wolsey, when he comes to the Abbey of Leices- 
ter, calls upon such resources of Christianity as have been the chief support of 
human nature when self-defeated in sin. The appeal is institutional rather 
than from a person to a personal God. Essential Americanism, relying 
upon the self-control of the 
individual, making up its 
gigantic nationality by 
self-respectful personali- 
ties, acting not in uni- 
formity but in unity, 
demands something more 
than a figure of State, ar- 
rogating to himself the 
suppression of a reforma- 
tion or a glorified human 
symbol of ecclesiastical 
power, neither of which 
may look up to the court 
incorruptible of which 
Queen Katherine speaks. 

It is impossible to 
over-estimate the influence 
on the view of government 
with which Shakespeare, 
without Puritanism, in- 
vigorated the Anglo-Saxon 
mind both in England and 
America in the direction of 
at least freest investigation 
of ecclesiastical principles 
and methods. American - 
world-wideness, cosmopoli- 
tanism, or, if you please, 
that hospitality to all in- "rom painting by F. Whealley 
terests from anywhere and FERDINAND AND MIRANDA—“THE TEMPEST” 

~ Playing at chess 

everywhere, which is 

characteristic of the United States, has its own method glorified in Shakespeare’s 
intellectual procedure. Shakespeare’s population is as mixed as our own. 
He had the American manner, with a myriad-minded past and the more 
varied and variable present. If the thing did not come to him which was worth 
while, then like an American, he went for what he wanted and brought it with 
freshest, sweetest breath, as if he and the thing he had brought with him 
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From painting by J. Wright 


PROSPERO, FERDINAND AND MIRANDA—“THE TEMPEST” 
Ferdinand—“This is most strange; your father’s in some passion, 
That works him strongly.” 
Miranda—‘‘Never till this day, 
Saw I him touched with anger so distempered” 
Prospero—You do look, my son, in a moved sort, 
As if you were dismay'd: be cheerful, sir; 
Our revels now are ended” 


were of perpetual springtime. A pair of illy directed and passionate lovers 
in Italy wander through a lengthy English ballad until Shakespeare takes 
them, as he took Romeo and Juliet, also, from another literature. Even 
Sir Philip Sidney, almost within reach of his hospitable hand, is made to con- 
tribute as freely as Chaucer, the one his Cressida and the other his Gloucester. 
Ancient stories like that of Lear, far older than Holinshed, are associated 
in that first folio whose author was blesse@.-by Ben Jonson, with a score of 
other tales or glints of gemlike memories which now are made immortal by 
the masterful man who dealt with human character as America must learn 
to deal with it. Supreme art means supreme respect for the material in which 
one works. It means, also, a supreme reverence for the ideals one has sworn 
to obey. 

Shakespeare’s whole world is as much a new world as America is ever 
to produce, and America must produce her new world in the same way and 
in accordance with the same laws. These characters of Shakespeare are of 
flesh and blood, and these individuals which throng our shores from all other 
shores are entirely human. Shakespeare has succeeded in dealing with char- 
acters so that they live; if we fail it shall be because we deal with living 
beings as though they were merely characters. What a statesmanship lies in 
Shakespearean sympathy with all mankind in such truth-telling as makes 
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kespeare’s men and women often defy him, and thus reveal his essential 
fulness! 
mericanism has learned in the present war that while it may not desire 
rman method of government to furnish it with a Caesar, our country 
must increasingly recognize the value of such organization as will make the 
application of scientific discoveries part of our program throughout all our 
life. Our economics with respect to neglected values must spring to the task, 
according to the law of efficiency. We must do, without either Brutus or 
Caesar, what no Brutus or Caesar may do in our country. We must mobilize 
our strength and scholarship and saintliness not against Krupp guns, but in 
full view of the fact that we shall have just as good a government as we deserve, 
either Caesar or Brutus, and that the only judgment we need fear is the 
judgment of light. - 

It is, therefore, a great moment for us to turn to ‘““‘The Tempest’’ of 
Shakespeare. We are in the midst of the experiences of storm and tempest. 
It is at least suspected, also, that the storm has been raised by Prospero. 
Certainly, without Prospero and the magic of modern discovery, we could 
have no such world tumult as shakes the very heavens with its tragedy. The 
Prospero of Shakespeare came strangely out of the brain of the great dis- 
coverer of the soul’s new territory, at a time when modern science was begin- 
ning to feel the foundations for its castle of dream and achievement in the 


From painting by George Romney 

THE KING’S SHIP—‘THE TEMPEST” 
Prospero—'The direful spectacle of the wreck, which touched 

The very virtue of compassion in thee, 

I have with such provision in mine art 

So safely ordered that there is no soul— 

No, not so much perdition as an hair, 

Betide to any creature in the vessel 

Which thou heard’st cry, which thou saw’st sink”’ 
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Baconian philosophy. Perhaps the play was most attractive because it was a 
seafaring England and there were no romances so fascinating as the truth 
told by the great sailors who returned from arctic night and islands of bloom 
in the Pacific. 

But Prospero is more than a manager of merchant marine. He is the 
incarnation of the genius of discovery. Science embodied itself in his wand; 
his magic looked forward to the day when Franklin, a fellow-American in 
enterprise, should indeed snatch the sceptre from tyrants and the lightning 
from the skies. 

Prospero was an explorer and brought home from the murky and mys- 
terious sky something more wonderful than things. ‘‘The Tempest”’ is the 
most up-to-date piece of Shakespeare’s prophecy. Ariel, whom Prospero 
evokes as the most elegant and powerful of sprites, is the spirit of revelation 
and force. He is entirely scientific. He manages the storm, and it is a 
fearsome sight which we behold in these words: 


Not a soul 
But felt a fever of the mad, and played 
Some tricks of desperation. All but mariners 
Plunged in the foaming brine, and quit the vessel, 
Then all afire with me; the king’s son, Ferdinand, 
With hair up starting—then like reeds, not hair— 
Was the first man that leaped; cried, ‘‘Hell is empty, 
And all the devils are here.”’ 


But Ariel is successful. Do we say the earlier pages of the play, ‘“The Tem- 
pest,’’ show forth man’s weakness in the presence of the might and majesty 
of violent elements in Nature? Then we are to look into.the face of Prospero 


while little streaks of sunny humor fall upon raging waves, and we hear his 
daughter, Miranda, say: 

Had I been any god of power, I would 

Have sunk the sea within the earth or ere 


It should the good ship so have swallowed and 
The fraughting souls within her. 


only to be answered by his words: 


Be collected; 
No more amazement; tell your piteous heart 
There’s no harm done. 


If Prospero is the top note of the music of our humanity, as the coming 
Americanism shall more and more regard scientific truth and its use as our 
highest privilege and greatest duty, then Caliban is the lowest note. There 
is no more interesting book in all Shakespeareana than Dr. Daniel Wilson's 
“Caliban, the Missing Link.” I shall not forget with what startled intelli- 
gence so great a man as Alfred Russell Wallace read it on his way from city 
to city in the course of that memorable visit he made to our country. He 
remarked that he had read Mr. Whipple’s ‘‘Essay on Shakespeare’ and had 
noted this passage: ‘‘He classified men as the naturalist classifies the animal 
kingdom. Agassiz is not confused by the perplexing spectacle of the myriads 
of animals which form the materials of his science; for the moment his eye 
lights upon them, they fall into certain great natural divisions, distinguished 
by recognized marks of structure. Under each of a few grand divisions he 
includes innumerable individuals. Now the difference between Agassiz 
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and a mere observer and describer of animals is the difference between 
Shakespeare and Dickens, only that Shakespeare works on phenomena more 
complicated and presenting more obstacles to classification than Agassiz 
deals with.” 

Then the masterful scientist and poet of the soul and of the future, which 
the prophetic Wallace was and is, remarked, ‘‘Shakespeare’s Caliban is the 
most difficult challenge, except Browning’s Caliban, even to one who has 
had anything to do with what is called the Darwinian theory.’’ Well, cer- 
tainly Alfred Russell Wallace had to do with both, for he knew the tortuous 
and dark stairway down through the region in which we find Caliban strug- 
gling up toward being a man, he from the scientific side, Browning from a 


From painting by H. Fuseli 


PROSPERO, MIRANDA, CALIBAN AND ARIEL—“ THE TEMPEST” 
Prospero—"Abhorred slave, 
Which any print of goodness will not take, 
Being capable of all ill! I pitied thee, 
Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee each hour 
One thing or other” 


half-philosophic side, and Shakespeare from the side of imagination and 
humor which are two truth tellers always. It has been suggested that Shakes- 
peare meant to make Caliban, as the name itself is said to have been made 
by him, out of the word “cannibal.””’ Shakespeare must have heard some- 
thing, through men like Raleigh, of the cannibals of the new world, and 
certainly Raleigh had some beliefs with regard to the inhabitants of this 
western hemisphere which might lead us to believe Shakespeare himself has 
lived a life of contemplation as to things American in the play called ‘‘The 
Tempest.” Certainly the problem as between the Baconian predecessor of 
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Franklin and Edison, called Prospero, and Caliban are not un-America 
We have Caliban, the missing link, at every street corner, and sometimes 
he gets into politics and even into theology. Caliban’s disposition to crea 
a theology almost masters Shakespeare and it quite masters Robert Browni: 
American statesmanship has been the outcome, at its best and at its wor 
of American theology. As the Puritan gave a theocracy, as far as he coul 
to New England, so the southern theologian justified the existence 
slavery. 

This ignorant savage, Caliban, has imagination enough for both the lov: 
of liberty and the casting off of moral restraints in consequence, and seriou 
doubtings as to what Prospero stands for—namely, civilization. He is alway 
arguing like Rousseau or some other unknown philosopher, and with a: 
untutored barbarism of logic, that it would be well if all the personages wit! 
whom he comes in contact were to be relieved of conventionalities, custom 
moralities, and take to the woods. He has, also, the American mood o 
complaining of the government: 


When thou camest first, 
Thou strokedst me and madest much of me, wouldst give me 
Water with berries in’t, and teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and how the less, 
That burn by day and night; and then I loved thee 
And showed thee all the qualities o’ the isle, 
The fresh springs, brine-pits, barren place and fertile: 
Cursed be I that did so! All the charms 


From painting by George Romney 
SHAKESPEARE NURSED BY TRAGEDY AND COMEDY 
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Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you! 

For I am all the subjects that you have, 

Which first was mine own king; and here you sty me 
In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from me 

The rest o’ the island. 


He does not believe in benevolent despotism. He is more American than we 
were when we took the Philippines_in charge; and Caliban does not believe 
in a benevolent despotism, even though 
the stately Prospero, like some authori- 
ty at Washington, should call him a liar 
and tell him of his sins: 
Thou most lying slave, 
Whom stripes may move, not kindness! I 
have used thee, 
Filth as thou art, with human care, and 
lodged thee 
In mine own cell, till thou didst seek to 
violate 
The honour of my child. 





Caliban has a quick appreciation of 
the perils of being civilized, even ac- 
cording to his facile master’s theory of 
the discomfort he has caused: 








You taught me language; and my profit 
on’t 
Is, | know how to curse. 


Modern progress, which we hope 
will take the form of American life, 
has great need to know Caliban. Fer- | 
dinand and Miranda are all well and ‘DR. PRANK W. GUNSAULUS 
good and valuable, now that woman 
has the ballot, but what are we to do with Caliban is no less important or 
instant an inquiry. than what Caliban is to do with us. 

There was a good deal of nervousness as to the usefulness of old methods 
and the wisdom of their continuance, which led Shakespeare’s man, Gonzalo, 
dressed in the garb of a statesman or sociologist, to propose this plan: 


I’ the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things; for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit; no name of magistrate; 
Letters should not be known; riches, poverty, 


And use of service, none; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil; 

No occupation; all men idle, all. 


All things in common nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavour; treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine 


Would I not have; but nature should bring forth 
Of its own kind, all poison, all abundance, 
To feed my innocent people. 


But this dilletante and amateur would not make a true American. 

Three hundred years of such a pervasive and regnant personality as 
Shakespeare have brought the features of the human soul into full portraiture. 
All the way from Caliban up to Prospero who uses his dainty and intelligent 
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Ariel with such majesty and grace, Shakespeare has led our humanity to know 
itself. The greatest enterprise in the world, making itself more plain upon 
the awful background of the world at war, is the American government 
which felt a mighty impulse in Shakespeare’s time when the playwright 
and the preacher, the poet and the Puritan, both urged upon mankind the 
one lesson that man is great enough in his sorrows, sins, and aspirations to 
invite heaven’s blessing on so mighty a task as the governing of himself. 


THE MIDNIGHT VISITOR 
By BENNETT CHAPPLE 


| LAID my weary self at length 

Upon the couch, and sought to rest, 

That Nature might rebuild the strength 
Which I had spent in hurried quest. 

And vainly hoped I would not rue 

The conscious strain I’d put her to. 


Alas, although I closed my eyes, 

The sleep I sought would not come near. 
Instead, it seemed, to my surprise, 

I had been saddled with my fear. 
Insomnia—the sleepless wight— 
Had come to revel in the night. ~ 


“All right, my friend, since you are here,” He took his saddle from my head 
I said, quite vexed, it is confessed— And grew quite reminiscent then, 
‘Please stop the hoof-pounds in my ear, With things that he had seen, and said, 
And let me treat you as a guest. Of his experience with men, 
It seems the only thing to do, As he went searching through the night, 
For sleep has surely gone, it’s true.” For sleepless brains all keyed-up tight. 


“T seek them out in every clime— 
Those brains all girt with worry, 

And mount them slow, and take my time, 
I know no need for hurry. 

I prod with spur, the vigil keep, 

‘Get up,’ I say, ‘there is no sleep.’ ” 


“Well, now,” I said, “since you’re so kind, 
How can I, then, give you the slip?” 
He winked his eye—“If you don’t mind,— 
You’ll thank me for this friendly tip: 
Unloose your brain as you do your shoes! 

Relax! Relax!—if you would snooze!” 


He left me then—and with a shock 
I woke next morn at nine o’clock. 
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How Hodge Fixed Sister 


by 
Mitchell Mannering 


LEVEN triumphant years represent 
the record of William Hodge with 
his incomparable succésses—‘‘ The 
Man From Home” and “The Road 

to Happiness.” This slender, modest, 
unassuming young man, upon whom has 
fallen the mantle of James A. Herne and 
Sol Smith Russell, is today our foremost 
delineator of American types. 

A singular thing about him is that every- 
body thinks of him as a typical Yankee, 
and they imagine that he is a real “down- 
Easter.” Then comes the startling revela- 
tion that he was born in the far western 
part of New York State, and never saw 
Boston or New England until he was grown 
to manhood. Still the Yankees themselves 
insist upon claiming him as one of their 
representatives. 

When the magic name of “Hodge” is 
emblazoned on the billboards, or shines 
out in electric bulbs at the entrance of 
the theatre, that is enough to fill the house; 
and when people find a new play that is 
really new embellished with a title that no 
other than the quaint Will Hodge would 
think of—“Fixing Sister’—they know a 
rare treat is in store for them. This latest 
play is at once a comedy, bubbling with 
mirth, and a picture of New Yorkjlife 
among the nouveaux riches. 

There is not a suggestion of Freeman 
Whitmarsh, the gossipy and eccentric boat 
painter in “Sag Harbor,” nor the bibulous 
Mr. Stubbins in “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch,” the sturdy, quick-witted 
Daniel Vorhees Pike in “The Man From 


Home,” nor his Lincoln-like Jim Whitman 
in “The Road to Happiness” in Mr. 
Hodge’s portrayal of this new character— 
John Otis is just himself. Essentially an 
American of affairs, endowed with native 
shrewdness, successful in business, with 
plenty of money, continuing at high speed 
through love of the game, and equally at 
ease whether directing a large corporation 
or “doing”’.society he saves his sister from 
herself, and effectually fulfills his task of 
“Fixing Sister.” He is just refreshingly 
natural—and that tells the whole story. 

“Fixing Sister” tells of the efforts of 
John Otis to extricate his sister, a wealthy 
and young widow of no small attractive- 
ness, from numerous difficulties into which 
she has been precipitated through her own 
extravagance, thoughtlessness and love 
of a titled foreigner. 

Mrs. Marion Ellsworth (Sister), while 
on a visit to England with her friend Abbey 
Sexton, met Lady Wafton, who introduced 
them to Lord Haggett. The latter, in a 
subsequent motor trip, pointed out to the 
enraptured Mrs. Ellsworth the Haggett 
ancestral estate, neglecting, however, to 
enter the grounds for a closer view, ex- 
plaining that the house was closed for re- 
pairs. The susceptible young widow is 
confidentially informed by “me lud” that 
the place is heavily mortgaged, and were 
it not for this fact, he would ask her to 
share his palatial home and his title. 
Incidentally, he mentions that about 
$125,000 at six per cent would lift the 
mortgage and put the place in good shape. 
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THE BRIDGE PARTY 
Which “sister” gives in honor of Lord Haggett. John Otis, in a mood for “fixing” things, has ‘‘fixed” the roulet 
wheel by cutting the wires, and is here seen preparing to take a chance, while Haggett stands by, with Abb« 
at his side, ready to win Otis’ money 


Mrs. Ellsworth then invites Lady Wafton 
and Lord Haggett to return to America 
as her guests, and intimates that she may 
be able to advance the loan. On their 
return to New York, Mrs. Ellsworth wires 
her brother in Kansas City, who is also her 
guardian, to send her the $125,000. This 
is the situation upon which the curtain 
rises. 

John Otis, who is “from Missouri,” in 
reality as well as in principle, instead of 
sending to foolish little sister his check 
and brotherly blessing, comes to New 
York ‘‘to be shown” how this considerable 
sum of money is to be expended. He soon 
learns the trend of affairs, and further- 
more discovers that his sweetheart, Abbey 
Sexton, is also being courted by the ambi- 
tious Englishman. At first, Otis is strongly 
opposed to the loan, but when he sees the 
uselessness of opposition, he pretends to 
fall in with the scheme, and asks for further 
information as to the ancestral estates 
which are to be put up as security. Lord 
Haggett produces photographs of the place, 
but is quite vague when Otis asks him for 
the exact location. Finally, however, an 
address is given, and the interview ends. 

As Haggett is rather anxious as to 
whether the loan is forthcoming, he per- 
suades Mrs. Ellsworth to ask Otis when he 


expects to get the money, which elicits th: 
information that it is being sent for. Th: 
matter is apparently dropped for th: 
nonce, and plans are made for an ultra 
fashionable bridge party which Mrs. Ells 
worth is to give in Lord Haggett’s honor. 
Through Judge Willard, an old friend and 
aspirant for his sister’s hand, Otis learns 
that these bridge games are “‘crooked,”’ and 
that roulette is also introduced. He de- 
cides that he will take a hand in the game, 
and also arranges a surprise for his sister 
and her guests. Otis discovers that 
Haggett, while cajoling Mrs. Ellsworth 
into the loan, is secretly planning, with the 
aid of Lady Wafton, to jilt “sister” and 
elope with Abbey, thereby securing the 
loan from the susceptible young widow, 
as well as the entire fortune of the unso- 
phisticated girl whom he feigns to love 
madly. 

On the night of the bridge party, Otis 
astonishes his sister’s guests by appearing 
in correct evening attire; and, mingling 
with the guests, insists upon playing 
roulette for high stakes with Haggett. 
He has in the meantime removed the 
wires from the “fixed” roulette table so 
that it will work honestly. Lord Haggett, 
delighted at the opportunity to extract 
some of Otis’ money, agrees to play, but 
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to his great chagrin loses heavily. At this 
juncture, the doors are flung open, and a 
squad of policemen enter, presumably to 
raid the place. Consternation prevails 
among the guests, and amid promiscuous 
fainting, they hastily retreat, with the ex- 
ception of Otis, who hands to each of the 
policemen a generous yellow-back. The 
raid, of course, was “faked,” and planned 
by tis. 

lhe last act discloses sister, Abbey, Lord 
Haggett, Lady Wafton and Otis, in bath- 


to be allowed to get some clothes from his 
room before the arrival of the police, and 
makes his escape, closely followed by the 
thoroughly frightened Lady Wafton. 

‘Sister,’ now ashamed and disillusioned, 
consents to marry the patient Judge Wil- 
lard, and to return to Kansas City with 
him and brother John. Abbey coyly sug- 
gests that Otis might include her in the 
party, and everybody being willing, they 
agree to make it a lifelong affair. 

There is, of course, the usual curtain 


robe and dressing gowns. They have spent 
a sleepless night, awaiting the 
consequences of the raid in 
fear and trembling—all save 
Otis, who has slept soundly, 
and seems to be very calm. 
He tells a blood-curdling story 
of the scrimmage with the po- 
lice, giving to Judge Willard 
the credit for being the hero 
of the occasion. He admits 
that he, himself, shot and 
probably killed one of the offi- 
,and does not know what 
the consequences will be. 
Haggett is horror-stricken, and 
asks Otis to give him the 
$125,000 so he can take “‘sis- 
ter” away before the trouble 
occurs. Otis replies that Judge 
Willard is to bring the sum in 


speech, for what would a Hodge play be 


cer 


of Haggett and Lady Wefton; 
the latter quietly bidding Ab- 
bey to prepare for an elope- 
ment with Haggett. Judge 
Willard enters, and Haggett 
urges an immediate transfer of 
the cash. The Judge, however, 
hands to Otis a letter, which 
proves to be from the British 
consul, and contains the infor- 
mation that there is no estate 
in England called Haggett 
Towers, and further declares 
that both Lord Haggett and 
Lady Wafton are not only 
adventurers but swindlers as 
well. Haggett tries to brazen 
it out, but confronted by Otis 
with the information that he 
can “tell the story in the po- 
lice court,”’ he weakens, asks 


JOHN OTIS WINS HIS SWEETHEART 
Abbey Sexton, charmingly portrayed by Miriam Collins, has two 


lovers, John Otis and Lord Haggett. Flattered by the marked atten- 

tions of the Englishman, and lured by the hope of a title, she is 

inclined to favor Haggett. Otis, “‘watchfully waiting,” accepts the 

situation, until the bogus lord is exposed, and then Abbey decides to 
go to Kansas City with John 
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without a word from the man himself? 
You have only to watch his audiences to 
understand the wholesonmie and eloquent 
appeal of a real artist. Not a detail 
escapes Will Hodge in producing a play. 
Even the way he smokes a cigar adds to 
the dialogue, and the lines themselves are 
laden with humor. One could select the 
laugh-punctuated parts-of the play, and 
from them construct a book of humor 


is author and producer as well as actor, you 
have some comprehension of his versa- 
tility. He called his new play “Fixing 
Sister,” and the managers stood aghast 
at the title, but the fact that nearly fifty 
thousand people witnessed the performance 
in the first three weeks after the opening 
date in Boston, indicates its appeal to the 
popular fancy. “Fixing Sister,” as a title, 
leaves nothing to be desired, and tells the 


JUST BEFORE THE PARTY 
Otis and the judge strongly disapprove Haggett’s attempts to ensnare Sister and Abbey. Lady Wafton is pleased 
with the apparent success of her plans 


complete in itself, and with that book 
would be a philosophy of life in all its 
subtle and varying aspects—a veritable 
glorification of the commonplace. 

If there ever was a man whole-heartedly 
devoted to his art, it is William Hodge. 
Even the most luxurious room in the hotel 
while en route has no attractions for him 
when he can get into that Morris chair in 
his dressing room. There you will find 
the same glass, the same tin tobacco box, 
the same tobacco pouch, and it is these 
properties in his dressing room that make 
it seem like home to him no matter where 
he may be playing. 

When you consider that William Hodge 


story of the play, just as Mr. Hodge meant 


that it should. 
colloquial. 
The settings of the play indicate the 
tastefulness of William Hodge, the pro- 
ducer. The room in “Sister’s” home was 
furnished in Louis XV style by Tiffany. 
There a lamp shade alone cost hundreds 
of dollars, and the upholstery on the 
furniture, the curtains and tapestries, in 
fact, the entire room presents a genuine 
picture of a palatial home on Fifth Avenue. 
When I wandered in after a matinee per- 
formance, I saw all this furniture being 
covered as carefully as it would be in the 
home of a hostess with thrifty forebears. 


It is odd, expressive and 
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The chandelier was made especially for 
the setting, and all the furnishings of a 
fashionable New York home, little extrava- 
gances indulged in by transients and new- 
comers, as well as those of wealth, were here 
as carefully reproduced as was the home 
of Jim Whitman with the picture of 
Lincoln on the wall, the old-fashioned 
desk and all the other 
properties of the vil- 
lage home in, The 
Road to Happiness.” 

It is one thing to 
write a play, another 
thing to cast a play, 
another thing to pro- 
duce it, and still an- 
other thing to exploit 
it. In all of these pro- 
cesses, William Hodge 
is past master, and 
even his announce- 
ments and advertise- 
ments possess a dis- 
tinctive individuality. 

His recent triumph 
but adds another 
chapter to the inter- 
esting biography of 
the boy born in Al- 
bion, New York, who 
dreamed dreams of 
being an actor, and at 
an early age was at 
the head of his own 
company, experiencing 
all the vicissitudes of 
“the road,” and finally 
winning the favor of 
Broadway, as well as 
the plaudits of millions 
of play-goers in nearly 
every large city in the country. With his 
wife, formerly Miss Helen Hale, and their 
three children, the youngest being William 
Hodge, Jr., he represents the typical 
American who has taken up his life-work 
with a serious purpose, and is getting the 
most out of real home life as he continues 
adding new triumphs in his professional 
career. 

Each member of the cast in “Fixing 
Sister” deserves commendation for splendid 
work done—a remarkable blending and 


IDA VERNON 
Now celebrating her sixtieth year on the stage. 
In “Fixing Sister” she is the English adventur- 
ess, Lady Wafton 


working together of the various characters 
of the play. Miss Ida Vernon, who is 
now celebrating her sixtieth year on the 
stage, plays the role of Lady Wafton in 
her most happy manner. She played in 
Richmond even before the Civil War, and 
began her long and notable career at the 
Boston Museum in 1856. Miss Vernon 
commands the admira- 
tion of theatre-goers as 
completely as in the 
earlier years, for she is 
an artist who fulfills 
the most exacting re- 
quirements of the com- 
plete interpretation of 
a role. Having been 
with Mr. Hodge ever 
since he began his 
career, she is naturally 
as proud of his work 
and well-deserved suc- 
cess as author, pro- 
ducer and actor, as a 
mother would be of a 
son’s achievement. 

William Hodge’s 
comedy is distinctly a 
triumph, and contrib- 
utes a quota of these 
times to the glory of 
the golden age of 
Goldsmith and Brinsley 
Sheridan, in providing 
a comedy that will live 
because it deals with 
the strength and weak- 
ness, the wisdom and 
folly and the joys and 
sorrows of human life, 
which recur, genera- 
tion after generation, 
constituting a never-ending panorama of 
human events in the passing. 

As the audience leaves the theatre, you 
can see the beam of enjoyment in their 
faces, bespeaking not only a pleasant 
evening, but satisfaction in knowing that 
“sister” was finally and properly fixed, and 
another domestic tragedy averted through 
an exercise of old-fashioned, tried and 
tested common-sense, which is the domi- 
nant note of William Hodge’s work both 
as an author and as an artist. 
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John Townsend Trowbridge 


An Appreciation 


by 
Nixon Waterman 


UTHOR of fifty good, wholesome 
volumes consisting chiefly of 
poems and stories for youths 
and grown-ups, John Townsend 

Trowbridge was, if possible, even more de- 
lightfully entertaining outside of his books 
than within their covers. A man of true 
dignity and of serious purpose in life, yet 
he was always keen to sense the pleas- 
urable, humorous phases of everything 
happening about him. 

He was quick-witted in the truest 
sense. His repartee was as brilliant as it 
was instantaneous. But with all of his 
mental lustre he was high-minded in his 
choice of thought and his manner of 
expression. The “despised pun” which 
some purists who are lacking in the mental 
acuteness necessary for its making or 
appreciation are fond of terming “the 
lowest form of wit,’ Mr. Trowbridge 
would, employ with pleasing effect. 

But he was guarded in his open-hearted- 
ness and freedom of speech. He would 
not condescend to be a clown, even for 
the moment, before those who had not 
through intimate acquaintanceship, come 
to realize that he was, in no sense, ‘‘a mere 
punster.” He reserved his best quips for 
his better listeners. He had a keen appreci- 
ation of the truth that 

“‘A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 

Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 

Of him that makes it.” 

The rare gift of lending to everything 
he said a peculiar worthwhileness made 
Mr. Trowbridge’s conversation a thing of 
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real charm. When a member of a social 
round-table, or of a mixed party, he was 
moved to contribute his share to the fund 
of general comment, all were disposed to 
listen carefully, knowing that, otherwise, 
something pertinent and to the point 
would be lost. And he possessed that 
still more precious “knack” of calling forth 
from those about him, in his splendid 
“give-and-take” mianner, the very best 
they had to offer. He not only gave them 
a good time, but he never failed to leave 
with them the impression that they, like- 
wise, had given him a good time. A visit 
with him was as revivifying as a morning 
walk through a woodland path when the 
tang and the tingle of the autumn’s earliest 
frost is in the air. It was small wonder 
that the many who came to call on him 
in his later and less active years of author- 
ship nearly always went away chiding 
themselves for having stayed so long; 
much longer than they had intended. 
Some years ago, as a company of men 
and women, eminent in the field of author- 
ship, were on a train en route from Boston 
to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, to attend 
the exercises which marked the opening 
of the Thomas Bailey Aldrich Memorial 
Building, in the boyhood home of that 
loved writer, Mr. Trowbridge made one 
of the many fine puns which were so 
charmingly characteristic of him. A 
brother author in speaking to him of 
“Mark Twain,” who was a member of 
the party, said: 
“Mr. Trowbridge, don’t you think that 
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‘Mark Twain’ who began his career so many 
years ago with his ‘Innocents Abroad,’ and 
i actively producing books and maga- 
zine articles, is giving the world an example 
of continuity in literary effort unparalleled 
in the history of writers?” 

“Indeed I do,” was the instant response 
of Mr. Trowbridge, whose white, abundant 
locks bore the frosts of four score of win- 
ters, “but I defy anyone to discover any 
marked wane in the quality of his work.” 


is still 
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achieved the distinction of having been 
dramatized and of enjoying popular runs 
as plays have fulfilled the significant 
purposes of social reform which their 
author set forth in such permanently 
entertaining style. 

But notwithstanding the serious and 
enduring form in which Mr. Trowbridge 
has embodied true worth in his volumes 
of prose, doubtless it is as a poet that he 
makes his highest claim to permanent 














THE PROPHET SEES THE REALIZATION 


OF HIS VISION 


wuthor of ‘Darius Green and His Flying Machine” greeting Claude Graham-White, the eminent aviator 


The serious work done by Mr. Trow- 
bridge in both prose and verse need not 


be here dwelt upon. His many volumes 
of stories for boys and girls are marked 
first of all by’ a fine, strength-giving, 
character-building wholesomeness still far 
enough removed from ‘‘goody-goodiness” 
to;make them beloved of red-blooded 
youth. The fact that some of them have 
been before the public for a matter of 
half a century and are still among the most 
read books on the juvenile library shelves 
is eloquent testimony regarding their 
inherent worth and wearing quality. His 
books for grown-ups, some of which have 


recognition in American literature. There 
are, all through his poems, the tender 
heart to heart touches and the most inti- 
mate setting forth of the relationships 
of fellow beings. He knew life in many 
of its phases. Beginning his years as a 
farmer boy in a rough region of western 
New York, he worked his way up through 
a path beset with enough of barriers to 
develop the innate strength and greatness 
that were in him, yet not enough to sug- 
gest the possibility of defeat. 

Having early in life felt the call to 
literature, he gravitated, as do so many 
ambitious young men and women, to a 
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big city in which to make his name. In 
New York he suffered the common “‘pangs 
of authorship.” Later on he made his 
home in Boston, in which city he met with 
more speedy and general recognition. In 
his Pleasant Street residence, in Arlington, 
he made his home for half a century, and 
in this loved habitation, surrounded by his 
family, his long, rich, beautifully complete 
life was brought to a close on February 
12, 1916. 

Mr. Trowbridge’s last important work 
was the writing, some ten years before his 
death, of his autobiography which he 
called “My Own Story.” It is in many 
respects one of his most valuable and 
important gifts to the public. It sets 
forth not only the controlling factors and 
influences of his own life, but it is an inter- 
esting picture of the world that environed 
him during his long and purposeful career. 
Read in connection with his other books 
of fiction and poetry, it serves as a key to 
their deeper meanings. ; 

As has been so aptly said of Mr. Trow- 
bridge, his whole life, his daily proceedings, 
his verses and stories, gave out the per- 
fume of meadow-sweet and of wholesome 
household herbs. There was nothing 
doubtful about him. Those who were 
blest with his acquaintanceship will always 
think of him as 

“That tower of strength 


Which stood four-square to all the winds 
that blew.” 


He made you think better of the world 
and of yourself. His motto was to enjoy 
the good things of life and to make the 
wrong things right. There was not a 
trace of the “Oh, what’s the use?”’ melan- 
choly hopelessness in his make-up. He 
never despaired of making the world better 
and happier, but he did it by example even 
more compellingly than by precept. He 
knew human nature as but few men have 
the power of fathoming it. He had 
traveled extensively, having made some- 
thing like a half dozen trips to Europe, at 
one time residing there with his family 
for a considerable period. He was a close 
observer and “a snapper-up of,” what 
would be to other men, “unconsidered 
trifles.” His stories and poems were 
founded upon the incidents of real life 
that surrounded him. One of his most 


famous poems of lighter character, “Darius 
Green and His Flying Machine,” written 
forty years before the appearance of the 
real aerial craft, was, as Mr. Trowbridge 
says, “suggested by a story I heard about 
a man who tried to fly, and found the 
landing the hardest part of it. I had no 
gift of prophecy. I made no attempt to 
look into the future.” Mr. Trowbridge’s 
keen, whimsical humor is well brought 
out in the words of the prying, investi- 
gating Yankee youth, Darius: 
“Birds can fly, 
’ why can’t I? 
Must we give in,” 
Says he with a grin, 
““*T the bluebird an’ phoebe 
Are smarter ’n we be? 
Jest fold our hands an’ see the swaller 
An’ blackbird an’ catbird beat us holler?” 
He argued further: ‘‘Ner I can’t see 
What’s th’ use o’ wings to the bumble-bee, 
Fer to get a livin’ with, more 'n to me— 
Ain’t my business 
Important ’s his’n is?” 


But while his poems in lighter vein, are 
in every “School Speaker’ in the land and 
are the delight of every youth who is 
called upon to contribute something to 
the exercises of “the last day of school,” 
it is in his splendidly conceived and care- 
fully finished serious pieces such as ‘‘Mid- 
Summer,” “The Peewe,” “At Sea,” and 
others of similar excellence that he is 
most firmly and fondly fixed in the minds 
and hearts of his world-wide admirers. 

As a writer and poet, as a citizen and a 
friend, he carried with him a fine, ennobling 
atmosphere that bettered all the world 
that came within the zone of his influence. 
With his passing we have bade farewell to 
the last of that eminent circle—Emerson, 
Longfellow, Alcott, Whittier, Holmes, and 
others—of which revered company Mr. 
Trowbridge was a prominent and dis- 
tinguished member. 

In seeking to adjust themselves to the 
material absence of the revered poet, his 
friends and admirers the world over will 
say “Amen!” to the message of condolence 
which, on his passing, was received by his 
family from that other loved American 
singer, James Whitcomb Riley: 

“Truly a divinely gifted man. Abiding 
peace and joy are his forever.” 
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The Reign of 
Rhythmic Gymnastics 


by Marie Widmer 


N spite of the war and the inevitable 
financial depression prevailing through- 
out the country, Switzerland has not 
only distinguished herself as a never- 
tiring angel of mercy ministering to the 
sufferers of the war, but she has, moreover, 
found time to devote her attention to Dal- 
croze eurythmics or rhythmic gymnastics. 

The method was founded by Jaques- 
Dalcroze, a brilliantly gifted composer and 
musician of Geneva, who had made the 
discovery that a real artistic understanding 
of note values and rhythms could be best 
imparted to students with the aid of 
certain bodily movements. Cities like 
Geneva and Lausanne quickly realized 
the great value of the system, and the 
musical instruction of a majority of the 
school children was then entrusted to 
Jaques-Dalcroze. The results, which were 
occasionally demonstrated to the public 
when the pupils sang and danced some 
numbers at a special school or public 
festival, proved a revelation. Not only 
had the children lost all awkwardness, 
but also every movement betrayed an 
unusual understanding of the music which 
was being played. By the little graces of 
their hands and arms, the harmonies of 
limbs, waists, and shoulders in their atti- 
tudes, they rendered their songs in a way 
which aroused the enthusiasm of the entire 
audience. 

Outsiders became interested. Various 
cities in Europe made tempting offers 
to the talented creator of rhythmic gym- 
nastics, and in 1910 Germany finally 


succeeded in winning Jaques-Dalcroze 
away from Geneva. A wonderful institute 
was then founded at Hellerau near Dresden, 
where thousands of pupils, including edu- 
cators, social scientists and dancing mas- 
ters of all nationalities, ages and sexes 
have since been taught that yet rare 
natural art of physical-emotional grace. 

Then came the war, but the art wes 
still taught at Hellerau. A few weeks 
later Jaques-Dalcroze returned to Switzer- 
land for a vacation, and there he was 
courageous—many called it foolish— 
enough to sign the protest made by Swiss 
artists and savants against the bombard- 
ing of the Cathedral of Rheims. Two 
weeks later he was officially excommuni- 
cated from Hellerau, although his methods 
had been adopted in a large number of 
German schools, including the Berlin 
High School and the leading conserva- 
tories, and in spite of the fact that the 
Dalcroze representation of ‘Orpheus’ had 
won the unanimous applause of press and 
public. 

*” * * 

This occurrence made it possible for 
Geneva to make offers to the great com- 
poser she had lost in 1910, and when his 
incomparable art manifested itself once 
more on the occasion of the Geneva 
Centennial in June, 1915, the Genevese 
felt more than ever that it was their duty 
to retain the master in their midst and the 
inauguration of a palatial Jaques-Dalcroze 
Institute actually took place on October 
14, 1915. 
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accurately or to play pie 
memorized, they had not 
slightest power of givi: 
musical expression to thei 
simplest thoughts or feelings 

Jaques -Dalcroze belie, 
that technique should 
nothing but a means to art 
and that a musical educatior 
should first of all begin wit! 
a rational awakening of 
musical instinct. He first of 
all seeks to develop the ind 
vidual temperament before | 
attempts to enable an indi 
vidual to express his tempera 
ment. Consequently, a Dal- 
croze student does not lear: 
the technique of his art unti 
he is accustomed to think an: 
to feel; he is then at once 
capable of becoming some- 
thing superior to a mere good 
worker. 

There are two physical 
agents by means of which 
we appreciate music—the ear 
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SCENE IN FIRST ACT OF THE 
GENEVA PAGEANT 


The idea of eurythmics was 
born in Jaques-Dalcroze’s 
mind when he was professor 
of harmony at the Geneva 
Conservatory of Music, where 
he first realized that the stu- 
dents were taught to play 
instruments and to sing songs 
without any thought of such 
accomplishments becoming a 
means of self-expression. He 
discovered that pupils, tech- 
nically far advanced, after 
many years of study, were un- 
able to deal with the simplest 
problems in rhythm, and that 
their sense for pitch, relative 
or absolute, was most defec- 
tive; that while able to read Z PLASTIC EXERCISES 
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SCENES FROM THE CENTENNIAL PAGEANT AT GENEVA, HELD IN JUNE, 1915 


as regards sound and the nervous system) 
as regards rhythm. Jaques-Dalcroze €x- 
plains that these two agents cannot easily 
be trained together, as a child finds it 
difficult to appreciate at the same time 
a succession of notes forming a melody 
and the rhythm which animates them. 
He therefore advocates an independent 
study of each of these two elements, and 
as tone has not its origin and model in 
ourselves, he considers it secondary, 
while movement is instinctive in man and 


therefore primary. So the Dalcroze 
method begins the study of music by 
careful and experimental teaching of 
movement. This is based in earliest child- 
hood on the automatic exercise of march- 
ing, which is the natural model of time 
measure. 

By means of various accentuations with 
the foot, the Dalcroze students are taught 
the different time measures. Pauses of 
varying length in the marching teach the 
children to distinguish durations of sound; 
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movements to time with the arms and the 
head preserve order in the succession of 
the time measures and analyze the bars 
and pauses. 

It is especially pointed out that in 
learning to obey the laws of musical 
rhythm through bodily movements the 
students of eurythmics acquire at the 
same time will control over such move- 
ments, and that self-mastery which only 
a free and spontaneous action of mind 
and body can give. 

Actual comparisons have shown that 
pupils studying music according to the 
Dalcroze method are able to conquer all 
difficulties of rhythm and note values, 
as well as those of sight-reading, counter- 
point and vocal or instrumental improvisa- 
tion more thoroughly and rapidly than 
those studying under any other method 
of instruction. It has been found that 
beginners in music under the Dalcroze 
system, even children of seven or eight, 
can accomplish in two years what the 
average student of other methods does in 
four. Not only this, but they assimilate 
the very essence of music because through 


bodily movements they seize its emotional 
and expressive elements. 


OF RHYTHMIC GYMNASTICS 


It is further shown that the effect of 
rhythmic gymnastics on the pupil is one 
of mental and physical exhilaration and 
comparisons in mental and moral fitness 
between ordinary school pupils and those 
having received one or two years’ training 
in eurythmics invariably show a marked 
superiority in the latter. 

The marvelous possibilities of eu 
mics applied to the stage for chorus 
groupings and ballets have hardly 
exploited as yet, but recent superb 
formances of Gltck’s “Orpheus” and the 
great Geneva Centenary Pageant, where 
eurythmic principles were used th 
remarkable success, have given striking 
indications of what may be accomplished 
in the dramatic field. 

It is generally anticipated that euryth- 
mics in Switzerland will in no distant future 
become a recognized branch of modern 
pedagogy, preceding and later on complet- 
ing a child’s education. But other coun- 
tries, too, have long ere this recognized 
the enormous value of rhythmic gymnas- 
tics, and London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna and 
Petrograd were among the first important 
cities where academies have actually been 
founded. 
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Light of the Village 


by Anne Elliott 


ITH the coming of the dia- 
mond came authority—that 
was undeniable. No longer 
at the sewing circle did Mrs. 

Beeman’s calm, placid voice have to strive 
for the upper octaves. At the opening of 
her lips the chatter of the good ladies 
ceased and all eyes were turned respect- 
fully in her direction. This deference, 
however, was not of mushroom growth. 
It had come gradually and logically into 
being, a natural manifestation of a simple 
psychological truth. 

Mrs. Beeman was neither a proud nor 
an ostentatious woman. When her hus- 
band, Silas, had brought home, instead 
of the coveted race horse, the little purple 
velvet box, her eyes had filled with tears, 
not so much for his sacrifice as for her own 
unworthiness. Her bewildered gasps of 
gratitude had been abruptly silenced by 
Silas’ stalking hastily out of the room. 
A few minutes later he was to be seen on 
the back porch steps meditating, a long 
gun across his knees. Within, his wife, 
nearly prostrated by the enormity of the 
gift, flopped-into the nearest chair, where, 
in spite of the looming hour of twelve, she 
sat in the sunshine, absorbed by a thou- 
sand iridescent plays of light. ‘Lord! 
Lord!” she began reverently, but a little 
trembling gleam of orange suggested 
another train of thought. ‘‘Naow it’s jes’ 
the way it looked that mornin’ in Mr. 
Bascom’s show winder,’’ she reminisced 
ecstatically, “and to think that Silas 
should remember—and to think it belongs 


to me—all to me! O, Silas!’ She stood 
before him, her eyes starry, her tone one 
of exaltation. 

Under this deification Silas became 
bashful; he hung his head and muttered 
sheepishly, ‘Taint nothin’, ’taint nothin’. 
What’s a lil’ bit o’ glass to stir up such a 
rumpus over?” 

‘A lil’ bit o’ glass! You call my lovely, 
gen-u-ine diamond a lil’ bit o’ glass!’’ With 
a mighty dignity she sailed into the house. 
Her laughing voice came back to him— 
“Don’t you ever again daster insult my 
jewels,” she chirruped. 

From that day the pin, carefully guarded 
by a strong chain attached by the local 
jeweler, shone on her ample bosom with a 
clear and sparkling light that brought a 
feeling of confidence to its wearer and a 
spirit of respectful admiration to its be- 
holder. Eventually it came to be felt that 
the owner of a diamond could be mistress 
of any situation, and inevitably the hon- 
ored lady grew in grace to meet the 
requirements. As president of the Mission- 
ary Society her plans for a reorganization, 
long and vainly cherished by a timid 
treasurer, met with unanimous approval. 
As head of the Sewing Circle her patterns 
for crochet and her stitches for lace were 
pronounced the prettiest. As leader of 
the Married Ladies’ Choral her voice, 
while eclipsed in technique and range by 
half a score of others, was declared per- 
fect. On the cumulative strength of the 
diamond she was appointed weekly visitor 
to the State Poor Farm, and the inmates 
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thrived on its glitter. Old Black Sue, a 
southern derelict, drifted into the little 
northern village, no one could remember 
how or when, met the terrors of death and 
bravely passed out to the Great Unknown 
with the jewel grasped tightly in her 
wrinkled gray hands. One or two ardent 
but reckless spirits so far forgot themselves 
as to mention even in the worthy pastor’s 
hearing their belief that the diamond pos- 
sessed miraculous powers. The scathing 
denunciation of superstition and the su- 
perstitious, that followed the next Sun- 
day, however, silenced such sacrilegious 
meanderings. 

On the other hand, needless to state, the 
stone and its mistress had their disparagers. 
A reactionary party headed by a female 
whose shrill treble indisputably entitled 
her to the leadership of the Singing Dames 
—a good wife whose exquisite stitcher 
had heretofore commanded the undivided 
admiration of the Sewing Circle, and the 
hardly-used and much-abused treasures 
whose earnest advocacy of all reform had 
been consistently disregarded—these three 
ladies had a small but staunch following, 
inspired to look at the matter from an 
unbiased point of view and possessed of 
sufficient audacity to criticize not only 
the appurtenances of a certain Olympian, 
but the Olympian herself. At first they 
did it furtively, with veiled innuendoes 
seeking to sound each other’s state of 
mind, then assembling in a cautious little 
clan, they made bold to reveal their most 
hideous suspicions as to the quality of 
the diamond and the actual ability of its 
owner. Madam Tiptone’s great-grand- 
aunt used to have a stone twice as large 
and a thousand times brighter. My Lady 
Needleworthy once upon a time had one of 
her own, which, while perhaps not quite so 
large, was a much whiter and purer gem. 
Hers had been a diamond of the first 
water, while the yellow lights of um- um- 
(the others nodded sagely) wouldn’t to her 
way of thinking. Here the treasurer inter- 
rupted derisively and vengefully, “Them 
yaller lights wouldn’t give it no rank at all 
in a real good New York store.” The truth 
of this speech was indubitable, its courage 
admirable. 

The worm had turned and with so 
glorious a flop that the poor vindictive 


little woman wallowing so long in <ilent 
spleen now was acceded an unbounded 
field as head of the opposition. Its num- 
bers, however, did not grow apace—few 
recruits joined and there were even some 
backsliders, among them the Lady of the 
Needle, whose stitches one luminous day 
received such wholesale and unstinted 
admiration that she ambled as directly 
as possible up to Mrs. Beeman and whis- 
pered penitently, “My diamond was only 
a lil’ chip, not a speck near as big as 
yours, and Lord! but it was yeller!” 
Unsuspecting Mrs. Beeman was surprised, 
but the affluence of such amiability and 
friendliness could not but be returned in 
kind, so the two ladies beamed and sim- 
pered until the President herself 
thoroughly embarrassed. 
+ * + 

But if to her slow, friendly mind outer 
events seemed to flow harmoniously, at 
home trouble was brewing, and this even 
Mrs. Beeman could see. For some time 
the diamond gleaming so benignly from the 
ample black silk bosom had sent counter 
darts to its mistress’ heart. On a Sun- 
day especially, seated in the bespattered 
buggy behind the broken-kneed old mare, 
the loud blowings and painful limpings 
were not necessary to convince the lady 
of a dire need of something more genuine 
in the way of horseflesh. “‘Me with a 
diamond like this,” patting her bosom 
lovingly, “‘and Silas with a nag like that.” 
Her eyes contracted and a little frightened 
look crept into them, for in her soul she 
knew the solution of this trouble. 

But still she fought it. ‘Oh, old Kitty’s 
good for some time yet,” she equivocated. 
The days came though, even Sewing Circle 
days, when she left the diamond in its 
little purple box locked carefully in the 
upper bureau drawer, and sallied forth 
unadorned as to person and chastened as 
to spirit. These days, however, were days 
of even greater outward triumph. The 
ladies, quick to notice the omission, exulted 
in it. “She don’t always want to impress 
us who ain’t got none,” they thought, 
and their simple appreciation and sin- 
cere affection were shown in a thousand 
little ways. On such occasions, Silas, too, 
seemed to brighten, to emerge from the de- 
spondency into which he was often plunged 


was 
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For the diamond itself he had always 
shown a marked aversion. His wife laid 
this to his fear of demonstration, and while 
she carefully refrained from all wordy 
gratitude, she nevertheless felt it only the 
simplest act of justice to honor with its 
brilliance the family hearth, though even- 
ing after evening its cheery little sallies 
had elicited nothing but the glummest 
of responses. At first this attitude had 
troubled her. Afterward in the bustle of 
her enlarged life she grew to ignore, then 
to forget it. Now she understood. ‘‘To 
be known as the husband of me, instead 
of me being known as the wife of him,” 
she reflected sagely. ‘“‘He’s got to have 
something to give him a lift in the world 
just like my diamond gives me,” she at 
length brought herself to admit decisively. 

The next morning Silas received detailed 
instructions concerning ‘a cold but appe- 
tizing dinner laid away on the bottom 
pantry shelf, and No. 4 puffed on to Grace- 
bridge with a black silk lady among its 
passengers. 

Mr. Bascom himself was not in the shop, 
but the insinuating clerk was so evidently 
his equal, if not superior, that Mrs. Bee- 
man decided to submit her business to 
him. When he had accommodated her 
with his ear, he begged to be allowed to 
see the gem. A _ prodigious fumbling 
brought the purple box from out the re- 
mote recesses of her reticule. ‘“There,”’ 
she said, tremulous pride in her voice and 
gathering tears in her eyes, “there it be— 
and—and how much’ll you guv for it?” 
Every vestige of presidential grammar had 
left her, every atom of choral dignity, 
every trace of sewing circle confidence. 
She stood, a round quaking mass of hu- 
manity; even the best black silk hung 
limp and dismayed. Little finger tanta- 
lizingly curled, the debonair clerk squinted 
knowingly at the stone. Suddenly his 
abandon left him. With a suspicious look 
at the trembling figure, he retired behind 
a green baize curtain, from which he issued 
a few moments later, an emblem of incor- 
ruptible virtue and unassailable dignity. 
“Madam, madam,” he reiterated impres- 
sively, an uncompromisingly cold eye upon 
her, “the prevailing market price for paste” 
—with cruel emphasis—‘‘is comparatively 
little, practically nothing”—mouthing the 
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words with evident relish—‘‘the setting 
—er—seems to be genuine, but I am 
unfortunately, madam, not empowered 
by Mr. Bascom to buy cast-off settings.” 
Regardless of the look calculated to strike 
terror to the heart of the hardest criminal, 
the poor lady mechanically returned the 
box to the reticule and staggered in utter 
bewilderment out of the store. 

Mrs. Beeman sank heavily into the 
kitchen rocker. The clock ticked comfort-. 
ably, the kettle sang cheerily, the warm 
glow from the stove fell full upon the red 
tablecloth, but all the cosiness of the hour 
was lost. Even puss purred and rubbed 
unreproved against the sacred hem of the 
very best. At last the voice of the length- 
ening shadows made itself heard and with 
dull, lifeless steps she laid out Silas’ 
supper. Then stumping up the back steps 
to her bedroom she was soon hid from 
view under the patchwork quilt. Two 
hours later, when the amazed Silas found 
her there, the closed eyes prevented any 
explanation. With a patient kindness he 
gently descended to the kitchen to pull 
off his cowh‘de boots, and then creeping 
noiselessly back, he undressed with well- 
meaning if needless caution. For the 
closed eyes were far from indicating sleep. 
Never in all its forty-five years had that 
slow, peaceful mind been moved to such 
rapid turbulent thoughts. Did or did not 
Silas know? That was the haunting ques- 
tion. . . . Suddenly the answer came in 
his own voice and with an awful vividness 
—‘lil’ bit o’ glass, lil’ bit o’ glass.” 

* + * 

The morning’s resolution was that Silas, 
guilty or not, must be acquainted with 
her discovery. Her blanched face and 
hollow eyes frightened him; her words 
stirred his slow mentality to action. ‘Lor’ 
Effie, you say the clerk tol’ you that? 
He don’t know nothin’ bout diamants— 
ye oughter had asked for old Mr. Bascom 
—he’s the man I bought it from. I don’t 
guess that clerk knows nothin’.” 

Having delivered himself of this lengthy 
speech, Mr. Beeman clumped out in to the 
back shed, from which he soon emerged, 
gun in hand, and a contemplative eye on 
the back wood lot. But the designs on 
the back wood lot were sadly misinter- 
preted as Mrs. Beeman bemoaned the 
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fact that Mr. Beeman could so heartlessly 
dismiss the matter in a childish shot at a 
squirrel or rabbit. Still his words had 
brought comfort and with a strong pre- 
monition of its success she planned a 
speedy excursion to town. Silas, once out 
of sight of the house, set his long legs 
going at a pace they had not for years 
even dreamed of, and finally in a whirl 
of jubilation he threw himself on the back 
platform of No. 4 as she steamed out of 
the station Gracebridge bound. All his 
apathy had vanished; his eyes shone with 
a boyish excitement. Mind as well as body 
stimulated by the unwonted activity, his 
thoughts came quickly, clearly. He 
mapped out a definite plan, later carried 
into effect with but few variations, and 
those all favoring the original scheme. A 
great hand clapped down on his shoulder, 
“Goin’ huntin’?”’ a great voice roared, 
while a strangely small eye glittered covet- 
ously along the barrel’s length. ‘“Let’s see 
the gun,” the giant bellowed. After a 
searching examination he returned it and 
asked carelessly, ‘“What’ll yer take fr it?”’ 
A shrewd look crept into Silas’ astonished 
eye—while with the utmost nonchalance 
he said “hadn’t calculated to sell that gun, 
never could get a truer shooter.” A few 
more casual merits whetted the covetous 
one into rashness. ‘Say, Silas, yer don’t do 
half the shootin’ I do; I’ll give yer $50 fer 
that shootin’ piece.” Silas smiled con- 
temptuously and began to button up his 
coat. “Say, ’ll $60 do it? Well, here’s my 
word for $75,” and the little eyes gleamed 
expectantly. 

“Zeb, yer word’s a good un, but yer 
money’s better; you give me $75 cash, 
and I give you the gun. . . . Oh jes’ come 
along to the bank; guess yer know how 
to git it’ thar.” 

A light little smile twitching at his big 
mouth, Silas walked by the gun shop 
where he knew but a grudging $35 would 
have been extended in welcome to the once 
boasted inmate. The jeweler’s shop came 
next, a fatal proximity guilty in the first 
degree. Totally oblivious of a certain 
theatrical little clerk, Silas passed into 
Mr. Bascom’s private room, where he 
cogently stated his predicament and 
stimulated the worthy merchant by the 
sight of the ready cash to the oily avowal 
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that if a lie could help a friend, he wacn’t 
the man to balk at it. Whereat Silas hotly 
protested that “they warn’t no call to 
lie’—only to take the stone back for 
re-examination, exchange it for a genuine 
one and then return a veracious verdict to 
his wife. After risking the guess that Nirs. 
Beeman would appear on the morrow, and 
intimating that the clerk might enjoy a 
half-holiday, Silas stalked triumphantly 
out of the store. 
* * * 

That no avenging angel in the shape 
of a surly young clerk blocked her path 
the next day Mrs. Beeman gave most 
audible thanks. Still, several of Mr. Bas- 
com’s sweetest smiles were required before 
even a spectre of her usual self-control 
could be mustered. His lazy, sleepy eyes 
blinked encouragingly; his oily, gentle 
voice was full of impersonal soothings. 
At last the subject was broached, finally 
the matter was explained, and Mrs. 
Beeman, desperate eyes glued on the green 
baize curtain, awaited the last judgment. 

Silas met her at the station. An air of 
eager intentness replaced his usual phlegm; 
suppressed excitement leaked out through 
his long, lank joints. His wife’s look of 
contentment satisfied, even inspired him. 
With the gallantry of a long buried past, 
he offered her his arm and escorted her 
to the edge of the platform. But no be- 
spattered buggy, no slumbering Kit was 
in sight. A dull foreboding rose in Mrs. 
Beeman’s heart. Submerged in the excite- 
ment of the last few days, her original 
sacrifice had lost shape—now it rose a 
phantom near and inexorable. Kit, of 
course, had dropped dead. The immediate 
necessity of a new equine outfit was impera- 
tive. Not a day, not a minute longer 
should she enjoy her diamond. “Silas, 
Silas!” The tone and the accompanying 
transformation startled Mr. Beeman hor- 
ribly. He felt himself discovered, dis- 
graced, and all his own and Effie’s peace 
of mind gone forever. He hung his head 
and waited. The pause grew unbearable. 

“T didn’t mean ter—Lor’ it jes hap- 
pened in the beginning an’ then, an’ then,” 
he stuttered, “but now,” he appealed, “it’s 
all right, ain’t-it?” 

She looked at him with vague, uncom- 
prehending eyes, her mind full of the sad 
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necessity of renunciation. “It do seem 
jes’ a part of me,” she thought, “like as 
might one of my children, if the good Lord 
had giv ’°em to me... . Silas,” her tone 
again drove the blood from his heart—he 
trembled under the forced firmness 
“Silas, this diamond”... 

“Oh, I know, Effie,” he groaned in an 
agony of spirit. 
diamond,” she went on uncom- 
promisingly, “is a fraud.” The surcharged 
Silas mopped a hectic brow. ‘“‘A fraud,” 
she repeated. “Here I be, the wife of a 
poor farmer, a wearin’ jewels that only the 
rich oughter wear—me without an extra 
cent to my name, an’ you forced to drive 
roun’ an old broken-down nag that falls 
dead in the traces. A fine wife I be! 
Here, Silas, take this pin an’ sell it an’ buy 
a decent hoss.” Silas’ huge astonishment 
was lost upon her as she stood quivering 
with righteousness, her intense hand 
beseeching acceptance of her expiation. 

* * . 

After a long and painstaking search, 
Silas located his surprised voice in the 
deeps of one of his cowhides, whence it 
uttered an unintelligibly small note of 
protest that slowly swelled into a trium- 
phant roar. “Lor,’ Lor’ Effie, what you 


“This 


a-talkin’ "bout? Kit ain’t dead an’ ain’t 
goin’ to be for a long time yit. She’s 
a-waitin’ fer us up at the store. Besides, 
do you think I be the man to sell my wife’s 
jewels fer my own personal hoss flesh?” 
The keen contempt inspired him, his tall 
frame uncrooked to heroic dimensions, his 
heavy-lidded eyes flashed wide. Effie 
looked at him with an admiration he had 
long failed to elicit. ‘Guess ef I want a 
new nag I’ll go buy it. Guess my wife 
ain’t goin’ to supply me with pin money.” 

Effie revelled in the bullying, chuckled 
at the pun and wondered if she had ever 
half appreciated that husband of hers. 
Even Kit seemed infused with the new 
spirit—her long, knotty legs unlimbered 
incredibly, shooting out at incalculable 
angles. ‘‘Lor, Effie, there’s more life in this 
old hoss now than there ever was in Nancy 
Hanks. Why! what could I be wantin’ 
of another hoss? Women folk are queer.” 

In affectionate affirmation Effie snuggled 
close to her reflective spouse, who from 
his exalted position looked indulgently 
down upon her. His eye rested with pride 
upon the sparkling little stone. ‘“‘Lor, 
but it do set a man up to hev his wife 
a-wearin’ a real, gen-u-ine diamant,” he 
said. 


WHEN SHAKESPEARE WROTE 


By NIXON WATERMAN 


aay Shakespeare wrote, the world was new; 
He did not follow others who 

Had grabbed up everything in sight 

And written all there was to write, 
And in a clever manner, too. 


No, all an author had to do 
Was just to loaf around and view 
A field with themes all fresh and bright, 
When Shakespeare wrote. 


Folks did not keep him in a stew 
And say he’d plagiarized his Jew 


And Hamlet. 


Ah, ’twas easy, quite, 


For Shakespeare had not rendered trite 
Each thought that could one’s muse imbue, 
When Shakespeare wrote. 
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“Excuse me,” rang out the well-known voice of the Judge, ‘‘but I couldn’t help hearing 
that last remark, madam; so I want to let you know I’m not playing the keyhole game. 
I just came in a little early” 





Judge Koons 


OY 
Russell Kelso Carter 


( CONTINUED ) 


od 


Synopsis.—After graduating from boarding school, Mildred Playfair returns to her home at Gctes Corners, 


where her uncle, Caleb Koons, has his law office. 


She is thrown much in the society of a young minister, 


Robert Hamilton, with whom she is in love, but another man, Fordham Riggs, is determined to win her hand, 


and he views her friendship with Hamilton with disfavor. 


watch him closely. 
toward him. 
This gives him an opening to her favor. 
him. 
suspicious. One 
conscious, and leaves him to his fate. 
Mildred, and they find Robert absent. 


The Judge does not trust Riggs, and decides to 


Robert Hamilton continues his attentions to Mildred, which makes Riggs more hostile 
On her return from a visit Mildred is saved from death by Riggs, who is himself 

Besides, he has power to ruin her father and take his property from 
Still, he promises not to press the matter if Mildred will marry him. 
day while out walking, accompanied by his dog, Sport, Riggs 


lf severely hurt. 


Meanwhile the Judge is still 
nds Hamilton in a pit un- 


Judge Koons, who was to speak at Hamilton's church, goes there with 
Meanwhile Sport returns to the unconscious man in the pit, and the 


next morning attracts the attention of men belonging to a construction fans. who find Robert and take him away 


in their caboose. spe then starts off toward 
dren in a yard. e 


me, dragging Hami 
finally cscapes and starts off for home again with the coat. 


ton’s coat, but is confined by some chil- 
On reaching the hotel, Judge 


Koons, talking with Riggs, discovers that the coat is Hamilton's, and having learned that the dog came from 


the river road, 


s.arts out with Riggs tc find Hamilton. 


Sport leads them to the pit and directs their attention 


to the railroad bridge whcre the Judge finds a clew that leads him to think that Hamilton fell from the bridge and 


dragged himself to the pit. At the 


udge’s suggestion, Riggs descends into the pit, but finds only evidence 


that Hamilton has escaped. Here the matter rests, though Koons keeps up the search and tells Mildred that 
Hamilton will surely be found 


CHAPTER XVI 


R. RIGGS was not a thorough 
villain. He really meant to be 
a gentleman, and acted like one 
whenever there was no power- 
ful inducement to act otherwise. He be- 
longed to that vast crowd of floaters who 
appeaftto best advantage in the middle of 
a down-stream course, but who are not 
well adapted to moving in the reverse di- 
rection. Mr. Riggs had given a great deal 
of thought to his relations with Mildred 
Playfair, and studied the situation to see 
how he could act so as to win her approval. 
He certainly wanted to win it; there was 
no doubt of that; and he strove to make 
himself believe that now Hamilton was out 
of the way, there was nothing wrong in his 
winning it, and in winning the girl. 

Mr. Riggs was in love. He had been 
affected several times before in his life 
with the same complaint, but this time it 
struck a trifle deeper and took hold on 


» 


something besides his skin. He honestly 
thought Mildred beautiful and attractive, 
and earnestly wished to make her his 
wife. This was for the prescnt at least his 
chief aim in life, and he addressed himself 
to the accomplishment with all his powers. 

Mr. Riggs rather prided himself on his 
ability to read the disposition of the fair 
sex, and from his former experiences he 
had arrived at the conclusion that women 
never like to think they are being pressed 
to a decision. They like to make decisions 
at first hand, to discover them, so to speak, 
for themselves. So he resolved not to urge 
Mildred to answer his question; in fact he 
determined to prevent her from doing so. 

“She will admire my self-denial and 
restraint,’ he said to himself. “If I can- 
only get her to admire me a little, the step 
to love is not a long one.” 

Mr. Riggs shook himself before the glass, 
and adjusted his tie. He was quite well 
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satisfied with his progress in virtue, and 
in the arts of love-making and diplomacy. 
His manifest interest in poor Hamilton 
was gradually causing him to feel really 
sorry for the man, and this sorrow he mis- 
took for genuine kindness of heart. The 
fact that he had hunted half the day with 
the Judge for any sign of the minister 
loomed up in his memory until it over- 
shadowed hts “passing by on the other 
side.” As his confidence in himself grew, 
he lost his fear of Hamilton, and began 
even to entertain the notion that he could 
beat him on his own ground in the favor 
of the little lady in question. 
* * * 

A month had gone by, and one bright 
sunshiny afternoon found Mr. Riggs and 
Mildred engaging in a game of tennis on 
the court in the “big house” grounds. 
Mildred’s love for the game, and her un- 
conquerable desire to see if she could beat 
one who was heralded as a master—joined 
with her wish to be courteous to the man 
who certainly was most courteous and 
indulgent towards her—led to the play. 
Mr. Riggs had ventured to ask for the 
favor of meeting her on the court; and 
she had really been glad to avail herself 
of something to shake off her brooding 
care. 

Mr. Riggs was delighted. He warmed 
up towards everybody. A tramp came 
along and asked for the price of a lodging, 
and Mr. Riggs gave him a dollar, to the 
tramp’s utmost amazement. 

“‘Dat’s a gold mine dere,”’ he said to his 
hobo companion, who had awaited his 
venture behind the fence. ‘‘Reckon he’s 
in love wid de peek-a-boo angel. Dat’s 
wot’s got him.” 

The game began, and Mildred found at 
once that she had to deal with one who 
knew all its tricks and possessed no small 
share of its possible skill. The knowledge 
nerved her to her best, and she really 
played brilliantly, winning the first set in 
rattling style, to her immense satisfaction. 

“How delightful!’”’ she exclaimed, fling- 
ing her racquet in the air and catching it 
again. “To think I should beat you!” 

“With such eyes opposite me, what 
could be expected?” gallantly asked Mr. 
Riggs, with his courtliest bow. 

“That is very generous,”’ reptied Mildred. 
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“T am afraid I could not take defeat so 
handsomely.” 

“When defeat comes in such guise,” 
answered Riggs, “‘it is positively welcome.”’ 

‘There now, that will do,” said Mildred. 
“Let’s try another set, and I want you to 
play your best, and not favor me the least 
bit. I believe I can beat you, after all.” 

Mr. Riggs bowed, but squared himself, 
deeming it best to give things another 
turn. Mildred was astonished at his skill. 
Again and again he made returns when she 
was morally certain it was impossible; 
and when he served she was frequently 
overpowered with a feeling of helplessness, 
with such lightning swiftness did the little 
sphere dart by her on the smooth court. 
Now and then she returned successfully, 
but the trend of the play went against 
her, and the set closed for Mr. Riggs, with 
only two games to her credit. She was 
disappointed, and showed it plainly, but 
when Mr. Riggs proposed playing a 
“rubber,” she declined. 

“T haven’t played for some time,” she 
said, “‘and I am really tired. You do play 
so splendidly. I never saw anything like 
it. I wish I could get that high service 
of yours; it is just wonderful.” 

Mr. Riggs protested his readiness to 
teach her all he knew, and suggested that 
she might win the next set after all, but 
Mildred said emphatically: 

“Not if you play that way all the time. 
I would have no chance, unless I really 
could learn that service. But then, even 
if I learned to serve as you do, there is the 
returning; I don’t see how I ever can be 
quick enough. The ball shoots along the 
ground, and no racquet can get under‘it.”’ 

Mr. Riggs assured her there was sofne- 
thing of a trick about returning this par- 
ticular service, and declared his belief 
that she could learn it in a little while, and 
Mildred yielded to this temptation suffi- 
ciently to agree to play again next day, 
if her arm was not too stiff. 

x ” ~ 

On the following afternoon the girl 
found that a good rubbing and the rest of 
twenty-four hours had made her strong 
little arm as good as new; so at three 
o’clock she faced Mr. Riggs across the 
tennis net and began to take her lessons. 
To her gratification she found she really 
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did improve rapidly. Mr. Riggs possessed 
the power of imparting his knowledge 
and before five o’clock Mildred was aston- 
ished and delighted at her success with the 
service, and even then managed to slip 
her racquet under several of those swift 
sliding balls,-volleyed so furiously by her 
opponent. 

“You certainly are an apt pupil, Miss 
Mildred,” said Riggs politely. “I never 
saw anyone learn that trick so easily. If 
you practice it a little I am sure you can 
play as well as I do, if not better.” 

“Now, Mr. Riggs, you are saying that 
for a compliment,” replied Mildred. 

“Indeed I am not,” returned Riggs sin- 
cerely. “I mean every word of it. Wait 
and see. Try it again tomorrow afternoon, 
and you will find what you have really 
learned.” 

So they played again next day, and 
Mildred did find that she had improved in a 
marked degree, which so delighted her 
that she played every day that week, with 
growing interest in the game, and, to a 
slight reflex degree, with some increase of 
interest in Mr. Riggs. His skill was cer- 
tainly wonderful, and Mildred admired it 
heartily. By slight degrees she extended 
a shade of this admiration to its possessor. 
He was really a handsome man, and his 
movements were graceful, easy and marked 
by that confidence that comes from trained 
strength. Then she had to admit that 
his voice was remarkably pleasant, and 
his manner was the perfection of courtesy 
and good breeding. She remembered how 
she had pronounced him ‘too good look- 
ing,g.and thought that perhaps she had 
ju him a little hastily. 

But the memory of that opinion brought 
up the occasion when it had been uttered— 
the game with Hamilton at Indian Spring, 
and that reminded her of her loss, and of 
Rigg’s proposal. She felt with renewed 
force that she must return him an answer. 
It stung her pride to think that she and her 
parents were living in a house that be- 
longed to this stranger, and especially 
when she considered that it had been his 
by right for years. But, on the other hand, 
she dreaded to attempt a final settlement 
of the matter, feared to let her parents 
know the truth, and hated to face the 
dilemma in which she found herself. 
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Mildred had not come to feel that 
Robert Hamilton was dead. No such 
thought had been permitted to rest in her 
mind. If she had believed him dead she 
would not have entered into any amuse- 
ments, would not have played tennis with 
Riggs, would not have done anything 
but mourn her loss. She really looked for 
some news every day, feeling sure that 
he was somewhere, and that as soon as 
possible he would let his friends hear from 
him. Vaguely she thought of some injury 
affecting his mind, and when she heard 
the Judge’s theory, she felt that something 
of that kind must have happened to him. 
This being the state of her faith, she could 
not look upon Mr. Riggs as a suitor alone 
in the field. While Hamilton had not posi- 
tively spoken to her of his love, she felt 
very sure he did love her. Often she 
reproached herself for fighting him off 
at the Indian Spring. But none the less 
she believed she knew what he was going 
to say when the advent of Mr. Riggs cut 
it short. 

* * * 

That Hamilton could .change never 
occurred to her for an instant. He had 
always been her ideal. What he did was 
as nearly perfect as anything human could 
be. To doubt him would have been to 
doubt her ideals of truth and righteous- 
ness. Hence he still loved her, and was 
only waiting for circumstances to open 
the way for him to declare his love. Sup- 
pose he should return, and should give 
her the same question to answer that 
had already been given her by Mr. Riggs. 
What should she say? What could she 
do? 

Sometimes it looked to her that it was 
easier to answer Riggs with Hamilton away 
than if he were present; that is, if she 
were to entertain the thought of a consent. 
To agree to marry Riggs with Robert 
standing by—that was surely impossible. 
No human nerve could accomplish so 
much. But with Robert absent, and his 
return uncertain—that was somewtat 
different. If she was to be a sacrifice on 
the altar of duty she did not want any 
high priest of love present at the time. 

Mildred was about to speak to Riggs 
several timer at the close of their tennis 
games, but it stuck in her throat. She 
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really enjoyed the play, was delighted at 
her progress and anxious to improve still 
more. She felt as one drifting above a 
precipice like the great Niagara; at any 
moment the cataract’s thunder might 
sound in her ears, but it was pleasant 
drifting. She could not help putting it 
off a little longer. Besides the excitement 
of the play helped her greatly to endure 
the strain under which she was living. 
It diverted her mind, relieved her nerves, 
helped her blood to circulate, and gave 
her occupation. 
* * * 

The following week there was a great 
match on the fine tennis court near the 
station. Mr. Riggs and a gentleman from 
the city were pitted against two players 
from the College at Worthington. The 
latter had won renown over the whole 
country as college champions, and the 
match was productive of no ordinary 
interest. Several hundred people came 
on the various trains from north and south 
to witness it, and the country round about 
was well represented. Mildred found 
herself instinctively on the side of Mr. 


Riggs and his friend, Mr. Knox, a very 
gentlemanly fellow, and a superb hand with 


the racquet. She persuaded the Judge to 
accompany her, telling him that she wanted 
him to keep all young upstarts away from 
her, and properly chaperon her for the 
occasion. 

The court was surrounded on three sides 
by large stands, two of them erected for 
the event, and the bright autumn sun 
shone over a scene of brilliant color and 
life. When the contestants appeared and 
faced the audience, they were greeted with 
generous applause, the visitors being ac- 
corded rather more than half the welcome. 
In the opinion of the girls, four finer 
looking young men were never seen on 
such a court together, and this fact alone 
set a great many hearts in a flutter of 
excitement. 

The play began and was soon fast and 
furious. Those of the spectators who 
really understood the game were amazed 
at the skill and strength displayed. At 
every point these men appeared to be 
masters of the art. Watching every move- 
ment, ready to spring in any direction, 
able to whisk the racket from one hand 
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to the other, and to strike in any way, 
forward, over hand, back handed—all 
seemed alike to them. The service balls 
sometimes shot like bullets from a gun, 
rendering it apparently out of the question 
to make a return, and again gently curved 
over the net, but with a treacherous twist 
that caused them to dart to one side as 
soon as they touched the ground. Never 
theless the players managed to pick up 
many of the swiftest shots, and to return 
the hottest volleys, and even then to con 
trol the direction of the ball to a marvelous 
degree. 

The singles came first, and Mr. Riggs 
won against his oppenent in a set the like 
of which Mildred had never seen nor even 
imagined. His partner, Knox, however 
suffered defeat at the hands of the leading 
college player, young Dalton, whose skill 
was wonderful. This left the honors 
divided between the two teams, and it was 
agreed that the decisive play between 
Riggs and Dalton should be held over till 
the work of the teams was settled. 

Then followed a set of double playing 
that dazzled and bewildered the audience. 
The four men seemed to cover the whole 
court so effectively@#bat to put a return 
where it could not Be reached was a feat 
to excite the admiration of those versed 
in the game. Minute by minute the play 
went on, and then for half an hour hov- 
ered round one of those exasperating 
“deuce” sets that tries the best players 
to the utmost. By an almost preternatural 
play at a critical moment, Mr. Riggs 
turned the tide in his favor, and the set 
was won, amid the greatest excitement and 
applause. Then the combatants were given 
half an hour recess before the deciding 
single was played. 

* *” ok 

Mildred was thoroughly aroused. Her 
enthusiasm for the game was augmented 
by the revelation of skill beyond her 
wildest imagination. She had not dreamed 
that anyone in the world could play so 
well, and her praise of the performance 
of Mr. Riggs and Knox was unstinted. 
Riggs showed his pleasure at her com- 
mendation, and assured her of his deter- 
mination to win the final single if it could 
be done. 

“T bélieve you will do it, Mr. Riggs,” 
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said Mildred, warmly, “I think you are a 
better player than Mr. Dalton.” 

“Thank you, Miss Mildred,” replied 
Riggs. “I will do my best, but Dalton 
is certainly fine. I never faced a better 
man. I must confess I like him; he plays 
fair, and never takes any advantage in a 
small way.” 

Mildred’s eyes sparkled. 

“T am sure you do not, either, Mr. 
Riggs,” she said. “But you must beat 
him in that single. I never was so inter- 
ested in a game in my whole life. It is 
splendid.” 

Riggs looked at her glowing beauty 
with evident admiration, and simply said: 

“Such friends put to the front all that 
there is ina man. I think I will win.” 

* *~ * 

Time was called, and Riggs and Dalton 
took the court. The first game began, with 
Riggs serving. Contrary to Mildred’s 


expectation he did not use his lightning . 


service, but turned his side, threw the ball 
in the air, and struck it a glancing blow 
with the racquet, imparting a side twist 
to the sphere. She had seen this service 


before, but never had met anyone who 


dared use it in the - critical situations 
on account of its unc@ftainty. But Riggs 
appeared to have it under almost perfect 
control. He did not miscalculate the angle 
of inclination of the racquet, nor the force 
of his blow; the ball was hit hard, so hard 
that it amounted to a swift service, yet 
it had all the energy of a vicious side 
twist, and skimmed the ground to the 
left when Dalton made a frantic spring 
forward to pick it up. 

“Fifteen, love,’’ stood the score. 

Dalton nerved himself to catch the same 
service again, and Riggs faced as if to use 
it, but suddenly turned like a flash and 
sent the swiftest kind of a hot liner, just 
half an inch above the net. In spite of 
himself Dalton could not get back far 
enough, and the score went to “thirty, 
love.” 

Hardly giving time for position, Riggs 
again volleyed the ball like a shot from a 
gun, but this time Dalton picked it up 
by a magnificent flashing movement of 
his wrist, and sent it back at his opponent. 
The effort, however, had led Dalton to 
put a fraction too much energy into the 
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stroke, and Riggs, with perfect judgment, 
decided not to strike, and dodged the ball 
altogether. It struck “outside,” and the 
score went to “forty, love.” 

Of course this was the rallying point 
for Dalton, if there was to be any rally 
at all, and the handsome young fellow 
squared himself far back, with brilliant 
eyes and compressed lips. Riggs stood 
facing the court fully, till the word “‘ready” 
was called. Then he turned to the right 
as if to serve near that side line; and did 
this so fairly that Dalton was entirely 
deceived, and sprang that way. But his 
opponent flashed half round, even while 
he was striking at the ball, and the tanta- 
lizing little object went whistling over 
the net, touching the ground on the verge 
of the left side line. Dalton simply could 
not get near it, and fairly threw down his 
racquet in chagrin, as the score rang out: 

“Game, love.” 

The applause was tremendous, for the 
winning of a “‘love” game against such an 
antagonist was no small thing. Mildred 
was delighted, and clapped her little 
hands till they stung sharply. Mr. Dalton 
picked up his racquet, took a small drink 
of lemonade, seized the balls, and stepped 
to the service line. Evidently he was de- 
termined to do his best, and the friends 
of Riggs held their breath as “ready”’ was 
called. With a sharp side service Dalton 
sent a hot liner over the net. It was a 
magnificent serve, and it is likely Riggs 
could not have returned it, but the energy 
in Dalton’s arm, increased by his anger at 
himself, sent it just too far. It struck 
over the line. Without fearing, the young 
man served again, a sharp, straight ball, 
but it was not equal to the first, and Riggs 
met it with a neat return just over the 
net on the side away from Dalton. 

“Love, fifteen,’”’ called the scorer. 

* * * 

Again Dalton swung his racquet, and this 
time succeeded in making a fine drive, that 
just escaped touching the net. The ball 
shot very low, and Mildred was sure 
Riggs could not catch it, but in a fraction 
of a second the little sphere rose in the 
air in a graceful curve, and Dalton bounded 
to meet it. Every player on the grounds 
knew what to expect—a quick, remorse- 
less volley, that would shoot past Riggs 
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without the possibility of a return. But 
the unexpected happened. Mr. Riggs 
knew that whichever side he might take, 
at any distance, Dalton would surely 
drive on the other, but like a flash he 
sprang close to the net, right in front of 
Dalton, and struck almost at the same 
instant with his opponent, holding his 
racquet high, and with a downward slant. 
The sound of the two blows, “‘ta, ta,” al- 
most seemed like one, and yet one did 
follow the other. For a moment neither 
player saw where the ball had gone, but 
to the spectators it was clearly in view. 
Rebounding from Riggs’ racquet, it went 
down to the left and struck the ground 
only a few feet behind Dalton. 

“Love, thirty!” 

Once more Dalton essayed to serve. He 
was a little disconcerted at his failure, 
but put his heart into it, and made a fine 
twisting service, that would have fooled 
many most experienced players. Riggs 
stumbled slightly as he sprang forward, 
but by a tremendous effort kept his feet 
till he reached the ball, and by a swift side 
blow, sent it whizzing directly at Dalton’s 
feet. The latter picked it up, but so quick 
was the necessary movement that he only 
knocked the ball against the net, and the 
score went to “love, forty.” 

“Wake up, Dalton!” yelled his friends 
from Worthington. 

“Don’t lose a love game. 
him!” / 

Dalton responded with all his might. 
He shot a swift service over the net, a 
ball with some little side twist, which made 
it glance to the right after striking the 
ground. Riggs could not return it with his 
right hand, but threw his racquet into his 
left and made the point by a stroke that 
brought the entire audience up standing 
with a spontaneous cheer, a tribute to his 
skill in which Dalton himself joined. The 
scorer called, ‘‘Love, game!” 

“He can’t keep that up clear through!” 
exclaimed a college youth on Worthing- 
ton’s side. “Impossible, you know.” 

“That beat any return I ever saw in 
my life,” said another. 

“Tf that chap can play like that for half 
an hour, he’ll win the set sure.” 

Even the Judge was interested. He had 
never lost his appreciation of youthful 
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sports, and kept in touch with the young 
of both sexes. While not a close follower 
of tennis, he had tried his hand at it enough 
to understand the play and to compre- 
hend the skill now exhibited before him. 

“If that chap, Riggs, was as good all 
through as his tennis playin’, Mildred,” 
he said to his niece, ‘“‘he’d make his mark 
anywheres. He’s a corker. I give him 
full credit.” 

“Oh, Uncle, I think he is magnificent,” 
exclaimed the girl. “It is simply won- 
derful. There! watch him.” 

* * * 

Riggs was serving once more. He 
waited till his opponent grew impatient 
and called out, “Go ahead!” then suddenly 
gave the ball a peculiar little toss forward 
to the right, himself leaping after it so 
closely as almost to cause the umpires 
to question whether he moved before he 
struck. Dalton was taken by surprise, 
but darted at the ball, the result being 
that as he struck the return Riggs was 
almost at the net right in front of him. 
Provoked at his opponent’s resources, 
Dalton spitefully volleyed the ball straight 
at him, which was precisely what Riggs 
had counted om and, holding his own 
racquet in front of his chest, received the 
swift shot upon it, allowing it to bound 
back of itself, which it did with sufficient 
force to shoot past Dalton before he 
comprehended where he was. 

“Fifteen love!” called the scorer. 

Again Riggs served, a twisting left ball, 
that was caught up beautifully by Dalton 
and returned with great skill. His oppo- 
nent reached it, and volleyed it back, but 
Dalton met it, and it flashed back at Riggs. 
Three times this swift volleying continued, 
and then poor Dalton failed to direct his 
return properly, and the ball went “out- 
side,” with a score of “thirty, love.” 

At the next service the same thing was 
nearly repeated; Dalton caught up the 
ball and sent it back, another volley from 
Riggs leading to a repeat from Dalton, 
and the latter at last striking the ball too 
hard, it flew over Riggs’ head to the 
“outside.” Again the score was “forty, 
love.” 

With only one chance between him 
and another overwhelming defeat, Dalton 
nerved his arm for his best effort as Riggs 
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threw up his racquet for what he expected 
to be a high serve. But again the resource- 
ful Riggs changed his purpose in mid-air, 
and turned the stroke into a downward 
one with a reverse twist, which proved 
too difficult for Dalton to return. 

Amid great applause and excitement 
on both sides of the court the scorer called, 
“Game, love.” 

“Three straight love games!” fairly 
shouted Mildred, clapping with all her 
might. “‘I don’t believe there is a player 
in the country can beat that. ‘Oh! if he 
could only keep it up through the set. 
But that couldn’t be.” 

” + * 

The cheers from the college side were 
renewed again and again as the players 
faced each other for the fourth game of 
the set. Well, they knew that their cham- 
pion had only this one chance, and even 
if he won this, it would make a “‘deuce”’ 
set the best possible result. Young Dalton 
took his position with apparent coolness, 
but keen-eyed observers saw that some- 
thing of this coolness was forced. He 


was trying to calculate every move, lest 
one mistake should hopelessly defeat him. 


His first service was a twisting curve, the 
ball being struck nearly from below. 
Riggs met it, however, without difficulty, 
and returned it over the far side, but his 
opponent, by a brilliant rush, reached it 
in time and sent it back. He was unable 
to control the direction as he wished, 
owing to the distance he had to stretch 
his arm, and Mr. Riggs met it with a swift 
volley that was hopeless. 

“Love, fifteen!’ 

With heightened color Dalton tried 
again, and attempted a feint, somewhat 
similar to those used by Riggs. Some 
trace of his purpose, however, got into his 
movements, and the lynx eye of his 
opponent saw it, and he sprang in time 
to return the ball near the side line. 

“Love, thirty!’ 

The Worthington adherents were silent; 
all felt that Dalton must not be excited. 
His chance was fading out rapidly, but 
there was still a chance. He tossed the 
ball in the air, and hit it with a smashing 
stroke, shoulder high. Mr. Riggs could 
not have returned it, but the umpire 
decided it grazed the net, and Dalton 
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served again. Thinking to deceive his 
opponent the young man gave his racquet an 
exaggerated swing, but drew it in towards 
his body, and struck only a moderate blow. 
The ball landed on the service line near 
the centre, and Mr. Riggs scooped it up 
beautifully with a quick twist of his hand 
that sent it farthest away from Dalton, 
and the score-went to “love, forty.” 
There was perfect silence as Dalton 
raised his racquet for this, his last chance. 
In spite of all his nerve, it was easy to 
see that he was “‘rattled.”’ Such a run of 
luck and fate against him was enough to 
upset anyone. He made a heroic effort 
to control himself, measured the distance 
with his eye, then struck with all the 
smashing effect he could put into his arm. 
The ball went like a bullet, but unfor- 
tunately for him, was too strong, and 
struck “outside.’”’ One more ball re- 
mained. Mr. Riggs, cool and calculating, 
stood stooping slightly forward, his racquet 
held in his hand low down, as if he expected 
a high drive. Dalton saw it, and the 
sight changed his intention. He suddenly 
served a slow, curved twister, and sprang 
forward to the middle of the court in the 
hope of meeting a driving return from 
Riggs. The consciousness that victory 
was right within his hands did more to 
unnerve Riggs than all his opponent’s 
skill had done, and he slipped as he swung 
his racqvet for the return, the ball barely 
getting over the net by half an inch. This 
gave Dalton a slight chance, but he had 
to stoop near the net, and pick up the 
ball. It was only possible to toss it rather 
high in the air hoping to give it curve 
enough to carry it over. In this he suc- 
ceeded, and a mighty cheer broke from 
the college side. The whole audience was 
on its feet as Riggs recovered from his 
partial fall, and sprang backward towards 
the left. As he did so he slipped again, 
owing to a tear in his tennis shoe, and fell 
prone on the ground. But even as a deep 
convulsive gasp broke from his friends, 
the man threw his racquet into his left 
hand, and stretching out to the length 
of his arm just managed to touch the ball 
close to the net. It was only a touch, but 
it sufficed to raise the sphere above the 
net, and drop it on the other side. Dalton 
made a frantic effort to lift it, but only 
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succeeded in sending it high in the air, 
whence it dropped again on his own side, 
just as Riggs scrambled to his feet. 

“Love, game!” cried the scorer, but 
nobody heard him, for a perfect storm of 
yells, cheers, and screams rent the air, 
while a great rush of the more enthusiastic 
swarmed around Riggs and lifted him from 
his feet. Even Judge Koons joined in 
the cheers and pounded on the boards 
with his cane, while Mildred stood on the 
seat and waved her hat over her pretty 
heal, cheering with excited delight. 

When the noise quieted down a little, 
young Dalton walked up to Riggs and held 
out his hand. Everybody ceased talking 
and his words were distinctly heard. He 
said: 

“Mr. Riggs, I congratulate you on the 
finest tennis ever played in America. 
There is no use going through the set; 
I accept a full score of ‘love’ against me.” 

“T never faced a better player,” replied 
Riggs, warmly, grasping the proffered 
hand. “Luck was all my way, though, 
for a ‘love set’ is almost an impossibility.” 

Then the cheering broke out again 
wildly. Dalton’s friends crowded round 


him and urged that he play the other 
games, but he declined positively. 


“There is no use,” he said. “It is no 
disgrace to be beaten by such a player. 
I never saw anything like it in all my 
experience. Maybe there was some luck 
in it, but mostly it was his downright 
wonderful hand.” 

“But to think of a ‘love set’ between 
two such men as that!’ exclaimed one. 
“It don’t seem reasonable. I declare it 
looks uncanny.” 

‘““Maybe you were bewitched, Dalton,” 
cried another. 

Mildred and Riggs both heard this re- 
mark and in the confusion about them the 
man turned to her, and with honest eyes 
looked full into hers. 

“Miss Mildred,” he said, in a low tone, 
“it was you, and you only that betwiched 
me and made me play like that. I felt 
that nothing could be too good for you, 
and I felt as if I was playing for you.”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Riggs,” gasped the girl, 
“please, please—”’ 

“Never mind!” he answered hastily, 
with his kindest manner, “take your full 


’ 
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time, Miss Mildred. 
you.” 

Bowing gracefully, he turned away and 
Mildred went home with the Judge, her 
enthusiasm greatly subdued, a fact that 
did not escape her uncle’s notice. 


I leave it all with 


CHAPTER XVII 


Mildred was all in a flutter. She felt 
that Mr. Riggs must have an answer, but 
she could not bring herself to give it. In 
fact she had not been able positively to 
decide what answer she should make. 
The day after the great match she met him 
on the street, and he had bowed so politely, 
not offering to thrust himself upon her, 
that her heart rebuked her for her long 
delay. The very kindness of the man 
pleaded powerfully in his favor. His 
marked patience and courtesy in so deli- 
cate a matter argued his case a thousand 
times more than any insistence on his 
rights could have done. That Mr. Riggs 
was just smart enough to know this and 
that his apparent patience was more the 
result of his fine calculation than his fine 
feeling, Mildred never dreamed. She saw 
only the fact itself, and felt greatly his 
debtor on that account alone. 

In her distress she turned with a feeling 
akin to desperation to female consolation 
and advice. Marian Stirling was spending 
a few days in Gotes Corners, and this after- 
noon Mildred found her in the parlor of the 
big house entirely alone. The girl dropped 
on a low cushion at Marian’s feet and 
clasped her hands over her friend’s knees. 

“Oh, Miss Marian,” she began (she had 
never dropped the old name), “I am so 
wretched. Can’t you help’me?” 

“What is it, dear?” answered Mrs. 
Stirling, patting the golden head. “I 
would do anything in the world for you, 
if I can.” 

“T hardly know how to tell you,” began 
Mildred, hesitating, as she saw the diffi- 
culty before her. ‘‘There is something 
I do not wish to tell anyone just now, and 
yet I do not see how you can understand 
it all if I do not. I am in great trouble. 
Well, well, there is a strong reason why | 
should consent to marry a man, and—and, 
I don’t want to.” 

Mrs. Stirling leaned over and put her 
arm about the girl very tenderly. 
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“My darling child,” she said, “tell me all 
you can, but don’t, oh, don’t marry a man 
you do not love.” : 

“That’s just it,” replied Mildred, feeling 
easier already, now that the ice was broken. 
“T am sure I do not love him, although he _ 
is very nice; indeed, to be perfectly fair, 
he is more than nice. In some ways he 
seems splendid, but—” 

“But you do not love him?” 

“No.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yes, very sure.” 

“Why are you so sure?” 

“T love someone else,” said Mildred, 
looking down at the carpet, while a pretty 
flush mounted her. cheeks. 

“T think I know something,” said Mrs. 
Stirling musingly. ‘Let me try to help 
you, dear.” ° 

* * * 

There was silence a few moments, and 
then Marian Stirling said slowly: 

“You know a little about my story, I am 
sure. You were very young to under- 
stand it all. But you know that Mr. 
Hamilton and I were engaged.” 


Mildred nodded silently. 
‘He was so very, very good and so true, 
and when the matter took shape it seemed 


to me I could not say no. There was at 
first no positive reason in my mind. But 
you know I met Mr. Stirling so as to get 
really acquainted with him, and then I 
found out that I really loved him, in fact 
that I had, in a way, loved him a long time.’ 

Oh, Miss Marian!” exclaimed Mildred, 
¢ jueezing her hand in both hers. “What 
did you do?” 

“IT was almost desperate,” replied 
Marian. “I did not know which way to 
turn. My duty seemed to command me 
to be at least outwardly faithful. So I* 
thought. Mr. Hamilton was everything 
he should have been; everything he could 
have been.” 

Mildred’s clasp tightened convulsively. 

“T let matters drift for a time, but finally 
sought the advice of Uncle Caleb. You 
know how wise he is. But even the Judge 
did not know just what to advise me. He 
was cautious. But some things he said in 
an address about Samson helped me 
greatly, and after.that his wonderful sense 
in his great speech before the General 
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Conference in the city made me see the 
truth fully. I determined to do right at 
all costs, and so—” 

Marian Stirling stopped and looked 
dreamily out of the window. Mildred felt 
that she must not speak, and waited also. 
At last Mrs. Stirling continued: 

“We had a full explanation. Uncle was 
there, and Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. Stir- 
ling. We all told what we knew and felt, 
and then—then there was just one thing 
to be done. And Mildred, I wish you could 
know just how magnificently Robert 
Hamilton acted.’ Mildred kissed her 
friend’s hand for answer, and Marian felt 
the hot tears fall upon it. 

“He was, of course, absolutely honest, 
but he saw so plainly that the very thing 
he hoped for—happiness for us both—was, 
in the nature of the case, out of the ques- 
tion. Only unhappiness could have re- 
sulted. We all saw that. So he fully 
excused me, and relinquished me to his 
friend. It was simply splendid, Mildred. 
And how the Judge complimented him. 
He said, ‘You’ve rung true, Robert, you’ve 
rung true.’ 

“Then, you know, Mr. Hamilton gave 
himself up to his work, and resolutely 
threw off all thought of his mistake, as he 
called it, and in that way he found happi- 
ness. Long ago he told Mr. Stirling that 
he had come to thoroughly feel at rest 
about the matter, and would not have it 
otherwise. So we have been the closest 
of friends always.”’ 

“How grand ‘that all is,” said Mildred. 
“But, Miss Marian, this is so different. 
You had your duty to your promise and 
yourself to consider. But I—I have my 
duty to my parents before me. It is like 
a mountain. I love them so, and I would 
not give them any pain; but if I say no, 
I fear they will have to suffer most keenly. 
That is why I am so terribly perplexed. 
If it was only myself, I could easily decide.” 

* * + 

Marian Stirling passed her fingers 
through Mildred’s ‘‘crimped sunshine” and 
asked: 

“But, Mildred, suppose, suppose Mr. 
Hamilton is never heard from? Have you 
thought of that?” 

Mildred shuddered. 

“Mr. Hamilton will come back, Miss 
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Marian. I am sure he will. Indeed I 
never, think of anything else. There is 
some reason; something will account for 
it all. I know it here.” 

She laid one little hand on her heart. 

“God grant it, dear,” replied Marian 
quietly. 

“Tf he did not,” said Mildred, after a 
pause, “the matter would not be greatly 
different. My duty would be just the 
same. My dear father and mother would 
stand before me precisely as they do now. 
I would still feel that I do not love the one 
who wants me to marry him. And I 
would still love—” 

“T am sure you would, dear,’’ whispered 
Marian softly. 

“This matter of your duty to your 
parents is a hard point,” said Mrs. Stirling 
presently. “I fear to advise you. On the, 
other I am perfeetly clear. If you marry 
a man you do not love, you are doing him 
an injury, not a favor. You are attempt- 
ing the impossible, and you will surely 
fail. I do not believe anyone in all the 
world ever succeeded in the attempt. 
The heart cannot be controlled by the will. 
It reigns absolutely on its own throne. 
Mildred, I loved my Ernest with all my 
heart. If I had married Robert I would 
have cruelly wronged him, wronged Ernest, 
and wronged myself. So far as you your- 
self are concerned, if you marry this man, 
whoever he may be, you will wrong him 
and wrong yourself. That is clear as the 
sun. I haven’t the smallest doubt about 
that. But when you speak of your duty 
to your parents, I see that your problem 
is harder than mine was, and I fear to 
counsel. Why do you not talk to Uncle? 
He is so wise. Maybe he could help a 
little.” 

“TI wanted dreadfully to talk to him,” 
replied Mildred, “but a good lawyer ad- 
vised me not to do so just now.” 

“A lawyer!’ said Mrs. Stirling, in sur- 
prise. 

“Yes, a lawyer. Oh, I do wish I could 
tell you all, but I fear to do so. It seems 
to me I must bear it alone, and the fight 
is too hard for me.” 

She broke down and sobbed upon Mrs. 
Stirling’s knee. 

“You see, Miss Marian,” she continued 
after a while, “there is a difficulty about 
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some property, and, and maybe I can say 
just to you something would have to be 
told that would hurt my dear father and 
mother terribly. Something about—about 
someone else, not about them at all.” 

*‘Would there be no way out of that?” 

“No, only the one way. If I marry this 
man, nothing will be told at all; nothing 
will be known. I am sure of that. So 
you seeshow it pulls at my heart, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, dear, I see.” 

“Of course,” continued Mildred, “if 
Mr. Hamilton were here it would be much 
harder for me to decide, but then I know 
he will come. Oh, I know he will come,” 


she repeated piteously. 

“T wish you would talk with the Judge, 
“You need 
I am sure he can help 


darling,’ said Mrs. Stirlirig. 
not tell him all. 
you.” 

Then she added impressively : 

“One thing, Mildred, be sure and keep 
out of a mismated marriage at any cost 
possible. Never forget that.” 

« * * 

Mildred dried her eyes and kissed her 
friend repeatedly. 

“You have done me good,” she said, 
“and maybe I will talk to Uncle about 
s." 

But fate led her to talk to Martha 
Hamilton first. That lady had come down 
to the Corners when her son disappeared, 
and remained at the big house, which was 
large enough and hospitable enough to 
receive all who came. Her heart was 
dreadfully torn by the mystery, and her 
loss was ever before her, but she bore it 
bravely, and cheered the others when 
they were tempted to despair. 

“T will never give up hope,” she said, 
resolutely; ‘‘at least, not for a long time. 
We read in the papers every now and then 
of somebody being lost and not heard 
from for years, and yet news comes at 
last. In all those cases the friends must 
have felt exactly as we now feel. It did 
not appear any more mysterious in many 
of those instances than it does in this. Of 
course we will hope and expect to hear 
from him almost any time.” 

Finding her alone in a corner of the 
parlor, Mildred sat down beside her and 
watched her needle work in silence. 
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Mrs. Hamilton at length raised her 
handsome eyes and regarded the girl affec- 
tionately. 

“What is it, Mildred?” she asked in 
her musical voice. 

For answer Mildred stretched out her 
hands and took Mrs. Hamilton’s in both 
of hers, and pressed it to her cheek. The 
elder lady said nothing, but waited. 

“Did you ever feel as if you were hunted 
down to the very last corner possible, and 
couldn’t escape?” asked Mildred presently, 
in a low voice. 

“Ves, my dear, I think I have,” replied 
her friend soberly. ‘“‘Can’t you see a way 
out in any direction?” 

“Ves, there is one way, but that—I am 
afraid that way will kill me in the end.” 

“What can be so very serious in your 
little life, Mildred?” 

“Oh, you can’t imagine, I know. It 
seems like a horrible dream to me at times. 
But it is real and true. Here I am, in this 
pretty old house, in this enlightened age, 
as we say, with all my home comforts 
about me; and yet I have no possible 
right to be here, and—and—oh, I don’t 
You see, Mrs. 
A 


know how to tell you. 
Hamilton, I am in terrible difficulty. 
man wants to marry me—never mind who 
he is; that does not affect the situation 
at all. He is all right; very nice indeed; 


many think him nearly perfect; some- 
times I think he is splendid myself.” 

Martha Hamilton’s smooth brow clouded 
a little and a look of surprise came into 
her deep brown eyes, but she merely stroked 
Mildred’s hand and waited. 

“Yes, I think he is a gentleman, and 
many girls would be wonderfully proud 
to have him, but—but—I—” 

“Do you love someone else?” asked Mrs. 
Hamilton quietly. 

“Yes, I do. That is what makes it so 
hard. If I did not, if I was not so sure of 
myself about it, I might think I could love 
this other man, for there really seems to 
be much to admire in him. But when I 
know I love another, it makes it look like 
a mountain to think of marrying right 
against my heart.” 

“But, my child, this is not the age of 
cruel ogres. Nobody has commanded you 
to marry against your will, on penalty of 
being roasted over a slow fire.” 
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“Oh, that’s just it; nobody has com- 
manded me, but nevertheless something 
seems to command it.” 

“How can that be? It must be a very 
strong ‘something’ that can impose such 
a task as that, my dear.” 

“Well, yoy see,” replied Mildred, “I 
love my dear parents with all my heart, 
and if I do not marry this man, something 
will have to come to their knowledge— 
yes, and to the public’s knowledge as well 
—something that will cruelly hurt them 
both. I don’t see how I can permit them 
to suffer so. Every time I think of it it 
appals me more and more.” 

* * * 
rs. Hamilton looked very grave. She 
stroked the hand she held gently, and at 
last said: 

“You have stated a real difficulty, Mil- 
dred; there is no doubt of that. I am 
taking you exactly at your word, and mak- 
ing no allowance for possible exaggeration 
in your mind. If it is just as you say, it 
cannot be decided hastily; and yet, yet, 
I think no girl should ever marry a man 
she really does not love. That is such a 
crime in itself that it can’t be. excused 
by any other trouble. That is the way it 
looks to me.”’ 

“Excuse me,” rang out the well-known 
voice of the Judge, “but I couldn’t help 
hearing that last remark, madam; so I 
want to let you know I’m not playin’ the 
key-hole game. I just came in a little 
early. Saw your father and mother down 
the street together, Puss; but what’s the 
matter with my pet? Cryin’? Some 
trouble? Mustn’t let this crimped sun- 
shine get into any tangles.” The Judge 
patted the golden head affectionately. 
“Can’t I help a bit?” 

“I believe you can if anyone can, Judge,” 
said Martha Hamilton quietly. “If Mil- 
dred would only tell you what she has been 
telling me, I think very likely you could 
help her.” 

The Judge sat down beside them and 
laid his broad hand on the sobbing girl’s 
shoulder. 

“Now see here, Puss,” he said kindly, 
“T’ve been watchin’ you fer a spell, an’ I 
see there’s somethin’ goin’ wrong. You 
know you can’t shut up my peepers easy, 
an’ I know you’ve got your hands full. 
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Now I don’t want to bother you, but 
mebbe I can help. S’pose we try?” 

Mildred cried silently for a full minute, 
but then she resolutely sat up, pressed her 
handkerchief to her face and made a strong 
effort at control. 

“Uncle,” she said, “I have wanted to 


reason why I was afraid.” 

“Not afraid of me, 
pinched her cheek. 

“Now, Uncle you know. If you and 
Mrs. Hamilton will keep it all away from 
father and mother, I believe I will tell 
you as much as I can. I can’t tell it all 
now. A man wants me to marry him—” 

“Whew!” whistled the Judge, with a 
comical look. 

“Now, Uncle, dear, don’t do that. Of 
course that fact by itself isn’t anything 
wonderful, or anything to be worried 
over.” 

“No, not with most of the sect,” re- 
marked the Judge. 

“But this man must be answered soon, 
and if I tell him no, it will be the means of 
breaking my parents’ hearts and mine, 
too, I suppose.” 

“Then why don’t you tell him yes?” 
asked the Judge innocently. 

“Now, Uncle, don’t you know better 
than that? What would I be in so much 
trouble about, if that was all? You area 
great deal too smart a man to be so foolish. 
Suppose I do not love the man? Suppose 
I am sure of it? Suppose I—I love some- 
body else? Suppose—”’ 

‘“‘Here, here! hold on!” creid the Judge. 
““That’s enough s’poses to weigh a hundred 
tons. Let’: go a bit slow over this. It’s 
gettin’ to be mighty interestin’.” 

* * * 

The Judge saw that his manner was 
drawing the girl away from her grief, and 
rousing her interest. That was what he 
wanted. So he continued: 

‘Now let’s turn off the hydrant an’ stop 
the water works fer a spell, an’ get right 
down to business. There, there! thought 
I’d make you feel more natural,” he added 
as Mildred squeezed his broad hand and 
smiled in her natural way. 

“Nobody could feel badly all the time 
when you are around, Judge,” remarked 
Mrs. Hamilton approvingly. 


Puss,” and he 
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Koons waved his hand in acknowledg- 
ment of the compliment. 

“That’s handsome,” he said, ‘most 
as handsome as —hm! hm! I mustn’t be 
too personal I s’pose. But now let’s go 
back a little. What sort of trouble can 
this chap manage to get David an’ Mildred 
into? What have they done?” 

“They have not done anything,” pro- 
tested the girl. ‘‘You see, Uncle, if I say 
yes, and marry him, I am sure there will 
be nothing whatever said; there will be 
no trouble; there will be nothing, except, 
I suppose, it will kill me.” 

“But what can be told that will be so 
all-fired heavy on your parents?” 

“TI wish I could tell you all about it, 
Uncle, but it is something back in the 
past, something that father would feel 
terribly; and of course mother would 
also; it’s not any fault of theirs, but—but 
—well it would reflect on the family. 
There! that is as plain as I can make it.” 

“But, my child, how do you know this 
is really true? Who told you?” 

“Now, Uncle, there I am in the worst 
of the fix. I really can’t tell you, except 
that a really fine lawyer, a gentleman of 
fame, told me himself that it is true 
enough. So I must believe it, and you will 
have to take his word through me.” 

“Hm! hm!” said the Judge, rubbing 
his chin softly. “Looks pretty straight, 
don’t it, Sister Hamilton?” 

“T am afraid it does, Judge,” replied that 
lady. “Mildred, can you not tell your 
uncle more?” 

“Wait a bit,” interrupted Koons. ‘Let 
me get at it straight. You mean child, 
that this man in the case has got hold of 
something, something in the family his- 
tory mebbe, that ain’t as straight as a 
ruler’s edge, an’ if you don’t marry him, 
he’ll squeal. That’s about the size of it.”’ 

“Hardly that, Uncle,” replied the girl 
honestly. ‘‘He has acted very kindly and 
in the most gentlemanly manner. That is 
one thing makes it so hard for me.” 

“Well, all right,” replied Koons. ‘We'll 
admit the gentleman part of the thing, 
apparently anyhow. But all the same, if 
you don’t marry him, he’ll tell. If you 
marry, he’ll keep mum. Never mind his 
reasons fer tellin’ what he knows; the re- 
sult is what we’re after right now. This 
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disgraceful thing about the family’ll have 
to come out unless you marry Riggs; that’s 
the proper size, I reckon.” 

Mildred’s face blanched, 
Hamilton showed her surprise. 

“Mr. Riggs!” she exclaimed. 
joking, Judge, aren’t you?” 

“Am I, Mildred?” asked 
quietly. 

But Mildred only gazed at him with a 
white face. 

“Now you listen to me. It’s all right 
about Mrs. Hamilton here,”’ continued the 
Judge, as if to satisfy any fears in his 
niece’s breast. ‘“She’s all right. Mighty 
few women got the heart an’ the sense to 
idvise you, child, like she has.” He 
waved his hand to silence any protest on 
Mrs. Hamilton’s part. “You both listen 
to me.” 

“This here Riggs ’pears to be all right. 
He’s a smart chap in his way; mighty 
good lookin’ and not up to any special 
mischief if he’s got a fair chance any other 
In this case I reckon he believes he’s 
straight. He’s got advice about it, don’t 
doubt it. He’s been over the papers in 
the county office” (Mildred’s face was a 
tudy) ‘fan’ calculates that this house, 
fer instance, belongs to him. Yes, this 
house, an’ all the farm it stands on. Looks 
mighty straight an’ fine. Mind, I say he 
believes it; he’s sincere.” 

“But Uncle!” gasped Mildred, rising 
to her feet and leaning on his shoulder, 
“Uncle, how in the world do you—” 

“Now you set right down again,” re- 
plied the Judge kindly, ‘“‘an’ just listen to 
me. ’Tain’t the first time your Uncle’s 
tracked out a thing when the rest of you 
was all mixed up. An’ you couldn’t have 
a better confidant than Mrs. Hamilton 
here, fer she’s Robert’s mother; you 
mind?” 

Poor Mildred flushed crimson and 
glanced timidly at the lady and then at 
the Judge, as if not knowing what to expect 
next. Mrs. Hamilton looked at her with 
affectionate sympathy. 

“My dear Mildred,” she said gently, “I 
guess your secret, as I see the Judge has 
guessed it. And it gives me only pleasure, 
a pleasure that would make me feel young 
again, if only—if Robert would come 
back.” 


and Mrs. 
“You are 


her uncle 


way. 
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Mildred caught Mrs. Hamilton’s hand 
and kissed it repeatedly, and the Judge 
said in his quietly confident way: 

“IT reckon he’ll turn up soon. Never 
have given up the notion that somebody 
took him north, an’ that he’s hurt, but will 
come back when he’s better. 

“See here, child,’’ continued the Judge, 
“you needn’t spend any time wonderin’ 
how I found out what I know. I’ve been 
watchin’ Mr. Riggs ever since he come to 
the Corners. I know some things; never 
mind what. Had my suspicions he was 
after you, but didn’t know he had got to 
the point. Now, mebbe you’re promised 
not to tell all about it; so I won’t bother 
you to let out any more. I’ll just tell you 
some more myself. I admit this thing, if 
it comes out, would hurt your father and 
mother powerful. Sure it would. Your 
father’s got plenty of the real old Quaker 
pride of family in him, ’spite of his bein’ 
so pious. I know Dave from ’way back. 
An’ your mother’s mighty high strung, 
God bless her! I don’t wonder you’ve 
had a big time tryin’ to make up your 
mind what to say to Riggs, when he’s 
pressin’ you so hard.” 

“Stop, Uncle,” pleaded Mildred. “Let 
me speak. Mr. Riggs has not pressed me 
hard. I can tell you truly that he never 
even put the thing before me! A well- 
known old lawyer, a really kind gentleman, 
did that, and even he said he thought Mr. 
Riggs had acted very fairly and kindly 
in the matter. Mr. Riggs asked me to 
marry him, but he avoided anything like 
an allusion to the legal matter; and he 
has waited with the greatest patience and 
politeness for me to answer. I feel hu- 
miliated by the very fact of his great 
kindness.” 

rs * * 


The Judge looked a trifle surprised, but 
nodded approvingly. 
“T’m glad he’s acted so,”’ he said, “but 


he’s smart enough to calculate a lot. Still, 
I ain’t goin’ to run him down where I 
don’t need to.” 

“But, Uncle! what shall I do?” 

Mildred asked the question with an air 
of finality, as if she expected the solution 
of her problem immediately to appear. 
The Judge looked at her quizzically for a 
moment and then said: 
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“I’m not ready to advise all the way, 
but this one thing I am ready to say, an’ 
say it with all my might, remember what 
Mrs. Hamilton was sayin’ when I stumbled 
in, ‘Never marry a man you don’t love. 
That’s a crime that no trouble can excuse.’ 
Never said a truer thing in your life, 
ma’am,” he remarked with a wave of his 
hand toward the widow. 

“So many marriages are made in fash- 
ionable society, Judge, without the neces- 
sary love. Do you not think so?” asked 
Mrs. Hamilton. 

“Right again,” replied Koons. ‘‘That’s 
what’s the matter with these divorces; 
a whole lot of ’em wouldn’t be called for 
if folks had gone slow an’ waited fer the 
right feelin’ in the heart. You said ‘made.’ 
Yes, that’s the word. A real marriage 
ain’t ‘made’; it’s born, born of friendship 
an’ love, an’ it’s a child that never forgets 
its parents. 

“This marryin’ business is an awful 
ticklish affair anyhow,” continued the 
Judge; “‘young folks are so green.” 


“Were you, Uncle?” asked Mildred, 
with a flash of her ordinary self. 

“Was I? Well now, I reckon. I’m 
proud of the fact that I knowed I was 
green at twenty-one. Ever notice an early 
orange? Looks nice a little ways off, but 
when you come close there’s streaks of 
green runnin’ over it, and taste! just 
awful green. That’s the way many of 
these young couples are made up. Look 
fine to each other, but when they get 
close, my feathers! how the green does 
show up; an’ from the way so many of 
‘em acts, I reckon the taste ain’t much 
sweeter’n the orange. But there, there, 
child! I mustn’t run on that way. You 
can’t tell what kind of a corpse is in the 
hearse by countin’ the carriages in the 
procession. Mebbe there’s more in a man 
than we think; this here Riggs, fer instance; 
but my advice is never pick the prettiest 
lookin’ apple on the whole tree till you see 
fer sure there ain’t a worm at the butt 
end; and this marryin’ without love’s a 
worm of the biggest and oneriest kind.” 


( To be continued ) 
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By MARIE RICHARDSON 


PASSED a face in the crowded street, 
For one brief moment our glances fleet, 
Quickly flashed from revealing eyes, 
Lay bare our souls in a strange surprise. 


Hers was a face of sorrow and strife, 
Marred and scarred by a sinful life, 

Mine told only of soft, bright years, 
Faces like mine are spoiled by tears. 


But in that swift moment of hearts unmasked, 
I read a forgiveness unsought, unasked 

By the careless world; tolerant, strong, 

Looked forth her soul, out-triumphing wrong. 


While, O God! to her in that moment’s surprise, 
My soul was stripped of its schooled disguise, 
All bitterness, vanity, scorn, and pride 

Lay revealed by thought’s treacherous tide. 
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HE doctor sat facing us, his long, 

slender, white fingers entwined, 
and resting upon a small rose- 
wood table in front of him. 

“My story,” he began, “is of a ring; 
this plain band of yellow Egyptian gold 
you see upon my finger. Notice, please, 
that it is perfectly plain, and yet it pos- 
sesses a strange, subtle, mysterious power, 
an alert reasoning power, if I may use the 
term, which removes it from the ordinary 
and places it in the realm of the shadowy, 
unexplainable. It is uncanny, ghostly; 
yet money could not buy it from me. On 
at least two different occasions it undoubt- 
edly saved my life.” 

The doctor’s rooms consisted of connect- 
ing suites on the twelfth floor of the Hoge 
building; and, while not sumptuously 
furnished, always presented’a cozy and 
comfortable aspect. Here, as upon this 
evening, a number of us were accustomed 
to gather to discuss events in general, to 
exchange anecdotes and experiences. 

On this particular night the rain came 
down in blinding sheets. The wind howled 
and moaned along the street, and it seemed 
as though more than natural forces were 
abroad in the air, the very windows rattling 
as though shaken by angry, unseen hands. 

It was a night and hour—nearly midnight 
—quite suited, apparently, to the story 
about to be told. We drew our chairs 
closer around the rosewood table. The 
doctor resumed: 

“Those things in this life which are 
vastly mysterious, merely because we can- 


not understand and decipher them, should 
not always be thrust aside as absurd and 
impossible. They have their place in the 
great scheme of things, else they would not 
exist. That’s how I feel about this ring; 
I cannot explain its innate power; I no 
longer endeavor to do so. I simply believe 
in it, the potent influences it possesses 
having béen proven to me. I hope you, 
my listeners, may prove as willing to be- 
lieve when you have heard all, but you will 
not. No, you will scoff, as I myself once 
would have done. Sometime, perhaps, 
you will learn better. 

“IT call it the ‘rat-a-tat ring.’ Why? 
Well, the story itself will show why. 
First, let me tell you how it came into my 
possession. 

“T think you all remember the trouble 
the government officials at Victoria, B. C., 
had with a shipload of Hindoos who were 
refused permission to land at that port 
several months ago? Well, they were a 
bad lot, and before they were finally sent 
back across the ocean considerable blood 
was shed aboard their ship—the Sagar 
Maru. 

“All their fighting, however, was not 
with the immigration officials; they fought 
amongst themselves, aboard that foul, illy- 
ventilated ship into which they had been 
crowded like cattle. 

“One day I received a hurry call to go 
out to the ship, to sew up sundry cuts and 
gashes, and to look after a number of fever 
cases, the regular ship’s surgeon being too 
ill himself to leave his stateroom. 
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“They were a motley horde, those fierce- 
looking, swarthy Hindoos; they looked 


upon me sullenly, and with evident suspi- ° 


cion, as I moved amongst them, adminis- 
tering to their many needs as best I could. 
I noticed in particular one tall, gaunt 
native, with piercing black eyes, who 
seemed to be following me to whatever part 
of the ship I went; finally he touched 
me upon the arm in cautious manner 
and whispered hoarsely, ‘Come with me, 
sahib!’ 

“Without appearing to do so, I turned 
and followed him. He led me down into 
the steerage. In and out through the semi- 
darkness of the passageways we passed 
until we reached a place near the extreme 
end of the hold. Here he stopped, glanced 
about him cautiously, and waited for me 
to come up to him. Then he knelt before 


a large tarpaulin, and for a few seconds 
remained motionless, mumbling low words 
in his own language. Then he stooped over 
and raised a portion of the tarpaulin, and 
lying outstretched there I beheld a dead 
Hindoo! 

“My guide turned his dark eyes upon 


me; then he said softly, but with fervid 
intensity, ‘My brother.’ 
: ; * * * 

“I threw back the canvas for a more 
careful examination. The man had been 
dead for a few hours only. There was no 
mark or bruise of any kind upon him; no 
evidence of foul play. Apparently he died 
of natural causes. I covered him again, 
and we walked away a short distance. 

*“* ‘Toes the ship’s captain know of this?’ 
I asked. 

ne 
tomorrow.’ 

“* *Then—then what do you wish of me?’ 

“*Your help, sahib; my brother was 
murdered!’ 

“T looked at him in amazement and 
wonder; yet the man evidently was sincere 
in his belief, for which he no doubt had 
ample grounds. 

“Listen, sahib,’ he went on. ‘My 
brother was one of those who planned— 
who fitted out this ill-fated expedition. 
When we were refused admission to land, 
the fury of those he had believed his friends 
was turned upon him. One in particular 
was bitter toward him—Hagi Ferrazi—a 


my brother is to be buried 


low caste, who would stoop to anything, 
even murder!’ 

‘And you think he made away with 
your brother?’ 

““*T know it; but, oh. sahib, how am I 
to prove that my brother did not die a 
natural death?’ 

“*T can determine that for you if you 
wish.’ 

“* ‘How?’ 

“ “By autopsy; a post-mortem examina- 
tion of his stomach would show whether—’ 

** “That cannot be, sahib! By our creed, 
the stomach of the dead is sacred. Better 
that his murder be forever unavenged 
than that my brother lose all hope of a life 
beyond! Is there no other way?’ 

“Only one.’ 

“« ‘What is that?’ 

*““*T can make an incision in the back of 
the dead man, and make an examination 
which will prove beyond a question of 
doubt whether or not your brother was 
murdered. Do you wish that done?’ 

“He seemed to shudder at the thought; 
finally, however, he gave his consent in 
order that the truth might be made known; 
and the murderer, if possible, be appre- 
hended, provided, of course, I could prove 
that the brother, Mourhi Mahomet, had 
indeed been murdered. 

“Then he turned to leave me alone with 
the dead; before his departure, however, 
he drew from his finger a ring—the ring 
I am now wearing. ‘Take this, sahib,’ 
he said. ‘From this moment evil forces 
will be turned upon you; your life even 
will be endangered; this ring will protect 
you!’ 

“T slipped the ring on my finger, and I 
said to him, wonderingly, ‘How can this 
offer any protection to me?’ 

*“‘ ‘When danger threatens,’ he answered, 
fervidly, ‘the ring will then—’ 

“A sound of approaching feet caused 
him to stop abruptly; then without an- 
other word, he turned and walked away. 
What was the secret of the ring? In start- 
ing an investigation of Mourhi Mahomet’s 
death, I realized fully that I was surely 
courting danger, and plenty of it. But I 
had given the brother my promise; I was 
determined now to see the thing through, 
come what might. That the yellow band 
of gold would be able to afford me either 
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help or protection, I had no belief what- 
ever. How could it—this inanimate thing! 
And, of course, I thrust aside the idea as 
being a senseless superstition, a foolish 
fallacy, quite unworthy of any further 
consideration. 

“But you see I had not yet learned to 
know the ‘rat-a-tat ring’!’’ 

* * * 

The doctor paused, then he took from a 
drawer in the table a small treatise, which 
he glanced over as he resumed: 

“What may prove an important aid to 
physicians in clearing up the mystery 
which often surrounds a person’s demise 
is clearly set forth in this little pamphlet 
—a comparatively recent discovery that 
the condition of the adrenal glands reveals 
very clearly the manner of death. 

“Tust what disease or injury produced 
death these glands do not show; but they 
do make plain just what conditions imme- 
diately preceded death—whether it came 
suddenly, whether accompanied by much 
pain, whether the dying person was un- 
conscious, and a number of other things 
which might frequently be of considerable 
importance. 

“The adrenal glands are two in number, 
located one above each kidney. Each gland 
consists of two parts, an outer, which 
stores an oily substance, and an inner, 
which secretes the important principle 
known as adrenalin. It is the latter func- 
tion which is of so much assistance in deter- 
mining the manner of death. The reason 
for this is the close relationship between 
the body’s sympathetic nervous system and 
its supply of adrenalin, which controls the 
blood pressure. When the glands are 
working well, and the secreting supply 
of adrenalin effective, the circulation and 
general condition of the system is good; 
and on the other hand, however, if the 
supply of adrenalin falls below normal, the 
blood pressure is quickly lowered and the 
strength impaired. 
|. “In case of sudden death from whatever 
cause, the amount of adrenalin will be 
found normal. If death was preceded by 
intense pain, fear, excitement or any other 
severe strain on the nervous system, it will 
be indicated by a greatly lessened amount 
of adrenalin.” 

He stopped and looked around at us 


with a faint smile. ‘Pardon the somewhat 
lengthy physiological discourse, gentle- 
men; it seemed necessary for me to read 
it, that you might understand this case 
properly.” 

* +* * 

“T examined the adrenal glands of 
Mourhi Mahomet,” continued the doctor. 
“The supply of adrenalin was very scant; 
unquestionably his death had been pre- 
ceded by fear, excitement and intense 
pain. I went at once to the ship’s captain, 
and laid the whole matter before him. 
He said that he, too, had suspicion of a 
certain Hindoo on board, and that he 
would place him under close surveillance. 
I returned to the body down in the hold. 
I was standing in pensive thought, looking 
down at the tarpaulin, my right hand 
resting against an upright partition. 

“Suddenly, in the finger upon which I 
wore the ring I felt a peculiar tingling sen- 
sation; then, with no muscular effort 
whatever on my part, the ring gave three 
sharp, distinct raps—‘rat-a-tat’—against 
the partition! 

“On the instant the realization came 
upon me that I was in mortal danger. I 
turned just in time to see a gigantic Hindoo 
in the act of hurling a heavy weight at 
my head! Never have I beheld such 
intense hatred in hyman eyes as those 
which now gleamed upon me, small, 
malignant, burning. I barely dodged the 
missi‘e, which came with stupendous 
force, striking the side of the hold, how- 
ever, instead of the back of my head, as 
intended by the hurler. At that instant 
the captain and second mate, together with 
a number of the Hindoo better class, came 
running toward us. My assailant turned 
to flee. 

“*That’s him, captain!’ I shouted. 
‘There is the murderer of Mourhi Ma- 
homet!’ 

“They caught him and bore him away, 
biting, struggling, cursing.” 

. * * * 

“Fifteen minutes later I was standing 
by the gang-plank, about to take my 
departure from the ship. I was talking 
with the captain, one hand resting upon 
the rail. Suddenly I felt again that chilling, 
tingling in my ring-finger. I turned quickly 
and beheld a giant form bearing down upon 
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me; it was the wild and frenzied Hagi 
Ferrazi; he held aloft an iron bar to strike 
me down! 

“T dodged; again I was saved by the 
mysterious ‘rat-a-tat’ of the ring upon the 
ship’s rail. 

“The Hindoo madman—foiled of his 
purpose, and about to be surrounded 
by the captors from whom he had broken 
loose—mounted the rail, and with one last 
glance at me and a murmured threat, the 
import of which I could well surmise, 
he dived headlong into the sea. 

“A few moments later I left the Sagar 
Maru; the last person with whom I spoke 
on board was the brother of Mourhi 
Mahomet. 

“ ‘Sahib,’ he said fervently, pressing 
my hand in farewell, “be ever on your 
guard against Hagi Ferrazi; he has made 
a sacred vow to kill you!’ ” 

* * * 

The doctor arose and stood before the 
little rosewood table, his right hand resting 
upon it. Suddenly he gave a slight start; 
he turned slightly pale. Then, with our 
own eyes we beheld the ring rap sharply 
three times against the table; we heard 
distinctly the ‘rat-a-tat’! 

The doctor dropped suddenly to the 
floor; the report of a revolver rang out, 
accompanied by the sound of broken glass 
from the window. A bullet plowed into 
the top of the rosewood table directly in 
front of the position in which the doctor 
had been standing! 

We ran to the window and threw up the 
sash. The rain had ceased, but the inces- 
sant glare of lightning revealed the imme- 


diate surroundings. Otit ttpon the fire 
escape we beheld a great, dark form 
muffled in shroud-like raiment. It began 
suddenly to climb down, in clumsy, awk- 
ward haste. Then a shriek—and silence: 
the dark figure had made a misstep—and 
had fallen, hurtling through space down, 
down the full twelve stories to the pave. 
ment below. 

We rushed to the elevator and down into 
the street; there the doctor bent quickly 
over a crushed form lying outstretched 
upon the stone walk. 

“Hagt Ferrazi!” a number of us ex- 
claimed in awed tones. 

The doctor recovered the crushed figure 
and arose. 

“You are wrong,” he said, “it is not 
Ferrazi.” 

‘“‘Who, then?” we asked, with one accord. 

“A poor, hard-working stevedore, who 
became deranged over the loss of his child, 
a little girl of six over whom I had worked 
night and day—though vainly—to save 
from the dread clutches of diphtheria. 
He was taken to a local sanitarium, and, 
with the sheets of his cot wrapped around 
him, has escaped and made his way to 
my window, his poor mind satiated with 
murderous intent.”’ 

An ambulance came up; we lifted in the 
limp form, then turned back toward the 
doctor’s office. 

“Gentlemen,” he said fervently, ‘you 
must admit—you who doubted and were 
skeptical—that my story has been tragi- 
cally substantiated. You beheld the subtle 
warning. It is the final vindication of the 
‘rat-a-tat’ ring.” 


IN A BACK YARD 


Above a sward of cool, deep, tangled grass, 

A long, straight line of sun-sweet, blowing clothes, 
Beneath sweet apple boughs of pink and white, 
Where bees and butterflies and soft, south winds, 
Drone melodies beneath the skies of May. 


—Jessie Davies Willdy. 
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by Emma Kenyon Parrish 


ODNEY STILF, usually much 
at home on a horse, was under- 
going some annoyance. The 
animal seemed determined to 

assert itself. They, Stilf and the broncho, 
had reached, by way of the Valley Road, 
a bluff at the south of Chariton. It 
overlooked that ambitious little city so 
that its compressed cosmopolitanism could 
be swept at a glance. A few miles to the 
northward with sardonic aloofness, like 
the perfunctory guardian angels they were, 
rose broad and truncated Mount Scott, 
with his blue, lesser kindred of the Wichitas. 
Stilf drew a deep breath. “Lord!” he 
exclaimed softly, “what a joyous settle- 
ment for those who are happy. Ho, now, 
you bronc; thought you were automobile- 
broke.”’ Another curvet with premonitory 
symptoms of bucking on the broncho’s 
part and a tightening of the rein on the 
part of his straight and muscular rider, 
while a noisy, galvanized-iron runabout 
chattered past. ‘“‘Hup, boy, have I got 
to put a curb bit on you? Oh, Lord be 
thanked, she is here yet!” He was not 
speaking to the broncho now nor was his 
voice audible. ‘I should know her, miles 
away. The one woman in this desiccating 
climate who doesn’t have to muffle her 
complexion when she’s out motoring.” 
A black, limousine undulated round a 
curve like live velvet. The square, dark 
and gloomy face of the man at the wheel 
lightened momentarily as he returned 
Stilf’s salute. Beside him sat one who 
would have been strikingly beautiful but 


for the mask of established melancholy 
that shrouded her face. She wore black 
of some rich and ray-absorptive material. 
It threw on the pale olive of her skin a 
soft glow like that seen on a pond-lily 
when a bee has been exploring its cup. 
Two or three small ornaments of topaz 
at her throat and bosom relieved the 
sombreness of the attire. 

Stilf, his hat still poised, waited ear- 
nestly for recognition from the lady. 
But an Indian carriage of white canvas, 
like a baker’s wagon, a type of vehicle 
much affected by the Comanches, raced 
smoothly between car and broncho toward 
the city. In spite of its speed, a sick child 
could be discerned. It rested on a pile of 
quilts and was being fanned solicitously by 
its broad-cheeked, gaily-blanketed mother. 
At the significance of the scene, the lady 
in the car lifted her heavy-lidded eyes. 
They brimmed with a sudden glory of 
unearthly tenderness. The man at the 
wheel, who was her husband, turned and 
saw the look, and Stilf on his uneasy beast, 
saw both. Reluctantly he replaced his 
hat; she had not noticed him. He rode 
dully on toward the “tiny crystallized 
Paris,’”’ as some enthusiastic tourist had 
designated the eager little Chariton-town. 

“It’s true, I—fear.” In his thought 
Stilf emphasized the last word savagely. 
“Curse it,” as to a familiar, ‘I don’t hope 
it; I fear it. She will go. What they are 
hinting down there in town is truth; both 
of their faces prove it. She never looked 
at him on earth as she looked at that 
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pappoose. And he knows she never will, 
poor devil.” In his mind was a replica 
of her beautiful face. Its sweet pallor, 
with the glory of that transient smile, was 
reflected on his brain like earthshine on 
the young moon. 

All at once—he could not trace the links 
of the cerebral process—he found himself 
staring at the dusty wayside weeds and 
philosophically sorting them from one 
another. There were Spanish burr, bull- 
nettle, a dozen others, thorny, prickly and 
painful to the touch, but all having a tap- 
root. That means in the droughty south- 
west persistent, determined acclimatiza- 
tion. He now realized the links in the 
chain of his brief cogitation; it all came 
round to her. ‘“‘Yes, Carson is a square 
man, square as a box, and just about as 
intellectual. He’s acclimated, all right. 
Making money like the mint; enjoying the 
business, too. But she is dying of the stu- 
pidity of it all, which now even includes 
him. I believe in my soul the intolerable 
atom that started the little rift was when 
he took it for granted she would honor that 
barbecue of his. A barbecue! the kind 
they get up here. It’s three years back, 
but I haven’t forgot the look of disgust, 
actual shame that came to her face when 
he explained his plans for that orgie. Well, 
she didn’t go. To think of a man’s using 
his wife’s beauty for a bait to that kind of 
people. 

“It worked all right for him, that barbe- 
cue; ever since he’s flourished and grown; 
like Hugh Miller’s snakes, he’s been making 
mere vegetative additions to what is 
already too big, that’s his wealth.” 

Stilf had some of the elements of the 
social reformer; he must relieve his mind, 
at least; circumstances were not likely to 
let him do more. 

“Yes, you bronc,” he resumed, “I’m 
going exactly past your usual stopping- 
place; I’m pleasing myself for once; 
you'll get your treat later.” The horse 
having been convinced of its mistake in 
trying to stop at the public drinking- 
trough, Stilf continued his inner converse 
with nothing in particular, though grinning 
at his own grumbling. “This infernal 
hustle out here narrows a man and saps 
his soul till it’s hard as a frost-bitten last 
year’s cactus-joint.”” Yet he tried to re- 


mind himself that Carson’s business was 
none of his. But the lady; he had known 
the lady when she was a teacher of music 
in an eastern city. He had gone west to 
establish himself in his profession before 
he would tell her his heart. Meantime, 
George Carson had met her, handsome 
cyclone that he was, and after wooing and 
winning her cyclonically, had brought her 
to Chariton, when it was much smaller 
and far less Parisian than now. Last year 
Carson had built an imposing house, re- 
freshingly large by contrast with the 
stunted villas in its neighborhood. Stilf 
knew the place; he would look on the 
house now that she was not there to ob- 
serve him. A great, square, gambrel- 
roofed structure, overlaid with a warm- 
toned cement. A Saracenic suggestion in 
its lines was accentuated by a high lat- 
ticed window and by the deep veranda’s 
Moorish archway, from which depended 
a heavy curtain richly striped in drab 
and red. 

“That house is a feast amongst these 
starved conventional cottages. Something 
of herself in that design. Carson may 
think he planned it, but it’s the expression 
of no taste but hers. I wish, I wish she 
were happy here.” His trained eye en- 
joyed the dignified simplicity of the 
grounds; a stately maguey in a gray urn; 
massed nasturtiums in tints of madder, 
brown and ochre, making a color-poem of 
the inevitable cyclone cave. In the rear, 
a hedge of free-growing tamarix shut off 
the vivid green terraces from their arid 
and dusty environs. A sudden sense of 
the futility of his interest in it all struck 
him painfully. ‘Come on, boy, and get 
that drink you’re wanting. The firm will 
be leaning out the window looking for me 


if I’m much later.” 
* * . 


The firm did not appear to have been 
feverish in its expectancy. That portion 
of it not lobbying at the capital sat by his 
desk in conversation with a couple of florid 
stockmen. On the edge of a chair next the 
wall perched a creature, the imageof abject 


diffidence. As Rodney entered, he rose 
crookedly and turned beseeching eyes 
toward the man at the desk, who nodded 
with good-humored indifference and 
pointed thumbwise at Stilf. 
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On the evening of the same day Rodney 
Stilf meditatively made his way along the 
streets. Thought, with him, was nearly 
always consciously sententious, and usually 
took the form of a dialogue with his 
familiar. That mystic and sometimes 
much-abused entity said subconscious 
things to him and got almost audible an- 
swers in return. At present, with some- 
thing of the feeling of having been pulled 
through a knothole, the visible muttered 
to the invisible, “You scoundrel, I settled 
that with you this morning, to stay set- 
tled. If there is anything I can do to 
save her, I am going to do it! Yes, it’s 
true, as you’ve kindly informed me, no 
man careth for my soul. All the more 
reason, then, I should care for the thing 
myself. You’d like me to discount eter- 
nity—give postobits to fate. I simply want 
to be decent.” i 

He reached his bachelor quarters, and 
as the night was cool, touched a match 
to the gas-log. He sat for some minutes 
staring at the monotonous licking of the 
flames. Tongues of light, like weird 
v.dettes of an unearthly army, darted into 
the room’s dim corners and vanished, 
only to be replaced by others equally 
phantasmic and ineffectual. To the mind 
of Stilf it all symbolized life in its entirety. 
An irresistible, erosive force playing against 
an indestructible essence; an even fight 


between Lucifer and the archangel. He. 


shrank into his lean shoulders and mut- 
tered: “It’s going to be infernally risky, 
but I'll chance it. That is, I will if I win 
out with that poor fellow I found waiting 
for me this morning. 

“Her stability, her repose of mind, I wish 
I could say her happiness, depend upon 
her finding some workable theory of en- 
during him.” His throat swelled and a 
tear scintillated on his lashes. “My God, 
she shall be happy! Carson was her 
choice, I wasn’t. He’s got to deserve her 
if any poor word of mine can make him 
do it.” 

It has been said that the decisive events 
of the world take place in the intellect. 
Stilf felt more than ever that this was 
true. His mind at rest, he lighted the 
reading lamp and began his nightly drill 
on the statutes of Oklahoma as compared 
with those of the federal government. His 


firm made a specialty of interpreting the 
Interstate Commerce enigma in all its 
phases. 

ll 

Marriage is a careless washerwoman 
who pairs a good many stockings that are 
not mates. George Carson may not have 
thought exactly this, but the heavy lines 
of his tanned and wind-burnt face, his 
appealing gray eyes and the bitter smile 
that sometimes glinted fine ivory beneath 
a brushy moustache gave an impression 
to the experienced that the things most 
wrong with him were the things matri- 
monial. 

Carson and his wife were breakfasting; 
at least he was doing so. Mrs. Carson, 
behind the coffee-urn concealed a lack of 
appetite by a few nibbling pretenses and 
numerous dainty clattering of cups. She 
was robed in something of dark dull green, 
singularly unsuited to her waxen skin, and 
even throwing a melancholy tinge on her 
glossy dark hair. Beneath the loose sleeves 
her arms took on a cachectic hue which 
neither the glow of peachblow china nor 
the soft gleam of silver could counteract. 


The dress may have expressed her mood 
of impassivity, that handmaid of despair. 
Carson masticated for a few moments 


in sullen silence. Then as if resuming a 
former conversation he exploded, “I say, 
Meave, your notions are the darndest. 
Here’s my living, my life I might say, 
depending on this town—a decent town, 
too, curse it—and you’re dead set on 
cutting it. What d’ye mean, Meave? 
D’ye want to put me on the hogtrain, off 
east somewhere? I’d never get a decent 
job down there in a hundred years. Maybe 
I’d better turn respectable mining-shark 
some place, or pious promoter some other 
place; what? This town was good enough 
when you first came out here; don’t you 
like it at all any more?” 

As there was no answer, he continued 
with an acrid smile, ‘‘No, I s’pose not. 
Only word I catch nowadays round this 
ranch.” 

His wife opened her lips as if in protest; 
there was an inarticulate sound. 

“Beg pardon?” His tone added leagues 
to the miles already between them. In 
former days he had been wont to grunt 
jocosely, “Huh?” with the delicious grin 
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that none but he could give. In return 
for which pleasantry his wife had been 
accustomed to pinch his ear and bestow 
one of her heaven-born smiles. It, had 
taken months of baffling unresponsiveness, 
rough irony and sulky self-will on Carson’s 
part to put this chasm between them; on 
his side of which flaunted that cool, inso- 
lent “beg pardon?” 

Yet she attempted to answer him. After 
all, a woman needs to be the conscience 
of her man many a time. “I thought of 
saying that money and luxuries have very 
little to attract me unless we can use them 
right and have come by them justly. I 
only judge by things you say yourself—” 

He jerked his chin defiantly upward. 
“You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear!” He said it with the wrathfully 
assertive air of having at that moment 
originated the proverb. There was an 
ugly turn of his massive head and an angry 
gleam replaced the sometime pleading look 
of his eyes. ‘You might as well call me 
thief outright. Well, lady, I ain’t going 
to be made new, not yet. Can’t be done.” 

“Well, then,’ Mrs. Carson answered 
slowly and coldly, “‘you need not try to 


make a sow’s ear out of a silk purse; they 
are inconvertible both ways.”’ 
He had listened with a stinging pretense 


of politeness. “I guess it’s over-nicety 
that’s eating you; they say that’s a vice 
of the virtuous. But you’re too unscrupu- 


lously scrupulous; you don’t care a darm 


whether I’m happy or not, just so my 
customers are happy.” 

“T would rather you were good than 
even that you were happy. But you al- 
ways misunderstand or misrepresent my—”’ 

“‘Misrepresent nothing! Blamed over- 
refinement, that’s all it is. I’d sooner a 
woman wore rats and chewed gum all 
day than have her sit up aloft, preaching, 
like a kind of gooseberry angel.” Still 
consuming food, though probably with 
little realization of what he ate, Carson 
continued hotly, “You don’t even dress 
to please me any more—and I pay for the 
goods, too.”’ To his credit he merely mut- 
tered the last words and appeared relieved 
that she had not heard them. No answer 
coming, he offered as a postscript to his 
little tirade, ‘“This sort of thing sets a man 
up devilish fine for a hard day’s hustle 


down street. But a woman never thinks 
beyond her own headgear, no, nor cares a 
cuss, so she’s taken care of.” 

His wife rose and resting her hands on 
the table, looked unflinchingly into his 
eyes, which already had resumed their 
habitually appealing gaze, part wonder, 
part self-pity, with an unanalyzed third 
part. Her voicé was low and very distinct. 
“The springs of my mind may not be deep, 
but they are too deep for your love or your 
hatred to contaminate. I will bear your 
insolence no longer. As soon as I possibly 
can arrange it, I will leave your house and 
this town.” 

He seemed dazed. 

“And you?” 

His face was weather-beaten; one would 
have thought it paled. “Oh, come, Meave, 
don’t go into heroics. Just be decent; 
just be fair and decerit toa man. I’m only 
a man, a highly organized worm, you 
know.” His banteringly apologetic words 
might have made a good impression if he 
had not spoiled them by insanely adding, 
“You can’t live without me, anyway, 
you know that. You haven’t any—’” | 

* * * 

The scorn, pity, even suppressed tragic 
mirth sweeping her face left it cold and 
set and cut short his speech. “If I have 
endured living with you for six years, do 
you suppose I can’t live without you?” 
There was potential cautery in her tone 
and he winced. ‘I shall make my arrange- 
ments at once, Mr. Carson, as I have said.”’ 

There was no question about the pale- 
ness of his face now. ‘“‘Do you mean it, 
Meave?” For once his strong voice 
shook. 

“T certainly do.” A stern, solemn tri- 
umph was in her tone. She walked from 
the room composedly. 

In a sort of dreadful trance, Carson found 
his hat and flung out. The fresh wind, the 
brilliant sunshine, the glare of the white 
pavements blinded him; neighbors and 
acquaintances were met without recogni- 
tion. “I’ve queered myself in forty ways 
this one morning,” he muttered; “what in 
the devil started it all, anyway? We’re 
too rough, too coarse for her. I am; the 
rest don’t count. She hates slang; I’m 
full of slang. She despises crudity, that, 
I believe, is what they call it. She hates 


“And me?” 
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my business methods—devil! as if anybody 
ever did run a business to make it pay 
without a little what-you-call-it, hyper—” 

He had reached Avenue D, where it is 
too populous for a man to talk and ges- 
ticulate to himself like a madman. The 
press and stress of business life began to 
crowd from his mind the wish to fathom 
the real cause of his wife’s estrangement. 
After all, it was an intangible thing; 
merely a man’s determined disregard of 
all in a woman’s nature that he should 
have cherished most jealously for the 
salvation of them both. 

Hard-headed, not given to subtleties, 
just a man of plain, straight-ahead think- 
ing, nor any too much of that, Carson 
threw himself into the day’s work unre- 
servedly. Groups of strangers, possible 
investors, had to be shown all the actual 
and the projected improvements in the 
growing young city. Some were to be 
entertained also at a hotel dinner. Carson 
did justice to a full and exacting day, his 
little business runabout snorting and rat- 
tling through the town and its vicinage 
till the last train had come and gone. 

II 

The dazzling morning had merged into 
a forbidding afternoon of inky skies heaped 
with steel-gray clouds boiling fantasti- 
cally like the ragged edges of chaos. The 
lower stratum piled before a rising norther 
which licked the dust from the pavements 
in white, strangling sheéts and drove the 
chill of winter through the bones of every- 
one opposed to its fury. 

Carson came home in a hack, and liter- 
ally bit the dust as he ran slantwise toward 
his grit-buried veranda. He caught a 
regretful glimpse of the flattened tamarix 
hedge and the disheveled nasturtiums. 
They seemed symbolic of the fall of his 
house, that incorporeal house in the midst 
of the somewhat weedy garden of his 
youthful promises and resolutions. He 
received a furious slap from the shrieking 
canvas, wearing itself out against the 
pillars; he reefed it in and buckled it fast. 
As the blast whirled him into the hall he 
gave utterance to a grunt of physical com- 
fort. A newly-lighted fire flamed in the 
living-room, sometimes facetiously called 
the library, from its scarcity of books. 
“At least,” he muttered, “she’s here yet.”’ 
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Dinner proceeded with the fewest neces- 
sary words. Carson was again at pause, 
uneasy within himself. Any poor hopes 
he may have nourished that the little 
trouble of the morning would blow over 
died before the calm, almost expressionless 
face of his wife and its aura of icy silence. 

Afterwards she sat by the library fire. 
Carson from his great chair in a remote 
corner, smoked, and considered her hun- 
grily. The only light in the room was that 
of the coals, which reddened more and 
more as the anthracite gave itself back to 
the elements. Her rich black dress and 
the masses of her dark hair gleamed with 
transient ruby touches; her pale olive 
face had roseate moments of entrancing 
beauty. Carson heaved an involuntary 
bisonic sigh, which seemed to enrage him, 
for he swore at his pipe. 

The doorbell rang; the maid presently 
announced “Mr. Stilf.” 

“Show him in here,”’ Mrs. Carson bade 
her apathetically. Carson sauntered in- 
differently toward the fire. Through the 
mind of Stilf flashed the fantasy of two 
dreary shades stranded on opposite banks 
of the Styx. But he assumed a breezily 
matter-of-fact manner which made his 
after-efforts at producing and sustaining 
conversation marvels of tactful one- 
sidedness. None the less he felt sure he 
now was entering the most perilous knot- 
hole of his knotty and difficult life. People 
had been wont to watch for the sudden 
lifting of Stilf’s calm, serious eye when it 
was ready to bear upon its object with 
unforget:able force. People had attended 
on his face once and again with something 
like pleased expectancy. These. courte- 
ously dull, voicelessly decorous listeners 
seemed intent on paralyzing his tongue. 
However, he and his familiar were now 
knitted as one will; their concentrated 
effort should be dynamic. Therefore be- 
fore his friends realized and almost before 
he knew it himself, Stilf had swung into 
his anecdotal stride; his best gait, he had 
been told. 

“It was just the other morning”—he 
smiled reminiscently—“the firm turned 
over to me a unique client; they leave 
the uniquities for me to handle generally. 
This one I considered at the mildest esti- 
mate a scared criminal about to turn 
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state’s evidence before he was caught. A 
piece of limpsy, lanky, helpless tackiness; 
neglected in his dress; and his dented 
derby rolled anywhere on the floor. Poor 
monster, I sat, taking in his droopy, 
hopeless face for nearly half a minute. I’m 
not always exactly point-device myself, 
but 

“He looked up dully and I asked, ‘What 
is it, friend?’ 

‘Why,’ he drawled—it’s impossible to 
reproduce the twang—‘T live Up to Ana- 
darko, and she lived there awhile. too. 
but now she won’t live there: she’s came 
down to her mother’s in this here town and 
she pernicious refuses to live up there no 
more. 

**Your wife, are you talking about? 
What’s the disagreement; you don’t seem 
bad-tempered nor as if you had much to 
do with the bootleggers?’ 

* “No, sir,’ he drawled, ‘I 
kind of man. She 
to Anadarko.’ 

“*What’s the matter with Anadarko?’ 
I asked him. 


ain’t them 
she don’t like it, up 


** ‘She’s used to livelier scenes, she says, 
My 
And she’s 


an’ wants to live cluss in, she says. 
house is out on the outskeerts. 
left me an’s going to git a dyevorce. I 
s’pose I ought to git one first, I dunno.’ 


, ‘Let me understand. What charge 
are you going to bring against your wife?’ 

“*Me? Lain’t got nothing agen Ethull!’”’ 
Stilf gave the words a blend of surprise, 
indignation and affection that was deli- 
cious. 

“T looked him over again before I spoke. 
I didn’t want his case, but somehow I 
didn’t want anyone else to have it either. 
‘My friend,’ I said, ‘have you always done 
your part; always kept your promises 
to your wife?’ 

“He shuffled his dusty, rusty shoes. 
‘I—no; I—kind of told Ethull I’d have 
a cy-clone suller dag; but I hain’t got 
round to it yit; I hain’t dag it.’ 

“ “How long have you been married?’ 
I asked him. 

““*Cluss onto a year; and she’s left me; 
and I’d oughta git—’ 

“ ‘Wait a moment,’ I interrupted, 
‘you’ve been married almost a year, and a 
timid woman whom you promised to love 
and protect is put in a state of terror every 


time a storm comes up because you haven't 
provided her a place of refuge. Do you 
think that’s right or manly?’ 

“He shuffled once more and then actu- 
ally showed a little spirit. ‘I’ve lived in 
this here Oklyhomy fourteen year and 
ain’t struck no cy-clone yit. I'll be con- 
dinged if I’ll do sech a fool thing as have a 
cy-clone suller, now. Look plumb silly 
to go excavayting a suller at this here late 
day. I alluz treated her white, but | 
won’t scoop no cave for no woman.’ 

“T let those last words reverberate in 
his mind while I figured out what was 
best to do. I secured his wife’s present 
address and told him to see me next morn- 
ing. I went to the home of his wife’s 
mother, a charming shack about the size 
of a small garage; rickety porch, chicken- 
feathers in place of grass; it wasn’t even 
closed in; way out past the railroad. 
Both the ladies were at home. There’s 
no accounting for tastes. Ethull was one 
of those washed-out blondes, even to the 
eyes and expression, not so much animation 
as a parsnip. Her mother was like her, but 
had fought so long with life, I suppose, 
that she had acquired a peppery vindictive- 
ness—white pepper, you know, and her 
pale blue eyes flashed in a hot, spiteful 
style. She seemed to hate her son-in-law 
more than she loved her daughter. But 
it soon transpired she had other views for 
the girl, contingent on the formality of a 
divorce. All at once she stopped short and 
repeated as if learned by rote, ‘I refer you 
to our lawyers, Opdyke, Abraham, Samp- 
son and Bangs.’ You know that firm isn’t 
in the best standing out here. Ethull, 
the boneless bone of contention, didn’t 
seem to fall in with her mother’s plans nor 
to have any of her own; but a sort of wist- 
fulness once in a while gave her colorless 
air a touch of interest. She talked a little 
of the cellar promised her; the mother 
had made a great deal of that, and I left 
them.” 

* * * 

Carson had listened with dry civility. 
“Ethull” once or twice had extorted an 
ambiguous sound, either of appreciation 
or disgust. Mrs. Carson had gazed 
steadily into the fire. 

Stilf resumed in sheer desperation. 
Ethel’s inanity seemed to have impressed 
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him paradoxically with tremendous force, 
but he refrained from dwelling on it and 
continued, “I drew conclusions quite 
opposite those of Opdyke. The next morn- 
ing. slouched in my man from Anadarko, 
just a shade more miserable of mien. 
Somewhere, Howells has spoken of the 
habit of married life being a powerful 
element in the life of even the shallowest 
of men; evidently my poor friend was 
yet under its influence. ‘Now,’ I began 
briskly and cheerfully, ‘here’s what you 
ought to do. First find a good workman 
and have a cyclone cellar excavated at 
once up there at your place. Then—’ 

““*What fer? I don’t need no suller; I 
lived in Oklyhomy fourteen—’ 

“‘*Never mind about that,’ I cut in, 
smiling at him; ‘you came to me for 
advice and help; I’m giving them to you. 
You best send somebody to dig that dug- 
out. Next, you ought to go and get your- 
self shaved and trimmed up. Buy a new 
Stetson, some new clothes generally. 
You’ve been neglecting your looks, I’m 
afraid; that makes a bad impression with 
ladies.’ Then I had the assurance to add, 


‘Put on a bit of a jaunty air—a don’t-care 


appearance. You’ve been going round 
lately as if nothing was too poor for you. 
Try to brace up; it’ll change things. Then, 
when you think you’re looking just as good 
as anybody, you just walk over to this 
street and number and see what happens.’ 

“T never saw so blank a face. ‘Why, 
there’s where Ethull’s hanging out!’ he 
exclaimed. 

“*That’s just what she is doing. Your 
wife is hanging out and holding out; but 
it won’t be possible for her to do either 
very much longer, against her too deter- 
mined mother. Man! the girl loves you! 
She hardly knows it herself, but she loves 
you. And you—’ 

“*Me! By gum, I love Ethull! The 
Lord in the sky knows that. Everybody 
in Anadarko knows I never loved nobody 
but Ethull.’? A kind of glory came into 
his face. It awed me.” 

“Well?” asked Carson harshly. Mrs. 
Carson continued to gaze into the fire. 

“Well,” said Stilf in a tone of quiet en- 
joyment: that covered secret trepidation, 
“two hours later came my Anadarko man, 
transformed. Everything was completely 


new, even his face. That was transplen- 
dent. No need to ask what had happened, 
but I did. 

“*Mister,’ he said in a great, strong 
voice, ‘I done just like you told me to. 
I got fixed up with a plumb new outfit and 
went to the house. The old lady opened 
the door and says sharper’n vinegar for 
me to kimmunicate with her attawrney, 
them there Aberham and Coe. I paid no 
attention to her pickle face nor her lan- 
guage, but asks to speak with Ethull. I 
had kep’ my foot agen the door so’s she 
couldn’t ground it shut with a crank. 
Whiles I was projecking what’d be my 
next move and what’d be hern, why, a door 
Opens in the loft; a head sticks out, and 
Ethull hollers down, all smiling, ‘Hello, you 
bum!’ By George of glory! I loped up 
them stairs five steps to a jump. Then 
we both kem down and here we be. Ethull, 
she’s waiting in the antry for you to tell 
us if we’re really onmarried or not. Becuz 
Aberham, Opdyke and Coe has pernicious 
insisted she’s as good as dye-vorced. {| 
say no. What you say?’ 

“It didn’t take me long to satisfy them 
both that they were safely married still. As 
they turned to go, I remembered to warn 
in a low tone, ‘Don’t forget the dugout.’ 

“He purred back in a sort of tiger whis- 
per, ‘Mister, I give the contrac’ already 
to man I see down here. That suller will 
be excavyated afore sunup tomorrah.’ ”’ 

Stilf glanced at his watch. “I promised 
the firm to hunt up some additional points 
on ‘Something against Something Else.’ 
That means a long session with the calf- 
bindings. A thousand apologies for mo- 
nopol zing the conversation all the evening. 
Good night, Mrs. Carson.” 

* * * 

With misgivings he bade Carson good- 
night and heard the door shut softly. 
This had been the worst knothole of his 
life; splinters from its jagged edges still 
pricked his flesh, perhaps theirs, for he 
felt that he had dragged them with him. 
“But God help me, I had to tell ‘them. 
This evening I’ve burned the very smoke 
of the fire of my passion for her. It can 
never harm her.”” Then the norther which 
had beaten against him fiercely as he came, 
atrociously pitched him homeward. 

The door had closed softly, but Carson 
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had ground his knee against it in closing it 
till the cords stung. He had ground his 
teeth, too. “A rotten story. Curse his 
man from Anadarko. That kind of a story 
for her, at this time.” A moment’s hesi- 
tation and he turned toward the library. 
The argument must be had out now more 
inevitably than ever. Words must be 
listened to, probably more scathing than 
any he had yet received, and probably 
those words would be final. This was the 
stepping-off place for both, into what— 
God knows! 

She sat, exactly as before. In the light 
of the embers her face seemed a lovely 
cameo cut from rosy onyx. Carson could 
not restrain a sigh. She lifted her glorious 


eyes. A strange, unearthly tenderness 
was in their velvety depths. She drawled 
deliciously and with unbelievable drollery, 
“Hello, you bum!” 

Carson hurled himself across the room. 
He bent over her, he knelt by her. ‘Do 
you mean it, Meave?”’ 

“T certainly do.” A sweet, solemn tri- 
umph was in her tone. 

Hardened animal that he was, he could 
not see her, for his tears. He buried his 
great shaggy head on her lap. He said 
brokenly, “God bless the man from 
Anadarko. He’s taught me—to—to—” 

“Don’t cry, George, dear. He’s taught 
me, too, to—understand. God bless him 
and both of us, forever.” 


MOSCOW BELLS 


HAT distant chime! 


As soft it swells, 


What memories o’er me steal! 
Again I hear the Moscow bells 
Across the moorland peal! 
The bells that rock the Kremlin tower 
Like a strong wind, to and fro— 
Silver-sweet in its topmost bower, 
And the thunder’s boom below. 


They say that oft at Easter dawn 
When all the world is fair, 

God’s angels out of heaven are drawn 
To list the music there. 

And while the rose-clouds with the breeze 
Drift onward—like a dream, 

High in the ether’s pearly seas 
Their radiant faces gleam. 


O when some Merlin with his spells 
A new delight would bring, 

Say: I will hear the Moscow bells 
Across the moorland ring! 

The bells that rock the Kremlin tower 
Like a strong wind, to and fro— 

Silver-sweet in its topmost bower, 
And the thunder’s boom below! 


—Edna Dean Proctor, in ‘‘Poems.” 
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Padre Bernardo's 
Perplexing Problem 


by Harold dePolo 


HE gentle Padre Bernardo smiled 
rebukingly, his weather-beaten 
face creased in innumerable lines, 
and shook his finger gravely at 

young Pedro Sanchez. 

“Ah, mi hijo, but thou seest now the 
penalty of uttering an untruth, eh?” 

Pedro plucked at the straw sombrero 
in his hands and averted his eyes. ‘“Sefior 
Padre, truly I meant no harm—truly, no! 
I—I but told her so because—because I 
— that then I would stand more 

hance!” 

The Padre’s face became serious; never- 
theless, there was an affectionate sparkle 
in his eyes as he spoke kindly yet sternly 
to the young man before him. “I know, 
mi hijo; but thou shouldst remember, 
always, that anything which comes of 
an untruth is never lasting. There is 
always, hovering over thee, the fear 
that it might be discovered. Ah, no, 
Pedrito, thou shouldst remember that 
the truth must always be told!” 

The peon raised his face—a strong, clean 
filled with sorrow. “Padre, dear, 
I promise you I did not think. Dios mio, 
there was every young man in the village 
dangling after Concepcion, and in a 
moment of foolishness I told her that I 
earned ten pesos a week instead of six, 
I—I promise you, dear Padre Bernardo, 
that I did not mean harm—lI swear it! 
And now she refuses to have anything 
to do with me; she says it is not the money, 
but that I should have lied in the way 
I did was—was—...” He sighed 


face 


heavily. ‘Eh, caramba, dear Sefior Padre, 
please, please go to her and tell her how 
much I love her and that never—never 
as long as I live—will I tell her another 
lie, I— ... Please—please! You can 
fix it right if you will!’ 

The kind Padre Bernardo looked at 
him with dimmed eyes. Eh, these dear, 
dear children of his, how good and simple 
they were; how they trusted him and 
looked to see him set all their little differ- 
ences right! Ah, yes, indeed, but the 
noble Dios above was extremely kind to 
make his life such a happy one; for what, 
pray, could be more blissful than to be 
able to do for others? . . . Nothing, 
nothing—truly to help others was the 
greatest thing in the world! ... Poor 
Pedro, led into uttering an untruth in 
a moment of recklessness; poor Pedro, 
good, hard-working young man that he 
was—one of his great favorites, in fact! 
Poor fellow, how he suffered. But surely 
he could fix it so that all would go smoothly 
—surely. Concepcion was a good girl 
and would listen to him. Yes, yes; that 
afternoon he must set matters right and 
have her forgive Pedro. Bah, it was but a 
sweetheart’s quarrel and the path would 
be even more pleasant after it was patched 
up—such is the way of the world. Never- 
theless, he looked at Pedro a trifle sternly 
and spoke gravely. 

“It is well, mi hijo,’ he said quietly. 
“T will visit Concepcion this afternoon and 
attend to it. Thou wilt be calling on her 
again this evening, as before. Remember, 
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though,” again he shook his finger, “‘re- 
member, Pedro, thou must promise me 
never to utter an untruth again!”’ 

The young man’s eyes sparkled joyously. 
“Ah, gracias, gracias, dearest Padre Ber- 
nardo! Ah, you are so good, so kind, so 
forgiving. Gracias, gracias; and I promise 
you that I will never again lie! . . . But— 
but I must be getting along to my work, 
dear Padre, I— . . . Gracias, gracias!” 

The gentle Padre lost his grave face. It 
broke into smiles as he laid his hand 
affectionately on Pedro’s shoulder. ‘Eh, 
don’t speak of it, mi hijo. But remember, 
though—remember, eh? Adios, 
Pedrito.”’ 

And Pedro Sanchez, with many protes- 
tations of future truthfulness, ran off 
down the hill with a free and happy 
heart, knowing quite well that his revered 
pastor would straighten matters out that 


afternoon. 
- * a 


The good Padre watched the figure grow 
smaller and smaller as it neared the base 
of the verdant hill on which his dear little 
white church was situated. Eh, Dios 


above him, but how these young men said 
things that were untrue in order to gain 


the attention and admiration of their 
novias—eh, but sometimes it was really 
quite deplorable. But Pedro, though, 
was a good, honest lad who had really 
meant no harm. Withal, he had uttered 
an untruth and the fact still remained. 
Ah yes, one of the worst things in the 
world, in plain language, was to tell a 
lie! Yes, it led to so many other things 
usually! But he must not blame Pedro 
more, poor fellow; he already had repented 
of it many, many times. 

He turned about with beaming face and 
called his faithful servant—cook and man 
of all work. “Eh, Pancho, bring me the 
watering-pot filled to the brim. My roses 
tell me they are sadly in need of water, 
for it is late in the morning and other 
things have kept me away from them.” 

Pancho, long and grave and gaunt, soon 
came with the implement ordered. Pres- 
ently the good Padre was going lovingly 
among his roses, watering them with 
tender care as he thought of how glorious 
the world really was. Ah, just see the 
blue sky, unflecked by a single fleecy 


cloud; just see the golden sun radiating 
warmth over all the earth; just see the 
marvelous green of the grass all about 
him, like velvety carpet; just see the 
panorama of hills and plains and streams 
stretched out for miles around him; and 
—last but best of all—just see his dear 
little village of La Cruz Blanca clustered 
around the hill below him as if for pro- 
tection—yes, protection. Ah, what a 
great and glorious and wonderful world 
it was—what a world, what a world! 

Suddenly as the good Padre was thinking 
these joyous thoughts, a figure loomed up 
at the top of the hill—a ragged, haggard, 
staggering figure of a peon who appeared 
to be on the verge of collapse. The man 
stood tottering, his hand over his heart 
breathing so heavily that it seemed as if 
his very chest would succumb to the labor. 
He was too breathless to utter a syllable. 

Padre Bernardo, all sympathy at once, 
made his way quickly forward. “Why— 
what is it, my poor fellow?” he asked 
kindly, gripping the man firmly by the 
arm in order to steady him. 

The peon looked behind him with 
haunted, frightened eyes and then turned 
a pitiful face to the Padre. ‘I—I—sanc- 
tuary, good Sefior Padre—sanctuary! 
Sanctuary, I beg, I—’’ He paused, unable 
to continue. 

The Padre regarded him with brimming 
eyes. Eh, poor fellow, poor fellow; he 
looked so thin and wan and broken; so 
utterly as if he were about to fall to the 
ground lifeless. Poor fellow—poor fellow! 
What could be the matter—what? He 
spoke soothingly. “And what is the 
trouble, hombre?” 

“Hide—hide me! Hide me for the sake 
of the good Dios, dear Padre,” he gasped, 
again glancing behind him with that 
crazed, hunted look in his eyes. 

Padre Bernardo scanned the hillside 
and looked far out upon the plain; yet 
he saw nothing. ‘But—but why dost 
thou wish to be hidden, mi hijo?” 

““The—the rurales,” burst out the other. 
“They are after me! I—I— But for the 
sake of the good Dios hide me, dear Padre,” 
he implored excitedly, his eyes always 
looking backward with that hunted, 
haunted look that went to the Padre’s 
heart. 
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Padre Bernardo frowned perplexedly. 
“The—the rurales?” he ejaculated. Then, 


looking the man straight in the eyes, 
“And why are the police after thee 


tell 
me?” Was this man a criminal? Surely 
he did not appear so—no, for there was 
the stamp of righteous honesty on his 
face if it ever was on any. Indeed, indeed 
there was; seldom was he mistaken when 
it came to human nature. 

The peon, his breath returned, spoke 
hurriedly, his voice exceedingly bitter 
and hopeless. ‘“‘Ah, Sefior Padre, they 
are after me because they call me a thief 
—yes, a thief!’ He laughed hysterically. 
“A thief—a thief! They call me a thief!’ 
Again that hard, bitter laugh. 

The Padre wet his lips. “‘Yes—yes 

“The—the story is not a long one, kind 
Padre. They are after me because I am 
accused of stealing fourteen pesos from 
Don Ramon Chegura—you know, the 
immensely wealthy ranchero whose place 
is some twenty-five miles distant, over 
to the north—you know?” 

“Yes—yes.” 

“Padre, I—I have been working for 
him now for about two months. Things 
went bad over where I live—in Santa 
Clara—and I had to go and take up my 
old work as vaquero. I went to Don Ramon 
but yesterday and asked him for the 
money he owed me for my fourteen days’ 
work—I told him about having to get 
back home. He—he refused, Sefior Padre, 
saying that this wes his busiest time 
and that he needed all the men he could 
get. I—I begged, I implored, I got down 
on my knees! I told him that my poor 
wife and three children were starving— 
starving, and that they needed money. 
I told him that work—good work—in the 
grocery store was now offered me and that 
I had to get back to Santa Clara for these 
two reasons. Still he refused, good Padre, 
refused and cursed me. He said I must 
stay and work out the month, at least. 
Again I begged and got to my knees; but 
all he did was to curse me and say that 
I must work out the month. Ah, it was 
not fair—not fair, you see, for I had hired 
myself by the week. . . . But—but per- 
haps you know Don Ramon yourself, 
Padre—know what a hardened, heartless 
man he is?” 


” 
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Padre Bernardo felt his heart go high 
in his throat. Poor fellow—poor fellow! 
And well indeed did he know Don Ramon 
Chegura, the wealthy, haughty ranchero, 
who was hated far and wide as a man 
without a heart and without the slightest 
bit of kindness in his soul. But how was 
this poor fellow a thief? How—... 

The peon suddenly grasped his arm in a 
vise-like clasp. His face was a dead white 
and his entire body was trembling. ‘For 
the sake of Dios, good Padre, hide me, 
hide me, hide me! The—the rurales are 
coming—they are coming! Look—look!” 
And he pointed to the distant horizon. 

* * * 

Padre Bernardo strained the eyes that 
were not quite as keen as formerly. Far 
away, on the brown plain, he saw a small 
cloud of dust—perhaps it was some two 
leagues away. ‘“But—but what of -thy 
being a thief, mi hijo?” he asked gravely. 

The peon threw out his arms to his 
sides and looked the Padre full in the eyes. 
“Sefior Padre, then I—then I perhaps did 
a foolish thing. My brain was hot, mad- 
dened, crazed. I did what I thought was 
a just thing. The money I had to have— 
had to, for think of my Carmencita and 
three children! I—I knew where Don 
Ramon always kept a little money in a 
desk and—and I went and—and took 
it! But I swear, good Padre, that I took 
only the fourteen pesos he owed me—I swear 
it by the noble Dios above!” 

Padre Bernardo bowed his head, his 
face creased in puzzled lines. Here, truly, 
was a difficult problem. The man before 
him had taken what was justly his due— 
yet he had done so in the manner of a 
thief; yes, a thief, there was no getting 
away from the hard word! Yet the money 
had been his rightfully, for the good Padre 
knew that every word he had heard was 
the solemn truth—he was sure of it! 
What should he do—what should he do? 

The peon spoke fervently. ‘Listen, 
kind Padre; as sure as my name is Rafael 
Ciro I swear that every word I have said 
is the truth. Ah, Padre—dear Padre, 
hide me until dark so that I may get back 
to my wife. Once in the next State, I am 
safe, you know. Ah, dear Padre, for the 
sake of my wife and children, who would 
be helpless without me, save me! Just 
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one little word from you, when the rurales 
come, would send them away. Just a 
little word saying I was not here—just a 
little word to save five souls! Please, 
please, Padre, they are’ coming nearer— 
see, they ride like mad and creep nearer 
every moment!” 

Padre Bernardo looked out upon the 
undulating stretch of plain; and there, 
coming along at a killing pace, he descried 
some seven or eight rurales, carbines 
twinkling in the sun! Yet that one little 
word that Rafael Ciro asked meant, in 
plain, hard language, that he would have 
to tell a lie! Yes, lie to the Capitan of 
rurales in regard to his not having seen 
the fugitive—lie, lie, lie! Dear Dios, the 
very thing, irony of all ironies, that he 
had been speaking about to young Pedro 
Sanchez but that morning! No; he could 
not; he could not! He clenched and 
unclenched his hands nervously. “I—I 
cannot! I—I— But—but I believe in 
you! Run—run while there is yet time 
and I will refuse to answer the Capitan’s 
questions.”” Even that, Dios forgive him, 
would be hard enough, but the poor fellow 
was so pitiful and— 

Then the peon got down onto his knees. 
“Ah, dear Sefior Padre, it is a good twenty 
miles to Santa Clara, across open country, 
and my poor legs refuse to go any further 
without some rest—some little rest. Ah, 
I cannot, I cannot! Please, please have 
pity—have pity! You know what Don 
Ramon is. If I am captured it means 
may be ten or fifteen years in jail—maybe 
more. You know what wealth can do, 
Padre, and you know how Don Ramon 
will attend to all that! The—trial will be 
nothing—nothing. My life and that of 
my wife and three children will be broken 
—broken because of the injustice of a 
heartless man! Ah, Padre, please, please 
say that I am not here. Think—think 
what it means! Ah, Padre dear, surely 
the great Dios, were He here, would do 
that to save me. I am sure of it; for from 
all I have heard He would surely do it 
to save five souls! Think—think! Five 
souls—five souls! Yes, surely the noble 
Dios himself would do it to save five souls!” 

Padre Bernardo’s head was sunk low 
upon his breast, and he folded his arms 
and puzzled his aching brain. Was it 


true that the good Dios would do as Rafael 
Ciro asked—was it true? The words 
struck deep into his heart: “Surely He 
would do it to save five souls!” Were the 
words true—were they? What would He 
have done in his place—what, what, what? 
Padre Bernardo knew well that Rafage] 
Ciro told the truth; the unscrupulous 
ranchman would probably have him sen- 
tenced to jail for as long a time as he 
could. And ah, it was not just—not just! 
No, no, no, it was terrible, atrocious; 
even though the man had, technically, 
stolen what was his just due. What 
should he do, what should he do? Should 
he utter the word that would save five 
souls—should he? Dear Dios, tell him, 
tell him! Yet only this morning, what 


“made it seem far worse, was the fact that 


he had so strongly told young Pedro 
Sanchez never, never to utter an untruth! 
“Thou seest now the penalty of uttering 
an untruth!”’ Those had been his very 
words. But the untruth, then, had been 


said with a selfish, foolish motive; here 
the untruth, should it be uttered, would 
have the fate of five—five—souls resting 


upon it! Dear—dear Dios, tell him, tell 
him, tell him! And the poor Padre sadly 
shook his head and heaved a heavy, aching 
sigh, his heart cruelly torn. 

* * * 

Rafael Ciro was on his feet, clutching 
the Padre’s arms in frenzied fingers. 
‘“‘For—for the sake of the good Dios,” he 
cried, his voice hoarse and tense, “save 
me, save me, save me! See—see? They 
come—they come! They are not much 
more than a mile away, and the moment 
they reach the. town people will tell them 
they saw me mount the hill. Save me, 
save me; save me and my wife and chil- 
dren! One little word—one little word 
that the great Dios would say were He 
only here now!” 

Padre Bernardo unconsciously clasped 
his hands and raised his weather-beaten 
face to heaven—his face that was now so 
clearly and strongly stamped with the 
emotion that was running through him— 
drawn, pained, supplicating. He looked 
with agonized eyes at the beautiful blue 
of the gorgeous sky, as if up there, far 
beyond mortal vision, the ever-righteous 
Master might give him counsel. What 
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should he do—what should he do? One 
little word—one little word! Should he 
utter the one little word that would save 
five souls—one little word against which 
he had so strongly spoken but a short hour 
or so ago to Pedro Sanchez? Dear Dios, 
tell him, tell him, tell him! One little 
word—one little word to save five souls! 
It was the biggest and hardest and cruelest 
situation that he had ever faced. One 
little word—a lie—to save five souls! 

“They—they are below at the hill,” came 
the fugitive’s voice, hoarse and low and 
terror-stricken. “Save me, save me! 
Say the one word that will save five souls! 
Say—’’and so he went on, begging and im- 
ploring in tones that cut the Padre’s heart 
to the core. 

Padre Bernardo, in a haze, saw the eight 
rurales come to the base of the hill. Then 
they were lost to sight, telling him that 
they were on the upward climb. In a 
moment the troop would be here—in a 
moment. The peon’s hoarse, agonized 
voice came to him again—begging, beg- 
ging—piteously begging! What should 
he do? Dear Dios, what should he do? 


He heard the tramp of hoofbeats coming 


nearer and nearer—nearer 
He heard the pitiful 
begging, begging. 
he do—what? 

Then, suddenly, his face became very 
grave and firm and he raised himself to 
his full height. He spoke quickly, breath- 
lessly. ‘‘My poor fellow. Go into the 
door, there, and tell my Pancho to hide 
thee. Go—go!” 

The man, with a glad little cry of joy, 
mumbled his thanks and ran to the open 
doorway, leaving the Padre standing there, 
straight and stern, looking like some val- 
iant hero ready to do mortal battle. 

In an instant the rurales topped the hill, 
their horses frothing. The captain, very 
hastily sprang from his animal and made 
his way to the Padre’s side, doffing his 
sombrero. 

“Can you tell me, Sefior Padre, whether 
you have seen a wretch flying from justice? 
We were told he came up here. Tell me, 
good Padre, is he here in your house? 
One word from you will satisfy me. We— 
we are very much pressed for time.” 

Once more Padre Bernardo begged for- 


and nearer! 
words—begging, 
Dear Dios, what should 


giveness of his Dios. His face became a 
trifle angry and he stepped back as if 
highly shocked, causing the rurale to 
change his opinion of what he had heard 
of the kindness of the far-famed Padre. 

“What—what!” exclaimed Padre Ber- 
nardo, his voice high and his brows ele- 
vated. “A—a fugitive from justice? 
Here—here in my house?” 

The rurale for a brief moment, seemed 
surprised at the Padre’s unaccountable 
anger. Then, with a curt nod of his head 
and a hasty thanks, he replaced his hat, 
mounted his beast, and ordered his men to 
retreat and search the town and surround- 
ing country. And Padre Bernardo, still 
standing there rigidly, watched them go 
far, far down the hill before he moved 
even an inch. Rafael Ciro had been 
saved—Rafael Ciro and five souls! 

a a + 

It was late—very late—and the little 
village of La Cruz Blanca slept soundly 
and peacefully. Perhaps the only one 
awake, at this astonishing hour was the 
gentle Padre Bernardo. He was kneeling 
before the altar in his little church, his 
hands clasped, his face fervently uplifted 
toward a picture of his kind Master. All 
was dark except for the pale, silvery streak 
of moonlight that came in at one of the 
windows and fell full across the carpeted 
steps in front of the perplexed Padre. 

Seldom had he faced such a difficult and 
perplexing problem. Rafael Ciro was now 
on his way across country, under the cover 
of night, to his village of Santa Clara; 
but in order that he might make this 
journey it had been necessary for the 
Padre to tell an untruth—to lie! It was 
true, of course, that he had not done so 
in so many words; he had simply asked 
the question in an indignant tone: “What! 
A fugitive from justice? Here in my 
house?”’? Nevertheless, he knew well that 
the implication was there and that the 
outcome had been just the same as if he 
had plainly lied. 

And only that morning he had given 
Pedro Sanchez a scolding for telling an 
untruth—only that morning! But this 
had been to save five souls—to save five 
souls from the unjust vengeance of a bad 
one. Could the good Dios ever forgive 
him—could he, could he, could he? He 
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had really done some good things in his 
life, he believed; therefore, would not 
his kind Master discount these in balance 
of the one bad, bad thing? Would he— 
would he? Have pity—have pity! It 
had all been done to save five souls—five 
souls! 

Forgive him—forgive him. He would 
do penance—he would do penance daily 
and nightly and forever—forever! Ah, 
the poor fellow had been so truthful, so 
pathetic, so ragged, so worn, so worried 
about his wifé and three little ones! Had 
the peon been right when he had said that 
the noble Dios himself would have inter- 
vened to save him—had he, had he? 
Padre Bernardo looked at the picture with 
dimmed, wet eyes, as if beseeching it, 
through the darkness, to answer “him. 
Ah, pity him and forgive him—pity him 
and forgive him! He was suffering as he 
had scarcely ever suffered before in his 
long, long life. His heart felt broken— 
broken forever as he thought of how he 
had offended his Master by uttering a 
horrible untruth. Forgive him—forgive 
him! He—he— : 

Again he raised his eyes to the picture. 
Then he started back with a little cry of 
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surprise as he looked at it. The streak of 
moonlight now fell full across the kind, 
righteous face. And, as Padre Bernardo 
gazed, he seemed to see, very vaguely, a 
sudden smile flit across the painted image 
and light up the kind eyes— a smile that 
told: him, somehow, that his falsehood had 
been entirely forgiven! Then it appeared 
to fade away as if the Padre’s prayer had 
been fully and satisfactorily answered. 

’ Padre Bernardo very swiftly bowed his 
head and muttered a long, fervent prayer 
of thanks. Yes, surely the good Dios had 
forgiven him—surely! A miracle had 
happened! Ah, how happy he was; he 
had saved five souls—he was quite for- 
given—and he was truly the most fortu- 
nate person in this whole, great, wide 
world tonight. And, with steps that 
trembled from his emotion, he rose slowly 
to his feet, crossed himself reverently, and 
quietly walked from his beloved church. 
As he came to his bedroom he sighed a 
long, long sigh of thankfulness; for now, 


through the kindness of the great Dios 


above, he would be allowed to enjoy a 
calm and peaceful night’s sleep. His great 
and perplexing problem was settled—and 
settled happily! 


MAGIC 


By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


‘i good little fairies came back to the world— 

The wonderful clan of the fairy folk: 

One brought the wind with the rain impearled, 
One brought leaves to the oak. 


And one brought the mosses back to the wood, 
And one with the sky and the timid air, 

Dropping upon the mould what seemed her hood, 
Left the first bluebell there! 


And one came riding astride of the fly; 
And one on the bee in the window pane; 
And one brought back the t rquois to the sky, 
And grasses down the lane. 


And one brought back the robin’s cheery song; 

And one brought back the glow-worm’s fitful light, 
And there was minstrelsy the whole day long, 

And wonder in the night! 
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VAST expanse of cactus-covered 
hills shimmering under glaring 
sunlight and presenting the 
God-forsaken appearance of a 

valley of dry bones; to this view of the 
landscape add the fierce heat of the sub- 
tropics and occasional clouds of dust 
swirling over and enveloping the train in 
which one is traveling; you have the day- 
light impressions of the stranger to the 
Southwestern borderland. At intervals, 
widely extended level areas greet the eye, 
but the cactus hills have aroused such 
prejudice one imagines them fit only to 
harbor tarantulas, centipedes, horned frogs 
and rattlesnakes. In the light of recent 
history the fearful fancy peoples their 
brushy expanse with 
dark - skinned, low- 
browed individuals 
wearing peaked, 
broad-brimmed 
sombreros, khaki 
coats and trousers 
and high-heeled 
boots from which 
spurs jingle. To 
complete the tout en- 
semble of this knight 
of the brush, one 
must imagine the 
crossed ammunition 
belts, like those al- 
ways worn by Pan- 
cho Villa when he 
has his picture 
taken, containing 
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about three million cartridges, and around 
the waist a piece of field artillery that 
spurts fire and sudden death upon the 
venturesome Gringo who happens to pass 
within range. 

This fancy of the stranger has sub- 
stantial grounds for its existence. The 
barren hills are there; likewise, the blinding 
sunshine, the tarantulas, rattlesnakes, et 
cetera. The walking arsenals were there 
quite recently, may be there at this very 
moment, and will be there or thereabouts 
so long as anarchy reigns in the Land of 
God and Liberty just across the border 
stream. An American army of five thou- 
sand men, to say nothing of sheriffs, 
marshals and Texas Rangers, have been 
busy for a year or 
more endeavoring to 
hold down this fes- 
tive, gun-toting 
cavalier of the brush, 
and withrather 
indifferent success. 

There is such a lot 
of raw material from 
which to draw re- 
cruits. Since the lid 
flew off with the de- 
parture of Diaz in 
1910, the Mexican 
peladohasrun 
amuck. Like the 
inhabitants of those 
bright, warm isles 
that gem the orien- 
tal seas, he has been 
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possessed of a fighting devil. Armed jo 
the teeth he has sallied forth and slain 
indiscriminately whoever happened to 
be handiest. 

And yet, like Spartacus, he was not 
always thus. Time was, in that remote 
antiquity prior to 1910, when the pelado 
was really tame. He worked with his 
hands, anywhere from twelve to eighteen 
hours a day. By the sweat of his brow he 
ate his tortillas and frijoles. He was 
gentle, polite, and said “Si, Senor” and 
“No, Senor” to his boss. After his fashion 
he cared for his wife and children and was, 
apparently, content in his adobe jacal. 
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Then he saw a great light, a light tha‘ 
made him gasp with astonishment. It 
was revealed unto him that he could live 
without work. In his wildest imaginings 
he had never dreamed such a thing could 
be—such a golden age might dawn—but, 
verily, here it was—the supreme oppor 
tunity of man’s existence here below. 
No denizen of this vale of tears is quicker 
to grasp an opportunity of this kind than 
the low caste Mexican. Poor Madero, 
in his blind infatuation, thrust the door 
wide open. The pelado suddenly realized 
that he was exceedingly numerous. With 
a gun in his hands and plenty of ammuni 
tion the iron bars fell, the good things of 
life were his for the taking and, glory be! 
he could fare sumptuously every day and 
never soil his hands with disgusting labor. 
A whole race of men, condemned to un 
ceasing toil for a bare existence, opened 
their eyes to a new Golconda and the 
riches of the world. Figuratively speaking, 
they have been kicking themselves ever 
since for not discovering it before and have 
labored diligently to make up for lost 
time. For five years they have roamed 
over the land helping themselves to the 
goods the gods provided and have no 
intention whatever of returning to the 
grinding toil of ancient times. Thanks 
to the Holy Virgin and all the Saints at 
once, Senor Diaz and his rurales are 
no more, and Senor Diaz was the only 
man in Mexican history able to ‘turn the 
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trick of fixing things so the pelado had 
to work. 

With everybody eating and nobody 
working the lands gradually grew lean 


upon the Mexican side of the Rio Grande. 
The vast herds of cattle dwindled and the 
tores of flour, meal and other commodities 
in the towns and cities were consumed. 
Then it was that the American’s troubles 
began. 

“Since this, our glorious revolution must 
be supported,” said the pelado in effect, 
“why not make the dastardly Gringo 
dig up? It is so very easy to cross the river, 
and the Gringo has a sinful lot of money. 
Praised be the Saints! we always have the 
excuse for raiding him, if excuse were 
necessary, for did not this same pig of a 
Gringo rob our gallant sires of this rich 
land—this land that was given our families 
in olden times by His Majesty, the King 
of Spain? Wherefore, we will make the 
Gringo ‘dig up,’ as he calls it in his vulgar 
vernacular. If some of our brave men 
need spurring up we invent our Plan of 
San Diego, or some such buncombe, and 
then will they face the Gringo soldiers 
most blithely, even those mad devils, the 
Texas Rangers.” 

Ideas, such as these having fermented 
under the peaked hats for a season, the war 
waves a shirt tail over a corner of Ameri- 


can territory. Trains are wrecked, stores, 
ranches and farms are robbed, a number 
of people murdered and a state of terror, 
such as the country has not known since 
the days of Indian raids, is inaugurated. 
The portion invaded was anything but a 
lean land, like the cactus hills and brushy 
plains heretofore mentioned. The Mexican 
showed his good sense and judgment in 
raiding only the lower reaches of the river 
where the despised Gringo had spent 
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various and sundry millions 
in reclaiming the desert by 
irrigation. The once, brown 
plain covered with cactus 
and brush, now a vast -area 
of green and bloom, looked 
like a paradise to this former 


cattle and goat herder of 
the desert. Green corn, cab- 
bage, cauliflower, the succu- 
lent Bermuda onion, green 
peas, stringless beans, 
strawberries, cantaloupes, — 
“Caramba! This Gringo 
fairly revels in luxuries that 
should, long since, have 
been feeding our gallant warriors engaged 
in freeing our beloved country from the 
grasp of the tyrant.” 

The scenes of outlawry along a hundred 
miles of border—of robbery, arson and 
murder that followed presented a startling 
contrast to those halcyon days of peace 
when Diaz ruled with an iron hand from 
Chapultepec. Then this gun-toting, fire- 
breathing peaked sombrero was submerged 
and the man of Spanish descent ruled the 
land and made Mexico’s Golden Age. 
Then the Mexican had a religion and law 
and social life. The gentle influences of 
Latin_manners extended across the border 
stream, the two peoples mingled socially 
and to one who could comprehend it, there 
was a charm and romance about life un- 
rivaled in any other section of our country. 
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One trod in the very footsteps of history, 
for the impress of the Spaniard was eve: y- 
where. Here the ruined walls of miss:on 
or monastery; there the Moorish hacienda 
of the lord of immense stretches of pasture 
lands; in every city the burnished cross 
and mighty towers of cathedral cutting 
the eternal blue of the skyline; the black- 
robed priest; the hooded nun and Sisier 
of Mercy; the gaudily dressed cavalier 
thrumming his guitar and wooing with 
song his dark-eyed sweetheart in the hush 
of the twilight hour—all spoke eloquently 
of enchanting, grotesque, romantic Spain— 
Spain that came with culver and cutlass 
in the pride of unspeakable valor and van- 
ished forever from this hemisphere uncer 
the smoke of the immortal Schley’s guns. 
For the Anglo-Saxon, there was a fascina- 
tion about the social life that 

was indefinable, yet potent 

and all absorbing. The spirit 

of Spain yet seemed to brood 

in simple, silent majesty, al- 

though revolution threw off 

her temporal rule a century 

ago. The nights were filled 

with music—waves of melody 

that seemed to fill the vaulted 

dome of the sky—and a never- 

ending procession promenaded 

upon the encircling walks amid 

the flowers and greenery of the 

plaza. The gentle spirit of the 


MOTHER Ancient Mother pervaded all 
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classes, from the well-dressed gentleman of 
Spanish descent to the humblest laborer, 
and everyone entered into the joys of 
il pleasures with gay song and gayer 
laughter. The romantic social laws of other 
times obtained. The lover wooed his sweet- 


peace 


heart as did his ancestors, serenading her 
with the love songs that had done duty 
under similar circumstances in that far time 
when the power of Spain awed the nations 
and when Spanish manners and customs 
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were stamped upon island and continental 
dependency stretching round the earth. 
The American participated in all the 
social pleasures of his Latin neighbor, this 
mingling of the two races being one of the 
most delightful features of border life. 
In the very nature of things, the Anglo- 
Saxon youth often became smitten with 
the charms of the dark-eyed daughter 
of his neighbor. However, the American 
could hardly be expected to plunk a guitar 
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A MEXICAN WOMAN OF THE PEON CLASS 


under the lady’s window and pour out his 


soul in song. Accustomed to the riotous 
freedom of the American girl, he had no 
patience with these romantic customs, 
rebelled against the idea of a duenna for 
the safe-guarding of the maiden and 
damned the iron-barred windows that were 
a feature in Mexican residential archi- 
tecture. Conceive a situation where the 
civilization of Philip and the Armada met 
the civilization of railroads, electric lights, 
hello girls and get there, and one has sized 


up the position in which an American > 


youth found himself when he fell in love 
with a Mexican girl. 

His first impulse was to go to her home, 
ring the door bell and ask for the lady. 
If he tried this he soon discovered he was 
butting his brains out against a very 
polite, suave, friendly, but adamantine 
stone wall. Now, he began considering 
seriously the advisability of taking guitar 
lessons and, also, taking advantage of 
every opportunity to plead his cause when 
he could get in a word. He acquired some 
Christian virtues; patience and _ long- 
suffering. He sought her often in the 
dance, when he could get himself invited. 
He stole a word with her on the plaza when 


the band played, if he could catch 
duenna looking the other way. Now, j 
she danced with him and listened to 
wooing he then went to the head of 
family and declared his intentions. 

was eligible, he was elected, and sometimes 
a great deal of latitude was accorded him 
as a concession to the customs of his race— 
he might even be permitted to court her 
in the drawing room after the fashion of 
his fathers—in the presence of some mem- 
ber of the family. 

War has despoiled the borderland on 
the Mexican side. Ruins mark the rows 
of houses along the streets, especially 
those sections of the cities where the well- 
to-do resided. Here the rage of the 
pelado was unrestrainable. Before 1910 
in and around these houses of the higher 
class there was always an indefinable 
charm—an air of leisure, refinement and 
ease. The patio was a bower of roses in 
all seasons, for by the lower Rio Grande 
the sun shines three hundred and sixty 
days in the year, and the storms of winter 
never come. In this patio the family 
gathered at nightfall and listened to the 
music of mandolin and guitar. Here, in 
the midst of gorgeous color, where flowers 
bloomed and fountains tinkled, the Mexi- 
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can belle appeared most at home, most 
bewitching and most dangerous to the 
who chanced to pass that way and 
. glimpse of her through the occasion- 
ally opened portal. Hedged about by the 
social laws of centuries, surrounded by 
high walls and iron bars and under the 
ever-vigilant eye of the duenna, she was 
a constant and alluring challenge. 

One who has entered into the social 
life of the high caste Mexican can never 
forget his spontaneous friendliness nor the 
courtliness and grace of his manners. As 
a host he is perfect. At the New Year’s 


yout! 
catch 
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ball, the great social event of the year, 
where the best of both races gather, one 
sees this courtly host at his highest. He 
manifests a deference and consideration 
for his foreign guests that is really distin- 
guished. He never wearies of doing cour- 
tesies. His grave, dignified bearing toward 
women reminds one of some age of chivalry. 

The setting for this ball is always 
gorgeous. It is given in some great hall 
where there is ample room for the throng. 
The walls and columns are decorated in 
greenery and there are banks of natural 
flowers placed at intervals in artistic 
design. No ballroom in our own land ever 
presented a more magnificent personnel. 
Beautiful, dark-eyed women in Paris 
gowns, men in the glittering uniform of 
the Mexican army, lovely American girls 
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with their escorts, civilians and officers 
from the army posts of the border, the 
social life of the old days by the Rio 
Grande reached its apex at the New 
Year’s ball. The plaintive melody of 
Mexican music is unrivaled for dancing. 
It seems to grip the heart and cast over one 
a spell of magic. In such scenes as these 


the rivalries and antagonism of race dis- 
appeared and made possible the successful 
business relations of the two people. 
When holidays came Mexican and 
American fraternized in the most delight- 
ful manner, entering into the spirit of the 
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occasion with equal zest and enthusiasm, 
and vieing with each other in showing 
respect for the historical event being 
celebrated. The flag of Mexico floated 
over our cities and military posts along- 
side the Stars and Stripes on the fifth of 
May and sixteenth of September. On 
the Fourth of July Old Glory blossomed 
everywhere on the Mexican side, and their 
bands played the Star Spangled Banner. 
Each race gave balls and other social 
functions in honor of its neighbor’s fete, 
and all joined in the celebration as if 
belonging to the same great family. 

The Spanish-Mexican has a_ perfect 
genius for doing the honors to great 
personages and the visit of an American 
army officer of high rank to a border post 
was always an event. The profound 
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courtesies extended to General F. D. 
Grant upon an inspection tour several 
years ago are still spoken of as marking 
one of the high tides in the pleasant rela- 
tions of the two peoples. No sooner did 
the first gun of the salute roll out from 
Fort McIntosh, the United States ‘post, 
upon Grant’s arrival, than the cannon at 
the Mexican quarters a mile away began 
thundering the brigadier general’s salute, 
gun for gun. Old Glory was run up the 
staff beside their own flag, and then, 
faintly over the border stream, floated the 
inspiring melody of our country’s national 
hymn. The idea conveyed was, that the 
distinguished military guest of the Ameri- 
can post, by all the laws of Latin hospi- 
tality, was the guest of the Mexican nation 
because he had seen fit to approach within 
cannon sound of Mexico. 

Within the hour the Mexican general 
in command came over with a great 
retinue of officers, in the gorgeous full 
dress of their army, preceded by a magnifi- 
cent military band. Luckily, the music 
was heard some distance away and the 
American post awoke in time to get up the 
Mexican flag alongside our own and shatter 
the atmosphere with a salute. The Ameri- 
can regimental band, too, was signalled in 
time to play Mexico’s national hymn. 

While the two generals and other 
officers were conversing at headquarters 
the Mexican band, having halted on the 
lawn, played American patriotic airs. 


Our band came up and divided 
playing the national airs of Mexico. 

General Grant and the American offic 
returned the call the same after 
felicitating themselves upon havin; 
ceived the distinguished Mexican offi 
a proper manner. Not to be outdone when 
it came to music, they took the band «long, 

As they neared the Mexico end of the 
bridge they realized the Mexican had 
discounted their efforts. A squadron of 
cavalry was drawn up in two lines on cither 
side of the street, presented sabre as the 
American’s carriages swept across and 
then clattered after as an escort. Nearing 
the post they saw a whole brigade of in- 
fantry standing like statues at the “present” 
and just then the cannon spoke in another 
salute. The Stars and Stripes waved 
alongside the Mexican flag and the massed 
bands of the post, in one vast volume of 
sound, played the Star Spangled Banner. 
Grant said that afternoon went off with 
greater eclat than any other afternoon of 
his whole life. 

The one who knew the border country 
in the old, peaceful days can hardly 
recognize it now—can hardly realize that 
this is the same land of romance, music 
and fraternal interests he knew in the time 
of Diaz. Then the border American 
visited his Mexican neighbor daily and 
hobnobbed with him as with a brother. 
There was a vast business, millions in 
trade pouring through the border posts, 


er in 
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the two countries linked by steel rails. 
The National lines of Mexico were as 
busy as any great railroad system on this 
continent carrying the commerce of the 
two nations, and the American roads with 
termini at the Rio Grande, hauled solid 
trains of machinery and other material 
necessary in a nation’s development. 
Friendship, good-fellowship prevailed in 
this business world. An American crossing 
the border on business was an honored 
guest. The fatted calf was killed and the 
wine cellar sent up its choicest vintages. 
The Mexican business man crossing to the 
Texas side was made much of, and treated 
with the most profound courtesy, attention 
and friendliness. 

Thousands of Americans occupied places 
of business importance all over the Repub- 
lic. They really superintended the indus- 
trial life of the nation. The mine, the 
plantation, the ranch, the railway—all 
important positions required the originality 
and intelligence of the Gringo. The 
Mexican of the Diaz regime accepted this 
situation as a matter of course. Madero 
incontinently banished Americans from 


every place and position over which he 


had authority or influence. It was then, 
for the first time the cry, “Death to 
Gringos!” was heard, and this same cry 
rings yet. 

The one marvelous, stupendous change 
wrought by the upheaval is in the character 
and color of the men one sees in places of 
responsibility along the border. In another 
day, the citizen of Spanish descent, a white 
man as we understand the word, ruled the 
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land. Now, the whilom pelado sports the 
insignia of office. He struts in the mantle 
of alcalde; he wears the gorgeous uniform 
of army officer; he bosses the customs 
house; he administers the railway and 
telegraph. The high caste man is nowhere 
to be seen. Like the aristocrat of France, 
he has disappeared before the whirlwind 
rage of the armed Sans Culotte. 

The pelado, as the oppressed under-dog 
has done in all times and in all lands, 
looks with fear, hatred and suspicion upon 
a higher class. He does not confine this 
feeling to the better-born man of his own 
race, but entertains a like sentiment for 
the American. The latter, crossing the 
Rio Grande any time the past few years, 
was more likely to find himself held for 
ransom than treated as an honored guest. 

Whether the oldtime leaders and rulers 
will come back and re-establish once more 
the delightful social and business relations 
with their American neighbors cannot be 
guessed. Between our people and those 
now in power there is no sympathy nor 
possibility of friendship. I do not mean 
the greater leaders of the faction now in 
power, but those minor officials with whom 
the border American must come in contact 
every day if he does business with Mexicans. 
Instead of fraternizing upon holidays, 
meeting with joy and delight in the ball- 
room, hobnobbing as brothers in their 
daily lives, they seem inclined to remain, 
as they have been the past two or three 
years, armed to the teeth and staring at 
each other with. suspicious and hostile 
eyes across the Rio Grande. 





A Business President 


by 
John B. Gorgan 


ONSTRUCTIVE Republicanism”’ 
is the slogan of the newest and 
perhaps the most significant 
movement in the political situ- 

ation immediately preceding the Republi- 
can National Convention at Chicago. It 
is a business man’s movement, with the 
avowed purpose to bring about the nom- 
ination of a candidate for President who 
is primarily a man whose character and 
record will guarantee a business-like ad- 
ministration of national affairs. Behind 
it, it is said, is a coalition of the forces that 
have beén advancing the presidential 
ambitions of a number of favorite-son 
candidates. It is not announced definitely 
just who are the parties to this combina- 
tion, but the men interested have been 
controlling factors in sug¢cessful Republican 
campaigns dating back to 1896, and they 
give promise of a purpose and an ability 
to dominate the coming convention. 
According to these men there has been 
enough of tearing down, both in the Re- 
publican party and in governmental affairs. 
Rampant radicalism, they say, has un- 
settled business conditions in the country 
to a degree unknown since free silver 
threatened the nation’s financial stability, 
and while it has not destroyed the Repub- 
lican party, it made possible the election 
of a minority Democratic President and 
Democratic Congress. The wide-spread 
distress and disaster that would have 
attended this was averted only by the war 
in Europe, which gave the United States 
a market and prices for certain of its 


products sufficient to create a semblance 
of prosperity. The men who are responsi- 
ble for the new political movement have 
been looking ahead to the day when the 
European conflagration is over and to 
the change that it must bring about im- 
mediately in this country. They want a 
national prosperity that is truly national 
and based on the domestic conditions and 
not superinduced by the abnormal situation 
obtaining in Europe. More than that, 
they are determined that the United States 
must be protected against the threatened 
invasion of cheap foreign products that is 
certain to come when Europe has turned 
from war and bloodshed to industry and 
commerce. England—free-trade England 
—is already taking steps to guard against 
this very thing which threatens this country 
as an aftermath of the war. She is con- 
sidering legislation that will protect her 
home markets against the invasion of cheap 
continental products, which she fears more 
than an invasion by the Teutonic fighting 
forces of land, air and sea. 

This is all part and parcel of a program 
of national preparedness. It means prep- 
aration to hold what we now have within 
our grasp—world supremacy in industry 
and commerce—and it is certain to appeal 
to business men, big and little, throughout 
the nation. 

Root, Weeks, 


Fairbanks, 
Burton, Knox, Sherman and Du Pont are 
named as the presidential candidates 
whose friends are active in the new move- 


Estabrook, 


ment. Any one of them, it is said, would 
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be satisfactory to this business men’s 
organization. Of these men unusual in- 
terest attaches to Du Pont, as he is the 
first distinctively business man who has 
been considered seriously for presidential 
honors for more than half a century. Of 
the eleven presidents the United States 
has had since Lincoln died not one had the 
slightest business training, or any ac- 
quaintance with the practical handling of 
the complex problems which confront the 
chief executive of the United States, which 
is, after all, the biggest business concern 
in the world. Mr. Du Pont has been 
everything from a day laborer to the head 
of one of the greatest industrial corpora- 
tions in the country, a banker and a farmer, 
and has been signally successful in every- 
thing he has undertaken. The late Senator 
Nelson W. Aldrich of Rhode Island, once 
said that it cost the United States three 
hundred million dollars a year more to run 
its business than it would cost a private 
corporation. If there is a man who could, 
as president, save to the people this three 
hundred million dollars per year, or any 
material part of it, Coleman Du Pont, or 
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a man of his character and experi: 
the one. 

The radical element in the Repu 
party dominated it in 1912, when th: 
met with overwhelming defeat. T! 
no mistaking the fact that in 1916 r 
ism again threatens the Republican 
People in all walks of life have s: 
from the mistake of 1912. The la 
man has been thrown out of employ 
and, until the abnormal demand for farm 
products came as the result of the European 
war, the farmer was suffering from the 
effects of free trade, factories were . 
and business in general demoralized. 
constructive element in the Repu 
party proposes to restore old con:itions 
and offers a plan by which this can be cone. 
The radical element in the party proposes 
no solution of present conditions. A candi- 
date will be selected at the National Con- 
vention representing one or the other of 
the types just described. The issue must 
be faced and each voter must answer the 
question as to which type of candidate 
he wants, and, necessarily, he will act as 
his best judgment dictates. 
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THE OLD MAN IN THE DESERT * 


By MYRA BOYD MORGAN 


Ou in the desert on a dune of Sand 

Sits a queer little, dear little, old little man. 

He sits there and gazes and gazes all day, 

And he doesn’t want to work and he doesn’t want to play. 


If anyone passes he doesn’t care a bit, 

No matter what he sees, he shows no sign of wit; 

He just stays there and stares and stares right into space, 
And all the while awful smiles wrinkle up his face. 


Many weeks, months and years go dashing past, 
But the little old man is still sitting there, fast. 
“But what happened to him?” your question will be. 
Indeed I can’t tell you, but can’t you tell me? 


* It is a great pleasure for the Nationa to print poems from our younger readers. “The Old Man 
in the Desert” was written by a young lady of fourteen. 
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Marguerite Rogers Young 


HE prospect of a chat with 
Leopold Godowsky filled me 
with a glow of pleasurable antici- 
pation, for I had long been eager 

to meet and talk with that great musician. 

As I stepped into the lobby of his hotel 
on a frigid morning in January and came 
face to face with this master musician, I 
was at once impressed by his cordial and 
unassuming manner. He is a little man of 
stocky build, with a smile in his keen brown 
eyes, and coming forward as I entered, he 
greeted me with a firm handclasp, a la 
Godowsky. 

Two years before, at one of his concerts 
in Carnegie Hall, I sat listening, spell- 
bound, to this little man, as his fingers 
called forth won- 
drous tones from 
his mighty Knabe 
in a mastely expres- 
sion of the emotions 
of his very soul. 

Unlike most 
artists, Mr. God- 
owsky is interested 
in politics and all 
questions of the 
hour. He even sug- 
gested that women 
should have the 
vote, but—just like 
a man—he added 
quickly, “if it 
wouldn’t interfere 
with her interest in 
the home.” 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


Then I suggested music and timidly 
ventured a few questions. 

“Of course Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms were the three greatest musicians 
of all time,” he said decisively, in answer 
to my query. 

“But whom do you prefer?” 

“For piano composition, Chopin, always. 
He is the immortal of the immortals, and 
his divine harmonies were the cries, the 
laments, the rejoicings of his soul! He was 
the greatest poetic genius of the piano that 
ever lived. Many have called Alfred de 
Musset the Chopin of verse, but the 
melody of his words, however beautiful, 
was never inspired by the divine muse of 
Chopin.” 

“And what of 
Wagner?” I asked, 
and his vehement 
reply made me 
gasp! 

“Oh, I’m talking 
about music. Wag- 
ner wrote operas, 
and is the greatest 
in his line, but 
he was a trickster, a 
magician.” 

Wethen discussed 
the modern school, 
including Debussy, 
whose composi- 
tions, according to 
Mr. Godowsky, are 
“fantastic, fanciful, 
suggestive of soft, 
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filmy clouds of variegated form and hue, or 
of frost pictures etched on the window pane. 
You think for a moment you see a beautiful 
woodland scene; a tiny brook babbling past 
moss-covered banks; and dream faces peer- 
ing around at you from behind the trunks 
of the trees.. Then you hasten forward 
for a closer view, and discover—nothing 
at all. However, the sensation was a 


pleasantfone, and perhaps its very lack lof 
tangibility is what most appeals to us.” 


Courtesy of Oliver Ditson Company 
FRANZ LISZT 
Noted Hungarian pianist and composer 


“What do you think of Massenet?” I 
questioned. 

“A nice old gentleman who composed 
pretty melodies.” 

“And Saint-Saens?” 

“Oh, he is a master!” 

“But, the French, as pianists, ‘what do 
vou think of them?” 

“I admire exceedingly their artistic 
handling of dainty bits, but they are 
limited as to ability, and, I think, rather 
old-fashioned. One always feels that he 
is listening to a clavichord instead: of a 
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piano. They have a ‘fine jeu,’ but with 
one or two exceptions, they miss the big 
scope of their art.” 

Mr. Godowsky then recounted some of 
his experiences at the various courts of 
Europe. He told of his life in Vienna; of 
his five and one-half years as head of the 
Conservatory there; and of his justly 
famous method of teaching. Usually his 
classes were divided into groups of fif- 
teen, with thirty others who were called 

“‘listeners.”” A piece was played, 
discussed and criticized, and thus 
each pupil was enabled to gaina 
conception, not only of the 
technique, the harmony and 
thought expressed, but was given 
also a glimpse of the life of the 
composer. 

Mr. Godowsky declared that he 
always learned more from his pu- 
pils than they could possibly de- 
rive from his lessons, for, he said, 
some things were known to him 
instinctively, which must be fig- 
ured out logically in order to be 
able to explain them in a compre- 
hensive way. 

It interested me very much to 
learn of the difficulty he experi- 
enced at Ostend when the war 
broke out, and as Mr. Godowsky 
is a Russian Pole, this incident 
would seem particularly singular. 
All would probably have been 
well had it not been for his motor 
with its Viennese license. This 
aroused the suspicion of the off- 
cials, and they immediately de- 
clared him to be an Austrian. It 
was only after much difficulty and 
red tape that he was permitted to 

go to England. In London it was neces- 
sary for him to wait until he received an 
— of his resignation from the 

onservatory in Vienna before sailing for 
America. 

Perhaps I overstepped musical ethics 
when I asked many questions concerning 
his late colleague and friend, Leschetizky, 
but Mr. Godowsky answered most courte- 
ously, and in’his modest, big-hearted way 
described that well-known musician as a 
gentleman of refinement, poise, culture, 
and honored him as an artist as well. 
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“Mr. Leschetizky’s salon,” he said, 
“was ever his pride. There, as a true 
genial host, he entertained his friends, not 
only with music, but with personal anec- 
dotes concerning musicians, almost back 
to Beethoven, and his bonhommie and spon- 
taneity were always refreshing.” 

It would seem to be superfluous to men- 
tion Mr. Godowsky’s musicianship, for 
every critic in this country and abroad 
has exhausted the supply of adjectives to 
describe this “wizard of the keys.” The 
ease, the simplicity, the lack of apparent 
effort with which he executes the most 
difficult masterpieces of the pianoforte, 
place him in a niche occupied by himself 
alone, and crown him master technician 
of the world. 


VERY advanced player of the piano 

reveres the name of Liszt as the 
master genius. In 1879 a number of 
young men were studying under the per- 
sonal direction of Liszt at Weimar. They 
used to come in, three times a week, lay 
their music on the piano, and the master 
would hear them and make his comments. 
Among the students at that time was 
Professor Carl Stasny, now of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, who 
recalls many interesting memos while in 
Weimar. They began to arrive from three 
o’clock on to six or seven in the evening. 
One day Liszt received an invitation to 
visit and play for the Grand Duke Alex- 
ander of Weimar. This interfered with his 
lesson hour, and the master was seriously 
considering letting the Grand Duke wait, 
His son-in-law, Dr. Hans Von Bulow. 
entered and said, “‘I will take the students, 
and you go.” Liszt assented, and retired 
to his bedroom just off the music room. 

“Who will I ask to play?” inquired Von 
Bulow of Liszt through the door. 

In looking over the music of the students 
on the piano, Von Bulow was surprised 
to find Liszt’s Sonata in B Minor. “Who 
plays this?” he fairly shouted ‘with a 
challenge. 

A young man from Canada with a 
German name stood up and modestly said 
that he had been studying it. 

“Sit down and play it,” said Von 
Bulow, a little disdainfully, in his nervous, 
imperative way. 


” 
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The trembling student thought his day 
of reckoning had come when he had to sit 
down to play Liszt’s masterpiece. He had 
hardly finished the first theme when Von 
Bulow, with his hands in the air, shouted, 
“Not so! Too loud! More quiet!” A 
second time he called a halt, and at 
the third interruption took the piano 
himself to show how it should be played, 
and proceeded to play the wonderful 
third theme. He had not progressed 
far when the door of the bedroom was 


PROFESSOR CARL STASNY 


flung open, and there stood the master 
Liszt, partly clothed, with his hands in 
the air, as he called, ‘‘Ach, Von Bulow, a 


leetle more poetic. Not so loud, not so 
loud!” 

The crestfallen Canadian student smiled. 
This was too much for Von Bulow. He 
left the piano, and the students looked their 
sympathy for their substitute instructor. 
He was first ready to fight, but as a dutiful 
son-in-law, he held his peace until Liszt 
departed. Liszt’s parting words were: 

“You must feel that phrase, more poetic, 
not hammer it, but feel it.” 

Von Bulow looked straight ahead at the 
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retreating form, looked at his watch and 
said, ‘We will close the lesson for today.” 

This story seems to be appropriate to 
Paderewski’s rendition of the sonata 
which, when his old friend Stasny heard 
him play it at Symphony Hall, in Boston, 
recalled the days when he heard Liszt 
render his matchless masterpiece. The day 
after this performance referred to at Sym- 
phony Hall I found Paderewski in bed, ex- 
hausted, his shoulder lamed, from the 
twenty-eight minutes of vigorous, artistic 
and physical strength required in playing 
the famous sonata. 

The last number on the program, 
Rubinstein’s Waltz, reminded Mr. Stasny 
of the time when the great Russian com- 
poser, owing to his short fingers, was 
handicapped, and he insisted one night 
that he had dropped a large number of 
“bum” notes under the piano. His com- 
panions agreed with him, and with a smile 
the composer of the “Melody in F” turned 
and said: 

“T have dropped more notes under the 
piano tonight than would be required in an 
ordinary recital.” 

Rubinstein would insist, when auditors 
approached him with compliments that he 
surpassed Liszt, “I must protest. There 
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was only one Liszt, and we are child 
as compared to him.” 

Professor Carl Stasny also tells of ; 
lady being ushered in for an interview wi 
Liszt, bearing letters enough to fill a bo 
The master had a contempt for letters < 
diplomas, and in his quiet way wou! 
point to the piano and say, significantly 
as they related enthusiastically what they 
could do, “There is the piano.” And so, 
at his command, the lady, with her bundle 
of letters, sat down at the piano to demon- 
strate what she could do. After she ha 
finished, she looked around with an arc 
smile and asked the master to whom cou! 
she be compared. He approached he 
and with a courtly bow said, “Madam, 
you can only be compared to yourself.” 

Whereupon this lady made out of the 
satirical comment of Liszt a most profound 
testimonial, which later had to be recalled. 

Among the many students of Professor 
Stasny at the Conservatory who have 
been trained for playing in the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra may be mentioned 
the Misses Florence Larrabee and Laeta 
Hartley. Professor Stasny’s students are 
called grandchildren of Liszt, and his 
record as an instructor has been most 
gratifying. 





Evolution of an 
Exposition Toy 
by W.C. Jenkins 


HERE is a strong element of 
human interest in the romance 
of the telephone—a convenience 
which has forced itself into such 

prominence in commercial and social affairs. 

The tiny cry of the newborn telephone 
was first heard in Boston in 1875, but 
Philadelphia gave the world a practical 
demonstration that it could talk. It was 
given no more than eighteen words in the 
official catalogue of the Centennial, but 
it attracted more attention than any other 
exhibit, and was acclaimed the wonder of 
wonders. It had been conceived in a cellar 
and born in a garret, and of all the gifts 
that the young republic received on its 
one hundredth birthday, the telephone 
was the most important of all. 

The first telephone used by Dr. Bell had 
been developed until its usefulness to man- 
kind at the present time cannot be meas- 
ured by any known standards. Consid- 
ered from the viewpoint of time saved it 
has not only lengthened the life of every 
man who uses it, but it enables us to 
include into our lives many things that 
could never be included if we lived for a 
thousand years without it. 

The first practical use of the telephone 
in Philadelphia was in 1877, when Thomas 
B. Cornish brought a small outfit from 
Boston and set it up in his little electrical 
store at 1111 Chestnut Street as a novelty. 
Mr. Cornish did not realize that the acorn 
he was planting would, in less than forty 
years, produce one of the sturdiest oaks 
in the great group of telephone organiza- 


tions that are now serving the people of 
America; nor did he imagine that subse- 
quently his entire business career would be 
devoted to the development of telephonic 
means of communication. For nearly 
forty years he has been identified, in an 
official capacity, with the telephone com- 
panies of Philadelphia and he has the dis- 
tinction of being interested in the industry 
longer than any other man. 

The primitive path of telephone devel- 
opment in Philadelphia was not strewn 
with roses. Not only was the instrument 
in an experimental stage, but public 
opinion was avowedly antagonistic. There 
was hostility in many quarters, some per- 
sons even making the claim that a tele- 
phone in the house would mean more 
frequent visits by the physician, and larger 
grocer and butcher bills. On the slightest 
sign of illness, they said, the housewife 
would call the doctor, and imaginary re- 
quirements from the grocery store would, 
through the instrumentality of the tele- 
phone, evolve into actual purchase of 
articles that were not really needed. 

These objections were not the only 
difficulties encountered. There was op- 
position on the part of a powerful rival, the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. The 
officials of that corporation had gotten 
an ordinance through the city council 
which closed the doors to any other com- 
pany or individual desiring to install 
telegraph wires through the city, and as 
the telephone wires came under the pro- 
visions of the ordinance, the outlook for 
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establishing the service in Philadelphia 
looked very gloomy. 

Immediately after the little band of 
telephone pilgrims began to run wires, this 
old ordinance was resurrected, and upon 
the slightest evidence their workmen were 
arrested. There seemed to be no way to 
overcome such a legal obstacle, except by 
getting an express permit from the mayor 
and city council for each installation. 

During the railroad riots at Pittsburg, 
Colonel Thomas W. Scott, who was then 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
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There came the time when a corporation 
was considered necessary. Mr. Cornish 
felt unable to cope with the many adverse 
conditions alone, so he decided to create 
a little organization of prominent men 
whose influence in the council and other 
municipal affairs would aid in overcoming 
unwarranted obstacles. A corporation 


with a capitalization of $200,000 was 
created in 1879, and a selected list of citi- 
zens was invited to join the new company. 
Among the prominent men to whom the 
invitation was given was Edwin H. Fitler, 


NEWEST AND MOST COMPLETE TELEPHONE BUILDING IN THE WORLD 
Headquarters of the Bell 1elephone Company of Pennsylvania and Associated Companies, Philadelphia, viewed 
at night 


Company, secured a permit to have a wire 
run from the railroad office to his home, 
so that he might direct the movements of 
the company from his residence when 
occasion required. Armed with this per- 
mit, the telephone employees went enthusi- 
astically to work on the line. Immediately 
there was a demand for other lines, and it 
is stated that sixteen distinct installations 
were made on the Scott permit. Every 
new line was ostensibly going to Colonel 
Scott’s residence, and by this little ruse the 
telephone was permitted to demonstrate 
its usefulness and utility. 


a gentleman of keen judgment and very 
popular among the people. Mr. Fitler care- 
fully examined the details of the proposed 
organization and returned the paper 
with the declaration that he could not 
become identified with a scheme so vision- 
ary. In his letter of refusal, he volunteered 
this friendly advice to Mr. Cornish, “You 
are wasting your time and spending your 
money; better drop it at once.”’. It seems 
strange nowadays that a man who subse- 
quently became mayor of Philadelphia 
could have entertained such opinions con- 
cerning the telephone. Mr. Fitler not 
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FRANK H. BETHELL 
President of the Pennsylvania Bell Companies 


long afterwards admitted his error, and 


discarded his primitive printing telegraph 
devices, and installed telephones in his 
office and factory. 

Thomas B. Cornish is one of that little 
band of enthusiastic men to whom mankind 
today owes the advantages which have been 


created by the telephone. No doubt he, 
like the inventor, Alexander Graham Bell, 
was often considered a crank, but his faith 
in the little instrument led him to firmly 
believe in its ultimate triumph, and today 
he has the gratification of knowing that the 
company with which he has been identified 
so long is one of the most successful tele- 
phone organizations in the world. It has 
paid dividends regularly from the start, 
and it has never been the object of investi- 
gation as a consequence of alleged business 
irregularities, nor has it been a party to 
political or municipal scandal. It has been 
managed by men of unquestioned integrity 
and honor, whose slogan has been, “‘treat 
the public honorably.” 

At first the telephone growth in Phila- 
delphia was slow; the instrument was new 
and its utility had to be proved. Later, 
is the value-of telephone service beeame 
more appreciated, the plant was extensively 
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enlarged and the number of telephones 
increased by leaps and bounds. In 1883 
there were 2,106 telephones in Philadel- 
phia; in 1898, 2,980; in 1898, 8,668; in 
1908, 102,193; in .1915, 167,000. This 
remarkable growth is a development of 
which Philadelphia people are particularly 
proud. 

Philadelphia’ is thoroughly Bell tele- 
phoned, and the Bell lines have become the 
beaten path of the most important financial 
matters of the city. Millions of business 
transactions, daily household purchases 
and most of the city’s duties which were 
formerly done by mail, telegraph and the 
messenger boy are now transacted over 
the telephone. Reasonable rates, broad 
business methods and good service have 
accomplished phenomenal results in tele- 
phone development in Philadelphia. 

Between 1898 and 1908, ninety-five 
per cent of the Bell Telephone Company’s 
lines were placed under ground at an 
enormous cost, thereby minimizing in- 
terruptions by storm and sleet. 

In Philadelphia there are now twenty- 
seven buildings used for telephone purposes 
exclusively, the largest ones are classed with 
the city’s handsomest buildings. They are 
absolutely fireproof, and contain the high- 
est development in telephone equipment. 


REPAIR WORK AT NIGHT 
A little darkness makes no difference when something 
_ goes wrong and there’s a man's work to be done 
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To provide the highest standard of 
construction, maintenance and operation, 
schools are conducted through which em- 
ployees must pass, and the necessity for 
courtesy and accuracy is strongly im- 
pressed upon the student. Of the number 
applying for operators’ positions, but one- 
fifth are accepted, showing the great care 
used in selecting those employees who are 
to come in closest touch with the public. 

The stupendous development of tele- 
phone service in the district controlled 
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by the Bell Telephone Company of | 
sylvania may be understood when 
stated that this company alone has a 
proximately six hundred thousand excha 
and service stations; 65,364 connec'' 
company stations; 541 Central offices 
442 connecting company offices. 

An army of fifteen thousand peop 
engaged in this territory in extending 
blessings that have followed so ray 
in the wake of the little telephone w 
was born in a Boston garret. And 


he 
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LEONARD H. KINNARD 
Vice president and general manager of the Pennsylvania Bell Telephone Companies 
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SHE’S READING THE NATIONAL! 
\ typical rest room in a Bell central office building 


organization of Bell employees is only one 
brigade. In the United States there are 
approximately 140,000 Bell telephone peo- 
ple, and in the world a quarter of a million 
engaged in this commendable occupation. 

The success which has marked the course 
of some of the rural telephone companies 
during the past six years has been grati- 
fying not only to the companies themselves 
but to the Bell companies as well. It has 
been almost invariably the rule that the 
rural telephone system has prospered when 
managed by men who have taken a keen 
interest in its affairs. During recent years 
the family living in the country has been 
quick to avail itself of the advantages of 
communication with neighbors, as well as 
with the outside world, and the rural 
telephone line almost without an exception 
is a success. 

Moreover, if the advantages of the 
telephone were appreciated in the past 
they have been found to be even more so 
in the present, now that the Parcel Post 
has come into use. Using the telephone 
in ordering something needed in the 
house or upon the farm, and having it 
arrive when the rural mail man makes his 
next delivery, is something that has 
greatly popularized telephone service in 
rural sections and has proven a blessing 
to farmers. 


No progressive farmer would today want 


to be without the telephone, if it is possible 
for him to obtain the service. Yet there 
was a time when he entertained entirely 
different sentiments. 
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People who live in the cities, and par- 
ticularly those who are enjoying the ad- 
vantages which have been created through 
connecting up the rural populations of 
states like Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
New Jersey, do not realize the amount of 
patient work that was necessary before the 
farmers would consider the telephone as 
one of their necessities. 

It was no easy task to introduce the 
telephone in the rural sections, and it 
required a special class of men to do the 
work. Canvassers in the cities were men 
capable of presenting the proposition 
quickly, clearly and incisively. The busi- 
ness man decides in a flash whether he 
wants to introduce a private branch ex- 
change at the office or extension set at 
his house; but not so the farmer, especially 
in the more distant neighborhoods. The 
habit of dickering over terms is an inherited 
one in many sections of the east, and there 
are many men who consume five dollars’ 
worth of time in considering whether or 
not they should spend a dollar; and this 
class of citizens were difficult to convince 
that they should add the price of a tele- 
phone to their general expenses. 

There arose a necessity for an organiza- 
tion of a special type of canvassers to in- 
troduce the telephone throughout Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware and New Jersey. In 
order to succeed these men were compelled 
to exercise extraordinary patience and 
resourcefulness. A canvasser who achieved 
considerable success related that his large 
number of contracts was due to the recog- 
nition of existing conditions; to cope with 
the almost invariable opposition at the 


IN FAR-OFF TURKEY 
At this switchboard in Constantinople the operators 
speak eight languages 
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outset of the farmer’s wife, and to capital- 
ize the willingness of the man who had 
already subscribed to do missionary work 
among his neighbors. In relating his 
experiences he said: ‘To overcome the 
good lady’s opposition, was a matter of 
prime consideration, for she was very 
likely to be the head of the family. Why, 
I rocked cradles, put a whole family of 
children to bed, cleared away the supper 
dishes, fed the pigs, and have done almost 
anything else you can imagine to get on 
the right side of the farmer’s wife. 
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average farmer was to secure the recom- 
mendation of a satisfied subscriber, and 
in many localities some one man is entitled 
to the credit for the fact that neighbors 
for miles around are today enjoying the 
telephone service. 

“I remember once talking to a rural 
storekeeper about the telephone when an 
old farmer with his fur coat collar about 
his ears came up and said, ‘Say, can I have 
one of them things in my house?’ 

“Of course you can,’ I replied, seeing 
in prospect another subscriber. 


THE GERRARD SWITCHBOARD IN LONDON 


“The husband was much readier to see 
the utility of the telephone and how the 
money would come back. Even after the 
wife’s initial opposition had been over- 
come she was very likely to balk at signing 
the contract. In those days the note 
sharpers were reaping a harvest in the 
rural communities, and after some sad 
experiences it was very difficult to get the 
farmers to sign any kind of a contract, no 
matter how regular it might appear on 
its face. They seemed to fear there was 
some hidden danger in putting their names 
to a piece of paper. 

“T found the best way to win over the 


** “And if I have one, can I talk all over 
the state, and even down to New York?’ 

“ *You certainly can,’ I replied. 

“Well, I am going to have one. I 
can’t afford to have it myself, but I think 
that my wife will pay for it. I subscribed 
for the daily paper, and she ought to take 
the telephone. Just come up to my house 
and I will talk with her.’ 

“T had the time of my life during the 
next four days overcoming the opposition 
of the good woman. One afternoon I took 
care of the children while she took the 
butter and eggs to market. Finally she 
agreed that the telephone might be a good 
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thing to have, but when I produced the 
contract, both the farmer and his wife at 
first refused to sign, and it was only by 
the most tactful methods I ever employed 
that I was finally successful in getting their 
names to the agreement.” 

* * * 

The Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania is ever alert to obtain new sub- 
scribers and to suggest means by which 
patrons can increase their business with 
the aid of the telephone. Some time ago 
the general manager of one of the big 
department stores was talking about 
changing his contract, reducing the num- 
ber of messages. The telephone man 
agreed that the messages were no good 
unless they were used, and he suggested 
a means of putting them to work. There 
was a book sale being conducted on the 
first floor. “Why not take a list of book 
customers and call them up?” he inquired. 
“Tell the man interested in historical 
works that certain books which originally 
sold for twenty dollars are being closed 
out at eight dollars, and other books are 
being sold with similar price reductions.” 

The manager agreed to make a test 
with a certain number of messages, with 
the result that the experiment was highly 
profitable and as a consequence there was 
no reduction in the number of messages, 
but on the contrary a new agreement 
was made by which the telephone serv- 
ice of the store would be considerably 
increased. 

Not long ago one of the company’s 
canvassers interviewed the pastor of a 
prominent church, who had used but 
ninety local calls in six months, and who 
felt that he was entitled to a reduction in 
his bills. The representative explained 
that the condition of the minimum rate 
did not permit of a rebate for unused 
messages, and with the resourcefulness of 
an expert salesman, he suggested that the 
pastor use the telephone to call up church 
members who had been absent and ask 
if they were ill. The pastor thought 
favorably of the suggestion and immediate- 
ly put it into practice, with the result 
that he uses all the messages his contract 
calls for and is a satisfied subscriber. 
These are simply illustrations of the com- 
pany’s splendid organization of efficient 
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employees who are not only trained to 
hold customers but to increase their pat- 
ronage whenever possible. 

The company realizes that the great 
big problem of the times is to please the 
public. There is all the difference in the 
world between amiable operating and 
hard and fast impersonal operating without 
sympathy or enthusiasm. The company’s 
traffic departments throughout the entire 
system are making energetic efforts to 
bring about an accommodating and cour- 
teous type of operating, that will go far in 
creating the desired pleasant and friendly 
relationship between the corporation and 
its customers. The officials are striving to 
keep in view their full duty to the public; 
also their duty to the stockholders. In 
order to perform their full duty to the 
public they endeavor to render a telephone 
service, which is a real service in every 
sense of the word—a service which is not 
only technically speedy and accurate, but 
is, above all, cheerful, courteous and 
accommodating. They strive to have the 
members of the traffic department under- 
stand that they must give the people the 


impression that they are dealing with an 
organization which holds itself in readiness 
for the full performance of a satisfactory 


public service. 
* * aa 


In every city and town in the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania sys- 
tem, the local manager is clothed with 
generous authority. To the patrons, he 
is the company; and he is authorized to 
make. decisions promptly and to assure 
the people that the local telephone system 
is as much a part of the community as are 
the banks and churches. In many organi- 
zations, where offices are maintained in a 
number of cities, the local manager is too 
often held down by rules and regulations 
which have been formulated in a distant 
city by men who are not in sympathy with 
the local interests; and when a question 
arises he is compelled to make the state- 
ment that he will refer it to the home 
office. This tends to increase the popular 
prejudice against corporations whose ex- 
ecutives and stockholders live in other 
localities. To avoid this undesirable con- 
dition as much as possible the company 
has clothed the local managers with the 
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same power they would have if they 
owned the property. 

It is probable that few of our great 
American corporations have more sincere 
regard for their employees than has the 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania. 
During the preparation of this article in 
December, a violent snow storm struck 
the eastern states, and I was enabled to 
see the great concern the Telephone Com- 
pany manifested for the comfort and 
requirements of the young lady operators 
employed in the Philadelphia exchanges. 
In many cases young women who had not 
expected to be caught in the storm came 
to work without umbrellas and rubbers. 
These were promptly supplied by the 
company, and in cases where traffic sus- 
pension precluded their return to their 
homes, arrangements were made for their 
accommodation at hotels. Not a single 
girl who needed consideration of this kind 
was neglected; in fact, the officials seemed 
to have as great concern for the employees 
as they would have for their own families. 
It is, perhaps, no wonder that the greatest 
degree of loyalty exists among the employ- 
ees toward the corporation. Such altru- 
istic concern for those who have to work 
is seldom seen in the busy whirlpool of 
present day commerce. 

No doubt much of the success which 
the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsyl- 
vania has achieved may be traced directly 
to the fact that it gives its employees large 
responsibilities, but expects them to be 
faithful to their trusts. A spirit of enthusi- 
asm was effectually injected into the 
organization not long ago when the com- 
pany issued in its publication, the Tele- 
phone News, a series of rules and instruc- 
tions which were evidently prepared with 
great care, and by a master mind. For 
some time these instructions have been 
the guiding posts which the employees 
have been expected to observe. Some of 
them are well worth reproducing, since 
they are of benefit to others who are 
struggling for recognition and place in 
our great American corporation. A few 
of the “don’ts” are as follows: 

Don’t run down your competitor. 

Don’t promise what you can’t fulfill. 

Don’t gossip to one merchant about 
another. 
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Don’t make statements you can’t bac! 
up. 
Don’t be disagreeable when you ar 
turned down. 

Don’t flatter. Sincerity in business 
as commendable as sincerity in religion 

Don’t “put on” a civility and forn 
politeness which are not natural to you. 

Don’t dodge a question or objection. 
Answer it fairly and squarely. 

Don’t give a weak answer, or one th 
won’t hold water. Better say that you «i: 
not know and will find out; then don't 
fail to find out. 

Don’t talk for the sake of talking. Say 
something. 

Don’t underestimate your difficulties. 

Don’t overestimate them. 

* * + 

In order to further improve its services 
and to provide still better working con- 
ditions for its employees the company 
has recently constructed one of the hand- 
somest buildings in the United States. 
The new two million dollar building has 
frontages on Arch and Seventeenth streets 
and on the Parkway, and is an impressive 
fireproof structure of granite and terra- 
cotta facades. The style of the archi- 
tecture is what is known as Modern 
Renaissance, with classical details that add 
a touch of elegance and simplicity, and 
contribute materially to .the attractive- 
ness of the building. 

The building contains approximately 
one hundred thousand square feet of office 
space and has four high speed elevators 
each of which can accommodate about 
twenty-five people, and a fifth, of unusual 
size, which can accommodate thirty-five 
passengers. 

An interesting equipment feature is the 
special ventilating system which will fur- 
nish washed air to the central operating 
room, water spray being used to free the 
air of dust, and a blower equipment to 
circulate it through the rooms where the 
operators work. 

The conditions under which the tele- 
phone operator works is of great import- 
ance because it is she who comes most 
frequently in direct contact with the 
public. It is she who must meet the sub- 
scriber in all his moods, when he is busy, 
anxious, worried, at leisure or care-free. 


S @ 
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must always be cheerful, willing, 
rompt, alert and accurate, for from the 
ility of her work the average subscriber 
judges the company and its service. The 
fficers of the Bell Telephone Company of 
ennsylvania, realizing most fully the 
important position which the operators 
ccupy have carefully arranged for their 
truction and comfort. Every detail 

; been provided for with the one object in 
riew, namely, the efficiency of the service. 

There is perhaps no other occupation 

hich offers to the average high school 

raduate the same advantage as telephone 

perating. The positions are being filled 
‘ach year by better qualified applicants 
han those of the previous year. The work 
is clean, congenial and pleasant in every 

spect. The rooms are always above the 
irst floor and are free from the dampness 

hich is met in some other occupations. 
The switch-board chairs were designed 
especially for the work, and it is said that 
no other style of chair can be used for the 
required length of time with the same 
minimum of fatigue. 

All applicants are taught that their 
success depends upon their exhibition of 
the following three qualities which are 
named in the order of their importance: 
courtesy, accuracy, speed. Instead of 
requiring a tuition fee from the appli- 
cants as is generally done in schools where 
stenography, typewriting and general busi- 
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ness courses are taught, the company pays 
its applicants while learning, and guaran- 
tees a position with advancement to all 
who pass the course. 

Philadelphia is proud of its telephone 
system and service, and has good reason 
to be, as the Bell system in that city is 
probably not surpassed in efficiency by 
that of any telephone organization of the 
world. The company enjoys public con- 
fidence because its constant aim is to be 
absolutely fair and above board; to invite 
criticism and to gladly and quickly cor- 
rect errors. It has striven to obtain the 
services of plain honest men—men of real 
character who when off duty are a credit 
to themselves and to the corporation. 

In conversation with Mr. L. H. Kin- 
nard, vice-president and general manager, 
he made the following remarks as to the 
company’s policy in its relations to and 
dealings with the public: 

In brief, our endeavor is to supply at all 
times a constantly better telephone service; 
to treat the public always with courtesy and 
with the fullest consideration of its point of 
view; to adjust equitably each complaint 
and promptly apply the proper remedy; 
to have reasonable rules and regulations and 
to secure an impartial enforcement of them 
on a broad business policy, realizing that a 
blind application of any policy irrespective 
of conditions would be both illogical and 
absurd. These are the standards we are 
striving for in our dealings with our company 
and the public, and the ones with which we 
wish our employces to be credited. 


THE LONG SWITCHBOARD AT SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 





HERE is more or less poetic 
fancy about the editor hav- 
ing an “easy chair,” for, as 
Spencer says, we sometimes 

give up the softest plush 

Hy for the cane bottom. 

What makes an editor 

rest easy in his chair is 
to have letters pouring in from apprecia- 
tive subscribers. Some we have received 
lately have been even militant in enthusi- 
astic appreciation—chall!enging anyone to 
find a better periodical than the NATIONAL 
Macazine. The thought of the tried and 
active friendship of our readers, makes even 
a church pew during a long sermon seem 
almost comfortable. Our old subscribers 
are busy introducing the NATIONAL to 
their friends, and sending out introductory 
letters and coupons. The replies have been 
amazing, and our family is growing, like 
good old-fashioned families should thrive. 
The hearthstone is large and there is p!enty 
of fuel to pile on to maintain the warmth 
and cheerfulness. That the NATIONAL 
may always glow with the home spirit is 
the acme of our ambition. 

Our unswerving purpose is to cover in 
the pages of the NATIONAL, as widely- 
varied phases of American life as possib'e, 
and encourage the readers to think more 
of themselves and discover the fact that 
they have 40% more power to do things 
than they have heretofore realized. 

Two things nearly everyone thinks he 
can do—run a hotel or edit a magazine, so 
come along and help run the NATIONAL. 
Your suggestions as to what articles you 


believe will interest you or your circle of 
friends are wanted. The mighty nation is 
aunity of neighborhood circles interlinking 
forged with the real purposes of which 
enduring friendships are founded. 


* * * 


S everybody is talking “Shakespeare” 
this month, we can recall what the 
Bard of Avon says about the word “in- 
gratitude.” Nothing seemed to arouse him 
so much as ingratitude, and nothing seemed 
mere graceful and beautiful in his eyes 
than gratitude. Shakespeare understood 
human nature, and it seems to be the 
penalty of the public life that the minds 
of the mischievous and the vicious, like 
human vultures, must have not flesh, but 
reputations to rend asunder. Perhaps it 
is after all just the balance of things, the 
compensation that the limelight of fame or 
the public gaze demands to reveal not only 
all the real flaws, but those that might be 
imagined in the shadows created by a 
good act, for in ‘every good act lurks the 
possibility of a suspicion. There is one 
Judas in every twelve good intentions. 


* * * 


AAASY pathetic revelations are hidden 


in the records of a life insurance 
company that have stimulated discussions 
of old-age pensions. The actuaries delve 
into figures and comparative statistics, 
and yet how little they actually know 
except of past events. The medical exam- 
iners study every phase of human activity 
and liability and the risks involved. Yet 
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a record of the average medical examiner 
would make a sorry show if all the para- 
doxical facts were presented of how many 
times they “‘miss their guess.” Several 
young men I know of were refused by 
insurance companies as poor risks twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, and yet are living 
today, apparently hale and hearty. I 
know of others who were taken as perfect 
risks, only to pass away in a month, a 
year, or so. Which shows that, after all, 
“there’s a divinity that shapes our ends,” 
and doctors are still unable to compute 
accurately the immutable laws which gov- 
ern life and death. 

The average man of forty-five, we learn 
from the records, is earning his living and 
a little more, but a census was taken in 
New York by an insurance company dis- 
closing the fact that at sixty-five, less than 
three per cent were independent, but were 
actually dependent on others, directly or 
indirectly, for a livelihood. The figures 
also indicated that a very small saving 
begun at the age of thirty, on the wages 
they received at that time, would have 
obviated all necessity of dependence in 
old age. 

* + * 


[st come to us which sometimes 
reveal a keener analysis than editors 
are commonly able to make of their work. 


To the editor of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE: 


Dear Sir,—Do you editors ever think of 

the weary reader in these days, as he wanders 
amid the labyrinth of publications, and wears 
out his eyes in order to feel that he is keeping 
‘‘posted.”” There’s the morning newspaper, 
for instance! The average man looks at the 
headlines, then reads the editorials which 
make him think he is thinking. It really 
must be good stuff, because it is in big type, 
and thus he is lured to read it. 

How many people, do you think, even 
smile, much less laugh, when they read a 
so-called “funny page’’ or “funny paper’’? 

At home you stumble over a pile of fashion 
magazines or ‘‘woman” publications, that 
look as though they were lonesome, ard 
wanted to be looked over if not read. There 
may be a stack of weekly papers still in 
wrappers, or left-over Sunday-school papers. 
The idea of just one paper for the family, 
and everybody reading it thoroughly seems 

» be impossible in these days of ‘‘special- 
ization. 

Think of the multitude of newspapers that 
are carried down to the basement every 
Monday morning—but now we are going 
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to save them for the rag-man as Secretary 
Redfield suggests. There is an edition of 
the daily papers marked for almost every 
hour in the day, and it is almost as bad on 
Sunday. Oh, those Sunday editions, where 
the most gruesome stuff is produced to coax 
the people to read the advertisements. It is 
impossible to carry it around in your ket, 
because of its bulk, and it is usually just 
scattered around the house, and when you 
want to look at the news or sport section 
there’s usually nothing available except the 
“want ads’’! 

Along come the magazines and trade 
papers, bombarding the reader until he just 
feels like holding up his hands. No wonder 
the price of paper is soaring! You may like 
one periodical for a while, tire of it, and seek 
another. Then before you on the news stands 
is a blaze of publications, apparently trying 
to compensate, by attractiveness of cover, 
for the lack of real information which they 
contain. Have we reached a stage where 
we think we’re eliminating non-essentials? 

I am writing this to you because when I 
pick up the Nationa I always turn to the 
“Let’s Talk It Over” department (the last 
first!) and then I read the ‘‘Affairs at Wash- 
ington.’’ So I feel that I can write one editor 
who is friendly and human, not yellow-backed, 
sex-mad, or patronizing. 

The NATIONAL is the one magazine we 
always keep, and even regret to put aside 
old numbers, even in response to your appeal 
for copies to complete your files. 

Yours sincerely, 
LorEN F. PuFFER. 

Brockton. 

* 


HERE are people who compel admira- 
tion because, no matter what their 
profession or vocation, their distinctly indi- 
vidualistic personality is never submerged. 
Minnie Maddern Fiske is one actress who 
retains the interest of a legion of loyal 
admirers, no matter what may be the fate 
of the play in which she appears. If Mrs. 
Fiske never played another role than 
“Tess of d’Urbervilles,” her fame is secure. 
Popular interest in Thomas Hardy’s 
novels was greatly enhanced by her inter- 
pretation of the Wessex County lass—not 
only for the quaint dialect, but because 
of the subt'e, intensely human character- 
istics portrayed, which were recognized 
as being universal as the race. Her wide 
variety of roles indicates the versatility 
and inherent genius of Mrs. Fiske, the 
artist. 
Her latest play, which has run the 
gauntlet of blasé Broadway, and carries 
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the appropriate title of “erstwhile Susan,” 
is labeled a comedy in three acts. It is 
truly a comedy, but it is more than that. 
The characters portrayed are the Pennsyl- 
vania “Dutch,” and the dialogue is main- 
tained with utmost faithfulness through- 
out, but the play is capable of much 
broader application than its isolated setting 
would indicate. It comprehends human 
nature in a wide sweep, and pictures the 
tyrannical impulses of the miserly farmer, 
who looks upon “‘wimmen folks’”’ as simply 
workers, and thinks their ideal should be 


MRS. MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 
As Juliet Miller in ‘““Erstwhile Susan” 
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feeding and caring for the “lords of crea- 
tion.”” There is not the slightest allusic: 
to suffrage, but the play is emphatical|, 
explicit so far as the “rights” of women are 
concerned. 

Miss Juliet Miller—‘‘Erstwhile Susan”’ 
—an elocutionist from Iowa, is at once 
most original and gloriously humorous 
character. The piece might have been 
conceived especially for Mrs. Fiske, fo: 
she has a way of making her very own ever, 
play in which she appears because of her 
complete adaptation to the personality. «/ 
the character portrayed. 

The entire action of the play takes place 
in one room—the sitting room, and the 
transition from Saturday afternoon to a 
night in December, and another Saturday 
afternoon six months later, after Susan 
has accomplished her purpose of marrying 
the rich widower to carry out her altruistic 
experiment of winning and developing the 
step-daughter, Barnabetta, indicates how 
little Mrs. Fiske depends upon stunning 
gowns and elaborate settings for effective- 
ness. 

At the close of the third act is a scene 
intense in dramatic situation. The farmer 
starts to strike his young daughter, Barna- 
betta, with a whip, and the new third wife 
grasps it from him and thrusts it through 
the window pane. The crashing glass is 
the overture to her speech. Coming down 
stage with tense look and dramatic gesture, 
forgetting the high art of her elocutionary 
training, Susan exclaims in her ‘‘natural”’ 
voice, with intense emotion, “You d—— 
Dutchman!” 

The lapse of time between the last two 
acts is marked simply by a large mourning- 
draped crayon portrait of Barnaby Dreary. 
The audience immediately recognized this 
bit of crepe as indicating that he had 
passed beyond, changing the situation of 
Susan from the third wife of a widower to 
a widow indeed. The way in which she 
tries to cover up that affair of her past, 
when her name was changed from the 
plebeian Susan to Juliet to fit her dramatic 
aspirations, is a bit of droll comedy seldom 
witnessed in these days. 

Delighted audiences indicate an appre- 
ciation of the genius of Mrs. Fiske in her 
eloquent gestures and subtle inflections, 
which make a few lines speak volumes. 
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irstwhile Susan,” the program tells 
an adaptation of Helen R. Martin’s 
, “Barnabetta.” It is one of the few 
leaving an impression of having 
. good book, witnessed a charming 
y, and best of all, of having seen 
Fiske at her best. 


* * * 


pears of the Ford Peace Expedi- 
ion to return to this country, 
including Mr. Plantiff, who had been left 
in charge of matters in Europe, were 
greeted at quarantine by Mr. Henry Ford 
and his secretary, Mr. Liebold. When 
it was noised about that Mr. Ford was in 
New York, the telephone at the Waldorf 
worked overtime. Everyone wanted to 
have a “word” with Mr. Ford. On the 
twelfth floor, all wire communication was 
shut off as effectively as the German 
cables. Cards shot up in the pneumatic 
tube, pages shouted the names of Ford 
and Liebold up and down the lobby 
and ‘Peacock alley.” The operators 
replied in dulcet tones: ‘‘Mr. Ford is not 
registered here.” Almost every ‘member 
of the Expedition came to pay respects. 
Mr. Ford did not see them all, and they 
withdrew to hold a reunion dinner. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Dr. Jenkin 
Lloyd-Jones and the party continued to 
talk it all over. ‘The greatest interest was 
manifested in providing help for the orphan 
children in Europe, for it was said that 
scarcely a child of tender age is left in the 
relentless “slaughter of the innocents,” 
and those of mature years needed imme- 
diate help also. 

* * * 


» the hotel corridors I met Mr. Ford, 
and he took me in the elevator to the 
twelfth floor. There were many looking 
for the Peace man, who did not recognize 
him. A little chat with Mr. Ford is always 
a delight, and physically, he was looking 
better than when the Oscar II sailed. His 
enthusiasm in the cause on which he has 
set his heart and soul was unbounded, 
and was emphasized in a page ad which 
appeared in the newspapers in broadsides 
against preparedness. He insisted that 
there would be no hesitancy in spending 
a million dollars, if necessary, to let the 
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‘people know the other side of the question 


than that presented by the ardent advo- 
cates of preparedness, and one thing the 
people recognized is his sincerity. That is 
the phase about which he expresses his 
deepest concern. 

As a guest at the Gridiron dinner in 
Washington, the query was presented to 
Mr. Ford, “What have you done for pre- 
paredness?” The Gridironites then in- 
sisted that he had already contributed his 
Peace Ship, the Oscar II, and a Ford 
automobile worth at least $17.59. It was 
also suggested that he knew a real car 
now, because he traveled in a private car 
on the railroads, and has found it almost 
as good as a Ford. 


* * * 


OR over three centuries, millions of men, 
women and children have continued 
to marvel at the life and works of William 
Shakespeare. Professor C. W. Wallace of 
the University of Nebraska, who has 
haunted every nook and corner that had 
anything directly or indirectly to do with 
Shakespeare’s life and activities, explodes 
the tradition that the immortal bard was a 
heavy drinker. He had a kind heart, 
insists Professor Wallace, and the records 
show, again and again, the remarkably 
high esteem in which he was held by public 
officials in Southwark, persons who would 
certainly have had no consideration for a 
disreputable poet or ‘“‘play-actor.” 

It appears that the name has been spelled 
several different ways, for in a deed dated 
October 7, 1601, Nicholas Brend, heir of 
Sir Thomas Brend, confers the site of the 
Globe Theatre in trust to certain persons 
as security for a debt. The description 
mentions only “Richard Burdage and 
William Shackspeare gent,” as tenants of 
“the playhouse.” The phrase “William 
Shackspeare gent,” in Professor Wallace’s 
opinion, means that he was accorded the 
social rank of a gentleman, which was a 
great distinction in the Elizabethan age. 

“Shakespeare and the American Spirit,” 
by Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, appearing 
in this issue of the NATIONAL, is the dis- 
tilled essence of a lifetime of study and 
lecturing upon Shakespeare. The dis- 
cussion on “William Shakespeare,” by 
John McGovern, is the first of a brief 
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series to appear in the magazine, by this 
Shakespearean authority. 

The glory of Shakespeare is accentuated 
as the centuries pass, and a very large 
percentage of quotations appearing today 
are from his writings, as he seems to have 
said something to fit almost any occasion. 


* * * 


T the Whittier School under the guid- 
ance of Mrs. Annie Russell, the pro- 
cesses of education are undergoing a radical 
change. Educators today eagerly welcome 
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culture and refinement, was an ideal 
location for such an institution. It js 
located near the home and birthplace of 
the great Quaker poet, John Greenleaf 
Whittier. 

The number of pupils was limited to 
twenty-five, and a combination of home 
and school was intended, the one merging 
almost imperceptibly into the other. The 
teachers were not to be pedagogues, but 
cultured friends, who, by example rather 
than precept, were to shape all uncon- 
sciously the minds of the immature and 
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a system which will develop the latent 
power of the human spirit, whether it be 
of child or adult. 

More than twenty years ago, Mrs. 
Annie Brackett Russell, a teacher of wide 
experience and ability, opened a school 
in the town of Merrimac, Massachusetts, 
which was designed to carry on the indi- 
vidual development of the pupil. The 
town itself, being convenient to large in- 
dustrial centers, yet free from the dis- 
tractions connected with business, and 
possessing an atmosphere of New England 
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undeveloped members of the household. 
It has been proven long since that asso- 
ciation with speakers of correct English 
more readily creates a knowledge of the 
language in the mind of the child than by 
the painful processes of analytical gram- 
mar. This principle is given a wider scope 
in Mrs. Russell’s school and applied to all 
its branches. Here are taught domestic 
science, literature, language, music, and 
all the requisites for the creation of a self- 
sufficient and cultured person. 

Recently property has been secured 
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adjoining the Whittier School for Girls, 
and this, under the name of Philp House, 
is designed for younger girls between the 
ages of five and twelve. _ 

Mrs. Russell, in the belief that Froebel’s 

idea regarding education of children should 
obtain with adults, is about to open a 
third school. In every community there are 
women who, denied opportunities 
of culture in earlier years, have 
been brought by increased financial 
resources, to a social plane which 
they feel themselves ill fitted to 
enter. They cannot go to the ordi- 
nary schools and be treated like 
children! They cannot be subjected 
to rules or restrictions, nor can they 
absent themselves from their homes 
for long periods of time. They long 
for the poise which culture gives, 
and there seems to be no way in 
which this can be acquired. They 
know nothing of social usage, they 
are not at ease in a group of people 
acquainted with the world’s best 
thought. There is a series of con- 
stant embarrassments, and instead 
of deriving happiness from their 
increased resources, they find them- 
selves less contented than before. 
There are a thousand tragedies of 
this description, and a breakdown 
of nerves on the part of such women 
is due in no small measure to their 
inability to adapt themselves to 
changed conditions. 

It is for the benefit of these 
women that Mrs. Russell has de- 
vised a plan for a Post Graduate 
School, affording them the same ad- 
vantages now obtained in the school 
for girls. There is to be no relation- 
ship between the two schools, 
except a kinship of spirit. 

Mrs. Russell herself is one of the 
most versatile of women. She is a 
domestic science expert, a finished literary 
critic, a charming conversationalist, a 
leader in exclusive society, a woman of 
exquisite grade and refinement. It is not 
often that an institution is devised to 
meet a real need, but Mrs. Russell has 
founded one which will be a boon to many 
who have been yearning for just such 
advantages as she can offer. 
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OONER or later comes in discussion 
of affairs the query, “What after the 
war?” Realizing that the boom times are 


“spotty,” and that war inflation cannot last 
long, the people are wary of permanent 
commitments. 

What is to follow the present war? 
As the genius of the age is distinctively 


MRS. ANNIE BRACKETT RUSSELL 
Principal of the Whittier School 


commercial, and the trend of the times 
has tempered the spirit of barter of ancient 
days, a vision of the future presages a 
federation of nations, representing common 
hopes, crystalizing the aspiration to glorify 
the commonplace in practical affairs. It 
will accomplish what agitation has failed 
to accomplish—the full flowering of demo- 
cratic ideals, giving to the masses what 
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has hitherto been held by the favored few. 

Education has disseminated facts that 
make a distribution of the wealth of the 
world a plain business proposition. Adam 
Smith and Marx may turn over in their 
graves when some of their theories are 
exploded in the activity of individuals 
doing business to help each other—resist- 
ing the indolent dream of the drones to 
live upon the work of the industrious 
through governmental tax. The adjust- 
ment may come as a demonstration of 
self-interest involved in the welfare of 
all. The trusts and large corporations— 
targets for the anathemas of agitators— 
may paint the pathway in the progress of 
events following the war.. The American 
ideal will never submit to the submergence 
of the individual as in Germany, but will 
work toward the welfare of the state by 
the opposite method of developing indi- 
viduals as human beings. 

It is conceded that the time has passed 
when one man can take unduly from 
another and escape the deserved penalty. 
A feeling of confidence, man to man, is 
growing, and business is transacted over 
the telephone without signed agreements, 
sealed and delivered with unction and 
formality, a practice which would have 
been considered illegal in days gone by. 

This means, ultimately, the reversal of 
recent tendencies of legislation. The 
elimination rather than the addition of 
harrassing laws, and making the penalty of 
dishonesty that which a man will fear more 
than a prison sentence—the sneer and the 
ostracism from the good will and kind 
opinion of his fellow-men, will eventually 
be more potent in-the enforcement of fair 
play and the spirit of justice than all the 
frowning enactments that smack of the 
methods of the Inquisition. 


* * * 


NDICATIVE of the lively interest and 

current topics, we are printing be!ow 
what one subscriber thought about the 
Mexican situation at its most acute stage. 
We appreciate the views of our reader, and 
The NATIONAL is truly proving a forum 
for our own growing NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
family. 

“T wonder how many of your sub- 
scribers have read what Rex Beach 
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and E. F. Bell wrote about conditions ; 
Mexico, and the result, present 
prospective, of the policy the Unite 
States has pursued in regard to Mexi 
Have these gentlemen any authority | 
what they say, or adequate knowledge « 
real facts? I would very much appreci«t 
an expression of opinion, from any relialle 
source as to that question, because it 
looks very important, if true, and an 
absolute condemnation of our present 
administration, for they say that ‘The 
strong arm of the United States placed 
over Mexico on the 5th day of March, 
1913, the first business day after the inaug- 
uration of President Wilson, or even the 
16th day of July, 1914, the first business 
day after the retirement of Huerta would 
have preserved that marvelously rich 
country from the exploitation of evil 
men.’ 

“After reading all these gentlemen say 
about the possibility of Mexico being used 
as a base for outsiders—about the native 
standing of Carranza, and all they say 
sounds very logical and sane to me—what 
must we think of the present administra- 
tion, which tells the Scandinavians that 
peace is nearest our heart? It looks like 
peace at any price. The sadness of the 
present situation is that, if these gentle- 
men, Rex Beach and E. F. Bell, have any 
license for what they say, there was no 
need of this situation. ‘Peace nearest 
his heart’ and everything else are appar- 
ently of no consequence.” hn te 


* * x 


WE read the newspapers, and see this 
or that criminal impulse ascribed to 
men who aspire to public life. 
query is: 
conscience and high principle in public 


The natural 
“Why can’t we have men of 


positions?” Why? Because they are so 
often made the victims of slander. It 
seems that our vaunted democracy with 
all its ideals, has not gone far beyond the 
old Venetian “Lion’s Mouth,” which was 
originated for the purpose of collecting 
public opinions, but was used as a recep- 
tacle for those things that not only traduce 
any man of character or position who has 
earnest purposes, but bring his family 
and those most dear to him before the 
vulgar gaze of the sneering public. 





William Shakespeare 


A Survey of the Genius and Worship of the Chief English Writer 


by John McGovern 


Co-author with the late Jesse Edson Hall, of the work entitled ““My 
Lord Hamlet,’ heretofore published in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


I—ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF THE SHAKESPEARE CULT 


T is supposed that Man, at an early 
age of our world of humanity, looked 
to the sky, and tremblingly implored 
some star to be a protecting god. In 

the morning, cheered by the rising Sun, 
he gladly saluted that glorious orb as his 
chief deity; but, frightened again at 
night, whether by owl or volcano, he once 
more offered oblations to the unerring 
stars. 

Next, when he had grown really to ad- 
mire the great people of his own sorry race, 
he translated them to the Sun, to the 
Moon, to the Stars. Anon, he himself 
claimed a close relationship with those 
now supernal personages, and welcomed 
them back to earthly scenes. When the 
volcano muttered or rumbled, he thought 
he heard the smithy-god at god-like anvil. 
When the clouds discharged their awful 
ions, he thought he heard the skyey chiefs 
at war. 

In later ages, grown more trustful 
toward these creations of his own imag- 
ination, Man, from the Yellow Sea to the 
Bay of Biscay, peopled the bosques, the 
brooks, the hills, the dells, the clouds, 


with amiable deities whose worship was a . 


poetic act and art. 

Then, in a still later age, which we 
surround with what we call History, Man, 
grown too familiar with his own religious 
fancies, or overwhelmed in their innum- 
erable array, swept all aside, and there- 
upon saluted the one unseen God—at 
first knowable to each man on earth, but 


as each man knew God differently, at 
last a God unknowable, inconceivable, 
ineffable, unteachable to men. 

After Man for these latter ages had 
sufficiently extended his one God beyond 
the pale of his own imagination, he must 
ally himself to that deity in the old way 
characteristic of religion. There must 
be one demi-god—a manlike being of 
whont little was recorded in his own day, 
but whose works should remain for ages 
inexplicable to other men possessing only 
human gamuts of imagination and human 
methods of expression. 

One after another of the great people 
of the earth, as ages rolled their lengths 
along, has thus been placed on high. All 
the kings of the ancient historical world 
were putatively descended from such 
mythological beings. 

After many years of thought on men’s 
imagination, and on men’s theories; and 
after such study as was practicable of the 
human element in the personage here to be 
considered, we shall, with some proper 
timidity, allege that our attitude toward 
William Shakespeare is a religious one. 
He has been deified. He is our latest 
demi-god. Whatever feelings go to make 
what is called the religious thought of 
man, these feelings are touched when we 
debate with ourselves on the marvelous 
nature of what he (some one person) 
certainly did. 

Love, wonder, veneration, desire to 
claim affinity with him in his intellect 
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through approbation of his works—these 
emotions throng so numerously upon us 
that other relationships seem inadequate 
or vain. And these emotions lie within 
the religious field of thought. We have 
only the word “religion” to cover the en- 
tire panel of these ideas—therefore the 
open mind must give an open way, for, 
were the writer to choose any other basis 
for this dissertation than the theory of 
the deification of William Shakespeare, 
it would make a waste of the kindest 
reader’s attention. 

What William Shakespeare was in his 
own day is comparatively unimportant. 
What he psychically is today, after men 
of many tongues for three centuries have 
studied the works judicially attributed to 
his pen—after men have become Shakes- 
pearian in receptive intelligence, as Wil- 
liam Shakespeare three hundred years 
ago was Shakespearian in creative power 

what Shakespeare is today; how he is 
regarded; the deep-down instincts and 
thoughts of hundreds of millions of our 
race toward him—that honestly religious, 
intensely human, creditably credulous 


condition of mankind is before us and is 
worthy of our deepest consideration. 
*~ * 
Many of the devotees have come to 


know that all their Shakespeare—the 
books they studied in youth, with insolent 
youthful literary hope of issuing some simi- 
lar book, or poem, or elementary part— 
all this Shakespeare was not Shakespeare’s. 
It was a Bible, a holy book, a Koran, a 
King, edited by Companions. 

We must contemplate the separation 
of some architectural part, as yet not 
determined, probably, in any one mind on 
earth; we must prepare for the apportion- 
ment of some not small but as yet undi- 
vided interest in this great estate of fame. 
In the chancery of advancing scholarship 
this justice will be done, not for the 
diminution of a god-like glory, but for the 
exaltation of man by his own worship— 
always the use, and perhaps the very 
reason, of Religion. 

So soon as Shakespeare became a demi- 
god, then also it became inevitable that 
his cult should rend in twain. As, after 
Mohammed was dead, there was soon a 
green against a red turban in Islam, so the 
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Shakespearian cult also brought forth- 
and for nearly fifty years a large company 
of ‘‘Baconian” scholars have advanced 
knowledge and consoled their religious 
desires by denying that Shakespeare 
made his books of plays and sonnets. 

Some of these enemies of William 
Shakespeare have been very Cyruses, like 
Ignatius Donnelly, Professor Owen, Sir 
Edward Durning-Lawrence, who, mole 
like, dug their persistent tunnels under 
the holy temple until its foundations 
seemed needful of prompt repair, and were 
hotly mended by the faithful chief-priests 
and architects. These matters are here 
adduced as expressions of the idea that 
Shakespeare, as today considered, is a 
creation of the human imagination. He 
is as much a demi-god as was Horus, 
Samson, Buddh, Hercules, or Romulus. 
Such investigators as Donnelly and Owen 
have only the more firmly fixed the tenure 
of this Religion by the learned, gigantic and 
expensive industry of their lives of doubt. 

But the Bible of a Religion is never the 
true citadel of that Religion. The real 
worship, the real cause for worship, lies 
in the heart. Let us, then, deal with the 
Book of Shakespeare as if it were a Bible. 
To explain: We open the Bible of the 
Hebrew Scriptures and read, at its begin- 
ning, the history of the Creation. It is 
related there, for one chapter and four 
verses, that Elohim (the Gods) created 
the heavens and the earth; next, at 
Chapter 2, verse 4, it is related that 
Yahveh Elohim (the Lord of the Gods) 
created the heavens and the earth; and 
a second description of Creation is entered 
upon. The editors of the Bible thus welded 
together two reports brought to Jerusalem 
from Babylon and Nineveh some eight 
hundred years before: Christ. They did 
this perhaps in order to convey a better 
description, or a less personal description, 
of early events or traditions on earth. 
Other parts of the Bible, outside of Genesis, 
betray multiplication of text. 

The same action appears in the Shakes- 
pearian text. We will show that Book 
saying the same thing two ways. Turn 
to “‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,” Act 4, Scene 3. 
Biron speaks: 

For when would you, my lord, or you, or you, 
Have found the ground of study’s excellence, 
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Without the beauty of a woman’s face? 

From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive: 

They are the ground, the books, the academes, 

From whence doth spring the true Prome- 
thean fire. 


Call the foregoing the Elohist text of 
the Shakespeare Scriptures. Drop your 
eye for a few lines lower in the very same 
speech, and read what the second editor 
says, for the Shakespeare text is to write 
over what was read at first—as the Jehov- 
ist says the Elohist over. This is what 
this same Biron says in this same speech, 
later: 

For when would you, my liege, or you, or you, 
In leaden contemplation have found out 
Such fiery numbers, as the prompting eyes 
Of beauty’s tutors have enriched you with? 

~ * * * +. ” 
From women's eyes this doctrine I derive: 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire; 
They are the books, the arts, the academes, 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world; 
Else none at all in aught proves excellent. 

With this single speech of Biron in this 
“Love’s Labour Lost,” we will ask you to 
believe that our text of Shakespedre comes 
down to us from editors awe-stricken as 
those who have put together the sacred 
writings of any other or all other reli- 
gions. There are Elohist and Jehovist 
writers. Their accounts have been tacked 
together. No one man, probably, would 
write that way. 

Neither can any one writer be easily 
conceived as putting together “Henry IV,” 
“Henry V” and the “Merry Wives of 
Windsor.”” Sometimes there is a drama 
like this “Love’s Labours’’ whose lines 
how a hasty welding or an ignorant 
welding, unlike Shakespeare’s ordinary 
work as reported out of Blackfriars 
Theatre. 

Sometimes there is an early quarto like 
the 1603 “Hamlet,” evidently accepted by 
Shakespeare; then a later quarto one- 
third larger, and then there comes a still 
later “Hamlet” in the Folio, where the 
demi-god himself has bettered all the 
texts whereon he laid his excellent hand. 

Sometimes there is a drama like ‘Titus 
Andronicus” that sinks to the murderous 
levels of the earlier Mediterranean stage, 
but nevertheless is of startling value in 
dealing with “Hamlet,” “Romeo,” ‘“Ti- 
mon,” etc. 

If we consider the concepts of the race 
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regarding a trinity coming down from 
Horus, Isis, Osiris, it is perhaps remark- 
able that by this time the Shakespeare 
Scriptures are not attributed to three 
authors—to Kyd, Nash, Shakespeare; 
to Middleton, Greene, Shakespeare; to 
Lily, Marlowe, Shakespeare—for Greene, 
the scholar, would not silently be despoiled, 
but, on his death-bed left a record of his 
wrongs. 
* * * 

William Shakespeare, ‘‘the monarch 
of mankind,”’ was in life a humble youth 
who came, with his people, from an 
interior village to a place in the fields out- 
sidé the walls of the chief city. He had 
to do with a stable. He returned whence 
he came, and was seen by his disciples 
after his disappearance from the theatres. 
His Companions and disciples clung to 
his memory and printed his Book; the 
learned brushed it all aside. He himself 
had cared no more for his dramatic works 
than Democritus, Epictetus, or Socrates 
cared for literary fame. As late as Doctor 
Johnson’s time, the Shakespeare Book 
was to be denounced by scholars as lacking 
in many poesies necessary to such a work 
if good. But never did the Disciples and 
their lowly kind depart from the devout 
worship of Shakespeare which we our- 
selves must finally offer. He who had been 
of the Lord or the King’s kitchen servants 
(by courtesy) barn-stormers, poor players, 
strutting their brief hour—this meek and 
lowly Lord, when he arose into heaven, 
was worshiped by kitchen servants who 
had no literary comb to lose. We shall 
note, in all the time that now is counted 
this side of Shakespeare’s death, that his 
most faithful worshipers have been of 
humble state and small account. 

Here is seen a striking likeness to the 
beginning of new Religions as we unfortu- 
nately see them arise around us in our 
own times. Religion grows up out of the 
untilled mind. If we accept Confucianism 
(and the learned of China deny explicitly 
that it is a religion) there has been no cult 
founded by a scholar, or followed in its 
early days by other than the ignorant. 

We are told that William Shakespeare 
came to London’s walls at a time when 
the Puritans were in full political com- 
mand inside. The drama had been purged 
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from the city, and no woman actor could 
appear anywhere. The thirteen theatres 
that are mentioned in the chronicles were 
often at amusement parks or inns, both 
north and south of London, but always 
outside. ‘The Theater,” on the north, 
might have been the first, or the first 
licensed; ‘“The Curtain” might be second; 
the material of ““The Theatre” was carted 
across London, over the bridge, and be- 
came “The Globe”; ‘The Blackfriars’ 


was in a house outside the western walls 

of London, near the river, on Blackfriar 

monastery grounds. 
* 


* * 


After a time this Shakespeare, a fol- 
lower of the Burbages from Stratford, 
became a play-copier or card-writer, a 
play-broker, a renovator or furbisher of 
plays, a playwright himself, a king’s 
kitchen servant, and at last a co-proprietor. 
Shorthand writers saw the plays of his 
theaters, copied them well or shamefully 
ill, and half of these plays were printed 
singly during his lifetime. They were 
exposed for sale around St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral on many stands, and no other author 
was so often bought, though it is likely the 
actors received all the fame. These 
pamphlets, now commanding such extra- 
ordinary prices, are called ‘‘the quartos.”’ 
Their author wrote some poems, mysteri- 
ously addressed to a man, then to a 
woman; and these were also published 
in his lifetime, evidently by him, and 
greatly admired. 
gentleman,” roomed for about ten years 
at the house of the wig-maker, Mountjoy, 
northeast corner of Muggle and Silver 
streets, near Cripplegate (on the north). 
‘William Shakespeare”’ paid personal taxes 
on about $25 of property in St. Helen’s 
Parish, Bishopgate ward, on the main 
street that finally reached London bridge. 
Bishopgate opened to the fields or the 
north, where “The Theatre” and ‘‘The 
Curtain” stood. ‘William Shakspeare,” 
with three others, bought a house in Black- 
friars (outside London) for $700. Late 
in his life at London ‘‘Willielmo Shakes- 
peare and aliis’’ were licensed to act. 
About three years before his death, he, 
leaving all his dramatic writings behind 
him, retired to country life among ignorant 
Puritan relatives who abhorred the stage. 


‘William Shakspeare, ~ 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Four months after his retirement a fire 
destroyed one of the theatres (the Globe) 
in which he had wrought. Seven years 
after his death two Companions and co- 
proprietors, acting as the Elohist and 
Jehovist editors of our demi-deistic Shakes- 
perian Scriptures, published a large (folio) 
volume containing all save one or two of 
the plays as they are now popularly ac- 
credited to Shakespeare. Nineteen of 
the plays, among them ‘‘Macbeth,”’ other- 
wise might have perished. We need not 
believe, however, that Shakespeare would 
have failed to become a demi-god, even if 
his Bible had not been canonized by the 
two actors. There had been seven previ- 
ous editions of “Hamlet” alone, in quarto 
form. 

If this First Folio (of 1623) had failed 
to apppear, a writer might still proceed 
on the scheme of this dissertation, with 
the same ideas, but instead of utilizing 
““Macbeth,”’ as will be seen anon, there 
would be at hand “Othello,” “King 
Lear,” “Hamlet,” ‘““A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” ‘Richard III,” ‘Romeo and 
Juliet”—or the poems. One masterpiece 
would do as well as another to show how 
Shakespeare worked, and to obtain a 
vivid impression of the poet’s stature in 
the world of thought. 

Yet, as the Bible of Shakespeare was 
put together by the Companions—as has 
been often the case with the sacred books 
of other great Religions—it is here con- 
venient to speak of the First Folio as if 
it alone were the ark of the covenant— 
the only shrine that holds the chief 
relics. 

The reasons directing the curious work 
of the printers on this Folio, the method 
of paging, parentheses, italic words, capi- 
talization, all point to a cipher in the 
Folio, and Ignatius Donnelly devoted the 
latter part of his eventful life to its reve- 
lation, but without success, so far as we 
know. 

x * * 

On a tombstone that once lay flat over 
Shakespeare’s grave in the church at 
Stratford-on-Avon there was an inscrip- 
tion which, in its capitalization and letter- 
ing, followed the necessities of the biliteral 
(two-letter) cipher invented by Lord 
Bacon and described at Liber 6, Caput 1 
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of ‘‘De Augmentis Scientiarium,”’ and this 
biliteral cipher was lately found in the text 
of an ancient edition of “‘Burton’s Anat- 
omy of Melancholy,” for a time exciting 
all England, and increasing the mystery 
attaching to the whole matter. The works 
of Bacon are also shown to have been 
illustrated with pictures hinting that 
Shakespeare represented Bacon. But it 
is not so far widely believed possible 
that one demi-god could write works 
characteristically like Shakespeare’s and 
characteristically like Bacon’s. 
* * * 

About fifty-three years after the fire 
at Shakespeare’s Globe Theatre, the city 
of London burned, destroying the other 
and main theater, with what might have 
remained of old “cards,” plays, manuscripts 
or books to clarify the situation. 

Opening the Folio at “Macbeth,” and 
collating the works of other authors, we 
now shall quote many important things 
that Shakespeare did not write or create; 
this in order to show that his Book has 
certainly helped to make William Shakes- 
peare a religious personage. It is not 
impossible that, within a century, scholar- 
ship will cut away one-half the mere 
physical text from Shakespeare’s literary 
ownership. Yet it will be cutting away 
only the fiery clouds, the coronal stream- 
ers, the darker vapors from the sun itself, 
the photosphere of literature. Shakes- 
peare did not construct a drama if he 
could find one to renovate; he did not 
make a plot if he could obtain one in a 
novel, a poem, or an obscure, or even a 
popular play. Asa literary man, he seemed 
to appreciate only his poems; but of them 
he spoke with the confidence that Shakes- 
peare could feel. In those poems it was 
fearlessly foretold and repeated that they 
should be immortal. 

In the end we shall see that this worship- 
ful man, when he thought he merely copied, 
transmuted that copy of perishable literary 
material into a fairy fabric, an example 
to English speakers forever. 

Shakespeare’s ‘‘Macbeth” seems to be 
one of the most wonderful productions 
of the human pen. As later years force 
upon one a knowledge of the more psychi- 
cal or illusory workings of the human 
mind, “‘Macbeth” increases in importance. 
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This drama, beautiful and nearly exem- 
plary as it is, comes to us as a literary 
Venus of Milo—marred from its original 
form. How it left the hand of its final 
chiseler, Shakespeare, is only to be 
guessed. Probably over one thousand 
lines—perhaps two thousand lines—are 
gone. An acting edition, cut for short 
winter afternoon hours, or cut because 
the printers lacked type or space, or cut 
because part of the copy had burned at 
the theatre—such an edition remains. 
It seems to us to belong next to the last 
in a cycle of ‘‘Romeo,” “Hamlet,” ‘““Mac- 
beth,” “Othello.” It can be best read in 


connection with “Hamlet,” for Macbeth 
hesitates like Hamlet; Macbeth sees ghosts 


WITCH SCENE FROM “ MACBETH” 


and looks beyond, like Hamlet; a woman 
is his ruin, as in ‘‘Hamlet’’; Macbeth at 
last plunges stolidly into the unknown like 
Hamlet, and all bespattered with blood. 
Shakespeare was in the Hamlet mood when 
in refurbishing the Scottish story of 
“Macbeth,” he elaborated the Crime 
(regicide) that he had sought to pass by 
mere impressionism in “Hamlet.” Piece 
out “Macbeth” with “Hamlet.” 


Middleton wrote a play called ‘The 
Witch.” In this drama there are two en- 
tire songs of which Shakespeare, in his 
‘“Macbeth,” uses the idea that they are 
sung outside, thus, thus: 

SonG (within)—Come away, come away, etc. 

And again, in a witch scene of Shakes- 
peare’s “Macbeth” when the witches are 
making their brew, we read: 
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SONG 
Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and grey, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may 


In “The Witch” by Middleton this song 
is given entire, instead of a snatch of it 
as in Shakespeare. 

Other matters have led students to de- 
clare that Middleton formulated the 
second scene of Act I, when Macbeth’s 
brave deeds are related to King Duncan, 
and also that Middleton wrote, or first 

“wrote the final forty lines of the drama. 
If this be so, or even partly so, then it 
would follow that Middleton himself 
produced “‘Macbeth” probably with the 
Witches well developed as a dramatic feat- 
ure of the work. And he himself might 
have taken up an older drama. 

In the drama of “The Changeling,” 
Middleton has (we quote): 

“The owl, whose voice shrieks like the 
bellman.” 

“The jewel of sleep.” 

“Lovers’ broken sleeps.”’ 

“A golden slumber.” 


That is, the owl, a bellman, finds a 
lover who cannot sleep—and lack of sleep 
is played on. Shakespeare, in ‘“Mac- 
beth,” turned this lover into an accusing 
conscience. 


It was a tradition accepted by the 
Protestant world that a Doctor Faustus, 
at the University of Wittenberg (to which 
Hamlet and Horatio went) sold his sou] 
to the Devil in return for a return to 
youth, etc. Any play of this order may be 
named as carrying the Faust motif. To 
enact such dramas in Shakespeare’s day, 
it was customary to have on the stage a 
dragon-mouth, or hell-mouth, protruding 
from the curtains, opening its ponderous 
jaws and belching red fire. Into this hell- 
mouth Faustus must jump at the end. 
Marlowe’s “‘Doctor Faustus” was played 
with a hell-mouth. 

It waS a part of the genius of Shake- 
speare to humanize the popular myths. 
Therefore the hell-mouth into which Mac- 
beth, a Faustus, leaps, is Macbeth’s own 
conscience. There is a Seyton present in 
the later scenes. 


Epitor’s Note.—This is the first of a brief series of remarkable studies on the life and works 
of Shakespeare by John McGovern, who has for many years been an acknowledged authority on 


this subject. 


These articles sum up a life study of the great genius of the English tongue, and 


were released to the NATIONAL in honor of the tercentenary celebration of the birth of Shakespeare, 

and because in a wide experience as newspaper writer and magazine contributor Mr. McGovern 

found in previous articles a more intelligent and earnest appreciation of Shakespeare among 

readers of the NATIONAL than in any of the many other periodicals to which he has contributed 

Mr. McGovern counts these articles as his best work, and they are certain to inspire new thought 
concerning the name and memory of William Shakespeare 
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American History 
by George Lippard 


XI— CAPTAIN LEE’S EXPLOIT 


N the centre of the village extended a 
level piece of ground, surrounded by 
dwelling houses, stretching from the 
eastern side of the road, with the 
market house, a massive and picturesque 
structure, arising on one side, while the 
German Reformed Church, with its vener- 
able front and steeple, arose on the other. 

The gallant Captain Lee, of the partisan 
rangers, had penetrated thus far into the 
town, in common with many other com- 
panies of the army, but soon all others 
retreated and he was left alone in the heart 
of the British army, while the Continentals 
were retreating over Mount Airy and 
Chestnut Hill. 

Lee had pursued a Hanoverian troop as 
far as the market house when he suddenly 
perceived the red-coated soldiers of Corn- 
wallis breaking from the gloom of the mist 
on the south, while a body of troopers came 
rushing from the school house lane on one 
side, and another corps came thundering 
from the church lane on the opposite side. 

Lee was surrounded. The sable-coated 
troopers, whom he had been pursuing, now 
turned on their pursuers and escape 
seemed impossible. The brave partisan 
turned to his men. Each swarthy face 
gleamed with delight—each sunburnt hand 
flung aloft the battle-dented sword. The 
confusion and havoc of the day had left 
the partisan but forty troopers, but every 
manly form was marked by wide shoulders, 
muscular chest, and lofty bearing, and 
their uniform of green, their caps of fur, 


with bucktail plume, gave a striking and 
effective appearance to the band. 

“‘Comrades, now for a chase! 
Lee, glancing gaily over his men. 
give these scarecrow hirelings a chase! 
the Germantown road, advance, 
forward!”’ 

And as they galloped along the German- 
town road, riding gallantly four abreast, in 
all a warrior’s port and pride, the Hanover- 
ians, now two hundred strong, came thund- 
ering in their rear, each dark-coated trooper 
leaning over the neck of his steed, with 
sword upraised, and with fierce battle- 
shout echoing from lip to lip. 

Only twenty paces lay between the 
rangers and their foes. The monotonous 
sound of the pattering hoof, the clank of 
the scabbard against the soldier’s booted 
leg the deep, hard breathing of the horses, 
urged by boot and spur to their utmost 
speed, the fierce looks of the Hanoverians, 
their bending figures, their dress of deep 
black, with relief of gold, the ponderous 
caps, ornamented with the fearful insignia 
of skull and cross-bones, the rangers 
sweeping gallantly in front, square and 


” 


shouted 
“Let us 
Up 
boys— 


compact in their solid column, each manly 


form in costume of green and gold, dis- 
closed in the light, in all its muscular 
ability and imposing proportions, as they 
moved forward with the same quick 
impulse, form a scene of strange and 
varying interest, peculiar to those times 
of Revolutionary peril and bloodshed. 
The chase became exciting. The advance 
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company of sable-coated troopers gained 
on Lee’s gallant band at every step, and 
at every step they left their comrades 
further in the rear. 

Lee’s men spurred their steeds merrily 
forward, ringing their boisterous shouts 
tauntingly upon the air, while their ex- 
asperated foes replied with and 
execrations. 

And all along through the streets of 
Germantown lay the scene of this exciting 
chase, the clatter of the horses’ hoofs awoke 
the echoes of the ancient houses, bringing 
the frightened denizens suddenly to the 
doors and windows, and the pursuers and 
pursued began to near the hill of the Men- 
nonist graveyard, while the peril of Lee 
became more imminent and apparent. The 
Hanoverians were at the horses’ heels of 
the rangers—they were gaining upon them 
at every step; in a moment they would be 
surrounded and cut to pieces. 

Lee glanced over his shoulder. He saw 
his danger at a glance; they were now riding 
up the hill, the advance company of the 
enemy were in his rear, the main division 
were some hundred yards behind. In a 
moment the quick word of command rung 
and at the instant, as the 


curses 


from his lips, 
whole corps attained the summit of the 
hill, his men wheeled suddenly round, 


faced the pursuing enemy, and came 
thundering upon their ranks like an earth- 
riven thunderbolt! 

Another moment! and the discomfited 
Hanoverians lay scattered and bleeding 
along the roadside; here a steed was thrown 
back upon its haunches, crushing its rider 
as it fell; here was a trooper clinging with 
the of death to his horse’s neck; 
yonder reared another horse without its 
rider, and the ground was littered with the 
overthrown and wounded troopers. 

They the black-coated 
troopers like a thunderbolt, and in another 
instant the gallant rangers wheeled about, 


grasp 


swept over 


returning in their charge of terror with the 


fleetness of the wind, each man sabering an 
enemy as he rode, and then, with a wild 
hurrah, they regained the summit of the 
hill. 

Lee drew his trooper’s cap from his head, 
his men did the same, and then, with their 
eves fixed upon the main body of the enemy 
advancing along the foot of the hill, the 
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gallant rangers sent up a wild hurrah of 
triumph, waving their caps above their 
heads and brandishing their swords. 

The enemy returned a yell of execration, 
but ere they reached the summit of the hill 
Lee’s company were some hundred yards 
ahead and all pursuit was vain. The 
rangers rode fearlessly forward, and ere a 
half hour was passed regained the columns 
of the retreating army. 

* * * 

It was sunset upon the field of battle 
solemn and quiet. The rich, golden light 
fell over the grassy lawn, over the venerable 
fabric of Chew’s house, and over the trees 
scattered along the field, turning their 
autumnal foliage to quivering gold. 

Here a plaid-kilted Highlander and dark- 
coated Hanoverian were huddled together 
in the ghastliness of sudden death; each 
with that fearful red wound denting the 
forehead, each with that same repulsive 
expression of convulsive pain. 

Yonder, at the foot of a giant elm, an old 
Continental sunk down in the grasp of 
death. His head is sunken on his breast, 
his white hair all blood-bedabbled, his blue 
hunting shirt spotted with clotted drops 
of purple. The sunburnt hand extended, 
grasps the unfailing rifle—the old warrior 
is merry even in death, for his lip wears a 
cold and unmoving smile. 

A little farther on a peasant boy bites 
the sod, with his sunburnt face half buried 
in the blood-soddened earth, his rustic 
attire of linsey tinted by the last beams of 
the declining sun; one arm convulsively 
gathered under his head—the long brown 
hair all stiffened with blood—while the 
other grasps the well-used fowling piece 
with which he rushed to the field, fought 
bravely, and died like a hero. The fowling 
piece is with him in death; the fowling 
piece—companion of many a boyish ramble 
beside the Wissahikon, many a hunting 
excursion on the wild and dreamy hills that 
frown around that rivulet—is now beside 
him, but the hand that enclosed its stock 
is colder than the iron of its rusted tube. 

The sun is setting over Chew’s lawn and 
house, the soldiers of the British army have 
deserted the place, and as the last beams 
of day quiver over the field, death—terrible 
and fearful death—broods over the scene, 
in all its ghastliness and horror. 
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Finis; or, How Will the 
World End? 


by Oscar Frichet 


CIENCE first caught me in its grip 
when I was a kid in short socks, and 
I remember very well the day when 
I flabbergasted a doting father by 
calmly removing a boiling kettle from a 
roaring fire and standing it on the palm 
of my hand. Even in the days when | 
was young, science had its drawbacks, for 
that trousered parent of mine promptly 
removed his slipper and laid me across a 
bony knee. 

It was many years later when I hit on 
the trail of science again. I picked it up 
at a second-hand bookstall in the New York 
Bowery for five cents, and by the time I 
had wandered from the title-page to the 
advertisements I had at my finger-tips the 
history of the moon, the stars, the sun, and 
this little planet of ours. 

To prove that science still grapples me 
to its soul with hoops of steel—or to invert 
Shakespeare, to prove 
how I have successfully 
grappled with science, 
I am setting down a 
few facts, sprinkled 
with sundry personal 
observations and de- 
ductions which cannot 
fail to interest—but 
here, I am not writing 
an advance notice for 
a press-sheet. 

Stars are of two 
kinds —those we can 
see when we gaze 
into the heavens, and 


FRerener 


The world,will be engulfed in vast chasms 


those that come to us when we strike up 
against and brawny 
Being a bit of a scientist the former have 
troubled me not a little. When I dis- 
that the earth is but a 
object in the Cosmos, that the stars which 
I can see when I look into the realms of 
space beyond the flashing street signs are 
similar to the one I’m on, and that the 
whole crowd is blundering to an unknown 
end, it seemed ridiculous to shave myself 
or attempt to thatch that bald roof of mine. 

If our globule vegetate is going to con- 
tinue this catch-as-catch-can game with 
its brothers and sisters something is going 
to bust one of these days. The vivid 
imagination of Mr. H. G. Wells, who is 
ever ready to make our flesh creep, has 
pictured the world smashed up by a comet, 
while M. Flammarion, the French astrono- 
mer and handy-man of other trades, has 
calculated that in the 
twenty-fifth century 
the earth will be 
crushed to a jelly by 
a collision with the 
comet Biela. Flam- 
marion declares that 
the shock will be equal 
to that between two 
locomotives meeting 
head-on, each travel- 
ling at the rate of 865 
miles an hour. Let us 
hopethat blamed 
comet will be locked 
up for exceeding the 


lamp-posts fists. 


covered minute 
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I am going to be frozen into a solid chunk 
speed limit before it has a chance of 
coming round by New York. 

When a star-gazer spots a comet, with 
the aid of a telescope some people get so 
nervous that they want to call the militia 
out for protection. Look at the things 


that happened when Halley broke out of 


bounds. In Nagy-Szt-Miklos, a village in 
the Theiss Valley, down Hungary way, the 
folk got fairly intoxicated with excitement. 
One midnight a fire broke out in a neigh- 
boring village, and the watchman seeing 
the skies lighted up dashed round with his 
bugle and shouted, “The last day has 
come.”’ 

The disastrous earthquakes that have 
been on the move during the last year or 
two have made many scientists declare 
that they are forerunners to the end of the 
world. I’ve been told that the earth is a 
hollow sphere, the interior of which is a 
molten mass—a fiery conglomeration, and 
that earthquakes and volcanic eruptions 
are caused by the presence of vast igneous 
forces—whatever they are—imprisoned in 
the earth like cavernous furnaces. The 
great Humbolt asserted that the solid 
crust of the earth is, comparatively with 
the fiery mass within, no thicker than an 
egg shell, and that the eventual end of the 
world will come about by the destructive 
agency of fire. In a word the whole con- 
cern will pop off like a dynamite cartridge, 
and we shall pop off with it. 


Some famous savant has declared that 
before another hundred years have passed 
the cities and towns of the world will be 
engulfed in vast chasms filled with fire 
from the centre of the earth. The late 
Grant Allen prophesied such a thing in 
one of his books. He pointed out in cold 
print that many parts of the earth’s sur- 
face are as thin as a match-box, and that 
one of these thin spots is in the Thames 
Valley near Cookham, away in merry 
England. The earth there, according to 
the writer, opened suddenly in a gigantic 
fissure miles long, whence millions of tons 
of lava gushed out and poured down the 
valley. When the flood was over the 
towns near the Thames, as well as London 
itself, were covered with rapidly congealing 
lava which turned them into an immense 
desert. 

If people find that the fiery earth 
doesn’t cook ’em down at Cookham, they 
would do well to lay in a stock of water, 
for Monsieur X. Stanier, Professor of 
Geology at the Agricultural Institute of 
Gambloux, prophesies that we are all 
going to die of thirst. Ever since the world 
began the terrestrial crust has absorbed 
enormous quantities of water, and, as time 
goes on, according to Monsieur, greater 
proportions will be absorbed. The earth's 
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A woman wilt be left alive when the old 
earth has been knocked into a cocked hat 


interior is slowly cooling, and as it gets 
colder and colder, the water will penetrate 
deeply. As a result the oceans will grow 
smaller and smaller, rains will become 
rarer and rarer, while the deserts will 
increase by leaps and bounds and finally 
absorb the fertile plains. We shall be worse 
off than the Ancient Mariner. 

“The spotty globe,” as Milton irrever- 
ently called the sun, is a wonderful thing 
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with enough marvels hanging round it 
to stock a few thousand show tents. | 
wonder if you knew that the actual solid 
sun is a smaller body inside a luminous 
skin, and that now and again its gay coat 
gets punctured revealing the dark stuffing 
underneath? In that respect the sausage 
and the sun have much in common, but 
perhaps the former is more of an all round 
mystery than the latter. The sun is about 
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91,500,000 miles away from our world, its 
diameter 107 times longer, and in bulk it 
is,a million and a quarter times as big as 
our tight little planet. The great luminary, 
I learned the other day, is dying out and 
that when it vanishes from the heavens 
the glacier period will come again to clothe 
the earth with silence. King Sol is con- 
tracting at the rate of 220 feet per annum, 
but I can’t tell you how long it will be before 
we can write his Majesty’s obituary notice. 
I don’t believe there is enough foolscap 
in the States to work the sum out on. Be- 
sides I might grow melancholy if I dis- 
covered the exact minute when I am going 
to be frozen into a solid chunk. 
* * * 

Lord Kelvin has said that in about three 
hundred years all life on the planet where 
you and I kick up our heels and chew 
Spearmint will be suffocated owing to lack 
of oxygen. The oxygen that exists in our 
atmosphere is practically all the supply 
available for every known purpose, and 
the great scientist declared that it takes 
three tons of oxygen to consume just one 
ton of fuel. The weight of the air is 14.9 
pounds to the square inch, which gives a 
total weight of 1,020,000,000,000 tons of 
oxygen for the whole earth—that’s a brow- 
wiper! At the rate of three tons of oxygen 
to one ton of fuel, we have oxygen to con- 
sume 340,000,000,000 tons. The world 
consumes about 1,000,000,000 tons of fuel 
a year—loss by coal strikes not considered 
—so that at this rate of consumption there 
is only enough oxygen to last 340 years or 
so. At the end of that time the air will be 
so full of carbonic acid gas caused by the 
consumption of oxygen that it will be im- 
possible for any human being oy animal to 
survive. Now, after that who will deny 
that our lives are but as a spark in the 
night? 

I was speaking the other day with a man 
who has spent the best part of his life en- 
deavoring to knock the mischief out of 
tigers, boa-constrictors, and other~ such 
cattle and he told me that, after closely 
studying every blessed member of the 
lower creation, he has got hold of the con- 
clusion that growth is one of their strong 
points. In the matter of putting on inches 
they can lick the giants of old, and if this 
thing goes on much longer animals and 
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birds will become so eriormots that they 
will be able to swallow us at one gulp a: 
easily as we swallow a pill. I expect suit; 
of mail will become fashionable if this 
works out to be true, and for my part I 
shan’t object to play the game of St 
George and the Dragon a few times to 
prevent civilization being entirely chewed 
up. 

Once upon a time—this isn’t a fairy 
tale—the moon was an erratic body 
wandering through space like a blind man 
without a dog. Happening one day to get 
within the sphere of attraction of our 
planet, it was forced to become our satel- 
lite, instead of continuing its own silly 
course. We’ve kept the moon pretty 
steady for quite a long time, and now an 
astronomer points out to me that the 
blamed thing has gone and slipped a cable 
and might collide with Mother Earth this 
week or the week after next. If this 
catastrophe does happen some of us will 
no doubt be tossed upon the surface of the 
moon to be fried brown. It’s red hot, is 
that moon. During an eclipse it may be 
noticed that the shaded portion of the 
moon is of the color of copper which, as 
the shadow of the earth passes across it, 
fades gradually to a slaty hue. From 
observation it has been proved that the 
moon’s surface which is turned to the sun 
may rise to a temperature of six hundred 
degrees, which would account for the 
ruddy hue during an eclipse. If I get 
landed on that moon I shall make arrange- 
ments with Rockefeller to form a corner 
in Turkish Baths, and I shall fetch the 
Men of Mars down to ’em by means of an 
excursion line of airships! 

* * * 

A little while back I didn’t care a red 
cent whether man got to the North Pole 
or was stranded round Spitzbergen way, 
but I’m jolly glad now he’s reached the 
Big Stick because a German scientist has 
come along with the astonishing statement 
that unless steps are taken to prevent it 
there will be such an accumulation of ice 
in the North Polar region one of these days 
that the world will become top heavy and, 
as a result, twist round. That is to say 
the Poles will take up a position at opposite 
sides of what is now the equator, and the 
equator will intersect what are now the 
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Poles. The outcome of this twisting will 
be a terrible earthquake which will level 
every city in the world. But as the North 
Pole is now being trod that little fate I 
hope won’t be allowed to lurk for us in 
the shadows. The Arctic ice must be cut 
up in chunks and brought down to civiliz- 
ation straightaway. But, ’pon me soul, 
I can’t see why the South Pole can’t turn 
out ice as fast as the North and so keep the 
weight level. ; 

In face of all the fates forecasted for 
our little planet life appears so utterly in- 
significant as to be hardly worth the living. 
I don’t want to be blown to bits, frozen 
like a lump of mutton, or frizzled by inches. 
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Yet the scientific gentry warn me to be 
prepared for one or other of the three, and 
so I am preparing, trusting that when my 
number is called out I shall be packed off 
to a place where I can sit still all day and 
sing hymns. Many a night I have laid 
awake and thought how I should feel if I 
woke up one morning to find the world 
had come to an end, and I’m sure the gents 
who dabble in science wouldn’t talk so 
much about it if they knew what misery 
they were inflicting upon poor humanity. 
But I wouldn’t mind betting anyone of 
them a dollar or two that @ woman will be 
left alive when the old earth has been 
knocked into a cocked hat! 


THF PINTO BAND 


By WALTER S. WEEKS 


O*N the range beyond the river, 

On a green and sunny slope, 

There’s a band of pinto ponies 
That have never felt the rope. 

We have run them, we have trapped them, 
We have made them stand at bay, 

We have worked our very hardest, 
But they always got away. 


Now I’m glad those pinto ponies 
Still are out there on the hills; 
And I hope they’ll ne’er be corralled 
And made to feel the ills 
That fall to other horses 
When man’s greedy ruthless hand 
Steals the free steeds from their ranges, 
And their comrade’s happy band. 


In the cool sweet nights of autumn 
I can seem to hear them scream; 
I can hear them splash and clatter 
As they ford the rocky stream. 
Once again I grip the saddle, 
And the boys are at my side, 
And I’m back in old Montana 
On the range I used to ride. 
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Heart Letters 


The making of a book by the people is a most fascinating process. 


Thousands of letters were received every 


week when Heart THRosBs and Heart SONGS were in the making, bringing contributions and selections 

direct from the homes of the people. The beginning of the new book Heart Letters has been most inspiring, 

and promises to be the most fascinating book yet published. Next month we will print a large number of HEAR 

Letters contributed by subscribers. Send in some letter that indicates the heart impulse of your favorite 

author or public man, or it may be some old letter in the garret written to mother or father during war times, 

or perhaps some love letter that tells a life story. When these letters are collected in one volume, you will have a 
bundle of human documents that never has been excelled.—Epitor. 


YRON’S boy love for Mary Duff 
furnishes a glimpse of the remark- 
ably intense affections which he 
displayed throughout his life. He 

tells his sister of this youthful affair most 
naturally and freely as follows: 


I have been thinking lately a good deal of 
Mary Duff. How very odd that I should 
have been so utterly devotedly fond of that 
girl at an age when I could neither feel 
passion nor know the meaning of the word. 
And the effect! My mother used always 
to rally me about this childish amour; and, 
at last, many years after, when I was sixteen, 
she told me one day, ‘‘Oh, Byron, I have had 
a letter from Edinburgh, from Miss Aber- 
cromby, and your old sweetheart, Mary Duff, 
is married to a M’Coe (Cockburn).” And 
what was my answer? I really cannot explain 
or account for my feelings at that moment, 
but they nearly threw me into convulsions, 
and alarmed my mother so much that after 
I grew better she generally avoided the 
subject—to me—and contented herself with 
telling it to all her acquaintance. Now, 
what could this be? I had never seen her 
since her mother’s faux pas at Aberdeen had 
been the cause of her removal to her grand- 
mother’s at Banff; we were both the merest 
children. I had and have been attached 
fifty times since that period; yet, I recollect 
all we said to each other, all our caresses, her 
features, my restlessness, sleeplessness, my 
tormenting my mother’s maid to write for 
me to her, which she did at last, to quiet me. 
Poor Nancy thought I was wild, and as I 
could not write for myself, became my secre- 
tary. I remember, too, our walks, and the 
happiness of sitting by Mary, in the children’s 
apartment, at their house not far from the 
Plain-stanes at Aberdeen, while her lesser 
sister Helen played with the doll, and we sat 
gravely making love, in our way. 

How the deuce did all this occur so early? 


Where could it originate? I certainly had no 
sexual ideas, for years afterwards, and yet 
my misery, my love for that girl were so vio- 
lent, that I sometimes doubt if I have ever 
been really attached since. Be that as it 
may, hearing of her marriage several years 
after was like a thunderstroke—it nearly 
choked me—to the horror of my mother and 
the astonishment and almost incredulity of 
everybody. And it is a phenomenon in my 
existence (for I was not eight years old) 
which has puzzled, and will puzzle me to the 
latest hour of it; and lately, I know not why, 
the recollection (not the attachment) has 
recurred as forcibly as ever. How very 
pretty is the perfect image of her in my mem- 
ory—her brown, dark hair, and hazel eyes; 
her very dress! I should be quite grieved to 
see her now, the reality, however beautiful, 
would destroy, or at least confuse, the features 
of the lovely Peri which then existed in her, 
and still lives in my imagination, at the 
distance of more than sixteen years. I am 
now twenty-five and odd months. 

My passion had its usual effects upon me; 
I could not sleep, could not eat; I could not 
rest, and although I had reason to know she 
loved me, it was the torture of my life to 
think of the time which must elapse before 
we could meet again—being usually about 
twelve hours of separation! But I was a fool 
then, and am not much wiser now. 


The contemplation of approaching matri- 
mony elicited the following semi-humorous 
comment. October 15, 1814, he writes 
to Leigh Hunt: 

I am about to be married; and am, of 


course, in all the misery of a man in pursuit 
of happiness. 


And on October 18 to Henry Drury: 


I hope Hodgson is in a fair way on the same 
voyage (of matrimony)—I saw him and his 
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idol at Hastings. I wish he would be married 
at the same time—I should like to make a 
party—like people electrified in a row, by 
(or rather through) the same chain, holding 
one another’s hands, and all feeling the 
shock at once. I have not yet apprised him 
of this. He makes such a serious matter of 
all these things, and is so ‘‘melancholy and 
gentlemanlike” that it is quite overcoming 
to us choice spirits... . 

They say one shouldn’t be married in a 
black coat. I won’t have a blue one—that’s 
flat. I hate it. 


Two years later, September 29, 1816, 
after his separation from Lady Byron, 
the poet, then in Italy, thus wrote to his 
sister, Augusta Leigh: 


In the weather for this tour (of thirteen 
days) I have been very fortunate—fortunate 
in a companion (Mr. H(obhous)e)—fortu- 
nate in our prospects, and exempt from even 
the little petty accidents and delays which 
often render journeys in a less wild country 
disappointing. I was disposed to be pleased. 
I am a lover of Nature and an admirer of 
Beauty. I can bear fatigue and welcome 
privation, and have seen some of the noblest 
views in the world. But in all this—the recol- 
lections of bitterness and more especially of 
recent and more home desolation, which must 
accompany me through life, have preyed 
upon me here; and neither the music of the 
shepherd, the crashing of the avalanche, nor 
the torrent, the mountain, the glacier, the 
forest, nor the cloud have for one moment 
lightened the weight upon my heart, nor 
enabled me to lose my own wretched identity 
in the majesty, and the power, and the glory 
around, above, and beneath me. I am past 
reproaches, and there is a time for all things. 
I am past the wish of vengeance, and I know 
of none like for what I have suffered; but 
the hour will come when what I feel must 
be felt, and the—but enough. 

To you, dearest Augusta, I send, and for 
you I have kept this record of what I have 
seen and felt. Love me, as you are beloved 
by me. 


And on December 19 compares his wife 
to Clytemnestra, and informs Mrs. Leigh 
of his amour with Marianna Segati, the 
wife of a Venetian merchant: 


Your letter of the Ist is arrived, and you 
have “‘a hope”’ for me, it seems; what ‘‘hope,”’ 
child, my dearest sis? I remember a Metho- 
dist preacher who, on perceiving a profane 
grin on the faces of part of his congregation 
exclaimed, ‘‘No hopes for them as laughs.” 
And thus it is with us; we laugh too much 
for hopes, and so even let them go. I am 
sick of sorrow, and must even content myself 
as well as I can; so here goes—I won't be 
woeful again if I can help it. 

My letter to my moral Clytemnestra (i.e., 
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to Lady Byron) required no answer, and I 
would rather have none. I was wretched 
enough when I wrote it, and had been so for 
many a long day and month; at present I 
am less so, for reasons explained in my late 
letter (a few days ago); and as I never 
pretend to be what I am not, you may tell 
her if you please that I am recovering, and 
the reason also if you like it. 


Byron’s ill-concealed satisfaction at the 
tragical fate of one of his wife’s counsel, 
who secured his consent to a separation, 
forms one of the most intense bits of his 
correspondence with his sister Augusta. 


Sir Samuel has cut his throat for the loss 
of his wife. It is now nearly three years 
since he became, in the face of his compact 
(by a retainer—previous, and I believe, 
general), the advocate of the measures and 
the approver of the proceedings which de- 
prived me of mine. I would not exactly, like 
Mr. Thwackum, when Philosopher Square 
bit his own tongue, “saddle him with a 
judgment,”” but— 

“This even-handed Justice commends 
the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
to our own lips.” 

This man little thought, when he was 
lacerating my heart according to law, while 
he was poisoning my life at its sources, aiding 
and abetting_in the blighting, branding, and 
exile that was to be the result of his counsels 
in their indirect effects, that in less then 
thirty-six moons, in the pride of his triumph 
as the highest candidate for the representa- 
tion of the Sister-city of the mightiest 
Capital (i.e., Westminster)—in the fullness 
of his professional career—in the greenness 
of a healthy old age—in the radiance of fame, 
and the complacency of self-earned riches— 
that a domestic affliction would lay him in the 
earth, with the meanest of malefactors, in a 
crossroad with the stake of the body, if the 
verdict of insanity did not redeem his ashes 
from the sentence of the laws he had lived 
upon interpreting or misinterpreting, and 
died of violating. This man had eight 
children, lately deprived of their mother— 
could he not live? Perhaps, previous to his 
annihilation, he felt a portion of what he 
contributed by his legal mite to make me 
feel; but I have lived—lived to see him a 
sexagenary suicide. It was not in vain that 
I invoked Nemesis in the midnight of Rome 
from the awfullest of her ruins. 


The attitude of Lady Byron toward her 
husband seems never to have been one of 
hatred. His own statements about him- 
self will satisfy any American that no self- 
respecting woman could live with him, but 
his wife pitied and desired his reformation. 
She thus accounted for his misanthropic 
and reckless career: 
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Not merely from casual expressions, but 
from the whole tenor of Lord Byron’s feelings, 
I could not but conclude that he was a be- 
liever in the inspiration of the Bible, and had 
the gloomiest Calvinistic tenets. To that 
unhappy view of the relation of the creature 
to the Creator I have always ascribed the 
misery of his life. 

It is enough for me to know that he who 
thinks his transgression beyond forgiveness 

. . . has righteousness beyond that of the 
self-satisfied sinner. It is impossible for me 
to doubt, that, could he once have been 
assured of pardon, his living faith in moral 
duty and love of virtue (“I love the virtues 
that I cannot claim’), would have conquered 
every temptation. Judge, then, how I must 
hate the creed that made him see God as an 
Avenger, and not as a Father! My own 
impressions were just the reverse, but could 
have but little weight; and it was in vain 
to seek to turn his thoughts from that fixed 
idea with which he connected his personal 
peculiarity as a stamp. Instead of being 
made happier by any apparent good, he felt 
convinced that every blessing would be 
turned into a curse to him.... ‘The worst 
of it is, I do believe,”’ he said. I, like all con- 
nected with him, was broken against the rock 
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of predestination. I may be pardoned for my 
frequent reference to the sentiment (expressed 
by him) that I was only sent to show him the 
happiness he was forbidden to enjoy. 


Byron’s last great liaison with the 
Countess Guiccioli was undoubtedly il- 
luminated by many Dillet-doux. Of the 
few that have been made public, the follow- 
ing perhaps expressed the poet’s most 
sincere affection: 


I have read this book (i.e., Countess 
Guiccioli’s copy of “Corinne,” on the last 
page of which Byron’s letter was written) in 
your garden, my love; you were absent, or 
else I could not have read it. It is a favorite 
book of yours, and the writer was a friend 
of mine. You will not understand these 
English words, and others will not under- 
stand them, which is the reason I have not 
scrawled them in Italian. But you will 
recognize the handwriting of him who pas- 
sionately loved you, and you will divine that, 
over a book which was yours, he could only 
think of love. In that word, beautiful in all 
languages, but most so in yours—amor mio— 
is comprised my existence here and hereafter. 


SHAKESPEARE 


O marble frieze adorned with sculptured fame 
Brilliant as human fancy can devise, 

No walls of polished stone shall ever rise 
Of Poesy the greatness to proclaim; 
Nor can the builder’s genius ever frame 

A vaulted temple roof below the skies 

That shall within its spheral arch comprise 
Aught of the spaciousness of Shakespeare’s name. 


This fills the world with a most glorious light 
That streams undimmed across the ages past, 
Nor suffers it eclipse in passage long; ° 
It shines upon our shores as warmly bright 
As on the Mother Land, and to the last 
It shall shine on in poet’s praise of Song. 


—TIsaac Bassett Choate, in “Through Realms of Song.” 
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ORE than ever we seem on the 
verge of war with Mexico, and 
the United States has entered 
into a formal agreement with 

the de facto government of that country, 
which will permit American troops to 
cross the border in pursuit of Villa and his 
bandits, who recently became bold enough 
to attack American towns. Co-operation 
with their attempts to bring Villa to justice 
is confidently expected from Carranza, who 
has been lately recognized by the American 
government as president of the provisional 
government of Mexico. Carranza as a 
leader, has been interestingly pictured 
in “Insurgent Mexico,’* by John Reed, 
who had an interview with him at the 
time when Francisco Villa was his fighting 
general. Like Gomez in Cuba, Villa had 
little respect for the civil power, which 
was to cripple, antagonize and finally 
defeat him. It was left to Carranza to 
undertake the herculean task of pacifica- 
tion, restoration and reformation. 

That Carranza has been and is a wealthy, 
aristocratic landholder, patriotic, and high- 
minded, is doubtless true, but that he has 
ever effected anything in the field, or 
indeed in the civil and financial branches 
of his inchoate government may well be 
doubted; except as he has availed himself 
of the funds, authority, and prestige earned 
by the valor and practical resourcefulness 
of the fighters of his cause, of whom Fran- 
cisco Villa had been chief. Mr. Reed’s 


*“Insurgent Mexico.” By John Reed. Philadelphia: 
J.B. Lippincott Company. Price, $1.50. 


account of his only reception by Carranza, 
which was “arranged” by Senor Isidro 
Fabela, was granted on condition that all 
questions should be in writing, and sub- 
mitted to Fabela previous to the interview, 
which being done, the Secretary demurred 
to several of the twenty-five queries 
submitted as follows: 

“« Ah,’ he said, ‘there are many questions 
here that I know the First Chief will not 
answer. I advise you to strike them out.’ 

“Well, if he doesn’t answer them,’ I 
said, ‘all right. But I would like to give 
him a chance to see them. He could only 
refuse to answer them.’ 

“ ‘No,’ said Fabela, politely. ‘You had 
better strike them out now. I know 
exactly what he will answer, and what he 
will not. You see some of your questions 
might prejudice him against answering 
all the rest, and you would not want that 
to occur, would you?’ 

““‘Senor Fabela,’ I said, ‘are you sure 
that you know just what Don Venustiano 
won’t answer?’ 

“‘‘T know that he won’t answer these,’ 
he replied, indicating four or five which 
dealt rather specifically with the platform 
of the Constitutionalist government; such 
as land distribution, direct elections, and 
the right of suffrage among the peons. 

“‘*T will bring back your answers in 
twenty-four hours,’ he said. ‘Now I will 
take you to see the Chief; but you must 
promise me this: that you will not ask him 
any questions—that you will simply go 
into the room, shake hands with him, and 
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say ‘How do you do,’ and leave again 
immediately.’ 

“T promised and, together with another 
reporter, followed him across the square 
to the beautiful little yellow municipal 
palace. We stood awhile in the poftico. 
The place was thronged with self-important 
Mexicans, button-holing other self-impor- 
tant Mexicans, who rushed from door to 
door with portfolios and bundles of papers. 
Occasionally, when the door of the Depart- 
ment of the Secretaryship opened, a roar 
of typewriters smote our ears. Officers 
in uniform stood about the portico waiting 
for orders. General Obregon, Commander 
of the Army of Sonora, was outlining in a 
loud voice the plans for his march south 
upon Guadalajara. He started for Hermo- 
sillo three days afterward, and marched 
his army four hundred miles through a 
friendly country in three months. Although 
Obregon had shown no startling capacity 
for leadership, Carranza had made him 
General-in-Chief of the Army of the North- 
west, with a rank equal to Villa’s. Talking 
to him was a stout, red-haired Mexican 
woman in a black satin princess dress 
embroidered with jet, with a sword at her 
side. She was Colonel Ramona Flores, 
Chief-of-Staff to the Constitutionalist Gen- 
eral Carrasco, who operates in Tepic. Her 
husband had been killed while an officer 
in the first Revolution, leaving her a gold- 
mine, with the proceeds of which she had 
raised a regiment and taken the field. 
Against the wall lay two sacks of gold 
ingots which she had brought north to 
purchase arms and uniforms for her troops. 
Polite American concession-seekers shifted 
from one foot to the other, hat in hand. 
The ever-present arms-and-ammunition- 
drummers poured into the ears of whoever 
would listen, praises of their guns and 
bullets. 

+ * * 

“Four armed sentries stood at the palace 
doors, and others lounged around the patio. 
There were no more in sight, except two 
who flanked a little door half-way down 
the corridor. These men seemed more 
intelligent than the others. Anybody who 
passed was scrutinized carefully, and those 
who paused at the door were questioned 
according to some thorough formula. 
Every two hours, this guard was changed; 
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the relief was in charge of a general, and 
a long colloquy took place before the 
change was effected. : 

“What room is that?’ I asked Senor 
Fabela. 

“« “That is the office of the First Chief of 
the Revolution,’ he answered. 

“T waited for perhaps an hour, and during 
that time I noticed that nobody entered 
the room except Senor Fabela and those 
he took with him. Finally he came over 
to me and said: ‘All right. The First Chief 
will see you now.’ 

“We followed him. The soldiers on 
guard threw up their rifles. 

‘Who are these senores?’ asked one. 

“It’s all right. They are friends,’ 
answered Fabela, and opened the door. 

“It was so dark within that at first we 
could see nothing. Over the two windows, 
blinds were drawn. On one side was a bed, 
still unmade, and on the other a small 
table covered with papers, upon which 
stood a tray containing the remains of 
breakfast. A tin bucket full of ice with 
two or three bottles of wine stood in a 
corner. As our eyes became accustomed 
to the light, we saw the gigantic, Khaki- 
clad figure of Don Venustiano Carranza 
sitting in a big chair. There was something 
strange in the way he sat there, with his 
hands on the arms of the chair, as if he had 
been placed in it and told not to move. 
He did not seem to be thinking, nor to 
have been working—you couldn’t imagine 
him at that table. You got the impression 
of a vast, inert body—a statue. 

“He rose to meet us—a towering figure, 
seven feet tall it seemed. I noticed with a 
kind of shock that in that dark room he 
wore smoked glasses, and, although ruddy 
and full-cheeked, I felt that he was not 

. well—the thing you feel about tuberculous 
patients. That tiny dark room, where the 
First Chief of the Revolution slept and 
ate and worked, and from which he hardly 
ever emerged, seemed too small—like a 
cell. 

“Fabela had entered with us. He intro- 
duced us, one by one, to Carranza, who 
smiled a vacant, expressionless smile, bowed 
slightly, and shook our hands. We all sat 
down. Indicating the other reporter, who 
could hot speak Spanish, Fabela said: 

“*These gentlemen have come to greet 
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you on behalf of the great newspapers 
which they represent. This gentleman says 
that he desires to present his respectful 
wishes for your success.’ 

“Carranza bowed again slightly, and 
rose as Fabela stood up, as if to indicate 
that the interview was over. 

“Allow me to assure the gentlemen,’ 
he said, ‘of my grateful acceptance of their 
gC 10d wishes.’ 

“Again we all shook hands; but as I 
took his hand I said in Spanish: 

“Senor Don Venustiano, my paper is 
your friend and the friend of the Con- 
stitutionalists.’ 

“He stood there as before, a huge mask 
of a man. But as I spoke he stopped 
smiling. His expression remained as 
vacant as before, but suddenly he began 
to speak: 

“ *To the United States I say the Benton 
case is none of your business. Benton was 
a British subject. I will answer to the 
delegates of Great Britain when they come 
to me with representatives of their govern- 
ment. Why should they not come to me? 
England now has an Ambassador in Mexico 
City, who accepts invitations to dinner 
from Huerta, takes off his hat to him, and 
shakes hands with him.’ 

“When Madero was murdered the 
foreign powers flocked to the spot like 
vultures to the dead, and fawned upon the 
murderer because they had a few subjects 
in the Republic who were petty. tradesmen 
doing a dirty, little business.’ 

* * * 

“The First Chief ended as abruptly as 
he had begun, with the same immobility 
of expression, but he clenched and -un- 
clenched his hands and gnawed his mus- 
tache. Fabela hurriedly made a move 
toward the door. 

““*The gentlemen are very grateful to 
you for having received them,’ he said, 
nervously. But Don Venustiano paid no 
attention to him. Suddenly he began 
again, his voice pitched a little higher 
and louder: 

“**These cowardly nations thought they 
could secure advantages by standing in 
with the government of the usurper. But 
the rapid advancement of the Constitution- 
alist showed them their error, and now 
they find themselves in a predicament.’ 
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“Fabela was plainly nervous. 

“When does the Torreon campaign 
begin?’ he asked, attempting to change 
the subject. 

“*The killing of Benton was due to a 
vicious attack on Villa by an enemy of the 
Revolutionists,’ roared the First Chief, 
speaking louder and louder and more 
rapidly; ‘and England, the bully of the 
world, finds herself unable to deal with us 
unless she humiliates herself by sending a 
representative to the Constitutionalists; 
so she tried to use'the United States as a 
cat’s paw. More shame to the United 
States,’ he cried, shaking his fists, ‘that 
she allowed herself to join with these 
infamous Powers!’ ' 

“The unhappy Fabela made another 
attempt to dam the dangerous torrent. 
But Carranza took a step forward, and, 
raising his arm, shouted: 

“*T tell you that if the United States 
intervenes in Mexico upon this petty 
excuse, intervention will not accomplish 
what it thinks, but will provoke. a war 
which, besides its own consequences, will 
deepen a profound hatred between the 
United States and the whole of Latin 
America, a hatred which will endanger 
the entire political future of the United 
States.’ 

* * * 

“He ceased talking on a rising note, as 
if something inside had cut off his speech. 
I tried to think that here was the voice of 
aroused Mexico thundering at her enemies; 
but it seemed like nothing so much as a 
slightly senile old man, tired and irritated. 

“Then we were outside in the sunlight, 
with Senor Fabela agitatedly telling.me not 
to publish what I had heard—or, at least, 
to let him see the dispatch. 

“T stayed at Nogales a day or two longer. 
The next day after my interview, the type- 
written paper upon which my questions 
had been printed was returned to me; the 
answers written in five different hand- 
writings. Newspaper men were in high 
favor at Nogales; they were treated 
always with the utmost courtesy by the 
members of the Provisional Cabinet; but 
they never seemed to reach the First Chief. 
I tried often to get from these Cabinet 
members the least expression of what their 
plans were for the settlement of the troubles 
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which causéd the Revolution; but they 
seemed to have none, except a Contsitu- 
tional Government. During all the times 
I talked with them, I never detected one 
gleam of sympathy for, or understanding of, 
the peons. Now and again I surprised 
quarrels about who was going to fill the 
high posts of the new Mexican Govern- 
ment. Villa’s name was hardly ever 
mentioned; when it was it was in this 
manner: 

‘“**We have every confidence in Villa’s 
loyalty and obedience? 

*“* “As a fighting man Villa has done very 
well—very well, indeed. But he should 
not attempt to mingle in the affairs of 
Government; because, of course, you know, 
Villa is only an ignorant peon.’ 

“And scarcely a day passed but Car- 
ranza would give out a statement from 
headquarters: 

*“* “There is no misunderstanding between 
General Villa and myself. He obeys my 
orders without question, as any common 
soldier. It is unthinkable that he would 
do anything else.’ . 

“T spent a good deal of time loafing 
around the Municipal Palace; but I never 
saw. Carranza again but once. It was 
toward sunset, and most of the Generals, 
drummers, and politicians had gone to 
dinner. I lounged on the edge of the 
fountain in the middle of the patio, talking 
with some soldiers. Suddenly the door of 
the little office opened, and Carranza him- 
self stood framed in it, arms hanging 
loosely by his sides, his fine old head thrown 
back, as he stared blindly over our heads 
across the wall to the flaming clouds in the 
west. We stood up and bowed, but he 
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didn’t notice us. Walking with slow steps, 
he came out and went along the portico 
toward the door of the palace. The two 
guards presented arms. As he passed, 
they shouldered their rifles and” fell in 
behind him. At the doorway he stopped 
and stood there a long time, looking out on 
the street. The four sentries jumped to 
attention. The two men behind him 
grounded their arms and stopped. The 
First Chief of the Revolution clasped his 
hands behind his back, his fingers working 
violently. Then he turned, and pacing 
between two guards, went back to the 
little dark room.” 
* * * 

There needs little comment on this 
Tolstoi-like picture of a ruler who evidently 
does not realize the nature of the great 
popular uprising which has placed him in 
power, and who seems to be little more 
than the worn-out and senile figure-head 
of a self-important and self-seeking coterie 
of academic and rather conservative 
Scientificos, who will plaster over the great 
land question and other abuses, which 
Villa has recognized and poured out blood 
like water to overthrow. It is evident, 
however, that as a liberator of Mexico, 
and a reformer of ancient abuses, Carranza 
has not yet displayed any of the genius, 
human sympathy, and magnetic influence 
over the masses which have characterized 
Washington, Bolivar, Kossuth, Juarez, 
Garibaldi, Morelos, and other patriots 
and liberators of the past, and indeed 
might well be—so far as anything in this 
graphic sketch of actual conditions indi- 
cates, the wreck of a once-powerful and 
enthusiastic man. 


Nothing, indeed, but the possession of some power can with any 
certainty discover what at the bottom is the true character of any man. 
—BvrRKE. 
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James Montgomery Bailey 


“The Danbury News Man” 
by Bennett Chapple 


ANY there are who remember 
the bright, scintillating domes- 
tic wit and humor of James 
Montgomery Bailey, the 

“Danbury News Man,” who was born in 
Albany, New York, in 1841. He enlisted 
in the Union Army, and was captured 
and imprisoned in Libby Prison at Rich- 
mond. It was while in prison that he began 
his first letters to the newspaper “back 
home,” and achieving no small reputation, 
he gave up his former trade of carpenter- 
ing and purchased an interest in the 
Danbury News, of Danbury, Connecticut. 
For many years he was a prominent figure 
in American journalism, and he lived to 
a ripe old age, having died in the year 
1906. 

Mr. Bailey’s special faculty seemed to 
lie in his skillful dressing of domestic 
incidents—little things that may happen 
in the best-regulated homes, and making 
them stand out so true that they can 
never be forgotten, as, for instance, this 
simple though touching story he tells of 
one of his neighbors: 

It was this way: One of our school com- 
mittee-men, Eben Tower, was to visit the 
Danbury school. That he might make a 
good appearance, his wife, the day before, 
mended his trousers and accidentally left 
the needle in the seat of the garment. 

When Eben arrived at the school, he stiffly 
returned the salutation of the polite teacher, 
and majestically settled into the “company 
chair.” It didn’t seem to the most acute 
observer that he had but just touched the 
chair, when he at once began to ascend. A 
wave of perplexed pain passed over his face, 
as his hand soothingly parted his coat tails. 


“Perhaps you prefer an arm chair,” said 
the teacher, blandly. ; 
“Yes, I never could sit in a cane seat.” 

A wooden chair was at once offered him, 
into which he dropped almost as swiftly as 
he got out of it again. 

“Anything the matter?”’ asked the teacher, 
as the old man stood on his feet, with a red 
face and an unnatural fire in his eye. 

“Anything the matter!’’ he shouted as 
he shook his fist angrily at vacancy. ‘Any- 
thing the matter! Yes, there is. Gimme my 
hat,’”’ and as he danced toward the door he 
shouted back, “School or no school, I kin 
whip the pewserlanermus boy what stuck 
the pin in them cheers.” 

‘Lor’, Eben!” exclaimed his wife as he 
tore into the house, ‘‘what’s the matter with 
you?” 

““Matter!”’ shouted the infuriated man, as 
he snatched off his coat and flung it out of 
the window, “I have been made the fool of 
the entire district by that sneakin’ teacher,” 
and his Sunday hat flew through another 
window. “Pins stuck into my cheer as I 
was a-Ssettin’ down as onsuspishus like as 
I am a-settin’ down now in my own— 

“‘Lucretia!’”’ he ominously howled, as he 
sprung out of that chair, and spasmodically 
went for the wounded part with both hands, 
“‘you’re foolin’ with your best friend now, and 
he ain’t in the humor to stand the triflin’.”’ 

In an instant it flashed into the good lady’s 
mind what the trouble really was. In the 
next instant Eben’s nether garment was 
over her arm, and there—there in the midst 
of the repairs, glistened the source of all the 
annoyance. 

The unfortunate man gave one brief stare 
at the evil thing, and falteringly remarked, 
as he thought of the future, “I’d agi’n twenty 
dollars, Lucretia, if you hadn’t found it.” 


But perhaps his most famous contribu- 
tion to light-running domestic literature 
was his inimitable description on putting 
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up a stovepipe. Climb up on a chair with 
him and see how it goes: 


ON PUTTING UP A STOVE-PIPE 

Putting up a stove is not so difficult in 
itself. It is the pipe that raises four-fifths 
of the mischief and all the dust. You may 
take down a stove with all the care in the 
world, and yet that pipe won’t come to- 
gether again as it was before. You find this 
out when you are standing on a chair with 
your arms full of pipe, and your mouth full 
of soot. Your wife is standing on the floor 
in a position that enables her to see you, the 
pipe and the chair, and here she gives utter- 
ance to those remarks that are calculated 
to hasten a man into the extremes of insanity. 
Her dress is pinned over her waist, and her 
hands rest on her hips. She has got one of 
your hats on her head, and your linen coat 
on her back, and a pair of rubbers on her 
feet. There is about five cents’ worth of 
pot-black on her nose and a lot of flour on 
her chin, and altogether she is a spectacle 
that would inspire a dead man with distrust. 
And while you are up there trying to circum- 
vent the awful contrariness of the pipe, and 
telling that you know some fool has been 
mixing it, she stands safely on the floor and 
bombards you with such domestic mottoes 
as, ‘“‘What’s the use of swearing so?” “You 
know no one has touched that pipe.” “You 
ain’t got any more patience than a child.” 
“Do be careful of that chair."” And then she 
goes off and reappears with an armful more 
of pipe, and before you are aware of it she 
has got that pipe so horribly mixed up that 
it does seem no two pieces are alike. 

You join the ends and work them to and 
fro, and to and fro again, and then you take 
them apart and look at them. Then you 
spread one out and jam the other together, 
and mount them once more. But it is no 
go. You begin to think the pieces are in- 
spired with life, and ache to kick them 
through the window. But she doesn’t lose 
her patience. She goes around with that 
awfully exasperating rigging on, with a length 
of pipe under each arm and a long-handled 
broom in her hand, and says she don’t see 
how it is some people never have any trouble 
putting up a stove. Then you miss the 
hammer. You don’t see it anywhere. You 
stare into the pipe, along the mantel, and 
down on the stove, and off to the floor. Your 
wife watches you, and is finally thoughtful 
enough to inquire what you are looking after, 
and, on learning, pulls the article from her 
pocket. Then you feel as if you could go 
outdoors, and swear a hole twelve feet square 
through a block of brick buildings; but she 
meekly observes: ‘‘Why on earth don’t you 
speak when you want anything, and not 
stare around like a dummy?” When that 
part of the pipe which goes through the wall 
is up, she keeps it up with the broom while 
you are making the connection, and stares 
at it with an intensity that is entirely un- 
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called for. All the while your position is 
becoming more and more interesting. The 
pipe don’t go together, of course. The soot 
shakes down into your eyes and mouth, the 
sweat rolls down your face, and tickles your 
chin as it drops off, and it seems as if your 
arms are slowly but surely drawing out of 
their sockets. 

Here your wife comes to the rescue by in- 
quiring if you are going to be all day doing 
nothing, and if you think her arms are made 
of cast-iron; and then the broom slips off 
the pipe, and in her endeavor to recover her 
hold, she jabs you under the chin with the 
handle, and the pipe comes down on your 
head with its load of fried soot, and then 
the chair tilts forward enough to discharge 
your feet, and you come down on the wrong 
end of that chair with a force that would 
bankrupt a pile-driver. You don’t touch 
that stove again. You leave your wife exam- 
ining the chair, and bemoaning its injuries, 
and go into the kitchen and wash your 
skinned and bleeding hands with yellow soap. 
Then you go down street after a man to do 
the business, and your wife goes over to the 
neighbors with her chair, and tells them 
about its injuries, and drains the neighbor- 
hood dry of its sympathy long before you get 
home. 


Even as inanimate an object as a wheel- 


~ barrow has been immortalized by the keen- © 


visioned Bailey. He saw humor in every- 
thing, and the wheelbarrow is seen as 
plainly as if—as if you had stumbled over 
it yourself. Hear him talk as he rubs his 
barked shins: 


If you have occasion to use a wheelbarrow, 
leave it, when you are through with it, in 
front of the house with the handles towards 
the door. A wheelbarrow is the most com- 
plicated thing to fall over on the face of the 
earth. A man will fall over one when he 
would never think of falling over anything 
else. He never knows when he has got 
through falling over it, either; for it will 
tangle his legs and his arms, turn over with 
him and rear up in front of him, and just as 
he pauses in his profanity to congratulate 
himself, it takes a new turn, and scoops more 
skin off of him, and he commences to evolute 
anew, and bump himself on fresh places. 
A man never ceases to fall over a wheelbarrow 
until it turns Sy on its back, or brings 
up against something it cannot upset. It is 
the most inoffensive looking object there 
is, but it ismore dangerous than a locomo- 
tive, and no man is secure with one unless 
he has a tight hold of its handles, and is sit- 
ting down on something. A wheelbarrow 
has its uses, without doubt, but in its leisure 
moments it is the great blighting curse on 
true dignity. 


The “Danbury News Man”gwas only 
modestly successful as a lecturer, largely 
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because he was too closely confined to his 
newspaper work. His lecture on “England 
from a Back Window,” popular in the early 
nineties, was one of his best. It remains a 
very excellent picture of England—the real 
England that is giving so much of her 
best blood today in weary struggle across 
the seas. If you would have a peek into 
the “back window” with Bailey, now’s 
your chance: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Being of a confid- 
ing nature and brought up amid the simple 
influences of a country village, my friends 
have feared that in this lecture experiment 
I might become too communicative, and say 
things that had better be left unsaid. There 
is such a thing as being too communicative, 
you know. I have an illustration in view. 
There is no object so capable of inundating 
the human system with the two extremes of 
joy and anguish as a shingle. Balance a 
shingle on a brick; put a lump of mud on 
one end and violently strike the other with 
a rock, and the mud immediately begins to 
climb up the infinitude of space. Split a 
shingle a part of its length, get the dog next 
door to back into the opening, and an effect 
is produced which will arouse an entire 


community to a clearer conception of the 
realities of life. 

Of the agony a shingle can impart it is not 
my purpose to speak. There are some things 


too sacred to drag before a public assembly. 

Now there is not a shingle in all England. 
An American with one bunch of shingles 
and a change of clothing might travel all 
over Britain without a penny expense. As 
there are no shingles, so, also, there is not a 
wooden dwelling .in England. This fact 
placed a Manchester gentleman in a rather 
embarrassing position. He had sojourned 
in the States several years, and returned 
to his native land fully primed with valuable 
information. Several nights after, while 
entertaining a few friends in the private 
bar-parlor of the White Horse Tavern, he 
ventured on the astounding assertion that, 
while in America, he had seen a building 
moved, and, being made desperate by the 
horrified expression on the faces of his com- 
panions and the utter impossibility of back- 
ing safely out, followed up the sensation by 
recklessly claiming that he had seen a three- 
story tenement going down the middle of a 
street. Immediately an impressive and om- 
inous silence fell upon the auditors, and 
presently they arose, one by one, and, with 
glances of significant pity on the hardened 
narrator, moodily retired from the room, 
leaving him entirely alone with his seared 
conscience. The last one to leave over- 
hauled his predecessor in the entry, and in a 
gloomy whisper observed that ‘ ‘that was the 
bloodiest lie he had ever heard.’”’ And to 
this day that returned Englishman is eyed 
with suspicion. 
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So much for being too communicative. 

We are all more or less conceited until 
we travel. Our own institutions and cus- 
toms are considered the best until we have 
had opportunity to compare them with others 
And yet, travel does not always remove or 
even modify prejudice. People who run 
through a foreign country under the impres- 
sion that their own land is immeasurably 
superior in every respect—a notion they 
express on all occasions—cannot hope to 
get a very clear idea of that country or of 
those who inhabit it. Consequently, we have 
travelers’ stories which go to show that 
England is principally smoke and fog, and 
its people close-mouthed, surly and selfish 
I feel safe in saying that of every one hundred 
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Americans who go to Europe, ninety-five stay 
less than three weeks in England, while they 
cheerfully spend months on the continent. 

And yet, England, with the wonderful 
beauty of its scenery, the glory of its charities, 
the whirl of its dissipation, the value of its 
history, and the hospitality of its people, 

outranks any nation on the globe. 

A newly arrived American is readily recog- 
nized in England. There is so much of him 
that he can easily be seen on the darkest 
night. He feels that the eyes of an effete 
monarchy—properly shaded—are upon him; 
that his coming is the opportunity of a life- 
time for a downtrodden people to refresh 
their sight with a free-born citizen. 

While I am upon this subject, I might 
mention that the English enjoy a few mis- 
taken ideas in regard to us. There are a 
great many things they do not understand, 
although I think I detected an improvement 
after my arrival. I have said that all the 
English are not burly, self-containing and 
exclusive. And I tried to show those with 
whom I came in contact that all Americans 
are neither boors nor assassins—the only. 
two classes many of the British seem to 
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recognize among us. It is the style of Ameri- 
can journalisrn to exaggerate, I am pained 
to say. Another sad feature is jesting on 
tragic subjects. These excesses are readily 
seized upon by the English press, and the 
incidents sown broadcast among their people 
as illustrative of our character. It is the 
misfortune of the English not to understand 
an American joke. had a painful evidence 
of that while conversing with a fellow- 
countryman in the coffee-room of a London 
hotel. He spoke to me of the great number 
of bow-legged people he had met in England, 
and asked what was, in my opinion, the 
cause. I told him it must have resulted from 
their standing too long at a time, contem- 
plating their national debt. Whereupon an 
English gentleman sitting near said: 

“And aren’t there many bow-legged people 
in your country?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Perhaps your national debt is so large 
ar people don’t have to stand up to see 

he suggested. We made no reply. He 
as from humor right down to solid facts 
We saw he did not understand American 
humor. 
* * + 

England is made up of Englishmen, Ameri- 
cans and foreigners, and the last named are 
so scarce as to be immediately noticeable. 
You do not see there an English builder with 
German workmen and Irish servants. The 
merchants, manufacturers and business men 
generally, are English; their employees are 
English; the coachmen are English, the 
porters and laborers are English, the servant 
girls are English, and so are the newsboys, 
bootblacks and gamins generally. Wherever 
you turn, you see English, English, English! 

It is an imposing spectacle. Broad jaws, 
sloping shoulders, red cheeks, flaxen hair, 
side-whiskers, gaiters, round sack-coats, stiff 
hats, canes, umbrellas, and eyeglasses. All 
English. 

More noticeable than all other Englishmen 
is the London boy. I never tired while 
studying the London boy. There is so much 
of him, not individually, but collectively. 
Individually he is slim in body, with gener- 
ally a white, unhealthy face, spindling legs 
and rather narrow back of the head. He 
wears trousers tight to his shrinking shanks, 
and a cap which makes him look like an or- 
phan boarding with a maiden aunt. He is 
a poor boy, without doubt, always on the 
street, and always in the way. I never saw 
such a boy elsewhere. He is not quarrelsome, 
not saucy, not addicted to smoking, and 
never profane, even under the most favor- 
able circumstances. He is a helpless youth, 
with a stony stare leveled into shop windows, 
and when not thus engaged he is rubbing 
up against the buildings or toppling over 
obstructions. He has a dreadful tendency 
to be always backing up against something, 
and to be always missing it, to the detriment 
of his bones. Only they do not fall with 
sufficient force to break a bone. I have seen 
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one of them slide from a lamp post, turn a 
part somersault, recover himself, hit up 
against the post again, slip off the curb, and 
gradually get down on his back in the gutter 
—taking in all some nine seconds to do it— 
while an American boy would go down like 
a flash, stave a hole in the back of his head, 
and make a doctor’s bill of eighteen dollars 
in less than a second. 
* * * 

I had all along been anxious to revel in 
rural England. There was, however, one 
slight drawback to the full enjoyment of 
the scheme. When I told a London friend 
that I proposed going into the farming region 
and mixing with its people, to see what they 
did and how they did it, he gravely shook 
his head. 

“The English farmer,”’ said he, 
specimen of perverse humanity. He is reti- 
cent, suspicious, jealous. Our farming coun- 
try is divided into the large estates of noble- 
men and gentry. These estates are sub- 
divided into farms and rented to the men 
who form an important class in England. 
They hold the possession of their lands 
by good behavior; and it is the tenant's 
ambition to keep his place all his life, and at 
his death to leave it to his oldest son. Many 
of the present possessors of farms were born 
on them, as were their fathers. It is not 
only their home, but their ancestral hall, 
and they guard it with jealous care against 
the advances of rivals. Many a man has lost 
his farm through some indiscreet remark 
made in the presence of a neighbor who cov- 
eted the place, and who lost no time in creat- 
ing an unfavorable impression of him at 
headquarters. Then, again, as his farm is 
not his own, but always, so to speak, in the 
market, he ‘is careful to keep the proceeds 
from it a secret, so, if he is doing well no 
neighbor will strive to get his farm by bidding 
higher, and thus increase the price of his rent 
to retain it. There are other things, perhaps, 
which I do not understand, that go to make 
the English farmer tight-headed; and, while 
I am quite certain none of them will treat 
you disrespectfully, yet I am positive you 
will not have a chance to go over their farms 
or mix with their households; and, as far 
as gaining a knowledge of them is concerned, 
your mission will be fruitless.” 

Thus my London friend sketched the situa- 
tion. When I got my letters of introduction 
and started down into old Norfolk, I made 
about as gloomy a procession as was ever 
precipitated upon that blossoming section 
of England. I went direct to the ancient town 
of Lynn, and even if I were to be debarred 
from mingling with the farmers, I had a 
flood of delightful sensations in the quaint 
old town— a counterpart of scores of English 
cities. 


“is a fine 


* * * 


An English town is not so cheerful appear- 
ing as an American town. Far from it. 


There are no wooden buildings, airily con- 
structed; 


none painted white, with green 
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blinds, or in neutral colors, with darker 
shades for trimmings; no front yards with 
shrubs and turf; the residences, like the 
shops, come up to the walk; are devoid of 
color, except the dingy color of the brick or 
stone which compose them, and make no 
pretense whatever to architectural display. 
That is reserved for the churches. There are 
exceptions to this picture, in the suburbs 
of some of the towns, but the general aspect 
is depressing to the American visitor. Where 
there is not the wall of a house, there is the 
wall of a garden, and so mason-work faces 
every street, and the walls to the gardens are 
so high that no man could look over them 
to see whether broken crockery or pansies 
illumined the other side. There are no trees 
on the streets, and scarcely a hitching post. 
The sidewalks are generally very narrow, 
and irregular in their width, but the streets 
are, in all cases, finely paved. And the 


people quite frequently use the roadway for 
walking, especially when promenading. The 
High street of a country town on a Saturday 
evening will be filled with people from one 
side to the other, with not a team in sight. 


* * * 

The country towns differ from London 
in one very noticeable particular. The citi- 
zens are not habituated to umbrellas. Every 
Londoner carries his umbrella—at least 
until some American gets on familiar terms 
with him. He would as soon think of going 
away without the back of his head as without 
his umbrella. It is his constant companion 
on the promenade, in church, at the play, 
business, everywhere. He doesn’t carry it 
because he has a special fondness for it, or 
because he believes there is any particular 
virtue in its possession. But he carries it 
because it is a habit, and he could no sooner 
break from it than he could from any other 
habit once fastened to him, unless he should 
carefully diet himself, and consent to be 
placed under a physician’s care. Which he 
rarely does. He paws over shop goods with 
it, sticks it into pastry, and, for all I know to 
the contrary, pokes it into the ribs of dead 
friends, to see what they died of. 

But the rural man seldom carries an um- 
brella; he is partial to a stick. From the 
nobleman down to what is expressively called 
a clodhopper, all carry sticks. At one farm- 
house I saw no less than twelve substantial 
sticks hung up in the hall. They were used 
by the farmer, and in looking over them I 
was very much struck by a remark he made 
It was: “‘I must be having a new stick soon.” 

The English farmer is just as shrewd and 
sharp as his Yankee brother, but he is far 
more conservative. The love of home is so 
woven into the chords of his heart as to be 
inseparable from them, and the family home- 
stead, though merely his by sufferance, be- 
comes sacred in his eyes. To the eldest son 
he gives the farm, and he, in turn, gives it to 
his oldest son; and while shops and mills 
and offices are filled, still the farm is kept 
in the family from generation to generation. 
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This explains why the vast estates of noble- 
men have remained in one family since the 
days of the Conqueror, and are as nearly 
intact today as when that Norman pirate 
awarded them to his clamorous rabble. The 
oldest son takes the homestead, and the 
brothers, if there be no surplus of property, 
to give them a lift in life, start themselves, 
or work for their brother. I am aware that 
much can be said against this peculiar 
division of property, but as I am an oldest 
son myself, I feel rather delicate about saying 
it. There is this much, however, in its favor, 
the place is kept in the family, and reaches 
that perfection which care and time invariably 
bring to one management. The man who 
has been accustomed from infancy to one 
arrangement of rooms and adornment, rarely 
cares to make a change. A repair is made 
here and there as needed, but the landlord is 
seldom petitioned to pull’ down the old house 
and erect a more modern one in its place. And 
if he incurs the expense without solicitation, 
it is an event which has no parallel. 
* * * 

There is a kitchen in one of those old farm- 
houses which I shall always remember, and 
which it seemed that I could never tire look- 
ing at. The floor was of red tile, worn into 
hollows by the feet of generations of the pres- 
ent occupant’s family. The fire-place was a 
marvel of width. The andirons which stood 
therein, contained almost enough material 
to have made a cookstove with ten legs. 
The huge mantel shelf above seemed to need 
all its strength to hold the shining brass 
candlesticks. Dried vegetables hung in 
festoons from the whitewashed beams of the 
ceiling. The windows were as broad as they 
were high, with seats capacious enough to 
have accommodated a caucus of reformers. 
The chairs were of oak, straight in the legs 
and back, with one quaintly carved so as 
to press pomegranates, angelic skulls and 
acorns into your spine as you leaned back 
in it. And when the huge deal table was set 
out for lunch, with a great round of roast 
beef in the center, supported by a full-chested 
pitcher of foaming ale, the advance and glory 
of the nineteenth century melted away from 
both sight and memory. 

But they needed in those days the broad 
window benches to have courted in. There 
were then no mohair sofas, with spiral springs 
running up through, to hold you on, and if 
our ancestors had depended strictly upon the 
stiff, ungainly chairs for their wooing, this 
world of ours would today be for rent. The 
Norfolk parish where I spent so many pleasant 
days is called West Winch, and is owned by 
a lord. There are only forty or fifty houses 
in the parish, nearly all occupied by farmers, 
and yet it has two public houses, and also 
achurch which is five hundred years old. And 
the church has a stone coffin from the Roman 
age. Nearly all the parish churches have one or 
more of these coffins, as the churches them- 
selves are built on the site of Roman temples 
or burial places. These coffins are hollowed 
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from oblong blocks of stone, and when sealed 
up ready for business, one of them would 
weight about half a ton. To be a pall-bearer 
in those days must have been a rather gloomy 
and somber undertaking. 

The man who goes to England and neglects 
to devote days to prowling about the old 
parish churches and churchyards, misses a 
genuine treat. The English are a remarkably 
conservative people, with the bump of rever- 
ence sorely crowding every other bump on 
their heads. This explains why they keep 
ruins, why old customs still prevail, why 
many of their towns are so little changed, 
and why they worship in temples wrinkled 
and scarred by age and the elements. 

Many of these churches, although over 
five centuries old, are located in parishes 
numbering scarcely forty houses. The people 
treat them with great care and keep them 
together as long as possible, and, when, no 
longer possible, they use them as ruins, and 
are even more tender than ever with them. 
It is not my purpose to speak of their com- 
position, or architectural features, or govern- 
ment—that information you can find in 
correspondence and books. But there are 
some peculiar features, as compared with our 
churches, on which I hope to fix your atten- 
tion. To tell the truth I don’t cotton much, 
as the worldly minded say, to ancient church 
architecture. But you take a thoroughbred 
churchman, and he will spend an entire day 
with one church and a sandwich. He will 
stand for one whole hour before a window, 
and, after he has collected his senses, will 
discourse fevently upon the sweep of its arch, 
the delicacy of its tracery, and the gracefulness 
ofitsspandrils. He will walk thirty-two times 
around an ancient font in a sort of ecstatic 
blind-staggers, and I could cut out something 
equally beautiful from a bath-brick with a 
jack-knife. But I shall not do it. Many of 
the churches are very, very rusty-looking 
affairs, with plain oaken seats and black- 
ened pillars, worried by worms and age, and 
both defaced by the autographic miscreant 
from America. Then there are, in some 
instances, most wonderful contrasts between 
the building and its furniture. 

St. Paul’s cathedral in London is a noble 
structure, but its sittings are common 
wooden benches without backs. It was there 
I first saw notices on the walls prohibiting 
people from walking about during the 
service. In an American meeting-house no 
such notice is seen. There, when the service 
is going on, no one thinks ‘of strolling about 
the room, for every American meeting-house 
has a solemn deacon, fifty-eight years old, 
with steel-blue eyes and a beard like a 
curry-comb, alongside of whom the famed 
Spanish inquisition tones down to a mere 
circus performance. 

* * 

Of the great number of decayed church 
edifices I visited, St. Bartholomew in London 
bears the palm. It has been hacked at by 
opposing religions and crumbled by the ele- 
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ments for the past eight hundred years, 
But it has its congregation and its service 
every Sunday. The floor is broken, the pillars 
which sustain the roof and separate the aisles 
from the nave are worn in places to a degree 
calculated to make one sitting near them 
quite nervous and thoughtful; the walls 
are musty, gashed and filled with doorways 
with no stairs leading to them, and windows 
nailed up, and tombs quaint, stained and 
mutilated. Back of the pulpit were several 
stone coffins, whose occupants left centuries 
ago in search of better ventilation, and about 
them a ton or so of broken stone cornices, 
window frames and door facings, caref ully 
hoarded up by the reverential wardens. It is 
a novel sensation experienced by an Ameri- 
can on visiting this dingy, broken-winded 
fabric. But precious few Americans visit it, 
however, or even know of its existence. 

“Why isn’t it torn down at once, and a 
new building put up in its place?’’ you ask. 

Why don’t you tear up the body of your 
great-grandfather from its burial place and 
put down a new body in its stead? But per- 
haps you never thought of it. But it can be 
done. So these people can pull down an 
old church and erect another, but they haven't 
thought of it. 

When one of our home churches loses a 
couple of shingles from its roof, or a figure 
from its carpet, or the first tone of its paint, 
one church meeting follows another, former 
friends cease to exchange greetings or to 
borrow from each other a cup of sugar until 
Henry gets home from school, and picnics 
are given up, and brotherly love suspended 
until the point is carried, the repair made, 
and a debt incurred. But here is a church 
which for five hundred years has been in a 
condition to get the whole congregation by 
the ears, and to send the entire parish to the 
devil, but the people go patiently along, 
raising a little money here and a little there, 
and using it, as they get it, to replace a stone 
or prop up a pillar, and the following Sunday 
they drop quietly in and sit for an hour on 
a hard bench worshiping God, and admiring 
the improvement. 

No carpet is used. Blank stone floors are 
what the English delight in for their churches. 
A stone floor is not so sightly or comfortable 
as one carpeted, but it is better adapted to 
burying people beneath. They might be 
planted under a carpet, I suppose, but it 
wouldn’t be so pleasant. Some of the churches 
have floors of brilliantly colored tile, which 
are very pretty, and might answer, perhaps, 
the natural craving in this country for a 
carpet, but with snow on the heel of the 
incoming worshiper, the result would be most 
disastrous to the first half dozen pews from 
the door, I’m afraid. ° r 

The English ilies economy with grief, 
and come as near to killing two birds with 
one stone as you ever see done. By burying 
their dead within the building they secure 
both floor and tomb in one. In some of the 
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very old churches, like Westminster Abbey, 
for instance, the dead are rather promis- 
cuously scattered about. There will be 
fathers in the porch, mothers in the aisles, 
uncles and aunts in the transept, with 
cousins and grandmothers under the seats. 
I got up from listening to a service in West- 
minster one morning,, and found that I had 
been sitting on an entire family. At a very 
old church in Derbyshire the flagging of the 
walk leading from the gate to the porch is a 
succession of memorials to the dead resting 
beneath. In Ireland are graveyards located 
on desolate looking islands, graveyards with- 
out the vestige of an inclosure, or with 
scarcely the vestige of a stone. They are the 
sites of old temples, which centuries ago 
passed to ruin, but the places have been 
consecrated as places for burial, and will be 
used as such as long as there is a physician 
in practice. The British can make a grave- 
yard go farther than we can. They have 
plenty of them five and six hundred years 
old. But in America as soon as a graveyard 
becomes a little old, it is dug up and a new 
street put down in its place. Several years 


later someone comes along and wants his 
wife’s uncle who had been laid there. No 
one knows what has become of the old gentle- 
man, but everybody tries to pacify the grief- 
stricken nephew, but he won’t be cofnforted. 
He dances around and demands his uncle, 
and finally drags the town into a lawsuit. 


There is a chapel in Norfolk which histori- 
cally amounts to- nothing, but which has 
been saved from going down to oblivion by 
the enterprise of its present rector. The dead 
in the churchyard were irregularly buried, 
as must necessarily follow four hundred years 
of interment in a one-acre lot. So the differ- 
emt gravestones presented a very broken 
front to the eye, from whichever way viewed. 
The rector was displeased with that. He 
said harmony was one of the chief objects of 
life, and, to produce a little of the chief 
object, he pulled up the grave stones and 
set them out in symmetrical rows. They 
look very pretty now, but as the signs were 
put up without regard to the location of the 
parties who had done business beneath them, 
the effect is not exactly picturesque upon the 
minds of the survivors. In fact, they don’t 
know where to look for their dead, but have 
to drop the sad tear at random. This is 
unpleasant to the friends, and must be some- 
what embarrassing to the deceased. But one 
of the chief objects of life is gained. 

* * . 

But I was speaking of farming. 

My friend has two hundred acres in his 
farm. He had the most of it in wheat. It 
is a singular feature of the English climate 
that, while its grain is above ground when 
the soil of New England has not yet escaped 
the fetters of frost, yet the harvest is no 
earlier. My friend had in his employ four 
men and two boys. They are the farm 
laborers which we hear so much about, 
through Mr. Arch and other agitators. I 
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am not qualified to discuss the English farm 
labor question. . There is, perhaps, much 
to be said on both sides, which is never heard. 
The laborers support themselves and pay 
their own rent, living in little stone cottages 
near to the farm—cottages which the owner 
of the estates erected for the purpose. The 
wages which they aspire to, and which, in 
some sections, is paid, is $3.75 a week. There 
are places where the pay is but $2.25 a week. 
In busy seasons the wife and those of the 
children old enough, go into the field. Some 
of the laborers, with an income of less than 
three dollars a week, support a family of 
four or five. Awful, isn’t it? But before our 
war the wages paid to a laborer here was, at 
the highest, one dollar a day, and I remember 
one who sustained a family of five on seventy- 
five cents a day, and got comfortably drunk 
every Saturday night, too. And he paid 
more for his clothing than does his English 
brother, and it wore him a much less time. 
It is not unusual. for a pair of English-made 
shoes to last two years, and a pair of corduroy 
trousers to wear five years, and the latter can 
be bought, for less than two dollars. I do 
not wish to defend the system of farm wages 
in England; neither is it my object to drive 
the poor and helpless into corduroy breeches. 
I think the farmers should pay their help 
all they can, and I hesitate to attack them 
for fear that they do. It is said, and I have 
no reason to doubt it, that many of the farm 
laborers do not touch a mouthful of meat 
from one year’s end to the other. But they 
get along very well without it. I have seen 
hundreds of them and their families, and a 
redder-cheeked, brighter-eyed people I never 
saw—even in a hotel where there is plenty 
of meat. 
+ * + 

I have already referred to the hospitality 
of the English. It naturally follows that a 
hospitable people should be good eaters. 
These are, excepting at breakfast, when a 
very little does them, the late supper is re- 
sponsible for this I imagine. This supper 
comes off some three or four hours later than 
the tea, or about nine or ten o'clock. It is 
always hearty, consisting quite frequently 
of roast meats, salads, hot pickles, tarts and 
other things calculated to make a bilious 
party go raving mad in the night. After a 
stranger has got one of these suppers con- 
centrated in the pit of his stomach, he is 
in a condition to commit almost any atrocity, 
and goes to bed very much in doubt if he will 
awake again, and somewhat inclined to hope 
that he will not. Speaking to an English 
friend, after one of these late suppers, of the 
scarcity of butter and fresh bread at the 
English table, he explained that fresh bread 
and too much butter disagreed with the 
stomach. I made no reply, but I looked 
from the ruins before us up to the clock which 
marked 11 p.m. The English are very careful 
of their stomachs. 

There is an accompaniment to each meal 
which strikes the stranger most forcibly. 
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It is their way of saying grace. They are 
the most sudden people in this particular I 
ever saw, and have a fashion of firing off 
their gratitude which is most startling.” The 
text is something like this: 

“For what we are now about to receive 
make us truly thankful.” 

And this, by some families, is slid in most 
unexpectedly, and it has come so rapidly 
and with such abruptness on several occa- 
sions, that I have missed it entirely, hearing 
only the word ‘‘about,” preceded and followed 
by a-~subdued whistling. There being no 
abatement in the work at the table at the 
time, tended to make the impression the less 
distinct. The giving of thanks, where it is 
the custom, at the end of the meal, has 
frequently cut off a valuable mouthful of 
food, so sudden and unexpected was its 
coming; and the conversation and happy 
laughter flowed along without a break, and 
those who were to finish did so, and every- 
body looked contented and edified. 

This is quite a contrast to our New Eng- 
land fashion of being grateful. I have eaten 
under a grace which froze the gravy, irre- 
trievably damaged the mutton, and imbued 
the greater part of the guests with the 
gloomiest forebodings; in which the African 
and the South Sea Islander were looked after 
and secured beyond harm; and all political 
cabals were taken under the fifth rib, com- 
pletely dumbfounded, and their evil machina- 
tions scattered to the four winds of heaven. 
It was a fine performance, and a good thing 
for humanity at large, but it made the dinner 
look sick. I think I like the English extreme 
the best, but both can be bettered. And 
never will be. 

* * 

It rains a great deal in England. 

When the intricacies of the "bus lines are 
once mastered, traveling about London is 
an inexpensive and genuine pleasure. The 
English "bus system is superior to ours, both 
in regard to the comfort of the passengers 
and the horses which draw them. On the 
box with the driver is accommodation for 
four persons. Running the length of the roof 
is a double seat, reached by a ladder on each 
side of the door. The "bus has so much 
seating capacity and when that is occupied 
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no more passengers are taken on. Between 
the "bus driver and the cabman there is a 
feeling of undying hate, which is most grati- 
fying to him who has suffered at the hands 
of the latter, because the wheels and motive 
power of the ’bus are so much greater that 
the utter discomfiture of the cabman is a 
sure thing in the event of a collision. I have 
sat on the box seat for an hour at a time, 
and have heard the driver curse the cabbies 
and seen him crowd them against the curb 
with his remorseless wheels until it did seem 
as if my cup of happiness would run over and 
drown inoffensive people. I used the word 
“cursing” unadvisedly perhaps. We under- 
stand by that profanity, but the English are 
not given to profanity. Whether this is 
because there are no stoves in England, or 
is due to a national church, I am not able 
to state. But I rarely heard an oath during 
all my sojourn in England. 

The English cab fares are a shilling for a 
mile, for one or two persons, and a sixpence 
for each additional mile. The law which 
established these prices knows more about 
the subject than I do. But, still, the charge 
appears to be a very small sum, and especially 
so when it is understood that the cabman 
pays from six to ten shillings a day for the 
use of the establishment, and must drive 
that nuthber of fares before he can begin to 
make anything for himself. They generally 
bite me, and it makes me mad enough to 
knock their heads off, but yet I am sorry for 
them. They have got to fleece somebody, 
I suppose, to make both ends meet; still, 
it would be much better if poor people did 
not have two ends. 

But after I had been there awhile they did 
not scorch me so badly. I played a march 
on them by donning a pair of English trou» 
ers—the regular tights. In fact, they clung 
so tight to me that I had to take them off 
when FI wanted to get anything out of the 
pockets. On engaging a cab I would bring 
my legs conspicuously to the front, when the 
driver looked into my open and ingenuous 
countenance he would be tempted to charge 
me a sixpence extra, but on glancing down 
at my trousers he would take another thought, 
and unhesitatingly compromise on a thrip- 
pence. 


The great blessings of mankind are within us and within our reach; 
but we shut our eyes, and, like people in the dark, we fall foul upon the 
very thing we search for, without finding it SENECA. 
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of Today 


A Story of 
New and Notable Inventions 


HE treatment of trees for the 
ravages of boring insects, partial 
decay, etc., has necessitated the 
employment of many men and 
the consumption of much concrete and 
other stopping material to strengthen the 
tree and hide its injury. And so great are 
the numbers of fruit, nut, and valuable 


forest trées requiring care that a large and 
important business is done in supplying 
and applying the medical and surgical 
treatment. The machine for treating large 
orchards, nurseries, and woodlands shown 
herewith, drawn by a motor, provides 
several separate and distinct tools at once, 
enabling six or seven men to lay bare hid- 
den defects, enlarge small orifices, fill and 
tamp hollow trunks, etc. George . 


W. Donning, of Stamford, Con- 


necticut, is the patentee. 
* 
ingenious hammock 
(1 


* * 


N 
A having a frame by means 
of which it can also be arranged 
as a swinging chair, is the in- 
vention of Charles B. Eaton of 
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Belfast, Maine. It ought to be a popular 
institution with the summer visitors next 


July. 
| pha sbivmene have been inspired by 
the destruction of lives and proper- 
ty by mines to devise means for their 
explosion, though removal cables 
sweeping large areas seem to be the 
favorite means employed by the Eng- 
lish. Irvin M. Ritter of Bitely, Michi- 
gan, proposes the following apparatus, 


which explains itself. 

Ny rapid is the destruction of American 
forests that the increased cost and 

consumption of railway ties is constantly 

exciting inventors to supply metallic 


* * * 


* * * 


substitutes for the wooden sleeper. Joseph 
A. Silver of Salt Lake City, Utah, seems 
to have devised an adequate bearing sur- 
face and sufficient bracing strength in a 
simple and economical way. 


* * * 


ECESSITY for completely destroying 
wood refuse in a safe and economical 
manner is always a source of anxiety when 


53) 
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a steam boiler does not furnish facilities. 
The open-work cone herewith depicted, 
with its closed top and bottom, enables 
the operator to collect and consume large 


quanitites of brush and other inflammable 
material without danger to surrounding 
property. James T. Stoddard of Portland, 
Oregon, is the patentee. 


* * * 


N extra sleeve in the form of a long 
tube held at its mouth by the hand 
of the fruit-gatherer, and 
leading into a haversack or 
other receptacle into which 
the fruit glides gently from 
the hand of the operator, 
has been patented by Elli- 
son Robbins Canterbury of 
Redlands, California, and is 
a great convenience to those 
who raise choice fruits, 
easily injured in handling. 


* * * 


NIVES with a pistol attachment are 
nothing new, but the copper cartridge 
makes it possible to combine the two much 
more comfortably and elegantly than the 
powder and ball percussion variety. Leo 
Louis Rogers of Boston, Massachusetts, 








is the inventor. The knife contains a 
pistol band whose cartridge is discharged 
by a firing pin, driven by a spring released 
by a lever thrown into action and com- 
pressed by the hand of the holder. It is 
tike the old derringer vest-pocket pistol, 
a dangerous and treacherous. weapon. 
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fe MABLING the operator by means of 
a lateral movable blade to 
enlarge a post-hole at any point 
desired, forming a bottle-shaped 
hole in which the soil can be 
tamped around the post in a 
steadily narrowing neck, the 
post-hole auger patented by 
Lawrence E. Birkland of Graet- 
tinger, Iowa, seems to be a 
strong and practical tool, with 
decided advantages over the {\ 
original. \ 
* * 7 


OLFING enthusiasts can practice 


many shots indoors with the appa- 
ratus patented by Robert Gunzburg of 
Kensington, England. It consists of a 


= 


funnel into which the ball may be driven, 
even by the most egregious ‘“‘foozle,’’ and 
a raceway in which the force and character 
of the stroke is automatically registered. 


* * * 


AR aviators can now 
provide themselves 
with safety tubes containing 
a powerful artificial fire- 
work device with a para- 
chute and reflector. One 
can almost in an instant 
start the fire and release 
the parachute light, which, 
descending nearer the earth, 
lights up a large area with 
its powerful radiance, besides dazzling the 
gunners who try to destroy the airship. 
Harold E. Sherwin Holt of Farnborough, 
England, is the patentee. 


* * * 


.] OSS of one or both hands is one of the 

most serious afflictions that can come 
to an individual, since it deprives him of 
his freedom of action and enjoyment of 
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life; even when only one is taken, at least 
half of his comfort and effectiveness is 
gone. Among many attempts to supply 
this loss, the latest artificial hand patented 


by James F. Rowley of Chicago, Illinois, 
seems to possess many advantages as well 
as an attractive appearance and efficient 
mechanism. 

x * * 


HEN canning time comes, the house- 
wife will be glad of the adjustable 
fruit can holder invented by William L. 
Tull of Gridley, California, intended to 
grip any hot can or cylinder by its band 
of links, one of which 
can be reversed 
against its predeces- 
sor whenever it is 
desired to reduce its 

length. 


* * 


C INSISTING of a frame supported by 
two mops or brushes, which are sup- 
plied with cleaning liquid by a small can 


mounted above the mops, the device 


pictured herewith enables the operator to 
thoroughly soap and scour the surface to 
be cleaned. Earl A. R. Skillman of De- 
troit, Michigan, is the patentee. 


* * * 


TTEMPTS to destroy hostile 

aircraft by means of networks 
of bombs and connecting wires or- 
cords with grappling hooks at- 
tached, suspended at a suitable 
height above the earth by anchored 
balloons are being made; that of 
Charles F. Jenkins of Washington, 
D. C., is shown herewith. 
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THOse who énjoy breaking pipes, 

pelting a darkey with baseballs, and 
like amusements, will find in this game 
devised by Sidney R. Lamb of New York 
City an equally humorous and convenient 
indoor substitute for the various ‘‘throw- 
stick” originals. The return ball ringed 





in the nose of the grinning dude that serves 
as a target is aimed at ten teeth made to 
hang independently and to disappear 
when struck by the ball. Of course the 
winner counts the highest number of suc- 
cessful shots. 

* * + 


ULL axes are poor tools and when 
dulled in service can seldom receive 
a keen edge from the ordinary whetstone. 
A sheath to protect the edge when carried 
also contains an abrasive section, which, 


when rubbed briskly on the edge, cuts 
down the battered steel and prepares it 
for the oil stone. Robert S. Blair of New 
Rochelle, New York, is the inventor. 


* * * 


|B outa teageheror iy of vessels by mine and 
torpedo, with enormous losses of life 
and property, has inspired Joseph A. 
Steinmetz of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
to patent a floating guard of two parallet 


———— 
sheets forming a kind of caisson somewhat 
under than over the vessel to be protected, 


which shield is to be towed ahead of the 
vessel to be protected or managed from the 
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forecastle of the vessel. Such a shield, 
with the wall of water between it and the 
vessel, would explode a mine or torpedo 
without damage to anything but the me- 
tallic or wooden wing struck by the mine 
or torpedo. 
* * * 


ERE is a rake with a self-cleaning 
attachment worked by a lever at 
the handle, the invention of Herman F. 


Roehrig of Niagara Falls, New York. This 

should appeal to boys whose privilege it is 

to clear the lawn of dry leaves in the fall. 
* * * 

HEN the “Glorious Fourth” again 


calls for patriotic reverberation, a 
toy automatic cap pistol, invented by 





Lewis S. Bixler of Kenton, Ohio, will 
probably be strongly in evidence. 


* * * 


BY coating plaster casts and other objects 
with lacquers so as to simulate various 
bronze effects, cheap replicas of ancient 
and modern works of the highest order of 


OF TODAY 


merit have been furnished. Walter J. 
Smart of New York City patents a process 
by which a coat of foundation bronze is 
blown in spray from a receptacle in the 
hands of the operator, another coating 


ae 


iq 


oxidizes certain parts of the foundation 
coating, which film is removed here and 
there and finished by burnishing so as to 
exactly resemble the original. 


* * * 


OPELESSLY grounded at the bottom 

of the sea, the fate of a submarine 
is quite too awful to contemplate. A 
number of life-saving devices have been 
proffered; among others* Edward L. Pea- 
cock of Wallsend-on-Tyne, England, pat- 
ents an upright tubular water-tight casing, 


in which the crew may take refuge, and 
release a buoy through a suitable “‘lock,” 
carrying with it a rope to the surface, 
by means of which the submarine may be 
located and brought to the surface. 


Where we cannot invent, we may at least improve; we may give 
somewhat of novelty to that which was old, condensation to that which 
was diffuse, perspicuity to that which was obscure, and currency to that 


which was recondite COLTON. 
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A Passage at Arms 


in the House 


Another Old-fashioned Debate 


N the seventeenth of March the 
House celebrated St. Patrick’s 
day by a strenuous debate on 
the Hay bill for reorganization 
and increase of the army. Here and there 
could be seen little splotches of green, 
indicating that the wearers were quite 
alive to the significance of the day. The 
House resolved itself into the committee 
of the whole House on the states of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill to 
increase the efficiency of the military 
establishment of the United States. Rep- 
resentative Hay, chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, led the debate, 
which was more a seeking for information 
than a hot wrangle such as sometimes 
occurs. The bill introduced proposed to 
provide for the payment to the officers 
and men of the organized militia, or 
National Guard, a compensation sufficient 
to reimburse the officers for the money 
expended for uniforms and _ incidental 
expenses, and to the men sufficient to 
reimburse them for their carfare and other 
expenses incident to attendance upon the 
drill, discipline and training prescribed, 
and it was recommended to the House by 
the unanimous vote of the committee. 
Mr. Hay. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
it is a source of very great gratification to 
the Committee on Military Affairs that it 
was able to report to this House a bill which 
has the unanimous support of the members 
of that committee. It illustrates the feeling 
of the country today—that on a question of 
this character all American citizens should 
stand together. And that in endeavoring 
to present to this House a military policy 


for the country, that all men should be 
actuated by a desire to do what is best for 
all of us, and that no party lines should enter 
into the discussion of a question which is so 
close to the interests of our people. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill which this com- 
mittee has presented to the House for its 
approval is one which is made up of several 
component parts. It is a general prepared- 
ness bill. It deals with the Regular Army; 
it deals with the militia; it deals with the 
mobilization and utilization of the industrial 
forces of the country in time of war. It 
deals with a plan of providing the necessary 
officers which this country may need in time 
of war, and it undertakes, in a comprehen- 
sive way, to meet all of the different views 
which have been promulgated by those who 
are in favor of national defense. It also 
undertakes to deal with it from a reasonable 
standpoint, and we believe that we are 
presenting a bill which does not go to either 
extreme. 

It perhaps will meet with opposition from 
those who are opposed to any addition to the 
present defense of the country, and it will 
perhaps meet with the opposition of those 
who think that we have not gone far enough 
in providing for a larger standing army. 
If that is the case, it would indicate that 
those who presented the bill have done so 
in a sane and safe way, not going to the 
extreme on either side. The House must 
remember that we have in this country a 
volunteer system, and in preparing this bill 
we had to deal with the conditions of this 
country and not with the conditions in other 
countries where the compulsory military 
system prevails. 

* + * 

It has been stated by a great many people 
that we ought to have a standing army of 
250,000 men in time of peace. Gentlemen 
who advocate that plan do not stop to con- 
sider how we are going to get that many 
men to enlist in the Army in time of peace. 
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The Adjutant General of the Army, in his 
statement before our committee, stated that 
it would be impossible under the volunteer 
system to keep an army at more than 140,000, 
and 140,000 is the number which the commit- 
tee has presented in this bill for the line of 
the Army. Therefore we have gone as far 
as we can go toward having a standing army 
which will be efficient in time of peace and 
around which we can build up a larger army, 
if necessary, in time of war. 

To have an army of 250,000 men would 
mean compulsory military service, which I 
do not ilove the people of this country 
desire. I do not believe they would uphold 
any member in this House in voting for a 
compulsory military system as obtains in 
countries in continental Europe. Therefore 
the other alternative is, and it was very 
frankly stated by officers of the War College, 
that in order to obtain an army of 250,000 
men it would be necessary to double the pay 
of the present Army and pay the private 
soldiers $30 a month. They admitted that 
they would have to go into the market and 
compete with the employers of labor, and 
in order to get men in the Army they must 
pay more t they are paying now. In 
other words, an army of 250,000 men in this 
country under the volunteer system will 
?— the country not less than $500,000,000 

a year if the pay is doubled; not for one 
year, but for every year, and I ‘do not believe 
that the people of this country or the mem- 
bers of this House are ready to settle in time 


of peace upon the people of this country an 
expenditure annually of $500,000,000 to 
maintain a force of men, a very large number 
of whom could not be used in time of peace, 
and who would be idle and drawing money 
from the Treasury without returning any 
service for it. 


* * 


Of course, if we had a war with any coun- 
try, this Congress and the le would be 
ready to vote any amount of money in order 
that the American people should preserve 
their liberties. But, gentlemen, we are 
speaking now of a peace proposition and not 
of a war proposition. This is a military 
policy which we are laying down for a time 
of peace and not for war. It is a preparedness 
proposition, which is to be the military policy 
of the country, and which, if war comes, 
will meet the situation. 

The first part of this bill deals with the 
Regular Army. It adds ten regiments of 
infantry to the present number of regiments 
of infantry that we now have. We now have 
thirty, and ten more will make forty regi- 
ments of infantry. It adds six regiments 
of artillery. We now have six, and this addi- 
tion will make twelve regiments of field 
artillery. We add fifty-two companies of 
coast artillery, an addition of about six 
thousand enlisted men to that arm of the 
service. We add fifteen companies of engi- 
neers and four aero squadrons. That is, in 
effect, what we do to the Regular Army, 
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and we provide that the strength of the line 
of the Army shall be 140,000 men. T: at 
means fighting men. It does not include ‘he 
Quartermaster’s Corps nor the Hospital 
Corps nor the Philippine Scouts. So that 
we are really. providing for 168,000 enlisted 
men. But the Philippine Scouts, of course, 
are not a part of the defense of this count 'y. 
The Quartermaster’s Corps are not men 
who go into war, nor are the Hospital Corps 
men. They are what is known as non- 
combatants. 

That is, in brief, what we do for the Reyu- 
lar Army. We increase the number of offi- 
cers by 786 for the purpose of having them 
detailed to military colleges and schools of 
the country and for duty with the National 
Guard. We increase the officers in the 
Quartermaster’s Corps and in the Ordnance 
Corps, two corps which have much to do 
with making efficient the fighting force of 
the country. We increase the Medical Corps 
of the Army by 251 officers, and the com- 
mittee, on yesterday evening, voted to increase 
it still further by providing seven medical 
men for every one thousand enlisted men 


Just here Mr. Hay was bombarded with 
questions and counter questions on various 
phases of the military organization—on 
age, remuneration, length of service, etc., 
—from all points of the House, and he 
graciously and patiently dispensed the 
desired information. Finally Representa- 
tive Mann of Illinois took the floor and 
there ensued a bit of interesting and 
pointed debate regarding the cost to the 
government of maintaining the army. 


Mr. Mann. I understood the gentleman 
a while ago to say that if the Army were 
increased to 250,000 and the pay of the 
enlisted men was increased from $15 to $30 
a month, the cost would be $750,000,000 a 
year? 

Mr. Hay. Yes, just about. 

Mr. Mann. I confess I cannot see how 
the gentleman can figure that out. The 
present cost of the Army is about $1,000 a 
man, maybe a little more than that. 

Mr. Hay. Of course I was figuring in 
that not only the pay and the equipment, 
but I was figuring ammunition and every- 
thing that is necessary to go with the Army. 
Now, at present in the Army bill of last year, 
the ordnance part of that bill carried about 
$9,000,000. Now, this year we are asked to 
appropriate three times that much for the 
ordnance alone. 

Mr. Mann. That is for reserve, I take it. 

Mr. Hay. Of course, and some of that we 
are appropriating now is for reserve. 

Mr. Mann. That is not chargeable to the 
maintenance of the Army? 

Mr. Hay. Yes. I say we are charging 
everything. You do not figure that in, 
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ough, when you say that the soldier costs 
1,000 a year. 
Mir. Mann. Of course, when we say a 
soldier costs $1,000 a year we do not mean 
hat. The soldier does not cost $1,000 a 

.r—the enlisted man does not cost $1,000 
a year; and how can you figure out, if you 
om id $180 a year to the pay, increasing 

5 to $30 a month to the pay of the enlisted 
m a that you can add a half million dollars 
more than the estimated cost to have an 
army of 250,000? 

Mr. Hay. Well, while it is true you pay 
$180 a year for the private, the corporal gets 
$18 a month, and therefore he would get $36. 

Mr. Mann. Well, not necessarily. 

Mr. Hay. Well, that was thought to be 
the fair thing—to give the man that has a 
little more rank more than a private soldier. 

Mr. Mann. Oh, it is perfectly evident 
if you increase the pay of the private enlisted 
man from $15 to $30, you would have to 
make some increase— 

Mr. Hay. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Mann. In some of the lower officers. 
Of course that would not apply, though, 
I take it, to the commissioned officers. 

Mr. Hay. It would not increase the pay 
of the commissioned officers, but you would 
increase the number. 

Mr. Mann. You increase the number 
by the increase of the Army, but that would 
have no relation whatever to the increase 
of the pay of the enlisted men. I understood 


the gentleman to say that the basis of the 
large increase in the cost was upon the in- 
crease in the pay of the enlisted man. 


could not figure it out. We pay now for the 
enlisted men in the present Army less than 
$25,000,000 a year, I think; certainly less 
than that for the line of the Army, including 
retired pay and increase or fogy pay. 

Mr. Hay. I think last year the appropria- 
tion was something like $21,000,000 for the 
enlisted men, but I want to say to the 
gentleman— 

Mr. Mann. The increase for the enlisted 
men of the line of the Army for this year is 
$18,200,000; $2,300,000 for length of service 
and $2,850,000 for the retired pay. 

Mr. Hay. Yes. 

Mr. Mann. Now, that is the line of the 
Army, and that is a very small proportion of 
the total cost of the maintenance of the Army. 
_ Mr. Hay. If the gentleman will let me say, 
in stating 250,000 I ought to have said 
500,000. That is what I ought to have said. 

Mr. Mann. That puts a different face 
upon the subject. 

Mr. Hay. The 250,000 would cost some- 
where in the neighborhood of a half a million 
dollars—mighty near it. 

r. Mann. I cannot see how the gentle- 
man can figure it out. 

Mr. Hay. I can show the gentleman. 
Take, for example, the Quartermaster’s 
Corps. It isnow 7,000 men. Now if you had 
an army of 250,000, you would have to double 
that at least. Now, take the Hospital Corps, 
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and you would have to double that. That 
is 7,000 under this bill. You would have to 
double that, and that would be 14,000. And 
you have got to double all along the pay not 
only of the private soldier, but that of the 
corporal, the sergeant, the first sergeant, 
and the quartermaster sergeant; and you 
will find that, taken together with the men, 
the subsistence, the transportation, and the 
one hundred and one things that go toward 
the expense of the Army, it would be at least 
more than treble what we have now if we 
have an army of 500,000 men and keep them 
on foot. 

Mr. Mann. Including the pay of the 
officers, the pay of the Army is now less than 
one-half the total appropriation for the 
maintenance or support of the Army? 

Mr. Hay. It is a little less than one-half, 
but of course the other part of the appro- 
priation is a part Of what we have to pay to 
sustain the Army. 

Mr. Mann. Trueenough; but there would 
no greater cost for the maintenance of the 

x° no greater cost for the transportation 
of the Army, whatever pay you allowed 
the Army? That will be practically the same? 

Mr. Hay. The cost would be much greater 
to have to furnish transportation facilities 
for an army of 250,000 men. 

Mr. Mann. I say, whatever the pay, the 
cost of the equipment, the cost of the uni- 
forms, the cost of all the quartermaster stores, 
the cost of all subsistence and transportation 
would be the same, whatever the pay? 

Mr. Hay. But, of course, that subsist- 
ence and that transportation would go up 
relatively with the size of the Army. 

Mr. Mann. With the size of the Army? 

Mr. Hay. Yes. 

Mr. Mann. Of course. Now, the present 
cost is in the neighborhood of $1,000 each for 
the number of soldiers in the Army, per year? 

Mr. Hay. Yes. 

Mr. Mann. Why would it go up in pro- 
portion if we increased the Army? 

Mr. Hay. I do not mean to say it would 
cost any more to keep a soldier on foot, but 
I do mean to say that the larger you make 
the Army the relatively larger is the expense 
of maintaining the Army. 

Mr. Mann. Undoubtedly, and if the 
present Army is supposed to cost $100,000,- 
000 a year on the basis of about 100,000 men, 
why would not an army of 250,000 men cost 
about $250,000,000 a year if you keep the 
present pay? 

Mr. Hay. I will tell you what I will do. 
I will get the War Department to make a 
table to show the cost of keeping an army 
of 250,000 men a year, and have it before 
this bill passes, taking into consideration 
everything. Of course, I cannot keep those 
figures in my head, and if we could have it 
tabulated it would show just what it would 
cost; and that is information which probably 
the House ought to have. 

Mr. Mann. Well, I have so much confi- 
dence in the fact that the gentleman from 
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Virginia does carry figures in his head so 
exceedingly well, that I called his attention 
to the fact. I thought he said an army of 
250,000 men, and therefore I called his 
attention to it. 

Mr. Hay. AndI did. And what I wanted 
to say at the time was that if we wanted to 
keep ‘the country on a war footing, it would 
take 500,000 men to doit; but what this com- 
mittee wanted to do was to supply what 
would be necessary in-time of peace. 

Mr. Chairman, I have consumed much 
more time than I had any intention of doing, 
and I will yield the floor with this statement, 
that I trust very much that the members 
of this House will study this bill and look 
into the real merits of it. I think they will 
find it presents a reasonable plan of prepared- 
ness to be put into operation in time of peace 
and which everybody can support and which, 
when it gets into operation, will have accom- 
plished the purpose of all those who are in 
favor of bringing about a proper national 
defense. 


Toward the close of the debate Repre- 
sentative Richard Olney of Massachusetts 
held the close attention of the members 
of the House and gallery: 


Mr. Otney. Evidence has shown that 
service at Plattsburg and other camps has 
stimulated military drill to such an extent 
that the ranks of the National Guard have 
been swelled materially by summer-camp 
volunteers. While the Plattsburg Camp 
Association did not seek an appropriation, 
I feel confident that a substantial appropria- 
tion from Congress, say $3,000,000, would 
be acceptable. This sum would train and 
provide for seventy-five thousand volunteers 
and would remove from these military camps 
the idea or stigma generally prevailing that 
the summer camps are established by and for 
a privileged class. The Plattsburg Camp 
Association and similar organizations desire 
to make the camps as democratic as possible, 
and to make it possible for the young men 
of moderate means to take advantage of 
one month’s intensive drill during the 
summer, and they would welcome an appro- 
priation for this reason. The cost per man 
is about $40 for his four weeks’. instruction, 
and food subsistence is reckoned on thé same 
basis as a regular soldier. When the proper 
time comes, I shall urge this House to grant 
such an appropriation, and we can thus secure 
a strong volunteer reserve force, a real sub- 
stantial continental army, if you will, on an 
economical basis, which will have the benefit 
of one month’s intensive training eight hours 
per day and which would not be subject to 
duty in time of strikes or riots. 

Personally I am keenly interested and 
catanee in the future development of 

he summer camps, not only as a school of 
iota in military tactics, but also as a 
move for the betterment of the health and 
morale of the American youth. But I want 
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to bring the camps within the reach of all 
citizens. 

I want the people of my district furnished 
the means and opportunity to enlist their 
services at Plattsburg. Besides stockbrokers, 
lawyers, business men, and clerks, who have 
patriotically drilled at "the camps, I want the 
shoe operatives and the granite cutters in 
the fourteenth district of Massachusetts, 
as well as the six thousand skilled mechanics 
of the Fore River Ship Building Corporation, 
furnished the same chance of enlistment. A 
substantial appropriation will provide the 
means of bringing together a splendid body 
of citizens at the summer military training 
camps, where a broad democratic spirit will 
be disseminated and inoculated, and this air 
and spirit of good-fellowship and comrade- 
ship once fostered and created will bear 
fruitful results -_ = ae ad infinitum. 


The most ant po A to the Military 
Affairs Committee showed that the United 
States Army, such as it is, about 100,000 
strong, is the most competent and efficient 
in the world man for man. The rules and 
regulations for enlistment in the Regular 
Army are so strict that only the best fitted 
recruits, mentally, morally, and ero 
are accepted. The Adjutant General's — 
for the last fiscal year informs us that there 
were 168,842 applicants, of which 123,731 
were rejected. 

General McCain testified that 50,000 
was the maximum number that could be 
expected to be recruited in a year in time of 
peace—using extraordinary measures. It 
was also indicated that a minimum peace 
strength of 140,000 men would satisfy and 
comply with present conditions, providing 
that the reserves and reservoirs for the second 
line of defense were sufficiently adequate and 
powerful. 

THE CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. OLNEY. May I have a little more 
time, I will ask the gentleman from Virginia? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Give him more time. 

Mr. Hay. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. OtnEy. Mr. Chairman, I am proud 


to be reckoned a member of the sixty-fourth 


Congress of the United States, the most 
important since the Civil War. I am proud 
to have been one member of thaf great ma- 
jority which lately upheld in no uncertain 
voice the foreign policy of the President, 
which action obliterates the impression in 
European countries that this House was a 
house divided against American law, liberties 
and institutions. 

As Abraham Lincoln was the man of des- 
tiny and hope in the nineteenth century, 
so in these crucial and critical times of war 
and rumors of war, do we as a nation place 
our trust and confidence in Woodrow Wilson, 
as the man of destiny and hope in the twen- 
tieth century, believing that his wisdom will 
prevent entangling alliances, and that he, 
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the pilot and captain in avoiding dangerous 
rocks and treacherous reefs with steady 
hand and cool judgment will steer our ship 
of state at the proper time into a harbor of 
refuge and safety. 

Although the Hay bill was reported unani- 
mously, through the courtesy of the chair- 
man, each member was allowed to reserve 
his right to support any changes or amend- 
ments which would more particularly con- 
form to his opinion of how the efficiency of 
the United States Army would be more 
thoroughly established. 

Conditions of affairs change almost in a 
night, as evidenced in the recent complica- 
tions in Mexican affairs. How splendid 


was the wisdom and patriotism of this Con- 
gress as displayed in the late afternoon of 
March 14, when, almost to a man, in this 
chamber it arose and authorized the War 
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Department, through the Hay resolu 
to recruit the Regular Army immedi 
to its statutory strength, supplying at « 
a reservoir for nineteen thousand addit 
troops. Memorable was the day and 
mendable the action thereof. 

Should the United States interver 
Mexico within the next six months, inte 
vention will only come because our patience 
will be exhausted and our national honor 
will be at stake, and the course of the Presi- 
dent will have the moral and physical support 
of every red-blooded American. 


The Hay bill was passed six days iater 
by a vote of 402 to 2. One of the members 
who did not support it said that he did not 
regard the bill, which provided for an army 
of 140,000, as a real preparation measure. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 





Preparedness Against 
Disease of the Body 


by H. H. Roberts, M.D. 


N life’s vast arena there must be 


preparedness for the necessities of 

life, as well as the comforts and 

pleasures of this world. We carefully 
guard against the cold and inclement 
weather by laying in a supply of fuel 
during the summer. In the bleakness of 
winter we prepare for the summer vacation 
and the camp life. 


The roof of the dwelling is prepared 
against leaks in fair weather, that damage 
may not take place when the rain and 


storms appear. Insurance, both accident 
and health, is secured when we are well 
and strong, that a recompense may be 
obtained when the body becomes diseased. 

The automobile in which we expect to 
make a pleasure trip is sent to the master 
mechanic that the machine may be perfect 
before we make the start, that delay and 
disappointment may not take place on the 
road. The average individual has his 
teeth examined carefully and at stated 
intervals that decay may not take place. 
The eyes are carefully examined that we 
not only see objects surrounding us, but 
that we may read and be familiar with the 
topics of the day, both pleasant and sad. 
All these things are impressed upon the 
human family for the importance of pre- 
paredness, because we dislike discomfort, 
pain and disappointment. 

The great mechanism of the body with 
its vital centers is forgotten and neglected 
until pain comes to remind us of the danger 
ahead; then we all become excited and 
rush from one point to another seeking 


aid and assistance from the physician or 
surgeon. We are willing to take countless 
drugs, to submit to an operation, in fact, 
anything that we may secure relief so that 
health may be restored and life prolonged. 
How about preparedness? Had you 
exerted one-half of the interest years ago 
in preparing the body against the invasion 
of the enemy, much of this mental anxiety 
and bodily pain could have been avoided. 

From the mother the child receives its 
nourishment—a perfectly balanced food, 
which not only maintains life, but lays 
the foundation for future development 
and existence. This is nature’s prepared- 
ness—pure, healthy food for the develop- 
ment of the body and growth of the vital 
organs. Nature has done well. Soon the 
child becomes a boy, then the boy becomes 
a man, when he takes the helm into his 
own hands. Without any knowledge of 
food value or of what the requirements of 
the body are, he begins to experiment. 
He selects those things which are attrac- 
tive to sight and pleasant to the palate. 
He develops false appetites and feeds the 
body with all kinds of mixtures, regardless 
of kind or quality. He gives no heed to the 
foods essential for the renewal and main- 
tenance of the body. 

How many people know the kind of 
food necessary for the proper nourishment 
and maintenance of the body? How many 
physicians are familiar with the proper- 
ties of food and are competent to advise 
their patients? The majority of the 
human race are totally ignorant of what 
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we should eat, what the value of foods are, 
and why certain foods are necessary for 
keeping the body in health and prolonging 
life. 

All food should be used for a definite 
purpose, namely, to renew lost cells and 
revitalize the body, to maintain the upkeep 
and repair loss, which is the natural process 
of life’s existence. The individual should 
know why certain foods are necessary to 
restore lost energy, to give strength to the 
body, to maintain ductless glands and 
keep the vital centers of the body in a 
healthy condition. If this is known, then 
the patient is in a position to maintain his 
existence and fortify the body against 
disease. 

The child follows the diet of its parents 
because they have cultivated an appetite 
for certain foods through example of their 
own parents. This process of eating has 
become a routine which has been handed 
down for generations until the vital centers, 
the ductless glands and other organs of the 
body, have become weakened and diseased 
through lack of proper nourishment. 

The power of resistance has been im- 
paired, the protection of immunity has been 
destroyed, and they say that the patient 
has inherited a weakened tendency for 
certain disease. He has not inherited a 
tendency to disease, but through lack of 
preparedness his vital resistance has been 
weakened, and his immunity destroyed 
because of the lack of proper nourishment. 

It is not only essential that we have 
proper food, but the method of preparing 
the food is just as valuable. Many cooks 
leave all nutritious value of the food in the 
cooking utensils and the patient secures 
only the the residue, which has for its chief 
value to act as a media for infection and 
contamination after reaching the intes- 
tines. 

The condition of high blood pressure is 
spreading alarm and consternation among 
the human family at the present time. 
If they were only more reliably informed, 
they would know that this is not a new 
disease, but only a symptom which is 
produced by certain conditions of the 
body. 

The origin of high blood pressure in 


many cases comes from the use of improper . 


food. The resulting accumulation within 


PREPAREDNESS AGAINST DISEASE OF THE BODY 


the intestinal tract and the developing of 
poisonous toxins through such media 
produces a derangement of the normal 
internal secretions. 

The ductless glands have a very marked 
influence on the formation of the blood, 
and if proper blood is not supplied to the 
ductless glands, the blood pressure will be 
greatly influenced by such conditions. If 
the ductless glands are not properly 
nourished, they will deteriorate and their 
functions will be greatly impaired or lost 
altogether. If they are over-stimulated by 
improper food this continued over-activity 
will give rise to exhaustion and there will 
be degenerative changes. 

The cause of high blood pressure of the 
average individual of the present day is 
the result of the habitual and excessive 
use of stimulating foods, especially the 
abundant use of meats, and those food 
products which contain a large amount of 
proteids. 

This, repeated for several years, finally, 
through the altered blood supply of the 
ductless glands, brings about a faulty 
derangement of the normal functions. 
The harmony is broken, the normal action 
is destroyed; the patient grows old, sick- 
ens and dies. He has simply killed himself 
by not knowing the laws of rational living. 

* * * 

How may this destruction of life be 
checked? Prevention is better than cure. 
The patient has neglected the prevention, 
and now present conditions must be met 
to the best advantage, if not for a cure, an 
improvement in the already existing con- 
dition. The care of the intestines, which 
have been impaired from this wrong living 
and careless use of proper food, is the most 
essential means for preventing further 
infection of the already disordered body. 
The prevention as well as the treatment 
must be secured by the adoption of a 
rational system of diet. I have followed 
this system of treatment for the past 
twenty years and I have not failed to note 
decided improvement in all cases when 
the treatment was begun early and system- 
atically followed. 

The length of our lives will depend in a 
great measure upon the heart and the 
blood-vessels. To live to a life of healthy 
old age can only be accomplished by the 
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adopting of the system of proper diet, 
the avoidance of excesses and keeping the 
intestines healthy and free from poisonous 
toxins. Every individual after he has 
passed the fortieth milepost of life should 
have frequent measurements of his blood 
pressure taken by a competent physician. 
Any rise in the blood tension should be 
noted and a careful and systematic search 
for its cause discovered, and if possible the 
conditions removed. In many cases this 
can be more satisfactorily controlled by 
correcting the diet and using those food 
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products which will restore and revitalize 
the weakening glands and organs of the 
body. 

But, first, all poisonous toxins must be 
removed from the intestines. By such 


‘methods the arteries may be kept elastic, 


the organs of the body healthy, and a 
youthful condition may be maintained for 
many years even until the allotted three 
score and ten. Then and only then may 
we say, “We are as young as our arteries, 
and it is good that we have been permitted 
to live on the earth.” 


A MAN'S NO GOOD WITH A BUTTON OFF 


CGF day I hurried from the house 
And harkened not unto my spouse 
Who followed to the door and said: 


“Come back! 


O wait! 


I'll get some thread, 


Your coat has lost a button, dear, 

Right where ’twill show the most, I fear.” 
She went for thread to sew it on, 

When she returned, why—I was gone. 


And off I went to close a deal 

In business where I seemed to feel 

The order coming on the spot— 

Then suddenly I flushed up hot— 

Two eyes were glued upon the place 

The missing button failed to grace— 

My words grew weak—I stammered through— 
My mind was on that button, too. 


And then to add to my chagrin 

Some boyhood chums from home dropped in 
“How are you, Bill, successful, hey? 

Must like it here, done well they say? 
Made your name, and made your pile.” 

I answered with a sickly smile, 

The blamed old coat—a button shy 

Kept bulging out to catch their eye. 


But when they left I went home straight 
Though often I am very late. 

My wife heard me and looked up quick, 
“You’re home so early, are you sick?” 

“No,” said I, with hanging head— 

*Tis you I want, and needle, thread— 

Let the helpless sneer and the hopeless scoff— 
A man’s no good with a button off. 


—Flynn Wayne. 








Caster Lilies and Caster Bells 


ASTER lilies and Easter bells; 
Sweet the story their coming tells. 
Faith and Hope the lilies sing; 
Peace unto the soul they bring. 
High Salvation’s anthem swells 
In the music of the bells. 
Easter lilies and Easter bells; 
Sweet the story their coming tells. 


Pure and fair are the lilies of Easter; 
Stately and queenly and white. 
Dulcet and deep are the bells that on Easter 
Chime, with the coming of light, 
The song and the story, 
The love and the glory, 
That live in the Kingdom of Right. 


Out of the song and the fragrance of Easter, 
Welcome, and blessed, and clear, 
Cometh the risen and glorified Master, 
Bringing glad words of good cheer, 
And work in the garden 
For them that seek pardon, 
With peace for the sorrowing here. 


Out in the meadows the lilies are blooming 
And deep in the vales and dells 
Brightly her sisters their sweet heads are lifting 
Under the Easter-tide spells. 
The spring birds are winging, 
And gaily are singing, 
The story the Magdalene tells. 


Out in the morning came Mary the Magdalene— 
Dew-damp of night in her hair; 
Weeping and pale, in the first morn of Easter, 
Came she, faithfully, there. 
And herein’s the story— 
Sweet charity’s glory— 
The story the lilies declare. 


Out of the chiming of soft bells at Easter; 
Out of the lily’s perfume; 
Out of the riot of birds of the spring-time; 
Out of its myriad bloom 
Comes ever the story 
Of Christ’s risen glory, 
That mantles with promise the tomb. 


—William Lightfoot Visscher, in “Poems of the South.” 
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EAST FRONT OF CAPITOL FROM HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 











“A wood fire blazed and crackled on the hearth nearby; bits of flickering sunlight gave brilliant 

color to the famous paintings that line the lobby walls; men paced back and forth in animated 

discussion of what constitutes adequate national defence; but the Speaker talked on, drifting into 

incidents of his early Congressional experiences, forgetful for the moment of the many cares of 
state that rest on his broad shoulders’’ 


( “Seeing Congress Through the Speaker’s Eyes”—page 195) 








WASHINGTON 


BY JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


ITH the Maypole dance comes the date for moving and for 
general industrial disturbances; the day of mind-changing and 
starting over. In 1916 it has partaken of more than local 
eruptions and has developed into a world-wide shake-up. The 
wireless towers of Fort Myers are crashing away with despatches 

from Panama, the Philippines and Porto Rico. In the War Department 
are heard the incessant dots and dashes used in the Civil War; in the Cabinet 
room the war maps are being changed and the globe, no longer an obsolete 
adornment, must be moved each day to locate disturbances, seismic and 
otherwise, both on this continent and overseas. 


HE snap of the wireless and the click of the receiving key make every 
moment portentous in Washington. One issue and then another seems 
to dominate like the climaxes in a movie thriller. The tension over 

the succeeding reels of notes with Germany on submarine warfare has worn 
off its acute angle. The Mexican situation forces itself into prominence as 
General Hugh L. Scott, Chief of Staff, travels from the border to Washington 
after a conference with the Mexican leaders. The Irish rebellion and the 
activity of the pro-German sympathizers in America in pouring in upon 
Congress the form and formal telegrams have at least served to keep the 
world wondering ‘what next?” method of manufacturing sentiment. With all 
this Congress apparently goes on in its accustomed droning way; the brides 
and grooms come to the Capital City on their honeymoon and the dogwood 
blossoms dress the wood-land in festal array; but there is in the air the very 
tingle of important happenings, including the high tide of presidential elec- 
tion agitation, when eyes are focused on the expressions of Colonel Roosevelt 
and throngs passing the Supreme Court room insist upon having a glance at 
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Justice Charles Evans Hughes. There seems to be a general impressio: 
however, that the unexpected is as likely to happen at political conventions 
as elsewhere and thoughtful observers insist that at this time the name of tlic 
man who might be the nominee at the Republican convention is scarce! 
mentioned. The convention that meets at St. Louis may hold an unexpect: 
surprise, though, whenever Democrats meet, the name of Woodrow Wilson is 
the one most often heard. Absorbing interest in events at Chicago and Si. 
Louis in June would indicate a pervading belief with even some Democratic 
office-holders that 1917 will be “moving year’ in Washington. 


PPOSITE the door of the Senate chamber, over which glistens a red 
O light now and then, is a tall clock upon which is a shield carved in the 
wood, showing thirteen stripes and in the field seventeen stars. At 
the time this clock was made, it was felt that the field of blue would not be 
large enough to offset all the stripes if states continued 
to be admitted at the rate with which the history of 
» the republic had begun. It was decided to confine the 
stripes to the thirteen original states, or the country’s 
flag would look like a red and white blanket. One Sena- 
tor orated that ‘‘the radiance of the red, white and blue 
would be lost in the prismatic view of the stripes of the 
new states as they gathered within the rainbow of our 
national colors.’”” When the rainbow-hued orator had 
ceased, only stars were added in the field of the blue 
as the states were admitted, and the stripes remained 
thirteen. : 
The new design of the national colors, of placing the 
stars in a circle, reverts to the original conception of the 
flag. Betsy Ross, insisted when she made the first flag 
that the stars would always remain in a circle to typify 
the unity of the confederation of the colonies. One 
orator predicted, in the heyday of Henry Clay’s com- 
promise acts, a division of the country into two nations 
because of Betsy Ross’ superstition that if the circle of 
stars should be broken, the dire prophecy of a divided and broken nation 
with scattered stars might come to pass. 


AR talk reflecting the flashes over the wires from the border made it 
refreshing occasionally to hear -visitors refer to the Pan-American 
building in Washington as the “Peace Palace.”’ It indicated that the 

structure used as headquarters of the Pan-American Union, which was made 
possible through the generosity of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who also furnished 
the money for the Peace Palace at The Hague, presents at least the ideal of 
peace among war clouds hovering everywhere. 

Though peace sentiment in the country may be slumbering, now and then 
it flashes out as the ardent advocates foregather from all parts of the country 
and pay their tribute to the men whose great fortunes and careers will be 
longer remembered because of their earnest activity in the cause of peace 
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in from anything else accomplished. Mr. John Barrett, director-general 


t] 
of the Pan-American Union, has long been active in the role of a pacifist. His 
la.er efforts to bring the nations of the western hemisphere to a better under- 
standing of each other commercially, socially and governmentally, is an 
achievement not accorded to the average man in public service. 
Brief tenure of office dependent upon the fortunes of a political party 
; given few officials the opportunity of working out a definite policy that 
uld result in the federation of all the Americas into a union second only 
its stability to the union 
the United States. The 
ideal of making democracy 
permanent and enduring in 
he new world through fed- 
eration of interest has kept 
right on growing in South 
America, even though the 
trouble in Mexico and the 
continual flaunting of the 
Monroe Doctrine are the 
cause of racial differences 
now and then. 





ITHIN the walls of 
the houses of Parlia- 
ment before a glow- 

ing grate in the room as- 
signed to the leaders of the 
opposition, I enjoyed an 
hour’s chat with the Right 
Honorable Arthur J. Bal- 
four. The night previous I 
had witnessed the debate on 
the act taking away the 
veto power from the House 
of Lords, led by Winston 


Churchill, who, in his force- NEW CONGRESSMAN FROM PHILADELPHIA 
ful and somewhat stuttering Hon. George P. Darrow, of Philadelphia, is serving his first term in 


delivery, was attacking the Congest tung member the cky coutel a 
opposition across the bench born in Connecticut and is a Republican 
with a written address. The 
scene when the vote was taken was impressive, as the members, wearing their 
hats, marched up to the Speaker’s chair to vote. Times then were considered 
stirring, but the poise and deep-rooted convictions and towering intellectual 
force of Mr. Balfour commanded then, as it always has, the respect and admi- 
ration of his countrymen and of people everywhere who had the full measure 
of the man. 

As successor of Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill as first lord of the admiralty, 
directing England’s great navy, Mr. Balfour called attention to some of the 
shortcomings of his old opponent, which evoked fiery response from Churchill 
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who had been serving as colonel of his regiment on the battle line. Th 
thought came to me then that the casts of characters in the political life o! 
the nation are so analagous that government officials in one country ar 
often counterparts of those in other countries. For instance, Mr. Balfour 
has the steady, strong intellectual force of our own Elihu Root, and Winsto: 
Churchill in his career has had many experiences similar to those of Willian 
Jennings Bryan, although the two men are of somewhat different tempera. 
ments. They have both been accorded popular leaders, and have each had 
their fling at military and cabinet honors, and each resigned from office 


but did not resign themselves to the fate of not having an opposition to 
lead. 


HE bill to levy a national inheritance tax, favored by over forty of th 
fk ninety Senators, is intended not only to furnish revenue, but to effec‘ 
a re-distribution of swollen fortunes. There is a growing feeling amon; 
observers that one of the great problems arising from the stupendous acquisi- 
tion of wealth, is its proper and just distribution after the death of its posses- 
sor. The experience of every age and people 
shows that a fortune built up by one man’s 
industry and frugality often falls into the hands 
of incompetent and irresponsible heirs, who, 
armed with the power that goes with money, 
may do irreparable injustice or become a nuis- 
ance and menace to society. It would seem 
that no man should plan to leave to his heirs 
and assigns more than enough to provide for 
their comfort and welfare—the remainder 
/ should naturally belong either to the state or 
to those who have helped create it and who 
continue faithfully to serve the business or 
corporation. 

So many glaring instances are cited where 
an heir, feeling that everything his father did to 
accumulate a fortune was all wrong, attempts 
to direct affairs himself and ruthlessly changes 

at once all the policies affecting the welfare of 
the people, with the fortune which in his case is as much a charity as any 
other unearned livelihood. Why should he have the unrestricted power which 
money furnishes? This question is already seriously occupying the minds of 
the American people. The many instances of the degeneracy and insolence 
of rich men’s sons are rapidly spreading socialism. The flaunting of wealth 
by the non-producer and the decadent lives of those who believe that the 
possession of wealth carries with it a divine right, superior to the public good 
and the rights and needs of men in less fortunate circumstances, are fast 
bearing dangerous fruit. From shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves is the cycle of 
fortunes in republics, and the present madness of worshipping wealth as the 
highest outcome of achievement is but increasing the popular determination 
to curb as far as possible the power of wealth when it abuses the natural and 
God-given rights of the citizen. 
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N board the battle cruiser Tennessee sailed Secretary McAdoo with 
Assistant Secretary Peters, Mr. John Warburg of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and Senator Fletcher, as delegates from the United States to the 

international High Commission. The meetings were held in South America, 
continuing the work which was begun at the financial conference held in this 
country a year ago. There was considerable activity in the Treasury Depart- 
ment as the Secretary and his assistant took their departure. The Tennessee 
left the delegates at Buenos Aires, and proceeded around Cape Horn to pick 
them up at Valparaiso on the return voyage by way of the west coast and 
through the Panama Canal. Their mission was considered by President Wil- 
on an important step toward closer business relations between the American 
republics, and the conference was largely attended by the financiers and offi- 
cials of the various South American countries. The delegates from the United 
States took part in the annual meeting of the full commission at Buenos Aires, 
where the question of obtaining uniform legislation on topics of commercial 
interest was discussed. Congress formally approved the program for the dele- 
gates, and the conferences naturally assumed a semi-official importance when 
direct expenditures from the Treasury were involved. 


























UNITED STATES HIGH COMMISSION LEAVING FOR SOUTH AMERICA ON WARSHIP 
The United States high commissioners to the meeting of Pan-American countries, called to discuss the unification 
of the laws of trade for the Américas, held most successful meetings in Buenos Aires. This is a picture of 
the commission and its staff on board the United States warship Tennessee, which was detailed by the government 
to take the American delegates to the meeting that was held April 3 to 15 in Buenos Aires. Left to right: W. G. 
McAdoo, Jr., son of the Secretary of the Treasury; T. A. Gray; S. J. Katsberg; H. N. Branch; Dr. G. A. Sher- 
well and J. B. B. Parker, members of the staff; John H. Fahey, Boston, former president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce; Andrew J. Peters, third assistant secretary of the Treasury; Senator D. U. Fletcher, 
of Florida; Secretary of the Treasury William Gibbs McAdoo; Samuel Untermeyer, attorney, of New York City; 
and Archibald Kains, members of the commission 
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ERHAPS no southern representative has more varied and important 
P interests than Congressman William J. Sears of Florida. They are begin 

ning to call him “‘Joe”’ around the capitol, a sure sign that he is winning 
recognition. His district, which starts within twelve miles of the northern 
boundary of Florida and includes all of the eastern coast way down to the 
tip of the state, is five hundred and forty miles long. Jacksonville, Miami, 
Palm Beach, St. Augustin« 
and many other towns of 
importance are in this big 
district. 

In his legislative work 
Congressman Sears has been 
a valuable member of the 
Committee on Education, 
and Chairman Hughes looks 
upon him as one of his most 
efficient committeemen. The 
bill which this committee 
has reported to Congress 
providing for the promotion 
of vocational education, in- 
volves expenditures of from 
ten to fifteen million dollars 
and provides for co-opera- 
tion with the states whereby 
they are to contribute dollar 
for dollar with the Federal 
government in the promo- 
tion of education in agricul- 
ture and the trades and in- 
dustries. Representative 
Sears believes that the edu- 
cation of the young people 
of the country provides the 
best preparedness that the 
government can furnish. 


HON. WILLIAM J. SEARS The state of Florida has 
Representative from Florida. He was a county school superintendent 


for ten years, and therefore is naturally interested in educaticnal already spent more than 
matters. Down in his district some of his opponents said it was a two hundred thousand dol- 
you see Sears in action, you can understand that distances are of 1@fS in fighting the citrus 
small consequence. He gets there, even though it may be a “long canker, and Representative 

= Sears is one of the leaders 
among a group of Congressmen from southern states asking an appropriation 
to effectually stamp out this Japanese pest which has been doing so much 
damage in his section of the country. A glance over the map of eastern Florida 
shows that there are hundreds of miles of navigable waters. There are six 
projects in this single Congressional district calling for appropriations in the 
Rivers and Harbor bill, and that measure carries four hundred and ninety- 
five thousand dollars for Mr. Sears’ district. He is demanding full rights for 
the interests of his people. 
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One of Representative Sears’ four committees is that of Indian Affairs, 
and he is trying to do something for the Seminole tribes that fish and hunt 
in the Everglades. He believes that they should have schools and that early 
treaties made with them for their betterment should be carried out. 


ITH the appropriations for an increased army and navy rolling up day 
after day, members of the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
have been “‘put to their trumps” to devise new taxation that would least 


arouse public sentiment and not 
interfere with Presidential elec- 
tion results. The increase of the 
income tax rates naturally came 
first, and this was expected to 
raise a hundred million dollars; 
Majority Leader Kitchin also 
proposed an inheritance tax that 
might bring in an additional 
twenty million. 

Stamp taxes on notes pro- 
duced over forty million last 
year, but it was felt that it would 
be wise to repeal this tax because 
it is the borrower who pays the 
stamp tax on notes and this in- 
evitably increases the rate of 
interest for those using money 
in building up new business and 
creating pay-rolls. 

After various tentative plans 
were suggested, canvassing 
Democratic Congressmen be- 
came necessary before even a 
caucus was called. Formerly it 
was necessary to spend some 
days in interviewing each Con- 
gressman and polling a vote 
now despatched by telephone 
within afew hours. If the Sena- 
tors are in or accessible at the 
trumpet call of the ‘phone, a 
complete forecast of a vote in 
the Senate is possible within one 
hour. 

The telephone poll, however, 
may not be quite so popular 
when a telescribe is used to re- 
cord the answers. At first it was 
felt that the telephone would 
enable public men to ‘“‘sidestep”’ 
































CHIEF OF CHOCTAWS ENROLLS FOR PLATTSBURG 
Victor M. Locke, of Antlers, Oklahoma, principal chief of the 
Choctaw tribe of Indians, takes care of his 20,799 people. He 
has succeeded in having Congress pass a bill paying to each 
man, woman and child of the tribe three hundred dollars of 
moneys owing them. This job out of the way, he enrolled for 
the first military camp at Plattsburg, beginning June 5 
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and avoid ‘“‘going on record”’ in writing. A man who had figured in a breach 
of promise suit enthusiastically endorsed the slogan of ‘“‘Don’t write—tele- 
phone,” and insisted that a telephone conversation could not be published 
in the newspapers. Even this evasion will not be possible with telescribe 
records available to re- 
veal audibly in court 
the conversation of the 
parties, so that experts 
may determine whether 
or not it is his own or 
“the other fellow’s 
voice”’ that is speaking. 
Penmanship experts 
will have to give way to 
voice specialists when 
telephone conversations 
can be ‘‘front-paged”’ as 
official statements. The 
political temper of am- 
bitious statesmen recalls 
the old-time advice cur- 
rent when the Mulligan 
letters were unearthed— 
“Don’t write.”” Now it 
is “don’t talk,” or at 
least cultivate a voice 
that can speak em- 
phatically and decisively 
in a dulcet tone and 
straighten out the kinks 
of a tangled situation. 


HE little pulpit-like 

: desk provided on 
the floor of the 
House of Representa- 
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REPRESENTATIVE JAMES HAY OF VIRGINIA tives for the chairmen 
Chairman of the House Military Affairs Committee, whose policy on of various committees 
defense caused the break that resulted in the resignation of Secretary of to lead discussion on 

War Garrison . ° . 
their respective bills, 
forms the center of a circle of Congressmen attending sessions. When Chair- 
man Hay presented his army bill one of his colleagues sought to check the 
queries interjected during the address, but the chairman protested and insisted 
that he desired questions in reference to the bill. 

Appropriations that would have astonished members twelve months ago 
now ‘‘shoot down the chutes’’ for endorsement without even an obstructive 
objection. The reports tingling over the wires from the Mexican border 
accelerated the pace in reaching a vote, and the army bill passed in a 
remarkably peaceable manner. 
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Seven thousand new army officers are provided, many more than will be 
needed for the number of enlisted men maintained on a peace footing. It is 
proposed to have enough officers to allow for doubling the army in a short time 
if necessary. The army must volunteer before it can leave this country. 
This was true of the regular army in Germany where every man had, practi- 
cally, to volunteer again before he could be sent across the border. The study 
of military tactics and the provision for federal supervision of military training 
in the various colleges and academies—making the best use of modern educa- 
tional curriculum for preparedness—was the dominant thought of the House. 

Congressman Hill of Connecticut states that one regiment from his state 
was ready to go to 
Mexico and asked if 
t could go as a regi- 

ent with its own 
officers intact. This 

ould have been 
impossible during 
the Spanish War in 
\S98 when no state 
or volunteer regi- 
ments could be 
taken over intact by 
the President, with- 
out a reorganization 
or an assimilation in 
the regular army, 
but under the Dick 
bill passed in 1914, it 
is now permissible. 














N their way to 

e enjoy a short 
week-end va- 
cation, some Con- 
gressman began talk- 
ing of how generous 
the people have be- 
come on army and 
navy appropriations, 
and discussing how 
very little the coun- 
try really cares for MRS. THOMAS D. SCHALL 
money. Overhearing Who is a popular addition to Washington society. She is the wife of Rep- 
. : resentative Schall of Minnesota 

this conversation, a 
traveling man philosophically passed the time relating to his three companions 
how generous he had always been with his money, and how little he cared for 
it. The inevitable Englishman in the party insisted that gold was nothing to 
him, and proved his point by setting fire to a ten-pound note and lighting his 
pipe with it. The German, feeling that this was a challenge, lit his cigar with 
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a brightly-burning fifty-dollar bill, insisting that science and research are th 
only things worth while. The bids were going pretty strong for the little Jew, 
but he boasted that he would “‘raise the limit’’ of the other two. He struck 
match, and in its flare the wondering spectators saw the figures $1,000. H 
had made good his “bluff,”” but they didn’t stop to think that it was mere]; 
his check for a thousand dollars which he burned so nonchalantly. 
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BRINGS GOVERNMENT EXHIBITS THROUGH CANAL 
The nezval collier Mars, the largest boat which has ever navigated the Potomac River as far as the Washingtor 
navy yard, recently arrived with the greater part of the government's exhibits from the Pan-American Expositior 
She left San Francisco January 8 and came by way of the Panama Canal. She is a second-class collier of twelve 
thousand tons, and drew twenty-four feet of water on her present trip 


T the Department of Agriculture I found a growing interest in Sudan 
A grass seed. This naturally brought to mind David B. Clarkson, who 
has made a heroic and notable campaign in first exploiting this oriental 
product in the United States. It was first introduced in this country in 1909 
and was enthusiastically received by the farmers in the semi-arid portion of 
the United States. In 1913 the seed, which was available only in limited 
quantities, sold at one*dollar a pound. Later, as it became more abundant, 
it could be obtained at from seven to ten cents a pound retail. 

This grass is especially adapted to irrigated districts, where yields have 
reached as high as two thousand pounds an acre. It is usually grown in culti- 
vated rows when a seed crop is desired, and planted in this way, it can be 
readily harvested with a row binder, and after curing in the field, can be 
thrashed with an ordinary grain separator. Sudan grass is making a gallant 
fight against its natural enemy, the Johnson grass, and although an admixture 
9° this grass does not injure the quality of the Sudan grass hay crop, it is felt 
that Sudan grass must prove the law of survival of the fittest. 
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“HE most picturesque, most loved and respected public man in Hawaii 
‘| today is Judge Sanford B. Dole, the son of Daniel Dole, a missionary to 
Hawaii, who in early days was president of Punahou College, Honolulu. 
Judge Dole was educated in the schools of Hawaii and in Williams College, 
graduating in the class of 67. Following his graduation he was the recognized 
leader of the bar of Hawaii for many years, and was a justice of the Supreme 
Court of the kingdom of Hawaii. Upon annexation, he was appointed gover- 
nor of the territory of Hawaii, retaining the office three years, when he was 
appointed United States judge for the district of Hawaii. He was reappointed 
by President Roosevelt, the terms of federal judges in the territories being for 
six-year periods and not for life as in the states. His second six-year term 
expired December 
16, 1915, and he was 
endorsed for reap- 
pointment by the 
bar of Hawaii, re- 
gardless of party 
affiliations of its 
members. 

Judge Dole is a 
handsome man, over 
six feet six inches in 
height, straight as a 
pine tree, muscular 
and athletic. Along, 
flowing beard gives 
him a patriarchal 
appearance, and de- 
spite his seventy-one 
years, he is active 
and alert, mentally 
as well as physically. 
He takes daily calis- 
thenics, and during 
a good part of the 
year takes a morn- 
ing swim. He does 
considerable literary 
work, writes poetry 
of rhythm and 
charm, makes more 
addresses and after- 


dinner talks than JUDGE SANFORD B. DOLE 


anv three men in The “Grand Old Man of Hawaii” who became president of the republic of 
H 1 : d : 1 Hawaii when the monarchy was overthrown. It was due primarily to his efforts 
onolu u, an al- while president that Hawaii sought annexation with the United States 


ways has something 

interesting to say. The style, even of his judicial decisions, is delightful, 
particularly in admiralty cases, in which branch of law his life in the islands, 
as well as his experience on the bench and at the bar, have made him an 
authority. He sails a yacht with skill, as he also rides a horse, or does anything 
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else well that he attempts in the way of outdoor sports. He is said to have 
paid the way of a number of men through college, being enthusiastically 
interested in young people and their getting on. He speaks the language of 
the Hawaiian people fluently and lives up to what the people call him—the 
“srand old man of Hawaii.” 








Courtesy the Boston Post 


























DR. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL AT THE TELEPHONE CELEBRATION 
Boston recently celebrated the fortieth anniversary of the initiation of the telephone. This occasion brought to 
light the curious fact that Brantford, Ontario, as Dr. Bell said in the Toronto Globe, became his thinking plac« 
and here the first transmission of the human voice over miles of telegraph line was actually accomplished 


HE rights and benefits of American citizenship have been appreciated 
gs more than ever before by those who have tried to obtain passports in 
the past few months. But—shades of the old plush photograph album— 
no longer will the government accept a tintype photograph. A tintype is no 
longer legal tender on a passport, nor will it be accepted from applicants for 
civil service examinations. A likeness on tin will soon be as rare a relic as the 
old daguerreotype. The rule has aroused the lovers of the antique. What, 
refuse a tintype? It is felt that another Paul Revere should arise, and that 
the furore caused by the stamp tax in Revolutionary days could be nothing 
compared with the indignation aroused by this ruling. One Senator found on 
his desk a protest against this order of the government posted in a village in 
Massachusetts. The good lady wanted to know why the authorities doubted 
her age when her application was accompanied by a tintype photograph. 
She insisted that it may not be known to the wise men at Washington, but 
tintypes are still the vogue among the swell society girls at home, and though 
she insisted, that ‘‘we intend to stand by the tintypes,”’ the pictures still 
go to the governmental scrap heap. 
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URING a particularly drowsy session, as the Senate pages wandered about, 
carrying books, bundles of papers and glasses of water here and there, 
an elderly man stood in the gallery, an interested spectator, and began 

to comment in low tones to his companion. ‘The doorkeeper, in sibilant 
whispers, reminded him this was “not allowed,” and with a disgusted look, 
the old man picked up his hat, and beckoning to his companion, walked out. 
‘‘When I was a page in the Senate,”’ he said, as they reached the door, “they 
allowed silent whispering in the gallery, but now they even seem afraid that 


somebody’ll smile. In my day, 
Senator Bob Johnson of Arkan- 
sas often made us all laugh. One 
day in ’56 there was a deadlock, 
and everybody was drowsy, but 
he insisted on making a speech, 
pretending that the vacant seats 
all around him were occupied, 
and his pantomime soon had the 
few remaining senators in a roar 
of laughter. He used to refer to 
the distinguished colleagues who 
waited upon his words absently 
but intently, and commented 
that the chamber was so full 
that he heard the voice of dis- 
content among the senators 
thronging about him in fancy. 

“Sam Houston, a few years 
before the Civil war, was counted 
as the great fun-maker of the 
Senate. He objected one day to 
the attitude of a statue, and 
said, ‘she acts like she had a boil 
under her arm.’ And then he 
commented upon another statue, 
that of an Indian woman with a 
papoose on her back, and said 
‘the head of the babe sticks out 
like the head of a turtle.’”’ 


\ X JHENEVER the possibili- 
ty of the United States 
going to war with any 

foreign nation is mentioned, 

someone is prompt to suggest 

Japan as our most likely 

antagonist. Naturally this is 

unpleasant for the Japanese 
residing or traveling in this 
country, but one intelligent 




















LAST SURVIVOR OF MONITOR 
John Driscoll, of Hampton, Virginia, is the last survivor of 
the oid Monitor, conqueror of the Merrimac in the Civil War. 
After the famous naval battle, President Lincoln summoned 
the Monitor’s crew to Washington and told them if anyone 
ever wanted a favor it would only be necessary to ask it. Mr. 
Driscoll, now seventy-six, never asked anything of the United 
States until recently, when he told the Navy Department 
a trip through the Panama Canal on a warship before he died 
would make him happy. The promise will be made good and 
he will sail on the next ship to make the passage 
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young business man fro: 
Tokio insistes that Japa 
is today enjoying grea 
prosperity because of th 
development of Japanes 
shipping. Fortunes ar: 
being made and the price 
on freight steamers ar 
limitless. More ships ar 
made possible for the Japa 
nese because of the La Fol 
lette Seamen’s bill, which, 
it has been declared, ha: 
driven what was left of the 
American merchant marine 
off the Pacific. 

The Hokuyo Steamship 
Company recently launched 
a steamer which was com 
pleted within a trifle ove 
three months after the lay- 
ing of the keel and wa 
made ready for sea three 
weeks later. 

It was only after Com- 
modore Perry’s arrival in 
Japan from the United 

States that the Japanese 

THE NEW CABINET HOSTESS awakened to the necessitv 

Seon after the selection of Newton D. Baker, of Cleveland, for : , 

Secretary of War, newspapers announced that Mrs. Baker consid- for ocean-going vessels and 

wTautcand in her home ant honty'an@'in thariee, ena ag | commercial relations with 

was a liberal contributor in her home city other countries. Japan's 

tremendous activity within 

the last year is significant when we note that six new, large freight-carrying 

steamships were launched within a month. There are over two thousand 

vessels of more than twenty tons registered in the Japanese merchant marine 

service, and incidentally while the merchant marine is being built up, the 
Japanese navy vards are equally busy. 


























ATRIOTIC military bodies are henceforth to be accorded all the privileges 
and honors of the National Guard in time of war, and Representative 
Richard Olney, 2d, has helped to preserve the ancient rights of the First 

Corps of Boston, a Massachusetts institution that antedates constitutional 
government in the United States. 

With the assistance of Representative Kahn, Mr. Olney also secured a 
provision in the appropriations bill enabling the Secretary of War to extend 
the benefits of military instruction and training along the lines of the Platts- 
burg idea. By the aid thus given through national legislation, military train- 
ing camps will be established in many sections of the country. It is expected 
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that nearly thirty thousand men will take part in the maneuvers this summer. 
Representative Olney has undoubtedly saved the continental army proposal 
from total collapse as the movement for training camps will have a tendency 
to facilitate enlistments and place military organization more directly under 
Federal control. He is an enthusiast over the ‘‘Plattsburg idea,’’ and believes 
that the appropriations should be sufficient to enable men and boys of mod- 
erate circumstances to have a full month of intensive training. 

Mr. Olney made his maiden speech in Congress in support of the Hill bill 
providing a remedy for the dyestuffs situation, about the middle of February 
of the present year. He told the House that ‘‘the dyestuffs industry can be 
made prosperous and 
profitable, and will put 
into employment thou- 
sands and thousands of 
skilled mechanics in this 
country.” He reviewed 
his personal experiences 
in visiting woolen mills, 
where the shortage of 
dyestuffs is a serious 
item. Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts, the principal 
city in his district, pro- 
duced the enormous 
amount of fifty-three 
million dollars in boot 
and shoe values last 
year, and the Represen- 
tative states that dye- 
stuffs play an important 
part in tanning leather. 
He produced evidence 
to show that there had 
been an advance of one 
hundred to one thousand 
per cent in the cost of 
dyes used in the manu- 
facture of leather. To 
this he added the further 
statement that the con- 
ditions existing in his 
own district were similar 
to those affecting the 
whole country. He ad- 
vocated an additional 
specific duty of seven 
and one-half cents a Photo by Schervee Studio 


pound on ‘dyestuffs, in 
; Hy r CONGRESSMAN RICHARD OLNEY, 2p 

the belief that it would Nephew of the Secretary of State in President Cleveland’s Cabinet, and 

make the manufacture member of the Committee on Military Affairs 
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of dyes in the United States an entirely feasible proposition. Mr. Olney feels, 
and he has expressed himself to the effect that a non-partisan tariff com 
mission would recognize in the dyestuffs situation an emergency matter tha 
would be promptly met, since it would remove the tariff issue in a case like 
this from partisan pol: 
tics. Inasmuch as tl 

first tariff commissio 

bill to be introduced b 

a Democrat was pre- 
sented by Mr. Olney, 
nearly a month before 
the President declared 
in its favor, his convic- 
tions along that line are 
easily understood. 

In keeping with hi 
consistent Congressional 
record, Representative 
Olney made his recom- 
mendations of cadet 
for Annapolis and West 
Point last year in strict 
accordance with the 
merit system—a feature 
too generally disre- 
garded and overlooked 
by many Congressmen 
of late, until their atten- 
tion had been directed 
to the matter by the 
necessities of more thor- 
ough supervision by 
army and navy heads, 
as a result of the foreign 
situation. Mr. Olney has 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL THOMAS W. GREGORY been active in enlisting 























the co-operation of 
banks, boards of trade, chambers of commerce, manufacturers and others in 
the activities of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The efforts 
of Mr. Olney and other men who understand the importance of the movement, 
were responsible for the large majority in favor of a continuation of this work 
by the Federal government, in the referendum submitted to the business men 
throughout the country by the United States Chamber of Commerce. 


HE men who knew and talked intiniately with Abraham Lincoln are 
T looked upon with ever-deepening veneration as year by year their 
numbers diminish and their voices become silent. Among the few 
remaining who enjoyed the personal acquaintance of the Great Emancipator 
is Hon. Smith Stimmel of Fargo, North Dakota—a member of the mounted 
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bodyguard of the President during the last years of the Civil War; he enjoys 

the distinction of being the only man on the lecture platform today who can 

speak concerning Abraham Lincoln from long personal experience. His remin- 

iscent addresses are highly appreciated, and have the glow of originality and 
husiasm. 

Educated at the Ohio Wesleyan University, Mr. Stimmel has received 

ites and honors from his Alma Mater. In his narration of events asso- 

d with Lincoln, there is a colloquial sincerity that no amount of eloquent 

e or redundant rhetoric can equal. 

n the War Department his record shows that he served as private, 
oral and sergeant in Bennett’s Independent Company, which acted as 
ecial escort and 
guard to Presi- 

nt Lincoln. In this 
ice Mr. Stimmel 
recognized as 








best horseman 
the company, a 
inction he gained 
ubduing a vic- 
horse belong- 
to the company, 
ch, as one of his 
rades says, no 
er man in the 
pany would vol- 
arily ride or 
m.”’ 
At the unveiling 
the bust of Abra- 
Lincoln, July 4, 
{, at Christiania, 
rway, Mr. Stim- 
| made an address 
hat is recorded as 
of the most 
noted Lincoln trib- 
1 delivered by 
Americans abroad. 


N the vast array of 
war photographs, 
the one that im- 
essed me most 
that showing 

» German Emper- 
with his six stal- 
it sons. I hap- HON, SMITH STIMMEL 


° Who enjoyed the personal friendship of Abraham Lincoln, and was a member of 
] ned to mention the Great Emancipator’s bodyguard during the last years of the Civil War 
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this at a dinner in Washington, and a grizzled old veteran asked: ‘‘Did you 
ever think that that picture represents an ambition of the Kaiser?” 

Pushing away the dishes before him and taking up his fork, he proceeded 
to draw a diagram on the table. “‘You remember,” he continued, ‘‘when 
Caesar became emperor of Rome, it was his dream to control other empires 
and have on those thrones his own friends; Philip the Second in the heyday 
of Spanish glory dreamed of extending his empire to other hemispheres in the 
new world and putting his family on the thrones; Napoleon’s dream of found- 
ing a dynasty with his relatives on the various thrones in Europe led to his 
Waterloo. 

“The Kaiser, also, had dreams, and it is my belief that his vision was to 
put each one of his six sons on a throne. For was not Europe crying for 
kings? Has not a ready-made king been furnished for many smaller countries 
in Europe? The blood of the Hohenzollerns flows in the veins of King Albert 
of Belgium! 

“The greatest dreams of the Kaiser centered on South America where the 
ghostly visions of Don Pedro in Brazil or the fate of Maximilian in Mexico 
had no terrors for him. And perhaps his dreams of commercial conquest 
were even a means to accomplish the establishment all over the world of 
his own imperial conviction of the ‘divine right of kings.’ 

“This ambition either consciously or unconsciously, permeates the entire 
German people. Through these six stalwart and splendid specimens of 
German manhood they see a vision that ‘Deutschland uber alles’ might become 
permanent through the universal rulership of the house of Hohenzollern.”’ 

There were many protests around the table, especially from men who had 
seen the Kaiser, and others who had lived in Germany, but the grizzled old 
veteran who had spent many years in. the embassies and legations of the 
different countries, insisted that developments after the war would indicate 
that his picture was more of the Kaiser’s dream of empire than the visionary 
suggestion of a former diplomat. 

Q MM F 
7 ism C0 
HE latest declaration of Thomas Taggart that he will not permit the 
use of his name as a candidate for a seat in the United States Senate 
marks his third refusal to aspire to the same honor, at a time when any 
doubt about his being the choice of his state seems entirely out of the question. 

In 1909 when Kern and Shively precipitated a bitter contest in the legis- 
lature, there was little doubt that the name of Thomas Taggart would have 
combined the forces. At that time he dictated a statement for publication 
eliminating himself from any consideration and stepped aside for two of his 
friends, leaving them to work it out between them. Shively was the choice of 
the legislature after many ballots. . 

Again in 1914, when the state convention was nominating, Taggart was 
importuned to become a candidate or to allow the use of his name. He was 
the friend of Shively. There was no opposition to Shively, but delegates were 
anxious to honor the man who had for years been piloting others to victory 
and who had done more for the Democratic party in Indiana with his time and 
money than any other individual. He was forced to declare that any delegate 
who presented his name to the convention must forfeit his friendship. Then 
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he induced the committee on resolutions to include a paragraph nominating 
Shively by acclamation. 

When Governor Ralston named Thomas Taggart as United States Sena- 
tor ‘he other day, one had but to read the newspapers of Indiana of all political 
faiths, and to glance through the letters and telegrams that came to Governor 
Ralston and to Mr. Taggart personally from men regardless of politics, to 
know that it was the most popular political move that had been made by any 
party in Indiana in a good many years. 

further evidence of the popularity of Senator Taggart is exhibited in 
thousands of expressions of regret when he declared he would not allow the use 
of his name as the party candidate. There has been an open revolt threatened 
by those who declare the 
convention should nominate 
him in spite of his announce- 
ment. Those who know him 
best, however, know that 
when he says he will decline 
he means just what he says 
and that no pressure can 
move him. With no reflec- 
tion upon any other candi- 
date it is conceded that 
Thomas Taggart has ele- 
ments of strength with the 








voters of all political parties, 
including the solid Democ- 
racy, that would mean no 
less then twenty-five thou- 
sand votes in Indiana. Others 
make it even stronger, but 
this figure is conservative. 


N the Democratic side 

of the House of Rep- 

resentatives they call 
them “the wasp, the bee 
and the hornet,’’ and these 
words are whispered when 
the three Republican Con- 
gressmen so designated arise 
to join in a colloquy. The 
“wasp” isJ. Hampton 
Moore, the wiry little Con- 
gressman from Philadel- 
phia, who knows how to put 
the “sting” in a query dur- SENATOR THOMAS TAGGART — 
ing an exciting debate. The for Samucl M. Ralston as United States Seneter od tnlctn to 
busy ‘*hee’”’ is Congressman take the place of the late Senator Shively. His desire to step aside 


M dellof W ° in favor of his friend, Governor Ralston, for the short-term Senator- 
Jionde oO yoming, ship, is fully understood by his friends in Kansas, 
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always ‘‘buzzing” around and ready to make a debate hum with pert 
questions. The gentleman from Washington, with bushy beard, is the ‘ 
net,’’ and the heavy ‘‘punches” that now and then light on a tender spo 
the telling blows of Congressman Humphrey of Seattle. 

It has been many years since the Republican party has required this sort 
of talent which is always developed to a high degree in the opposition party, 
There are many Democrats who are even longing for the good old times when 
they can rise and shine in debate with a remark now and then that carries with 
it the fire of the offensive rather than the suavity demanded in the defensive. 
As the year advances, the arguments on various legislative matters indicate 
the increasing feeling of partisanship which always grows apace during the 
years of Presidential elections, with the lively anticipation of patronage bud- 

gets, and the office-holders feel that it is time for 
them to prove their worth and sit tight on the job. 


lent 
hor- 
are 


SMALL boy in the corridor of the Senate had 
on hand a fire-cracker, left over from last 
Fourth of July, and the temptation to see 

it go off was too much for him. He quickly 
struck a match and “touched off” the cracker. 
“Bang!”’ she went in the corridor, while out of 
the committee rooms popped the heads, as the 
little puff of smoke died away. “A bomb!” “A 
bomb!”’ was heard on every side. 

Even a tire blowing out at the side door, 
startles someone, for the fire in the parliament 
buildings at Ottawa has served to increase the 
vigilance of those in charge of the safety of the 
Capitol. 


OMBRE, paper-covered government reports are not as popular as yellow- 
S back novels, but Governor Yager’s report of the conditions in Porto 
Rico for 1915 has been more than confirmed by returning visitors. One 
gentleman I met had traveled all over the world for eleven years—his wife 
and family had been taken away from him, and he sought consolation in travel. 
He had visited the most remote sections of the globe and insisted that “if 
there is one place on earth where I could settle down to enjoy the sunset of 
my life, it is the island of Porto Rico.’’ This conversation interested me, 
especially in reviewing the conditions that have led up to the wonderful 
prosperity of the island for the past two years. The sugar plantations have 
never made so much money. The increase to three million, seven hundred 
thousand in 1915, produced a balance of trade in favor of Porto Rico of over 
fifteen million, more than has ever been shown on that side of the ledger before 
in the history of the island. 

Porto Rico emphasizes a tendency to confine its external trade to the 
United States. The banking institutions are thriving. They are even having 
“‘red-hot’’ elections, and the Hon. Luis Munoz Rivera is now serving his 
third term at Washington as resident commissioner for Porto Rico. 
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Nearly two hundred thousand pupils are attending the schools in Porto 
Rico. and of these, seventy-five per cent live in the barrios—that is, in the 
rural districts outside of the cities and towns. The graded schools have 
attracted attention because of the efficient work they are doing. 

The report of the commissioner of education is most exhaustive and 
extensive, and furnishes an interesting review of what has been accomplished 
in the island since 1898. 
The normal depart- 
ments, industrial night 
schools, college of law, 
medicine, agricultural 
and economic arts, all 
attest to the efficiency 
of the work being done 
in the island. A dairy 
laboratory has been 
erected on the college 


grol nds. 








NE of the impor- 

tant events in the 

financial history 
of Porto Rico was the 
successful completion of 
an irrigation project, 
which has brought pros- 
perity to a portion of 
the island heretofore 
severely injured by 
drouth. Wages were in- 
creased in the sugar in- 
dustry over twenty per 
cent during the grinding 
season, but the wages in 
the coffee and tobacco 
plantations remained 


Copyright by American Photo Company 














HON. ARTHUR YAGER 

about the same. Low Governor of Porto Rico, who says it is becoming more manifest every 
wages bave generally... ™~ S= So vteceet om of bat cots poems & or Oe 
prevailed in Porto Rico, 
owing to the density of the population of the island, but civil regulation laws 
have now been adopted in reference to child labor. 

In spite of the restrictions to trade caused by the war, the commerce of 
San Juan harbor is greatly increased. There is a desire on the part of Porto 
Rico to participate in the operations of the laws of the United States, on equal 
terms with the states and territories. There is a love among the Porto Ricans 
for music and regimental organization, and it is believed that troops could 
be recruited there that would be a great credit to Porto Rico and the protec- 
torate government. 

A recent map of the island indicates that surveys of public lands are being 
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made as rapidly as possible, which is adjusting gradually the congestic 
population in centralized districts. 

The proximity of Porto Rico to the United States and the frequent 
direct steamship service now afford one an opportunity to enjoy a vaca ji 
in Porto Rico and return within two weeks. Porto Ricans are already 
paring to send their delegates to the National Conventions at St. Louis 
Chicago, with brass bands. Porto Ricans generally have an apprecia 
of what the United States has done for the island, and they desire to remai 
a part and parcel of the great republic of North America—a sharp distincii 
to the general feeling reported to exist in the Philippines. 




















HALL OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, WASHINGTON 
A scene of unusual activity during the annual session for the election of officers which was held in April. 
Hereafter officers of the association will be elected for three years and cannot be re-elected 


NE little lady upon her first visit to Washington said to herself as she 
munched away in the Senate refectory, ‘“‘Why, this is better than a 
movie. There is the man who was.mentioned in the papers this morn- 


” 


ing.’’ She pointed to Senator Warren Harding, who has a sort of a “double” 
in Warren Kerrigan. He was then being considered by the National Com- 
mittee in Chicago as a possible temporary chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. Her escort pointed out Senator J. Hamilton Lewis just 
taking his place at a table, bowing politely all around betimes. Then in 
sauntered slender, dignified, courteous Senator Lodge and his stalwart col- 
league, Senator Weeks of Massachusetts, offering a strong contrast in physical 
appearance. Out through the door strolled Senator Hoke Smith whom she 
had watched eating pie just as though he hailed from Boston and the pie 
belt. At a corner table Senator L. Y. Sherman was eating bread and milk; 
and Senator Tillman in another corner sacred to his occupancy sat eating 
greens, in winter and summer his favorite dish at a late lunch. Senator 
William Alden Smith never represses his ancestral predilection for custard 
pie, while Senator Warren of Wyoming, serene and comfortable, essayed a 
formidable beefsteak. 

Supremely unconscious of curious eyes, the Senatorial jaws are even 
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busier in enjoying the lengthened lunch hour than wordy warfare in the long 
discussions on the floor above, and the chaplain’s prayer when the Senate 
convenes at noon serves as the ancient “grace after meals,” with which these 
pious sires ended each meal. Senator Stone generally comes softly down 
the stairs, looking for his favorite luxury, ‘hot biscuit and honey,” and while 
Vice-President Marshall spends only a, few moments at his “bite and sup,” 
Senator Overman believes in a good old-fashioned dinner in the middle of 
the day. Senator Hitchcock, ever loyal to Nebraska and her chief cereal, 
seldom fails to order stewed corn. 

‘Senatorial pudding’”’ was pronounced ‘“‘pure food” and especially grateful 
to Senatorial palates, and no ironical allusion was made to the pork-barrel 
when the beans were passed with the ruddy ketchup bottle from the factory 
of the fifty-seven varieties. 

Lunches are as varied in their makeup as the temperaments of the men 
who eat them, and now it is claimed that a new restaurant manager from 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, will see that the Senatorial palates lack neither 
quality nor variety of delicious dishes. There is a tradition that a hotel man 
is never a great success unless he is born, brought up, raised, 
reared, or had a long experience in a New England hotel. 


N event celebrated with unction characteristic of the man 

A was the eightieth birthday of ‘‘Uncle Joe” Cannon. Uncle 

Joe was the last of the czars high up in the Speaker’s 
chair to wield the power second to that of the President, and 
his public activities reach back to the days of Abraham Lin- 
coln. At the recent ‘‘come-back meeting”’ he stated that one of 
the greatest men he had met in his years of public life was 
Thomas Brackett Reed, the author and originator of the par- _ 
liamentary rules, now standardized the world over. On the 
same night, at another function, Speaker Clark referred to 
Thomas B. Reed as possessing, with one exception, the greatest 
mind of any man with whom he had come in contact. These two 
men, Speaker Champ Clark and former Speaker Joe Cannon, are 
eminently qualified to fully appreciate the genius of Reed. 

When Uncle Joe was congratulated upon his support of the 
President, he remarked, with that familiar twinkle in his eye: 

“I am not supporting the President; the President has turned 

a somersault and is supporting me. He has come around to see things, after 
being in the presidential chair, of which he had no inkling when he was 
merely a party candidate.” 

Uncle Joe insists he can still dance the hornpipe, sing a song, make a speech 
and be just as gallant to the ladies as in the days when he ruled as Speaker. 
He sits at the table on the Republican side, with his face aglow, enjoying 
the proceedings with more relish than when, with wrinkled brow, he used 
to take up the gavel and face not only a hostile party, but a virulent factional 
fight. He ‘‘came back’’ with a hard political punch as a debater, and insists 
that in the coming struggle of 1916 he will see one of the most exhilarating of 
the fifteen presidential campaigns which he has witnessed during his long and 
busy career. 
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HREE living Presidents of the United States have been non-smokers, 
and this brings up the ever-recurring subject of nicotine to those who 
point with pride to Presidents of the United States as examples. Some 

well-cured smoker has discovered the fact that the nicotinists are a necessary 
leaven to the “‘loaf’’ of life. He points out gleefully that the Cabinet of the 
Presidegt is divided and that half are smokers 
and the other half non-smokers. When the roll] 
is called of the presidential advisers the sinok- 
ers do not suffer in comparison. It is pointed 
out that Secretaries Lansing, Lane, Houston, 
Baker and Wilson, the smokers, are the men 
who seem to just think things out and deliber- 
ate. As a last trump card the smoker calls at- 
tention to the fact that William J. Bryan and 
most of the real trouble makers in the world 
are the fellows who have not been able to 
soothe their own nerves and consequently get 
on the nerves of everybody else. In the mean- 
time, the devotees of ‘““My Lady Nicotine’ go 
on burning incense to the sedative weed which 
Sir Walter Raleigh introduced at the court of 
Queen Elizabeth. They thought he was on fire 
when he blew the smoke through his nose, but 
Sir Walter ‘‘lost his head’’ literally on the block insist those who see ghostly 
and tragic phantoms in the increasing consumption of the weed that has 
flowered into a golden apple of trade and commerce. 


MPRESSIONS are sometimes more important in leading to a conclusion 
| than what appears to be an array of incontrovertible facts. When the news 

was flashed to this country that the Chinese Republic was only a passing 
dream, and that Yuan Shi Kai had again launched an imperial dynasty, | 
felt, after talking with a number of Chinese who had been educated and 
lived in this country for many years, that this would never last. The life- 
giving serum of democracy had entered into the blood of the great nation, 
and I believed that it would never again revert to a permanently dynastic 
rule. Following the blaze of Dewey’s guns at Manila, the republic of China 
was born; there was revealed the handwriting on the wall that the imperial 
dynasty could not continue, but would at least assume the form of a democracy, 
and Yuan would be merely a President instead of an Emperor. 

The republic of China was made practicable through the influence of the 
Chinese who had lived in the United States and caught the real vision of what 
a democracy might mean for that great country of four hundred millions, and 
returned to China with the message of the new civilization. 


NE thousand printed pages constitutes the report of the hearings in 
O reference to the confirmation of Louis D. Brandeis as Justice of the 
Supreme Court. This was the first time that a public hearing was ever 
held in reference to the appointment to the supreme bench. In fact it is the 
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first time in recent years that a President’s appointment to the Supreme bench 
has been so vigorously challenged as to result in a public hearing. The pro- 
ceeding, however, was a fitting sequel to the active career of the appointee 
in the direction of investigations upon the cases of other men. In the mean- 
time, the Supreme Court continued to hand down decisions every Monday 
morning when in session. The Attorney-General, Solicitor-General and 





SIR JOHNSTON FORBES ROBERTSON 
The eminent English actor, who in his farewell address to America in Sanders’ Theatre at Harvard College warned 
Americans not to live in a fool’s paradise but to prepare themselves against national attack -“ 
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assistants were present as a 
matter of respect to the 
court to hear in person the 
verdict of cases handled by 
the Department of Justice. 
The testimony in the 
Brandeis hearing revealed 
the thrifty side of a lawyer's 
career, with modest fees of 
two hundred dollars and 
under. Some cynical mem- 
bers of other professions 
suggested that there ought 
to be some standardized or 
regulated method of charg- 
ing for legal services, in fact 
all professional services, so 
that a better distribution of 
the “plums” of life might 
be made, on the same basis 
as that planned by the vari- 
ous labor unions or by those 
dreamers who have ideals as 
to the distribution of wealth 
and property, approximating 
a more equitable basis than 


has been revealed in the fee 

: PROGRESSIVE CONGRESSMAN FROM LOUISIANA records of the law courts 
Waitmell P. Martin, of the Third Louisana district, is one of the ; ° e , 

seven Progressives in the House of Representatives and the first non- and hearings. The inherit- 


Denes Comemeees tors Lesines ln owes wes Zee ance bill ought to fret pro- 
the last congress‘onal election bolted the party because of the sugar tect the estates from legal 
beet Se ee ay og 1,426 votes. He was nJunderers in order to meas- 
ure up to the altruistic ideals 
involved in leaving money to heirs, wives and children, widows and orphans, 
for their support and maintenance. When the legal factories of the country 
strike a good streak of pay ore in the probate and bankruptcy courts or in 
receiverships, they never let go apparently until the famishing wants and 
necessities of the legal genius have been fully adjusted and satisfied. 























HE past year has witnessed some trying days for the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in the House, as well as for the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in the Senate. Questions have arisen, for which there was no 

precedent, in fact, lately, hitherto unheard of precedents have been estab- 
lished: During this time Chairman Henry D. Flood of the House Com- 
mittee and Senator Stone of the Senate, have maintained cool heads, realizing 
that judicial and well-tempered decisions are more necessary now than in 
ordinary times. 

Chairman Flood has had many years’ experience in Congress, and although 
frequently it was thought he must disagree with some of his colleagues and the 
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administration, yet, out of the variety of ideas, suggestions and notions 
deluging the Committee from every side, his one supreme purpose was to main- 
tain natural poise, and control the ‘‘tempers.’’ He was born in Virginia, the 
native state of the President, but, as in the old days of the “house of Bur- 
gesses,”” even good patriots do not always agree. Chairman Flood’s full 
name is Henry De La War Flood, and he is from Appomattox, the place which 
is always associated with the conclusion of the Civil War. 

A graduate of the Washington and Lee University and the University of 
Virginia, he was later elected to both houses of the General Assembly of 
Virginia. As a member of the Virginia ‘Constitutional convention, he made 
a record which convinced the people of his district that he was made of the 
“right stuff” for a Congressman, and after his first election to the fifty-seventh 
Congress, he has received, seven successive times, the 
hearty approval of his constituents. 

He has paid a most generous tribute to the other 
members of his committee, who have given faithful and 
able service in dispatching the heavy influx of new busi- 
ness. Virginia, North Carolina and Texas have been 
the potent states in the Wilson administration, so far as 
furnishing Democratic leaders is concerned. 


NE of the eminent witnesses who appeared at the 
hearing of the Naval Affairs Committee was Mr. 
Thomas Alva Edison. While many of the ques- 
tions had to be repeated to him, his keen-witted responses 
indicated he had not lost an appreciation of humor, even 
in the discussion of grave problems. His life experience 
as an inventor led him to suggest an appropriation of 
three million dollars for a haval experimental laboratory 
for the use of the advisory board appointed by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. He insisted that the government 
could not expect results without furnishing equipment 
and the services of experts, the same as an individual or corporation would 
furnish in undertaking to solve great problems. The naval hearings included 
the testimony of many peace as well as preparedness experts. 

One of the messengers outside kept repeating the words of Patrick Henry’s 
address—‘‘Is life so dear or peace so sweet?” until former Secretary Bryan 
came along outside, and then his soliloquizing ceased as he tried again to 
pronounce ‘‘pacifist”” quickly, with a refrain of ‘Sister Susie’s Sewing Shirts 
for Soldiers.” 


S the years pass, the dinner party routine and regulations in “high” 
society become laws as inimitable as the Mede’s Code. At the 
table all must be seated according to rank, not only the gentlemen, 

but especially the ladies, and when seated it does not matter whether they 
enjoy the dinner or the conversation; they may be flipped in the eye with 
erratic grape-fruit juice, or in silence may hear a neighbor eat, but punctuality 
is the one thing that is insisted upon. The guests arrive at just one—not 
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five or ten minutes before or five minutes after the designated hour—and 
the dinner is finished on schedule time, the guests being given twenty minutes 
to take leave of the hostess and fare forth on the way. This recalls old times 
on the railway trains when we were given twenty minutes for dinner. 

Then there is the ‘dinner call,” which lasts just five minutes, during which 
the caller greets the hostess who receives with her hat on as if she were just 
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leaving—a strong hint for you to be brief. Visiting cards must be exchanged 
whether there is prospect of a game of bridge or not, and the mere formal 
words of “charming dinner” has passed current. 

Woe to the one who neglects the details of usage. One distinguished 
American had his dates mixed on a dinner, and discovered his error the follow- 
ing morning. He sought to make his peace with his hostess by sending her 
a rare and costly bunch of orchids—but he received no reply. A day later 
he met her at another reception and saw that she was wearing the orchids. 
With a courtly bow he approached and kissed her hand and humbly said: 

“Fair lady, am I forgiven?” 

She looked at him a moment in silence, then smiled as she said archly, 
pointing to the flowers: ‘You see, I wear your orchids.” 

They were the rare butterfly orchids that have been the sensation of the 
Botanic Gardens. That man was a real diplomat. 
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Seeing C ongress | hrough 
the Speaker's Eyes 


by Mrs. George F. Richards 


ODERN invention is the cause 
of overcrowded legislation in 
Congress,” said the Honor- 
able Champ Clark, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. ‘The 
trouble is, states have got in the habit of 
using Congress as a dumping ground for 
legislation that belongs to states alone. 
There are plenty instances of this, but the 
long debate over the child labor bill and 
debates on pure food bills that have come 
up from time to time, are fair examples. 


These, and similar questions should be ° 


settled by states and not by Congress. 
Through the telephone, telegraph, wireless, 
daily newspapers, quick railroad and mail 
service and other modern inventions, the 
states are now brought into such close 
touch with each other that state rights 
are not so strictly observed as in the 
early days, and local matters are made to 
take on a National color which was lack- 
ing in the old days of stage coach and 
saddle.” 

The Speaker leaned back on the great 

. leather couch in the House lobby and gave 
the NATIONAL the benefit of a half hour’s 
talk, and much genuine information in 
the midst of his already overcrowded day, 
while through the wide open doors came 
fragments of war talk, as members hotly 
debated the Army bill on the floor of the 

louse but a few feet away. 

“Yes,” said the Speaker, ‘modern in- 
ventions have thrown on Congress a great 
mass of legislation that does not rightfully 
belong there. About thirty thousand bills 


are now before Congress. Among them 
is a large per cent that, in my opinion, 
ought not to come before it. Another 


large per cent are practically duplicates, 
triplicates and quadruplicates dealing with 
practically the same subjects, but intro- 
duced by different members. When the 
Titanic went down, more than fifty bills 
were immediately introduced, all dealing 


with icebergs and safety-at-sea methods. 
By such duplication much valuable time 
is lost in committee work. I’ve sometimes 
thought it might not be a bad idea to have 
a special committee to look over bills, 
eliminate unnecessary phraseology, weed 
out duplicates and put the bills into con- 
cise and legislative form before they go 
to the committees for consideration. In 
that way much important time would be 
saved and the work of Congress speeded 
up. No one ever really knows whether 
or not a law is constitutional until it has 
come before the Supreme Court for a de- 
cision and every word has been construed. 
For that reason, as well as for others, it is 
desirable that new legislation should be as 
concise as possible and so be less liable to 
misinterpretation; but,’’ added the Speaker 
“in spite of this mass of business we are 
going to get through the session as early 
as we can, and yet finish up the work in 
good shape.” 

Commenting on certain proposed Con- 
stitutional amendments, Speaker Clark 
remarked that it is a notable fact that 
although in these days they are rare, there 
were ten such amendments in the First 
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Congress, coming largely from Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire in fulfillment 
of pledges made to secure the acceptance 
of the constitution by those states. Re- 
ferring to the work done at the present 
session the Speaker said: ‘There has been 
much loose talk—some of it idiotic and some 
of it malicious—about the dawdling of 
Congress. So far as the House is concerned 
there is no truth in it. I am not under- 
taking to speak for the Senate for I know 
nothing worth while touching its business, 
but the business of the House is farther 
advanced than usual at this date. No 
House in the twenty-two years I have been 
here has worked so steadily and industri- 
ously as this one. It has not adjourned a 
single day since it convened on January 
third. It has worked six to seven hours a 
day with occasional night sessions. Add 
two hours each day for committee work, 
to say nothing of the time necessary for 
department work and correspondence, and 
it makes a good day’s work. It’s a fine 
record and yet the public is constantly 
misled into believing that Congress is not 
working. 

“Of course, some of those critics without 
any responsibility could pass bills carrying 
a billion dollars in a few hours, but mem- 
bers who are responsible cannot pass bills 
that way, and the taxpayers who foot the 
bills do not want them to be passed that 
way. Congress will not remain in session 
a single day longer than is necessary for 
the proper transaction of public business.” 

Commenting on the mass of legislation 
that overwhelms Congress the Speaker 
said: “There are three kinds of big meas- 
ures which now come before Congress that 
should be entirely eliminated. These are 
the District of Columbia, Claims and 
Pensions. The District of Columbia 
should have a Legislature of its own and 
say how its own money raised by taxation 
should be spent. It is ridiculous to govern 
Washington by men who know nothing 
of local conditions. 

“Claims should not be loaded on Con- 
gress. They should go before a special 
court created for their adjudication, and 
its decision should be final. I am of the 
opinion it would be a good idea to have 
the court held from time to time in differ- 
ent sections of the country. Neither 
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should pensions be dealt with by Con- 
gress. They should be handled by a 
Board composed of fair-minded, honest 
men, whose duty it should be to investi- 
gate the claim and award a just payment, 
and the decision of the Board should be 
final. There are a great number of just 
pension claims and some bogus ones. 
Special pensions, as now awarded, in my 
opinion, tend to give an unfair advantage 
to a few people. Personally I am in favor 
of reasonable pensions, and I voted for 
the Sherwood bill. 

“Congress is too large a body to handle 
any of the three subjects I have men- 
tioned, and it ought to be relieved from 
their consideration. Under the present 
system not only is Congress swamped 
with this class of bills, but people who are 
entitled to the money are often compelled 
to wait years before it is given them. I 
know of some perfectly just claims that 
have been held up sixteen years by this 
method, which could have been quickly 
adjusted by a special court whose sole 
business it was to act on such matters.” 

+ * * 

When Speaker Champ Clark came to 
Congress in 1893 there were 357 members 
of the House instead of 435 as now serve 
under the more recent apportionment. 
Mr. Clark served his apprenticeship as 
“baby member” in much the same 
fashion as do the new members of today. 
That was the 53rd Congress. Charles F. 
Crisp of Georgia, was Speaker; W. L. 
Wilson, democratic floor leader, and Thomas 
B. Reed minority leader at that time. 
And it is a curious happenstance that the 
House was not again democratic until 
Champ Clark, its baby member in the 
53rd Congress, sixteen years later was 
elected Speaker of the 62nd Congress. 
Another curious twist of fate in 1911 
made Charles R. Crisp, son of the former 
Speaker, parliamentarian of the House 
under Speaker Clark, and the younger 
Crisp is now in Congress sitting under the 
rigid discipline of the Speaker’s gavel. 

Under the old system of assigning seats 
in the House, marbles bearing numbers 
to correspond with those designating each 
member were placed in a box from which 
they were drawn by a blind-folded page. 
The man whose number was first drawn 
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HON. CHAMP CLARK 
Member of Congress from Missouri and Speaker of the House of Representatives 


had first choice of seats, except those 
always reserved for the floor leaders of 


both parties. In the first and fourth 
Congresses of which he was a member, 
Champ Clark drew first choice, and the 
luck continued with him in a near-first 
choice for sixteen years, when the tide 
turned, and he was next to the last. But 
Mr. Clark’s leadership was so well recog- 
nized that offers to “swap seats” poured 
in on all sides and he was forced to 
accept one in his accustomed row. Com- 
menting on the new method of seating 


members whereby no seats are assigned, 
the desks removed and other changes from 
the former custom made, Speaker Clark 
said: “I think the old way of seating was 
the best. It is better for every man to 
have a seat of his own. Even now seats 
could be numbered and members could 
be assigned to them just as before, only 
there wouldn’t be quite so much banging 
of desk tops as there was once.” 

When the National Press Club gave a 
reception a few weeks ago to “baby Con- 
gressmen,” Champ Clark made the most 
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telling talk of the evening. He pointed 
out the path they must tread if they would 
win out; and there was both wit and 
wisdom in the advice he gave them. He 
told of his own experiences as a green 
member and how he put his shoulder to 
the wheel and pushed just as hard when 
he was new and had but poor committee 
assignments as when he got to the top. 
“Don’t complain and don’t kick,” said the 
Speaker, “work just as though the com- 
mittees suited you exactly and pretty 
soon you will find yourselves 
jumping from the foot to the 
top. 

The Speaker emphasized 
the wisdom of keeping men in 
Congress, as a representative’s 
usefulness increases with time. 
“A man has to learn to be a 
representative just the same as 
he has to learn to be a black- 
smith, a carpenter, a farmer or 
a lawyer. Useful and influen- 
tial Congressmen are made 
largely by experience and 
practice,” said the Speaker. 
“A new Congressman must 
begin at the foot of the class 
and spell up. Of course, the 
more brains, tact, energy, 
courage, and industry he has 
the quicker he will get up. If 
he possess these qualities, and 
if his constituents will keep 
him in the House, he is as cer- 
tain to rise as the sparks are 
to fly upward. No human 
power can keep him down. It is only fair 
and rational to assume that every Repre- 
sentative’s constituents desire to see him 
among the ‘topnotchers.’ 

“Let us take the present House and see 
how long the men who hold the high places 
have served. I cannot name all, but will 
cite a few as samples. 

“Mr. Speaker Cannon is serving his 
fortieth year. He holds the record, or, 
in pugilistic parlance, ‘he holds the belt,’ for 
length of service in the House in our entire 
history. In several Congresses he was 
chairman of the great Committee on Ap- 
propriations and then was Speaker eight 
years, only one man, Henry Clay, having 
been Speaker longer. 
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“T am serving my twenty-second year; 
Minority Leader Mann is serving his 
twentieth year; Mr. Kitchin, chairman of 
Ways and Means, his sixteenth; Mr. 
Fitzgerald, chairman of Appropriations, 
his eighteenth; Mr. Moon, chairman of 
the Post Office and Post Roads, his twen- 
tieth; Mr. Jones, chairman of Insular 
Affairs and ‘father of the House,’ his 
twenty-sixth; Mr. Flood, chairman of 
Foreign Affairs, his sixteenth; Mr. Hay, 
chairman of Military Affairs, his twentieth; 
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BLIZZARD 


Mr. Glass, chairman of Banking and 


Currency, his sixteenth; Mr. Webb, 
chairman of the Judiciary, his fourteenth; 
Mr. Adamson, chairman of Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, his twentieth; Mr. 
Stephens, chairman of Indian Affairs, his 
twentieth; Mr. Slayden, chairman of the 
Library, his twentieth; Mr. Henry, chair- 
man of Rules, his twentieth; Mr. Lever, 
chairman of Agriculture, his sixteenth; 
Mr. Padgett, chairman of the Navy, his 
sixteenth; Mr. Burnett, chairman of Com- 
mittee on Immigration, his eighteenth; 
Mr. Lloyd, chairman of Accounts, his 
twentieth; and Mr. Sparkman, chairman 
of Rivers and Harbors, his twenty-second. 
There are other big chairmanships, but 
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these will suffice to show that as a rule 
the big places go to old and experienced 
members, for most of the men who rank 
close to the chairmen are old-timers. The 
same thing holds good with reference to 
members of the minority. As an illustra- 
tion, Messrs. Gillett and Cooper, who are 
serving their twenty-fourth year, are the 
ranking Republicans on Appropriations 
and Foreign Affairs, almost certain to be 
chairmen thereof should the Republicans 
ever again have a majority in the House, 
as in that event, in all probability, Mr. 
Mann will be Speaker, unless he is nomi- 
nated for President next June. 


Phow by 
Mrs. Richards 


“Go through the whole list and you 
will find, with few exceptions, that the men 
of long service have the high places. 

“In the second and third Congresses in 
which I served, Maine, with only four 
Members, had the Speakership and the 
chairmanship of the great Committees on 


Ways and Means, Navy, and Public 
Buildings and Grounds—a most remark- 
able circumstance, giving the Pine Tree 
State an influence in the House and the 
country out of all proportion to her popu- 
lation and wealth. These four men— 
Reed, Dingley, Boutelle, and Millikin— 
each served in the House twenty years or 
more. Other States might profit by her 
example. 
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“No man should be elected to the House 
simply to gratify his ambition. All mem- 
bers should be elected for the good of the 
country.” 

* * * 

Speaker Clark commented on the work 
done by Republican minority leader James 
R. Mann of Illinois, paying him a high 
tribute. Said the Speaker: ‘Mann is the 
greatest worker I ever knew. He is 
familiar with every detail of every bill 
before the House; he knows its exact 
status and is alert and watchful every 
minute. When I was minority leader I 
turned over much of the detail work to 
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ranking members of the committees, 
both to save handling so much detail 
myself and also to fit them for chairman- 
ships when the Democratic party should 
come into power. But Mann personally 
attends to all that detail work and it is 
astonishing to see what he can accomplish 
without wearing himself out.” 
* * * 

And does some one ask, “How 
Congress look on Speaker Clark?” The 
answer is easy. Congress looks on him as 
a born leader whose loyalty and upright- 
ness is unquestioned. Calm, well poised 
and with the ripened experience of a 
quarter of a century spent in high political 
office he has the respect, confidence and 


does 
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affectionate regard of those 435 members of 

Congress whom he holds in check not only 

by the sharp rap of his gavel, but also by 

his moral influence and forceful personality. 
*~ * * 

Drifting into desultory comment the 
Speaker chatted freely about many po- 
litical lineups in the early days of his own 
career. Among others he referred to old 
Jehu Baker of Illinois, who for a quarter 
of a century or more was a familiar figure 
around Congress, of which he was at one 
time a member. The Speaker said Baker 
once asked him who, in his opinion, was 
the greatest general, statesman, orator, 
poet or dramatist. To these questions 
Mr. Clark answered: ‘‘Napoleon was the 
greatest general, Thomas Jefferson the 
greatest statesman, Daniel Webster the 
greatest orator, Byron the greatest poet 
and Bacon the greatest dramatist.” 

This suggests the thought that per- 
haps Mr. Clark may take the Bacon side 
of the controversy as to the authorship of 
the Shakespearian plays, or support the 
theory that they are of composite origin 
by the famous authors of that day, when 
play-writing was. a fad among them. 

In answer to the question of whether 
Congress of today is up to the earlier 
standards, the Speaker replied that it 
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would compare favorably with them. “Of 
course, some,” said he, “have beenespecially 
brilliant, and in the first Congress in which 
I served there were no less than sixteen 
generals included in its membership, all 
of whom had won great distinction before 
entering. But the average remains about 
the same.” 
* * * 

A wood fire blazed and crackled on the 
hearth nearby; bits of flickering sunlight 
gave brilliant color to the famous paint- 
ings that line the lobby walls; men paced 
back and forth in animated discussion of 
what constitutes adequate national de- 
fence; but the Speaker talked on, drifting 
into incidents of his early Congressional 
experiences, forgetful for the moment of 
the many cares of state that rest on his 
broad shoulders. Louder and _ louder 
through the open doors came the sound 
of voices raised in anger and protest, both 
for and against greater preparedness—for 
the debate waxed hot. Then the smile of 
reminiscience faded from the Speaker’s 
clear-cut face. He rose slowly, drawing 
his fine figure to its full height and saunt- 
ered through the big door. A moment 
later he was presiding over the House with 
the stern dignity necessary to keep that 
turbulent body in order. 


THE HILLS OF MAY 


By JESSIE DAVIES WILLDY 


MIST of bloom on the hills of May, 
And the blue-bell wood, close by; 
A white, sweet mist where butterflies play, 
In the gleam of sun, and the gold of day, 
Where a wood-bird’s love song, far in the blue, 
Whispers of you—of you—of you. 


A mist of bloom on the hills of May, 

Where wandering winds drift slowly by; 
Where a lark trails song through the blossom-way, 
Far above the sweet wild roses’ spray, 

And I hear your voice call clear and true, 

“T love you, dear, just you—just you.” 











Friendly Peggy’s Compensation 


By JAMES D. SHEARER 


EGGY was only a little yellow dog. No one knew where Peggy was born, 
P nor where she came from. She had no pedigree nor pride of family, nejther 
was she handsome. But she had a well-formed head and was broad between 
the eyes which always looked frankly into your own, accompanied with a friendly 
wag of the little bushy tail. Then you knew she was saying, “I’m your friend.” 
In fact she was everybody's friend and rejoiced in every nod or pleasant word. 
Peggy had not a trace of fear or suspicion in her nature. She gathered into her 
little heart all the good-will and kindness and playfulness which she found in 
her daily path, and it so broadened her sympathetic dog nature that she saw 
no evil, and had no enemies in all the world. 

Soon after she first appeared in Kenwood she took up her home with Miss 
K——, a kind maiden lady of discretion with a place in her affections for just 
such a little street waif. But this made no change in the disposition of Peggy. 
Perhaps her coat was a little more glossy, her manner a little more effusive, 
but her affection for the school-children she knew was as constant and strong 
as ever. But a dire calamity was impending! 

One day a one-horse cart drove slowly down Penn Avenue. In the wagon 
was a sort of coop, through the bars of which could be seen several unhappy 
looking dogs. Following the cart were several other dogs, for dogs are very 
sociable animals. As the cart moved slowly along, out ran Peggy to interview 
the dogs about the cart. 

Suddenly the cart stopped and the driver, a scrawny, ill-favored fellow in a 
dirty green sweater, and with a limp, suddenly fixed his eyes on Peggy and dis- 
mounted from the cart. What did he mean todo? A certain civilization decrees 
that all homeless dogs may be lassoed by a legalized freebooter, starved in a 
pound for three days and then drowned. Poor little waifs of the street, whose 
only crime is their affection for alJ men rather than for one man. This man in 
the green sweater held in his hand a long wire with a loop at one end, and he 
limped toward Peggy who all unconscious of danger looked into his forbidding 
face and wagged her tail. 

Just then a schoolboy passed’ by and scenting danger to his little friend called, 
“Come, Peggy! Come, Peggy!” Peggy immediately ran part way to him, then 
started back. Why should she not salute those stranger dogs first? Again 
came the call, “‘Come, Peggy! Come, Peggy!” 

While she hesitated, the man with the wire advanced rapidly toward her 
and such a look of rage came over his face as he yelled, ‘“‘You little rascal, you 
keep still or I'll have you arrested.”’ But as he rushed toward the dog, the boy, 
disregarding the man, again called Peggy and ran up on the porch of her mistress’ 
house, closely followed by the now thoroughly frightened Peggy. 

On came the executioner, but before he reached the porch Peggy’s mistress 
stood facing him with Peggy wrapped safely in her arms. As the green sweater 
limped back to his wagon muttering. imprecations on the boy, Alan, from a 
safe distance was heard to say, ‘‘I don’t care if she didn’t have a license. He 
don’t get Peggy.” 
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G. Douglas Wardrop 


N the world of aviation no controversy 

has been keener than that which con- 

cerns the fight between airship and 

aeroplane. Few controversies could 
be based on more slender data. 

In this war, in which we have had com- 
bats so fierce that they have outrivalled 
prophecy, there is no record of a duel 
between an airship and an aeroplane, that 
is, no record which is authentic or gives 
creditable details. 

Two questions are involved in the con- 
sideration of the relative merits of the 
aeroplane and the airship. First, their 
respective advantages and disadvantages 
in relation to their primary function, 
namely, as instruments of reconnaissance, 
attack and defense; second, their relative 
power- of mutual destruction, whether™ 
either can drive the other from the field, 
whether each may have its own role to 
play in securing and holding the command 
of the air. 

One salient fact is at once evident in 
favor of the aeroplane, that is, the greater 
horsepower available for a given engine 
weight, the greater its advantage in the 
matter of speed. The highest speed of 
flight of an aeroplane attained today is 
already more than twice that of which 
the airship is capable, and there is every 
indication that this advantage will increase. 

The question of range and duration of 
flight is largely decided by gasoline carry- 
ing capacities. In the aeroplane both 
range and duration depend definitely upon 
the gasoline holding out. In the case of 


the airship the same applies to a limited 
extent only, for the distance can be greatly 
prolonged by reducing the speed to a 
minimum possible without jeopardizing the 
control. Gradual loss of buoyancy, due 
to the leakage and escape of hydrogen, is 
an independent factor inherent to the 
airship. Under favorable conditions the 
airship undoubtedly scores the advantage 
in duration, having a maximum flight to 
its credit of sixty hours, while the aero- 
plane record is twenty-four hours, and the 
possibilities of the future are here in favor 
of the airship. 

When the housing of aircraft is consid- 
ered, the aeroplane wins out with a long 
lead; any ordinary shed or barn suffices. 
For an airship a costly hangar is required. 
Bad weather affects the storage of an 
aeroplane but little; to get an airship 
under cover in stormy weather is a risky 
business calling sometimes for a force of 
over two hundred men. 

The large airship has unquestionably 
advantages over the aeroplane under suit- 
able conditions. Cruising at high altitudes 
over the battlefield or over or in the rear 
of an enemy’s lines and reporting to head- 
quarters by wireless every movement of 
strategic or tactical importance, it renders 
the most vital service. It is able to carry 
a corps of officers trained to observation, 
capable of giving an accurate interpreta- 
tion of what they observe. The airship 
can move at from fifty to seventy miles per 
hour if necessary, or remain to all intents 
and purposes stationary. From sunrise to 
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sunset it can remain the whole time in 
radio communication with headquarters. 

On the other hand, for bearing des- 
patches, for flying at low altitudes within 
the range of shot and shell, as may be 
necessary for detail reconnaissance or in 
cloudy or misty weather, for bringing 
machine gun fire to bear at some import- 
ant point at a critical moment—this is 
pre-eminently the work of the aeroplane. 

There is a very large question in the 
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of transit which man may adopt 


He is consequently in a 
position to interpret the happenings in the aeronautic world in a 
broad fashion, and to bring to his large clientele of readers a clear 
conception of the possibilities which await the newest and last method 
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minds of aeronautical experts as to whether 
actual fighting is any part of the primary 
function of an airship at all. Certainly it 
has been demonstrated that bomb-dropping 
is a misuse of a large airship. In view of 
the means employed, the results are com- 
paratively small and cannot have been 
ever imagined to affect decisively the 
course of any battle or campaign. 

In passing it is interesting to note that 
though it is possible to effectively armor an 
aeroplane, especially against 
small arms fire, which in any 
case the vulnerable part of the 
target is very small, while the 
airship presents a much larger 
target and in addition to this, 
it cannot be effectively pro- 
tected. Injury to the envelope 
of an airship is not necessarily 
disastrous, but reports show 
that injuries have been sus- 
tained in this way which have 
necessitated descent on hostile 
territory, and the subsequent 
capture of the crew and the 
machine. All of these con- 
siderations place the airship 
at a formidable disadvantage 
when within the reach of the 
enemies guns. 

The armament which an 
airship could bring to bear on 
an attacking aeroplane is con- 
fined to that which it could 
carry on a platform arranged 
on top of the structure, since 
the hostile aeroplane, making 
its attack from above, can so 
maneuver that it remains 
invisible to the crew in the 
gondolas of the airship. This 
method was tried out on some 
of the earlier ships of the 
German forces but so materi- 
ally did it endanger the bal- 
ance and stability of the 
whole structure that it has 
been discarded. The inability 
to use weapons from the top 
of its hull places the airship 
at a disadvantage when it 
meets an aeroplane in con- 
flict. If it is assaulted by 
several craft—as would be 
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the case were it making a raid or attacking 
a fortified position—it may be regarded 
as defeated as soon as one of its adver- 
saries has risen above it. With no ma- 
chine guns to keep the aeroplane at a dis- 
tance, they may fly aloft over the airship 
hull and drop bombs from such a range 
as to make certain of their being effective. 
When it is thus threatened, the airship 
seeks, of course, to escape by rising until 
it reaches its limit—which is at the present 
time about fifteen thousand feet—it can 
climb more rapidly than the aeroplane, 
but the latter, though its rate of ascent 
grows slower the higher it ascends, may 
still climb when the airship has stopped 
and so win the final advantage and deal 
the airship the death blow. 

The airship should be guarded against 
the attack of aeroplanes in the same way 
as a dreadnought is protected from hostile 
torpedo boats—by a screen of light, quick- 
moving craft. On a raid, for example, in 
which airships are carrying high explosives, 
to drop them from above a certain spot 
they should be surrounded, as they fly, by 
a patrol of defensive aeroplanes, which 
should meet and do battle with hostile 
craft of their own type and prevent them 
from coming within striking distance of 
the airship. But aerial warfare has not 
yet emerged from its haphazard stage; 
and the airship, if she gets out upon a raid, 
shields herself only by the cloak of night. 

But the method by which an aeroplane 
may most effectively attack an airship is 


a question that remains for future experi- 
ence to settle. If the aeroplane pilot is 
prepared to sacrifice himself and has at 
his disposal a high-powered, modernly 
equipped machine, no airship can stand 
against him, provided men are to be found 
of sufficient grit and grim determination 
to adopt ramming tactics and hurl them- 
selves and their craft bodily at the gas bag 
of the airship. There is no defense pos- 
sible against such a mode of attack. The 
crew of the airship may not have even the 
most slendef chance of stopping the 
aeroplane machine gun fire. But it is an 
open question whether men will be found 
ready to step forward at the critical 
moment to go to certain death. And so 
the general feasibility of the ramming 
tactics will have to remain in doubt until 
the prime moment arrives in which such a 
campaign is a compelling necessity. 

In dealing with the non-rigid airship 
and the ordinary spherical balloon, various 
methods of attack are open to the aero- 
plane; for instance, in many cases ordinary 
barbed wire trailed beneath an aeroplane 
would be a sufficient weapon, or a specially 
constructed hook at the end of piano wire. 
Any object, not necessarily of an explosive 
nature, dropped on a sperical balloon from 
even close range will have disastrous 
effect. 

The weaknesses of the airship, rigid and 
non-rigid are so great and are of such a 
character as to render them unfit to re- 
main an active participant in aerial warfare 
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for any length of time. True, an airship day-time would be at the mercy of ¢! 
may escape for a brief period and may pilot of any high-powered fast aeropla: 
render a certain amount of valuable service, who was willing to make the suprem 
but as soon as the number of high-powered, sacrifice—who was willing to crash 
fast-climbing aeroplanes has been increased machine into the structure of the airs! 
the possibilities of dynamic warfare by so fragile and combustible is the cor 
airships will be nullified. Even today the struction of the airship, whether rigid . 
largest and most efficient airship in the non-rigid. 


THE WAY OF THE HILLS 


By W. BRADFORD WILLIAMS 


OW strange would man’s life seem without toil and care; 
Without any changes, without any thrills; 
The higher the Alps, so the rarer the air; 
We can’t make a change in the way of the hills. 


The earth has its flat spots, its valleys, its crags; 
Its oceans that roar, and its brooklet that trills; 
Its morass, the air of which stifles and gags, 
And air lanes of gladness—the way of the hills. 


The man of estate strikes a slough of despond; 
He hurries away from the grind of his mills; 
What recks it if he thus must part with a bond, 
While searching for thrills, in the way of the hills? 


The man who is poor in the things that allure, 
And weighed down by illness, and hunger, and bills, 
Is told that for him there’s but one certain cure— 
“The poorhouse, my friend—’’ It’s the way of the hills. 


Oh, the hills! Oh, the hills we must climb alone! 
But, listen, perhaps they’re but “setting up”’ drills, 

To hills that are grander than those in our zone! 
You can’t tell; it may be the way of the hills. 


It may be that he who persistently climbs 
(Be he a craftsman, or a farmer who tills) 
For crags of success thus his spirit he primes; 
Who knows? Who can tell us the way of the hills? 


It seems almost certain that he who will dare 
Take the bull by the horns, or the fish by the gills, 
Should be a good match for a beast in his lair, 
Should this be his fare, in the way of the hills. 


Then well may we hark to life’s ocean’s loud roar, 
As we stop to rest by the brooklet that trills; 
Its earnestness may mean to us “Excelsior! 
Climb high! Oh, climb high, in the way of the hills!” 
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Paxton Simmons 


WAS sitting with Thorpe before the 
open fireplace in his well-furnished 
apartment. Outside we could hear the 
howling of the wind and the crackle of 
the sleet against the window-panes. We 
both pushed our hands farther into our 
pockets and drew closer to the softly pur- 
ring blaze. I looked at Thorpe and about 
the room at its comfortable furnishings and 
congratulated him on his success. 

“Jim,” I said, “you are a fortunate man. 
I know you must feel happy when you 
consider that you have earned all of this 
comfort yourself. You have fought against 
heavy odds, and I know really few men 
who have succeeded as you have.” 

“Pshaw!” Thorpe answered carelessly. 
“T owe a great deal to my mother. She 
did much for me at the start. After that 
it was a fight, but I took things into my 
own hands. Aman has to, youknow. The 
world makes it hard enough anyhow, and 
one has to learn to fight.” 

He reached over to the table by which 
he was sitting and took up a gold-framed 
photograph of a sweet-faced old lady. He 
looked at it tenderly. “Poor old mother,” 
he said, ‘‘she had a hard time between the 
two of us—Tom, you know—” 

His words and the tone in which they 
were spoken, together with his reference 
to the brother of whom he scarcely ever 
spoke, told much of his tenderness and of 
the strong spirit of fight that lay beneath 
the man. Some there were who thought 
him hard and unfeeling, but I knew him 
too well to think that. 


Thorpe put the photograph back in its 
place of honor on the table. He sat for 
a moment looking at the picture, then he 
spoke as if he wished to change the subject. 

“T feel sorry for any poor devil that has 
to be out in this tonight. Ugh!’’ he shiv- 
ered; then he added reminiscently: “But 
I remember many a night worse when I 
have been out and really enjoyed it.” 

* * * 

We were both silent for some time. 
Then we began talking of impersonal 
matters, and both of us became absorbed 
in some question of politics. In the midst 
of the discussion Thorpe turned suddenly 
toward the door behind us, and I heard 
him-say angrily: ‘‘Well!” 

I turned on the instant and saw a masked 
man standing in the doorway with 
revolver leve'led at us. 

“Stay where you are,” the man com- 
manded in a voice hoarse either from a 
cold or from fright, perhaps both. I 
noticed that the hand that held the revolver 
shook nervously. 

The man hesitated an instant, then 
advanced slowly into the room. He seemed 
uncertain of what move to make next. 
His actions were those of a man who has 
stumbled unexp<ctedly upon a situation 
that he would like to get out of. 

‘What do you want?” Thorpe demanded. 

For answer the man ordered us both to 
stand. Carefully holding the revolver 
levelled against us, he approached the 
table in the centre of the room. He 
quickly brushed aside the books and 
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writing material with his free hand, leaving 
a clear space on the end of the table. 

“Put your watches here,” he com- 
manded. 

I reached for mine and laid it where he 
pointed. Thorpe hesitated a moment. 

“Quick!” the burglar ordered. 

Thorpe put his watch down reluctantly 
and as he did so the large diamond that he 
wore on his middle finger flashed in the 
light. 

“That, too,” said the burglar, pointing 
to the stone. ‘“‘A pretty little rock,” he 
added, when Thorpe had laid it on the 
table. 

He ordered me to hold up my hands. 
He saw that I wore no ring, but he espied 
the small stud in my shirt bosom and 
commanded that I give that up also. Then 
he said: 

“Your money. 
like nice boys.” 


Dump it all down here 
He smiled cynically. 


To be robbed is bad enough, but to be 
made fun of in the operation is almost 
more than one can stand. Thorpe and I 
both hesitated, but complied right quickly 
when we saw the nervous finger tighten 


on the trigger, and felt, rather than saw, 
the cold gleam of the eyes behind the 
black mask. 

We laid several bills on the table and 
some silver. Then the burglar looked 
about the room, and spying a pair of gold 
candlesticks on the mantel, he ordered 
us to bring them to him. We had to obey 
meekly, though Thorpe looked at me as 
we walked side by side to the mantel with 
an expression that would have been ex- 
tremely ludicrous but for the ill-concealed 
rage and fury that burned beneath his 
impassive countenance. 

“If I could but get my hands on the 
throat of the—” he said hoarsely. 

The voice of the burglar cut him off 
coldly. 

“Not a word, but bring the stuff here!’’ 
We obeyed with more alacrity than grace, 
and brought the candlesticks to the table. 
The man looked them over critically, but 
decided they would not suit his purpose. 

“They’re phony,” he said briefly. “‘Any- 
how, I’ve made a pretty good haul, and 
I’m much obliged to you nice fellows.” 

Thorpe broke out angrily: 

“But you d skunk, I'll get you 
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if I have to tramp the country over to 
blow the brains out of that impudent head 
of yours.” 

“Now, right careful, sonny. Don’t get 
gay, or you might find your own brains 
ornamentin’ your pretty little parlor.”’ 

* * * 

In his anger, Thorpe had leaned across 
the table until he was looking straight 
into the ominous barrel that quivered 
eagerly under his nostrils. The sight of the 
revolver so close to his face caused him 
to draw back and endeavor to control 
himself. 

The thief laughed nervously, and with 
one hand began gathering up his takings. 
As he was doing so, his eye caught the 
photograph of Thorpe’s mother in its gold 
frame. He reached for it quickly, but 
Thorpe was quicker than he, and his hand 
had grasped it just as the hand of the 
burglar touched his own. An indescrib- 
able fury seemed to take hold of both men. 
Thorpe gripped the photograph so tightly 
that it cut into his hand, and the burglar, 
seemingly forgetful of me and of every- 
thing save his mad desire for the photo- 
graph, held Thorpe’s hand as in a vise. 
His movement threw his revolver around 
away from me, but pointing directly at 
Thorpe’s heart. I had to make up my 
mind in an instant, for I saw that here 
was my chance. 

I leaped for the burglar’s revolver arm, 
while the two men stood glaring at each 
other, and gripped it with both of mine. 
At the same instant there was a report, 
and I realized that Thorpe was reeling 
back toward the fireplace. 

The burglar beat me in the face with 
his free hand, but I held desperately to his 
other, and finally forced him to relax his 
hold on the revolver. In another moment 
I had it in my hand. 

“Aha!” I exulted. ‘The tables are 
turned, my good fellow.” I held the 
revolver covering his face. 

In the rapidity with which everything 
had happened, I had no time in which to 
notice what had become of Thorpe. Now, 
however, I heard a faint sobbing sound 
and turned cautiously about. Thorpe 
was leaning against the mantel, with one 
hand over his eyes and the other clasped 
to his side. 
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“Thorpe!” “Are 
you hurt?” 

He struggled to speak and finally man- 
aged to say: 

“No-o, I think not; only stunned.” 

I felt immensely relieved and turned to 
the burglar again. 

“Go over there and sit down,” I ordered 
him, and he took his place near the fire. 
He was shaking all over with nervousness 
and cowered away like a whipped dog. 

Thorpe had by this time recovered him- 
self enough to talk. 

“T think the bullet merely grazed the 
skin,” he said, “but it was near enough 
to my heart to make me feel faint.” He 
opened his coat, and I saw that the vest 
was torn and burned, and the shirt showed 
an ugly smear of blood. 

*‘A close call,’’ he said, when he saw it, 
a bit shaken. 

I dressed the wound while Thorpe cov- 
ered the burglar with the revelver. I was 
glad to discover that the wound was no 
more than a scratch, and in a short time 
I had it cleaned and bound up. 

* * * 

Meanwhile the burglar sat looking on, 
under the ominous scrutiny of the revolver. 
When I had finished attending to Thorpe’s 
wound, we both turned to him. Thorpe 
started to walk over to where the burglar 
was seated, and as he did so, his foot 
struck the photograph of his mother lying 
on the floor beside the table where it had 
fallen from his hand. He picked it up 
and placed it with an infinite tenderness 
on the table. 

“You could have had anything else in 
the room but that,’ he said to the burglar, 
his eyes flashing angrily. “But to get that 
you would have had to have gone over 
my dead body.” The burglar, quivering 
pitiably in his seat by the fire, looked at 
him strangely. Thorpe continued, boring 
the man with his piercing gaze. 

“T’ll phone now for the police,” I offered, 
going to the telephone. I had taken down 
the receiver when Thorpe‘interrupted me 
hurriedly. 

“No, don’t,” he said, a curious sound 
in his voice. “Don’t do that. I have an 
odd notion to find out something about 
this skunk before we turn him over to the 
police.” Then after an instant he seemed 
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to change his mind. “Well, yes,” he said, 
“IT suppose you’d better, too. There’ll 
be plenty of time to talk to him before 
the police get here.” I did as he sug- 
gested and told the desk sergeant that 
there was no need for hurry as we had our 
man secure. 

“Draw up your chair here,” Thorpe 
told me, “‘and let’s have a chat with this 
bold bad burglar.” He turned mockingly 
to the poor wretch. I drew up my chair, 
wondering somewhat at the rather odd 
situation. 

Thorpe sat down opposite the burglar. 

“Look at ‘him, Davis,” he said. “He 
was a fine enough fellow when he had the 
drop on us, but look at him now. What a 
poor, pitiful thing it is—shaking there 
with a chill as if it was frightened out of 
its wits. Oh, a gun is a fine bracer, isn’t 
it, you beast?” Thorpe shot out his last 
words as from a gun, and the man winced 
and shrank pitifully back in his chair. I 
could not help feeling a little sorry for him. 

“Thorpe,” I admonished, “don’t be so 
hard on him. He'll have to pay for this 
enough, anyhow.” 

“Well, you’re right, old man. I feel a 
little sorry for him, too.” He could not, 
however, conceal his utter contempt and 
hatred. “But I can’t help despising a 
creature that calls itself a man that will 
come into another man’s house and take 
from him that which he has honestly earned. 
It’s an animal trick. It is not a man’s 
trait to steal, to take from another the 
things that he prizes most on earth. And 
he would have taken my mother’s picture, 
Davis, don’t forget that, the only one 
I have, the photograph that I treasure 
more than anything else. Why, I had 
rather part with anything than that. 
Say,” he almost shrieked, turning to the 
poor terrified derelict, “did you ever have 
a mother?” 

There was an unutterable tone of hatred 
in Thorpe’s voice as he faced the poor 
cowering wretch. 

“Say, Thorpe,” I broke in, “don’t—” 
But the hoarse tones of the burglar’s voice 
interrupted me. In a muffled whisper that 
seemed almost to come from the tomb he 
replied: 

“Yes, I had a mother. She was a 
mother, too, tender, kind, true. I am 
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what I am not because of her. Don’t 
you malign, don’t you say another word 
against her, don’t you—you unfeeling 
brute!”” His voice rose to a shrill wail; 
he attempted to rise from his chair. 
Thorpe spoke angrily: 

“Sit down! I didn’t mean to malign 
your mother. I am glad to know that you 
remember her. I wish you thought enough 
of her to love her enough to be a man.” 

The burglar sank slowly back into his 
chair. Through his mask I could see his 
eyes burning like twin coals. He tried to 
speak, but a fit of coughing interrupted 
him. His body was racked with the effort, 
and I noticed what I had not noticed be- 
fore, that his body was thin and ema- 
ciated. His lean neck projected above 
his coat collar turned up about it for 
protection from the cold. His hands, lying 
tremblingly on his thin knees, were blue 
with cold, and the veins swelled almost to 
bursting as the skinny fingers worked 
nervously together. 

Thorpe must have noticed the same 
thing, for I saw a lessening of the hardness 
in his face. Although I knew that he was 
a strong man and a fighter, I knew also 
that there was an infinite tenderness in 
his heart for those that were beneath the 
weight of the world through no fault of 
their own. For the deliberately worthless 
he had no use whatever. I was glad to see 
that he was beginning to regard the poor 
outcast as worthy of his consideration. 

* * * 

After the coughing fit was ended, the 
burglar spoke huskily and sadly: 

“Say, mister, you said some mighty 
hard things about me, an’ I deserve ’em, 
too. But don’t say anything about my 
mother. She was every bit as good as 
yours.” There was a strange ring in 
his voice, an accent of pride and tender- 
ness. Thorpe looked at the man inter- 
estedly and spoke: 

“Well, I’m sorry I said that. I shouldn’t 
have done it, but the man that calls him- 
self a man and will do the thing you are 
doing doesn’t deserve much respect, and 
it’s hard for me to think of him as ever 
having had a mother such as mine was.” 

“But, mister,” the burglar spoke hur- 
riedly, “let me tell you something. It 
isn’t our mothers that make us mean. 
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Mothers make us good, and every [it 
of good that I’ve got in me, my mot! 
put it there. But it isn’t mothers th:t 
make us mean.” He repeated the words, 
his breath coming quickly. ‘“‘No, no. 
It’s not mothers. It’s others, even bro 
ers sometimes and sisters, maybe, | 
never mothers.” 

“A man should be man enough to con- 
trol his own destiny. He shouldn’t 
anybody make him mean.” ‘Thor 
spoke again with the hardness that was 
the power behind his fight for success. 

The burglar answered quickly: 

“But, mister, you don’t know. Some- 
times it’s hard anyhow for a man to do 
right. Sometimes he just feels things 
inside him pulling him to the wrong. 
Sometimes he wants to do right and can’t. 
Sometimes it is—it is just plain weakness. 
Every man isn’t strong.’”’” He spoke th: 
last words very sadly, then he began again, 
and his eyes flashed from under his mask. 

“And again sometimes a man has them 
that makes him go wrong or that makes 
it easier for him to go wrong.” He paused. 

“You interest me,” Thorpe said sud- 
denly. “Tell me about yourself. How 
did you happen to come here tonight, 
anyhow? Didn’t you know it was a 
mighty risky business? Or are you just 
one of that daredevil kind that would as 
soon spill a man’s brains as take his watch 
from his pocket?” 

“To tell you the truth, mister, I didn’t 
know anybody was at home. I thought 
you had gone out. When I got in and 
heard the voices, I started to run, but | 
thought I wouldn’t be a coward, so—”’ 

Thorpe laughed. 

“Honor among thieves, huh?” he said 
cynically. The burglar winced. 

“Yes,” he said doggedly, “and no. | 
didn’t mean that like you think. I meant 
it thinkin’ 0’ Nellie and the kids at home. 
I’ve tried to be honest, I’ve tried to work, 
I’ve tried to keep the poor little woman 
and the kids. But there wasn’t any use 
there wasn’t any use. I couldn’t ever make 
more than enough to just keep us goin,’ 
and sometimes not even that. But | 
wasn’t a thief until—until the last one 
came. Mister, it took a lot o’ money. 
Nellie was mighty sick. Then I had to 
steal. I wouldn’t have done it but for 
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her, and I wouldn’t have had to done it 
if J’d had half a chance,” he cried an- 
grily, his voice ringing with a sob that he 
endeavored to choke back. 

“But,” he cried, half rising in his chair, 
“it was a brother that drove me wrong. 
Yes, he did it, and it wasn’t a mother. 
It broke her heart when I went away. I 
knew it did, but I went because I had to.” 

“Sit down!’ Thorpe said, leaning for- 

yard excitedly. “Sit down! Tell me about 
ur brother.” 

“There’s not much to tell, only this. 
Our father died when we were both young, 
my brother was about fifteen and I was 
ten. My brother was not only the oldest, 
but he was also the strongest. He took all 
the burden of the place on his hands, put 
by the insurance that father had left, and 
told mother that he’d keep her and me 
until I was old enough to help. Well, he 
did, and he worked mighty hard, I know. 
But the older he grew, the harder he be- 
came and the stronger. He seemed to 
think that because he was the wage-earner 
he had a right to boss me about. I was a 
kid and hot-headed, and we had some 
pretty hard words first and last. It 


pained mother very much, and she tried 


to keep peace between us. At last I was 
seventeen and hadn’t earned a cent. I 
had been going to school, or pretendin’ 
to, all the time, and thought I still wanted 
to go. I wanted to be an engineer. My 
brother said he didn’t have the money 
to send me, and I asked about the insur- 
ance money. Never before nor since have 
I been bawled out as I was then. He lit 
into me and called me everything he could 
think of, showed how he had put that 
money by for mother while he worked to 
earn enough for us to live on. I hadn’t 
always done what was right. I had been 
a little wild and reckless like boys will be. 
I had drank a little, kid as I was, with the 
other boys about town. He told me all 
about that. He said I wasn’t fit to live 
in the house with him and mother, and that 
now I was tryin’ to get hold of the little 
she had in order that I might have a good 
time.”’ He paused, for Thorpe was listen- 
ing to him breathlessly. Then he went 
on, his words coming almost incoherently: 

“IT wasn’t bad, I was just thoughtless 
and weak. Mother tried to patch it up. 
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She tried to make things right. I declared 
I’d not stay another night. Her heart was 
broken. ‘Tommie,’ she said, ‘you can 
have all I’ve got. Don’t go. I know 
you'll pay it back.’ My brother’s words 
had stung too deep. ‘No,’ I said, and to 
my dying day I’ll never forget her look; 
‘you’ve got no confidence in me. No! 
I'll leave you and my saintly brother 
forever.’ I left that night.” His voice 
broke and he looked into the fire. Then 
he continued, choking with emotion: 
“Mister, I did wrong, I know. My 
brother was hard worked. He was much 
older than his years, and he’d had many 
burdens to bear, but, mister,” and his 
voice rose to a shrieking wail, as he turned 
to look Thorpe squarely in the face, “if 
I should ever look in the whites of his 
eyes again,—’’ He stopped, for Thorpe 
was standing before him with his mother’s 
photograph in his hand. 

“Look on this face,” Thorpe said 
quietly, “before you say anything else.” 

The man reached trembling hands for the 
picture, his body a-quiver with excitement. 

“Good God!” he cried, tearing the mask 
from his face. ‘Mother! You!” 

- *~ * 

There was tense silence for a full minute, 
during which could be heard the sleet 
splashing against the window-panes, and 
the sound of heavy steps on the stoop. At 
the same moment the bell rang insistently. 

The man’s face went white. Then he 
backed off defiantly. 

“Now,” he cried, ‘“‘you’ll send me up. 
Turn me over to the cops. Yes, that’s 
right. Then you, you cursed saint, you 
who drove me to all this, will be happy, 
for I’ll be out of your way.” 

Thorpe’s face grew very hard with the 
tenseness I had often seen in it when he 
was fighting out a hard problem. He stood 
facing his brother, who shrank back from 
his severe gaze. The bell rang again. At 
the same moment, as Thorpe turned to 
speak to me, his brother caught sight of 
the revolver where Thorpe had laid it down 
in his excitement. Before either of us could 
prevent him, he had it in his hands. 

“Ah!” he shouted, in his hoarse croak. 
“You shan’t turn me over to the police. 
No! I’ve got you this time.” 

Before either of us could divine his 
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intentions, he turned the revolver at his 
own head and was pressing his long finger 
against the trigger. Thorpe leaped for his 
arm, but was not in time to prevent the dis- 
charge of the revolver and the bullet went 
into the ceiling above Tom Thorpe’s head. 

The police redoubled their efforts to get 
in. From his struggle with his brother, 
Thorpe cried to me: 

“Go to the door. Here, take the money 
on the table there. Tell ’em it was a 
mistake, anything. Tell ’em to go away.” 

I left Thorpe struggling with his brother, 
who seemed to have the strength of a 
dozen men in his frail arms. 

The police were hard to satisfy, but 
when I came back, Thorpe was bending 
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over his brother, who was seated sobbing 
in a chair, his face in his hands. Against 
his lips he held his mother’s picture. 

“My God,” he groaned, “Jim, I did it, 
I felt my foot on it while we were strug- 
gling. I put my foot in her face. My 
God, my God!” 

Thorpe gently took the photograph 
from his hands. The frame was scarred 
as by the imprint of a heavy heel, and the 
glass was crushed, but the photograph 
was intact. >on 

“Poor mother,” Thorpe murmured. * 

Then he turned to me. ‘“He’s all right 
now,” he said. After a minute he added: 

“Davis, there’s an awful lot of mean in 
those of us who think we’re the best.” 





RESIDE the sunny little stream that I’d not seen for years, 
I sat and dreamed, and heeded not the swiftly falling tears; 


As memories sweet and memories sad unitedly held sway 
And painted pictures of the past—that past so far away; 
When cares and sorrows were unknown, when life held naught save joy, 





O sunny stream! 


But flowed along like one sweet song to me—a care-free boy. 


How like to Life, in very truth thou art! 


How like thy deeply hidden springs, the throbbing human heart; 

That sends through channels wondrous wrought by God’s Almighty hand, 
The stream of Life that ceaseless flows—but stops at His command; 

For wind and wave and tempest wild obey His ‘‘Peace, be still!” 


Shall Life—more fragile far—flow on nor heed his sovereign will? 


O chattering stream! thy rhythmic flow is music sweet to me! 


Sing on! be happy while thou canst, for trouble waits for thee; 
Great cruel rocks lie in thy path; with angry roar and hiss 
Thou’lt wildly dash—only too near the dark and deep abyss 
Where thou wilt take thy fatal plunge, to lie in depths below 


Subdued and tranquil, never more such mad unrest to know! 


But deeper, broader, shalt thou grow, as Life oft-times unfolds 


In greater depth and breadth and power, when past its rocks and shoals; 
And in its calm and peaceful depths oft gleams the Light divine, 

As sun and moon and twinkling stars in thy clear waters shine; 

While shadowy shore-lines disappear, and distant landmarks flee, 


Till Life—and thou, O stream—art lost in the vastness of the sea! 
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The Second 
World Court Congress 


by Edward Alden Jewell 


ORE deeply significant than 

any other movement in this 

country today is that looking 

toward the establishment of 
an international tribunal where may be 
adjudicated all justiciable disputes between 
the nations of the world. This movement 
was inaugurated by the World’s Court 
League, recently incorporated at Albany, 
whose second great annual Congress was 
held in Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
May 2, 3, 4. 

The horror of war has been discussed, 
eloquently and passionately, ever since 
the present awful conflict began. The 
era of frightfulness which the world is now 
traversing has brought home to thinking 
men the need of some more sane and 
human solution for the problems of the 
nations. A number of peace societies have 
sprung up, and those already in existence 
have redoubled their efforts. Peace has 
become a subject much discussed, but 
unfortunately more and more deprecated. 
The fault is to be traced directly to the 
door of the pacifists themselves, who, in 
large part, have nothing adequate to offer 
as an alternative for war. It is easy to 
draw graceful portraits of a dove in the 
air, but the dove, unaided, can achieve 
but an ineffectual and petty flight. Strong 
men prefer to fight rather than leave vital 
problems unsolved or only half-solved. 

The World’s Court League, fully recog- 
nizing that if war is to be abolished there 
must be devised an instrument capable of 
handling the most delicate issues satis- 


factorily, has come forward with a plan 
which proposes to put the whole world upon 
a firm judicial basis. It is the most con- 
vincing and the most constructive plea for 
peace that has been made. The League 
has not initiated a stop-the-war move- 
ment, nor will it recognize a peace-at-any- 
price proposition. It is not working with 
ineffectual generalities, but with arith- 
metically provable, concrete premises. Its 
goal is that condition of world polity which 
shall render peace possible—the inevitable 
reaction. 

The World’s Court League held its first 
Congress a year ago at Cleveland. The 
sessions more than justified the pains of 
those men whose foresight had made them 
a reality, for they were crowded with 
admirable argument, and succeeded in 
stirring an enormous public response. 
Thus formally launched, the League made 
rapid strides. The year has been well 
spent, so that this latest Congress dis- 
played a highly systematized and efficient 
organization. Some of the keenest minds 
in America have enlisted their high ser- 
vices toward the accomplishment of that 
purpose which is the League’s single aim. 

The sessions brimmed with intérest, and 
the distinguished speakers present ensured 
a very stimulating discussion. Former 
President William Howard Taft, honorary 
president of the League, opened the 
Congress. Judge Alton B. Parker assisted 
Mr. Taft in setting activities under way, 
and John Hays Hammond, president of 
the League, took a prominent part. 
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These are important names, and their 
association with this effort to secure 
international adjudication is of more 
than passing significance. The ideal of 
setting the world for the first time upon 
a basis of judicial equity is an ideal 
which does not ask any concessions on 
the score of reason and seasoned judg- 
ment. It is an ideal reared sure-footed 
upon earth, and is not a mere persua- 
sive chimera of impractical dreamers. 

Of all the men who have affiliated 
themselves with the work of the 
League, none has done more to ad- 
vance its cause than Dr. John Wesley 
Hill, its general secretary. Dr. Hill’s 
genius for organization and his inspir- 
ing personal appeal have done much 
to place the World’s Court League 
where it is today. Dr. Hill addressed 
the Congress. 
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talked about “‘Facing Difficulties.” This 
partial list affords an idea of the diversity 
entering into the program. 

Among the other speakers will be Mr. 
Emerson McMillin, Mr. Henry Clews, and 
Senator A. B. Fall. The sessions in Car- 
negie Hall were attended by more than 
three thousand delegates, many of whom 
were present at the Cleveland Congress 
and have been eagerly following’ the 
growth of the League. But there were 
also hundreds of new faces, for the cause 
of international justice’has made friends 
with gratifying rapidity. 

Public opinion will cast the deciding vote. 


TO WIFEY 


TO WIFEY 


i only Tuesday that you heard 
What many voters have to say 






If the conscience of the greater Powers 
can be aroused, the World Court will 
become a reality. Strongly persuaded of 
this, the League, which has set out to 
stir the common consciousness of man- 
kind, makes its appeal directly to human 
judgment. Adjudication is the only 
worthy and defensible mechanism through 
which solution of problems can be reached, 
and the World’s Court League will not 
be content to rest on its oars until 
such a mechanism is established. There 
can be no compromise. The final vic- 


tory over barbarity must be entire and 
unimpeachable. 






’Bout women’s wish to join the herd 
That haunts the polls on ‘lection day. 

And now we'll live in sweet content; 
The issue’s dead; so let your life 

Be not disturbed by duties meant 
For others than my little wife. 


Don’t prate of woman’s function sweet, 
Your only duty is to charm. 
Leave platform spouting, as is meet 
To men; it cannot do them harm; 
Your influence comes from gracious ways, 
Your glory in the home doth lie; 
The guardian angel of our days, 
Until you bless us when we die. 


Don’t enter on ignoble strife 
With man; ’tis yours to soar above. 
To all the higher things of life, 
Divine compassion, and pure love. 
Tis yours to stimulate, refine, 
To win men by a kindly heart; 
Not grovel with us where the sign 
Of Mammon hangs above the mart. 


Thine is the task to reign supreme, 
Within the sacred sphere of home. 

To make our life one happy dream, 
Thine own as spotless as the foam. 

To vote, to toil, to head the feast; 
To seek the politician’s gain, 

Is not for you until you’ve ceased 
To shudder at the crime of Cain. 





—W. C. Jenkins. 





udge Koons 


by 
Russell Kelso Carter 


(CONTINUED ) 


SyNnopsis.—A/fter graduating from boarding school, Mildred Playfair returns to her home at Gotes Corners, where her 


uncle, Caleb Koons, has his law office. 


She is thrown much in 


society of a young minister, Robert Hamilton, with 


whom she is in love, but another man, Fordham Riggs, is determined to win her hand, and he views her friendship with 


Hamilton with disfavor. 


The Judge does not trust Riggs, and decides to watch him closely. 


Robert Hamilton con- 


tinues his attentions to Mildred, which makes Riggs more hostile toward him. On her return from a visit Mildred -is 


saved from death by Riggs, who is himself severely hurt. 
power to ruin her father and take his property from him. 
him, 


This gives him an opening to her favor. 
Still, he promises not to press the matter if Mildred will marry 
Meanwhile the Judge is still suspicious. One day while out walking, accompanied by his dog, Sport, Riggs 


Besides, he has 


finds Hamilton in a pit, unconscious, and leaves him to his fate. Judge Koons, who was to speak at Hamilton's chu 


goes there with Mildred, and they find Robert absent. 


Meanwhile Sport returns to the unconscious man in the pit, and 


the next morning attracts the attention of men belonging to a construction gang, who find Robert and take him away in 


their caboose. 


to find Hamilton. 


Riggs descends into the pit, but finds only evidence that 


consider Riggs seriously as a suitor. 


Sport then starts off toward home, dragging Hamilton's coat, but is confined 
He finally escapes and starts off for home again with the coat. 
discovers that the coat is Hamilton's, and having learned that the do 


some children in a yard. 
oons, talking with Riggs 


On reaching the hotel, Judge 
g come from the river road, he starts out with Riggs 


Sport leads them to the pit and directs their attention to the railroad bridge where the Judge finds a 
clew that leads him to think that Hamilton fell from the bridge and dragged himself to the pit. 
‘amilton has escaped. 
keeps up the search and tells Mildred that Hamilton will surely be found. Time passes with no tidings, a 
is thrown much in the society of Fordham Riggs, but because si 


At the Judge's suggestion, 
Here the matter rests, | oons 

Mildred 
still cannot believe that Hamilton is dead, she does not 


The Judge overhears a conversation between Mildred and Robert's mother, in 


which Mildred reveals the true state of affairs, without, however, mentioning Riggs’ name. Koons decides, though, that 
Riggs is the man who is causing his niece the mental anxiety under which she is laboring 


CHAPTER XVIII 


VIDENTLY Judge Koons’ thoughts 
turned to women. He discoursed 
about them to Jimmy, and naturally 
drifted towards the same subject on 

the hotel portico. His best friends knew 
that one could not always judge his real 
opinions by what he said; for often he be- 
lieved or thought the very reverse of his 
utterances. In this case, however, there was 
generally a tinge of sarcasm that betrayed 
him to those accustomed to his conversa- 
tion. He was watching Mildred, and 
evidently bent on helping her if he could. 
To this end he strove to amuse the girl, 
and to occupy her mind, and when he 
noticed that she was drawing off to herself 
he engaged the family after supper with 
his humorous remarks, till Mildred forgot 
her troubles and laughed as if she was 
really care free. 
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“Here’s this church up to Squeedunk,” 
said the Judge, glancing up from his paper, 
“goin’ to call a woman to be its pastor. 
Puts her down, the Reverend Sarah Upper- 
leigh. What do you think of that?” 

The speaker looked round the family 
circle, but no one answered till Mrs. 
Hamilton, who loved to draw the Judge out, 
asked in turn: 

“Don’t you believe, Judge, in women 
preachers?” 

‘Well, now,” answered Koons, looking 
at David Playfair, “this here’s a Quaker 
home; an’ Quakers an’ women preachers 
has always pulled together. But I said 
‘pastor.’ That makes a difference, I 
reckon. Never could see the reason why if 
a woman knows the way out of the woods, 
she should keep her mouth shut when 
she meets a lot of lost children, just 
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because she’s a woman. An’ if a woman 
knows how to show the way out of a 
swamp to an army, an’ gets shot because 
she won’t do it, what do ye s’pose the 
Almighty’s goin’ to say to her if she 
knowed the way out of Hades an’ failed 
to speak up when she met a lot of lost 
sinners?” 

“But Judge,” asked Mrs. Hamilton, 
“is there not a difference when it comes to 
standing up before a mixed audience and 
speaking in that way?” 

“T reckon the day’s comin’ when every 
woman that’s on hand will have to speak 
out before the universe, an’ tell just what 
she knows, an’ what she believes, an’ why. 
I’ve seen many a woman stand up in court 
before a mighty mixed crowd, an’ talk 
away right lively in a big case. When it 
comes to a matter of givin’ evidence, there 
ain’t no difference because of breeches an’ 
frocks; an’ I reckon the same ’Il hold true 
in religion. But I want you to know there 
is a difference when you come to invitin’ 
a woman to walk into the pulpit, put on 
the robes, an’ be the boss of the whole 
concern. Even the Quakers here can’t do 
exactly that. When a woman’s got the 
gift, they tell her to get up an’ speak in 
meetin’ any time; but laws! Quakers is 
queer! Present company please excuse. 
They has to do somethin’ or other out of 
the common. When their sisters rise up 
to preach, they stop long enough to show 
they ain’t goin’ to pay attention to Paul 
when he ordered head coverin’s kept on, 
fer they stop short an’ take ’em right off. 
So when some ole Quaker brother comes 
stalkin’ into Yearly Meetin’, he keeps his 
hat straight on his head, square an’ flat 
as a stove lid, till he’s been in his seat long 
enough to make a protest against what 
other folks calls good manners; but after 
that, if its’ pretty hot, he takes it off to 
cool his head a bit.” 

* * * 

There was a general laugh, in which 
David Playfair joined heartily. 

“Of course I’m old fashioned,’’ contin- 
ued the Judge, “but when folks pretends 
to steer by a certain chart, pears to me 
they oughter be consistent, an’ stick to it 
when they like the geography, an’ when 
they don’t like it. This business of choosin’ 
out the parts of Scripter you want to sail 
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under, an’ wipin’ the rest offen yoyr j'ag 
altogether never did seem to me to have 
any horse sense about it. I’ve heard lots 
of good Christians holler like mad fer a 
text that they thought bolstered up some 
pet notion of theirn; an’ turn the cold 
shoulder right away the minute somebo.ly 
mentioned a text that bore the other way.” 

“Do you think, Judge,” asked Mrs. 
Hamilton, “that the question of women 
preachers is to be settled entirely by the 
Bible?” 

“Certain it is, always providin’ Chris- 
tians are sticking to the Bible as ‘the only 
rule of livin’,’ as they say. It stands to 
reason if preachin’ is a Bible matter, an’ 
if the Bible says anything plain about it, 
those that stand by the Bible oughter 
take just what it says. Ain’t that sense? 

“Mind you I’m just now talkin’ fer 
consistency. Here’s the plain fact in the 
Bible, an’ in profane history, too; the 
Lord never made a priestess, not one single 
one. He made plenty of priests, but never 
one with petticoats on. He called out first 
one servant and then another, all down the 
line fer thousands of years; but he never 
chose out one woman fer a priest. From 
the start of things, there in the garden of 
Eden, down to the end of the book, there 
ain’t one single case. He chose Enoch, an’ 
Noah, an’ Abraham, an’ Moses, an’ Aaron, 
an all his line clear down to the New 
Testament. Not a woman in it. But I 
tell you what I notice; there was a time 
when one woman got a trifle conceited an’ 
thought the Lord had spoken by her, so 
she had some rights in the government. 
Mind that?” 

The Judge looked round the circle. 

‘Was that Miriam, Judge?” asked Mrs. 
Hamilton. 

“Yes, that was Miriam. An’ you mind 
what happened to her? She was struck 
with leprosy on the spot, an’ Moses had 
to pray special fer her, before she was 
cured. I reckon she an’ Aaron was both 
cured right then an’ there of wantin’ to 
take any office the Lord hadn’t invited 
’em to take. 

“But there’s that plain fact. An’ then 
there’s this other one; when Jesus was 
choosin’ his ’Postles, somehow he left 
women clean out, too. If he was a-startin’ 
a new dispensation, if he knew the question 
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f women ministers would come up in 

1c church, if he saw half of the row there’d 
some day over the question of callin’ 

yomen pastors, then there was his chance 
teach it clear an’ so’s there couldn’t 

> no mistake. But he didn’t teach it. 
chose twelve men. 

“Then you mind the ’Postles come along 

ith their rules an’ orders fer the early 

urch. They chose out a man to fill the 
place of Judas, not a woman. A little 
further on, if I can read my Testament 
plain, it talks of two or three others as 
bein’ ’Postles, like Barnabas, an’ Apollos, 
an’ Silvanus, an’ Timothy, an’ one or two 
more; but they was all men. Not a wo- 
man in the crowd. 

“Then there’s the plain fact that at 
least two of the ’Postles took the trouble 
to specially write about women in meetin’, 
an’ in the pulpit, too. That is, Peter wrote 
about women bein’ under the authority 
of their husbands an’ all that; an’ Paul 
made it clear an’ plain. He says women 
spoke in meetin’. That was all right, fer 
them to speak an’ pray in public; only 
they must have their heads covered in 


sign they wasn’t the rulin’ authority in the 
church. That’s what he meant, if words 


mean anything at all. But he says just 
as clear, or even clearer, that a woman 
should not take the place of the leading 
teacher; the place of the ruling elder; 
the place of what we call now the minister 
in charge. ‘I suffer not a woman to teach, 
nor to usurp authority over the man.’ 
That’s what he said. Get away from it if 
you can. An’ he went on to give his 
reason, that woman was first in the garden 
of Eden business, an’ the old order an- 
nounced by the Lord that her husband 
was to bear rule over her, is still in effect.” 
* * * 

The Judge was speaking gravely, and 
his hearers listened in silence. Presently 
he added: 

“T ain’t here to discuss the rights an’ 
wrongs of woman. But I’m arguin’ fer 
consistency. If you’re goin’ to sail under 
the flag of the United States, don’t try 
to clip out a few stars. These here higher 
critics have got a big advantage. They 
can slice out any part of Scripter that don’t 
fit their ideas, an’ dress up the balance 
to suit ‘modern thought,’ as they call it. 
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But us orthodox folks can’t do that; 
leastways we can’t do it an’ be consistent.” 

“Judge,” said David Playfair, “does 
thee see any clear reason why women 
should be denied the ministry?” 

“Hm! Hm! Now you're gettin’ into 
deep water,” replied Koons. 

“One thing I’ve noticed. No woman 
ever wrote a decent system of theology. 
Not one. They say no woman ever wrote 
a really great musical work, though there 
have been such a pile of woman musi- 
cians. The best singers are the women, but 
the men make the best music.” 

“The men make the best players also, 
don’t they, Uncle?” asked Mildred. - 

“Reckon they do. I ain’t much on the 
music, but I’ve looked into the fact, fer 
it bears on lots of others in this life. The 
men write the best music, an’ the great 
music, an’ the men play the fiddle, an’ the 
piano, an’ the other things the best; but 
the women sing better, leastways they 
please the most, an’ get the biggest pay. 
Well, now, you know there’s one: queer 
thing right there. One text in the Psalms 
that the women preacher folks try to stick 
up all the time, says that the ‘women that 
published the tidings were a great host.’ 
That’s what it reads in the original, they 
say. But that’s all right. Nobody denies 
that. The women always did beat the 
men at publishin’ tidings. That’s one of 
their strongest holds. An’ this speakin’ an’ 
preachin’ in the sense of takin’ part in 
meetin’, an’ teachin’ classes, an’ all that, 
why often the women do it a heap better’n 
the man. Just usin’ their tongues is their 
biggest gift, but that’s different from bein’ 
the minister in authority.” 

“Thee makes a distinction and a differ- 
ence, Judge,” said David Playfair, smiling. 
“Thee ought to be in the pulpit oftener 
thyself.” 

“Now go ‘long, Dave,” exclaimed Koons, 
his broad face reddening at once. “I’m 
only a plain man, tryin’ to help folks to 
see a few things clear, instead of a lot of 
things mixed up.” 

“Judge, do you think there is any sig- 
nificance in the fact that so many women 
are prominent in the various heterodox 
theories and teachings of the day?” asked 
Mrs. Hamilton. 

‘Well, I should say it oughter make the 
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people stop an’ look careful,” replied 
Koons, rubbing his chin. “All the old- 
time heathen religions had stacks of priest- 
esses. The temples was full of ’em, an’ 
the less said about their character the 
better in a polite audience.” 

“Yes, I have heard their morals spoken 
of,”’ retorted the Judge quickly. 

“Every time a new fad starts in religion, 
you look close an’ you'll find a woman 
at the head of it, or mighty near the head. 
I’m not goin’ to call names, but just stop 
an’ think of it.” 

* * * 

“Oh, Uncle, tell us of a few,” cried 
Mildred. 

“Well, you know the Shakers had Ann 
Lee, an’ the Spiritualists had the Fox 
girls, an’ theosophy had Madame Blavat- 
sky, an’ there’s—but what's the use. All 
of ’em had some truth; that’s always the 
way. The devil’s got lots of sense. He 
knows it don’t pay to fire a point blank 
attack on the whole truth at a crowd of 
men an’ women. But he’s found out that 
a charge with a little truth on the point, 
an’ the wrong twist in the barrel, will 
bring down a lot of geese every time he 
shoots it off. 

“You mind what the Bible says about 
wrestin’ Scripter? I reckon ‘wrest’ means 
‘to twist,’ an’ a twist comes from pushin’ 
more on one side than on t’other. That’s 
what folks do that’s off the track; too 
much on one side. Mebbe that side is 
mostly true; but too much gives a twist. 
Somehow the mind of the average woman 
twists easier’n the mind of the average 
man. I reckon that’s a fact. Wouldn’t 
do fer me to whisper that round a woman 
rights convention. I’d get fired mighty 
quick. There was Madame Guyon, one 
of the best women ever lived, an’ how she 
could write! But you know she wasn’t 
just well balanced all the same. She wrote 
about the soul, an’ the emotions, but she 
couldn’t write clear doctrinal theology. 
No, sir. That wasn’t her line. Wish there 
was more like her, though; she had a 
conscience. But I don’t know how she’d 
have argued a case of marital difference, 
like the man an’ his wife that I heard dis- 
putin’ about how to bake bread.” 

“Tell us about that, Uncle, please do,”’ 
cried Mildred. 
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“Well, you see, she wrapped the bread 
up in a blanket an’ set it by the stove to 
raise. He told her the blanket was too 
thick, it would keep the heat out; but she 
knowed better by a whole lot; her grand- 
mother always wrapped it that way. 
Men don’t know like women about cookin’, 
et cetera. 

“Says he, ‘You forget all the highest 
priced chefs are men.’ An’ then she 
grumbled out, ‘Oh my soul!’ That’s what 
she always said when she got into a corner. 

“The same woman one time had a dis- 
pute over a carpet pattern with her hus- 
band. Iheard that. Itwasfun. They had 
a lot of pictures of the different kinds, a- 
looking ’em over. She saw him turnin’ 
one over, an’ says, sharp an’ quick, ‘I don’t 
like that,’ with a special emphasis on the 
‘that.’ He felt the temper in her tone, 
an’ thought it was fair an’ right to say, 
very quiet, ‘I do like it.’ I s’pose it made 
her feel a bit that he had at least as much 
right to be consulted as she had, but she 
flounced round an’ says, ‘Oh, I suppose 
you'll get the kind you want,’ with all the 
vinegar on the ‘you.’ He told her he didn't 
really care which kind they got, an’ she 
shut up fer a spell. Then, when her mean- 
ness had worked a while on her conscience, 
she says, ‘I wanted to get one of those 
because I thought you had your heart 
set on trying that carpet, and I wanted to 
please you.’ But she didn’t see that she 
was gettin’ the kind she wanted to please 
herself.” 

“Well, Uncle,” asked Mildred, ‘‘which 
kind did they get?” 

“The kind she wanted, of course. He 
wouldn’t let such a tuppenny thing bother 
him, so he got her kind. There’s lots of 
Christmas presents give that way. Folks 
get up just what they like an’ shove it 
onto you without tryin’ to get right down 
to what pleases you. Human nature is 
mighty queer.” 

“What would you do, Uncle, if you had 
a wife like that?” asked young Mildred, 
mischievously. 

“What would I do?” replied the Judge, 
pinching her ear. “I’d reckon I’d feel 
careful about what became of her. Re- 
minds me of the chap whose wife died, an’ 
the undertaker drove over a big stone, an’ 
give the coffin such a powerful jolt she 
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come to life again, an’ the funeral was called 
off. The next year she died again, an’ the 
same undertaker applied fer the job. 

“*No, sir,’ says the man, shakin’ his 
head, ‘you don’t drive careful enough.’ ” 

When the laugh subsided a little David 
Playfair remarked gravely: 

“Tudge, thee ought to have a good wife. 
Thee could make her happy.” 

The Judge raised his eyes quickly and 
met those of Mrs. Hamilton fixed upon 
him. He reddened, as he always did when 
anyone praised him, stammered, and 
coughed. 

“Go ‘long, Dave, go ’long!” he ex- 
claimed, taking refuge behind his handker- 
chief. “What on earth would I do with a 
wife? An’ what in the great United States 
would any woman want with an old codger 
like me? Where’d I find her? Ain’t that 
right, Mrs> Hamilton?” 

Koons spoke in his most humorous 
manner, but Martha Hamilton replied 
with simple gravity: 

“T think Dave is right, Judge.” 

The Judge gazed at her in astonishment. 
Then he puffed out his cheeks and ex- 
claimed: 

“Regular conspiracy! Nothin’ else. 
Whole crowd goin’ to drive me to commit 
matrimony. At my time of life, too. ’Pon 
my soul an’ honor! I thought you all liked 
me pretty well.” 

“We do, we do,” chorused the two 
Mildreds. ‘‘We don’t want you to leave 
us, Uncle.” 

“Looks like a conspiracy,” retorted the 
Judge. “Well, Wéll7” I'll see about it, 
mebbe somebody ‘Il take me off your 
hands; but there’s one thing certain”— 
the speaker held up a warning finger. 

“What is it, Uncle?” asked young Mil- 
dred, hanging on his arm. 

“The woman ’d have to be wonderful 
nice every way, an’ I reckon present com- 
pany has used up most all the available 
material.” 

“We are not quite so conceited as that,” 
replied Mrs. Hamilton, smiling at him 
pleasantly. 

The Judge took to the stairs and started 
up to his room. 

“You folks may have serious conse- 
quences to answer for,” he called down to 
them. ‘Idea of wantin’ me to get married! 
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Great snakes in the garden of Eden! Caleb 
Koons married! Good-night everybody!” 

“What a love of an uncle he is,” ex- 
claimed young Mildred. “I’d marry him 
in a minute if I was a stranger and he 
wanted me.” 

“Thy uncle is a noble man,” said David, 
as he took up his light. ‘“There are very 
few like him, my child.” 

Martha Hamilton said nothing, but 
went to her room and gazed long and 
silently out upon the beautiful moonlight 
flooding the landscape with its pale glory. 
Much of her past marshalled itself before 
her mind’s eye, and she reviewed many 
things. At length she rose with a deep 
sigh. 

“He is a grand man,” she said in a low 
voice. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Young Mildred felt that she could not 
put Mr. Riggs off any longer. His patience 
was so remarkable that she felt it alone 
would compel her to say yes if she allowed 
its force to accumulate too long. She saw 
Riggs nearly every day, but he did not 
press in the least for an interview or an 
answer, yet he managed to make her feel 
that he was eagerly waiting for both. The 
day after the Judge’s discourse on women 
Mildred met Mr. Riggs on the outskirts 
of the village, just where a long stretch of 
good road lay shielded under arching elms. 
It was a walk she loved. With a sudden, 
impulsiveness that occasionally mastered 
her, she held out her hand to him and 
said frankly: a 

“Mr. Riggs, I want to have a talk with 
you. Let us stroll along the road under 
these grand old elms.” 

“With all my heart,” he replied, bowing 
gracefully. 

Mr. Riggs’ bow was a special accom- 
plishment, and Mildred could not help 
admiring it. There was something of the 
old-time courtliness about it, mingled with 
a dash of modern assumption that she 
thoroughly liked. 

‘Who taught you to bow so nicely, Mr. 
Riggs?” she asked. 

Her eyes were laughing, but there was 
a trace of trouble in them for all that, and 
Mr. Riggs detected it. 

“T think my mother first taught me,” he 
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replies simply. “She was a most beautiful 
woman.” 

“That is fine to hear a son speak so of 
his mother,” said Mildred. “Many nowa- 
days are not so gracious.” 

* * * 

Riggs was silent, furtively watching 
her. Together they strolled down the 
elm-arched road. 

“Mr. Riggs,” began Mildred, “Mr. Riggs 
I—I must, yes, I really must answer your 
long delayed question.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Mildred,” he broke 
in. “I wish you would wait till you want 
to answer. Do not speak purely because 
you must.” 

“You are very quick in your percep- 
tions,’ she said. 

“T think I am where you are concerned,” 
he replied gently. 

Mildred felt half disarmed in spite of 
herself. Yet her growing purpose urged 
her on. 

“Why have you not pressed me for my 
answer, Mr. Riggs?” she suddenly de- 
manded, ‘‘why?” 

Fordham Riggs gazed steadily at her and 
said in his most courteous manner: 

“IT could not, Miss Mildred. I could 
not. Do you not see?” 

“No, I do not. Tell me.’ The tone was 
imperious. 

‘Jacob served seven years for Rachel,” 
said Mr. Riggs musingly, ‘‘and they seemed 
but a few days for the great love he bore 
her.” 

Mildred gasped with astonishment. She 
was totally unprepared for so much deli- 
cacy. Mr. Riggs continued— 

“Why should I not wait? If I so much 
as suggested haste, would it not perforce 
thrust in the ugly head of the law? And 
how could I do that—with you?” 

“Thank you, you are very, very kind,” 
said Mildred lamely. 

She felt that she should say more, but 
could not frame another sentence. Her 
tongue seemed powerless. Mr. Riggs saw 
her distress and came to the rescue. 

“T feel constantly in a most delicate situa- 
tion,” he said considerately. ‘The mere 
fact of the property ownership is one of 
those hard, legal matters that has nothing 
to do with sentiment. I hate to press such 
a claim, but see no way out of it unless—”’ 
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he hesitated; then seeing that keeping 
silence was worse than saying almost 
anything, he made an effort to steer he- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis and added— 
“there is one way, perhaps, but unfortu- 
nately even to allude to that has the 
appearance of a wrong spirit.” 

Mildred flashed a clear glance at him 

“Mr. Riggs,” she said firmly, “it is much 
better to be frank in this matter. Hesi- 
tate at nothing to make it clear. I can’t 
afford to misunderstand you, nor you me. 
I wish you would make plain this one way 
you mention. I may think I know, but 
I should be sure; sure to the last point.” 

Fordham Riggs quailed a little in spite 
of all his easy assurance. To blurt the 
thing out in plain English was not pleasant, 
but he saw the girl was in earnest and that 
there could be no further delay. Sum- 
moning all his resources he said: 

“Miss Mildred, I will try, only prevising 
that I rely on your great good sense to 
excuse the lack of polish in cold facts. 
When I came here it was only to ascertain 
the truth about my father’s estate. No 
other thought had place in my mind. That 
truth I discovered fully, I believe, and the 
result you know from the lawyer, Mr. 
Cailey. But it came about that, in the 
discovering of this legal truth I also dis- 
covered another—I was not the free man 
who came to Gotes Corners. I was in love. 
This of itself would have been serious 
enough, but the fact that the lady in 
question was the daughter of the very man 
from whom I must perforce take a house 
and farm put me in a great strait. What to 
do I could not devise. Let me show you a 
little of the difficulties under which | 
labored.” 


* * * 


His manner was so respectful and his 
voice so gentle that Mildred felt drawn to 
him in spite of herself. He continued: 


“I could not alter the facts. It was 
theoretically possible to follow three 
courses. I could pay court to the lady 
without telling her anything at all about 
it, and get her answer to my suit. This 
seemed honorable and somewhat attrac- 
tive. It even had the spice of uncertainty 
that ordinarily whets the appetite for 
adventure. But there was one objection. 
If I waited till she had finally answered 
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ind if that answer was adverse, then 
—do you not see? How could I inform 
her of my ownership of the land, and take 
it away from her father. It would have 
the appearance of paltry spite, and low 
reve nge.”” 


‘h, Mr. Riggs!” 


me, 


The girl’s tone had 
The man saw 
ivantage and pressed on. 

might have gone straight to the lady 
and told her all about the matter, and 
then laid suit for her hand. But you cer- 
tainly see how this would have had the 
appearance of a very material bribe. It 
had a mercenary look about it; it seemed 
insulting to a delicate, refined nature like 
yours. I could not do it that way.” 

a7 * * 

Mildred’s eyes were moist. She thanked 
him mutely, and he went on slowly— 

“T suppose there was one other way. 
It seems to me the echoes of Paradise 
might have taught it to me had I been less 
of mortal clay. I might, I might have 
said nothing; laid suit for the lady’s heart, 
received her answer, whether for my weal 
or woe; and then, if it were adverse, 
turned away in noble silence, a martyr 
to my affection, saying no word to her 
father, doing nothing about the land. 
And this even—”’ his voice shook slightly, 
but it was very musical—“‘and this even 
if she were wedded to another.” 

There was silence between them as they 
leaned against the stone wall beneath 
one of the great elms. At length Mr. 
Riggs said simply: 

“Miss Mildred, I humbly confess I am 
not heroic enough for this last. I am only 
aman; and yet—yet, since I have known 
better what a priceless pearl I seek, I have 
wished a hundred times I had done just 
that, no matter what the consequences. 
Believe me, I would gladly offer you even 
as hopeless a love as that if—if I could 
do no more.”’ 

He raised his gaze steadily to hers, as 
she scrutinized his face in her endeavor 
completely to grasp his meaning. 

It was beautifully done. And Fordham 
Riggs meant what he said, as fully as he 
could mean anything in words. To Mil- 
dred it sounded like a dream from some 
old romantic age, and this handsome 
knight errant appeared to her true as steel. 


genuine admiration in it. 
his 
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No doubt of his integrity crossed her 
mind. Over and over she weighed the 
three alternatives he had so skillfully 
presented. She saw that Mr. Riggs had 
indeed met serious difficulties and it ap- 
peared that he had been most delicate and 
considerate in his method of meeting them. 
It dawned upon her that, in securing the 
aid of the old lawyer, Mr. Cailey, Riggs 
had handled a rough matter as gently as 
possible, while he had avoided much of the 
unpleasant look the thing would have 
presented had he himself come to her and 
told her of the claim. Finally, when she 
considered the possible third alternative, 
and the man’s simple straightforward 
plea, the unexcused avowal of the human 
nature within him, she was forced to 
approve his decision to the limit. He 
was a man, and not an angel. She could 
not have acted differently herself; she 
felt sure of that. 

Mildred became conscious of something 
a trifle stronger than admiration in her 
heart for this graceful suitor. What was 
it? Was she guilty of any kind of treach- 
ery towards Robert Hamilton? The name 
roused her soul. Yet the questions 
poured themselves out before her. After 
all, was Hamilton alive? And if he were, 
what help could that fact afford in the 
question before her? Ought she not to 
protect her parents? Must she be faithful 
to a memory, to a shadow? And did she 
forget that Hamilton had never positively 
avowed his love for her? He had not 
asked her to marry him. She felt her 
grasp giving way. Had she been holding 
to nothing? Mr. Riggs’ voice sounded as 
from afar. 

x A * 

“Miss Mildred,” he said in low tones, 
*‘you will understand how hard it is for 
me to speak this so plainly, but you have 
commanded me to be plain. If you con- 
sent to become my wife, there would be 
no whisper of this old trouble for your 
parents’ ears. You are their only direct 
heir. During their lifetime they should 
of course continue in full possession of the 
big house and farm. My wife’s wish 
should be law with me, and her desires 
mine. And one thing more, I pray you 
to fully believe; if it were possible at this 
stage of affairs, this should be the case, 
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no matter what your answer to me. I 
know full well that your family and per- 
sonal pride would not permit you to accept 
the property, but I protest that I am now 
only sorry I did not take my third alter- 
native, and if you do refuse me I shall 
beg you to accept the farm for your 
parents’ sake, and say nothing whatever 
to them about it.” 

His manner was most sincere, and it 
seemed to Mildred that she never had 
imagined a more perfect sacrifice on the 
altar of sentiment. That Mr. Riggs was 
safe in making this offer and declaration 
in view of all that had been said did not 
appear to her. She accepted it as genuine 
and admired the man the more. 

Indeed Mr. Riggs was sincere. His 
rather shallow nature was stirred to its 
depths by his passion for the beautiful 
girl, and under the ennobling influence of 
her personality he was really improving 
in the way of such characters—taking 
on by little and little something from 
his close association with another. Had 


Mildred been evil in her nature he would 
have absorbed evil from her; but being 


pure, he received something of her purity. 
Nevertheless, his mind was of that in- 
stinctively calculating kind that made 
such offers only when the ground felt 
fairly safe beneath his feet. 

Mildred was aware that her answer 
actually trembled on her lips. In after 
years she wondered many times why she 
did not speak the little word of three 
letters which almost breathed itself into 
sound. She never could tell. At the 
moment she felt that she might marry this 
man, and that even something like love 
might be cultivated in her heart. Aversion 
was gone. She admired him greatly. His 
delicacy charmed her. His patience 
astonished her. He looked very handsome 
leaning there beside her in the afterglow. 
It suddenly occurred to her that he had 
not attempted the least familiarity. Not 
so much as a simple touch of the hand. 
She believed that few men would have 
been so perfectly controlled. 

But the little monosyllable was not 
spoken. A thought came like a flash into 
her mind, and she acted upon it instantly. 

“Mr. Riggs,” she said gravely, “you 
have acted beautifully. I wish I could 
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let you know how I appreciate all this 
delicacy and consideration. You have 
been so patient with me that I am going 
to ask you one favor.” 

“Granted, Miss Mildred,” interrupted 
Riggs, with a bow. 

“Hadn’t you better be careful?’ she 
asked archly. 

“Not with you. 
lutely.” 

“Well, it is only a little thing. Let me 
have three days longer to study over all 
you have said, and to look into my own 
heart. I will give you my answer in three 
days, Mr. Riggs; will that do?” 

“Certainly, if you desire it. I would 
not want a wife who felt that she was 
crowded into marrying me. The heart, 
Miss Mildred, is worth more than the 
head. Yet both are desirable. Take 
more than three days if you wish. I know 
I run no risks in such fair hands as yours.” 

“That is very delicate, Mr. Riggs,” 
replied Mildred, as she parted with him 
beneath the elms. “But I will let you 
know in three days. I do not want to 
wait longer. Good-bye, and a thousand 
thanks for all your kindness.” 

“Shake hands with yourself, Fordham, 
my boy,” muttered Riggs as he strode 
away. “You really are improving. That 
girl will make a Christian out of you if she 
keeps on; she has made a better gentleman 
of you already.” 

In which reflections Mr. Riggs was un- 
doubtedly sincere. 

As for Mildred her heart felt positively 
light. She did not know just why, unless 
it was that the proximity of the settlement 
of her terrible difficulty relieved her of the 
burden to a considerable extent. She was 
a little inclined to reproach herself for 
requiring any further delay; nevertheless, 
she was glad she had not spoken that little 
word. 


I can trust you abso- 


CHAPTER XX 


The second day found Mildred in the 
metropolis with Judge Koons. The girl 
had received a pressing invitation from an 
old classmate to visit her on the occasion 
of the opening of her new city home, and 
had showed so ardent a desire to go that 
the considerate Judge discovered he had 
business in the city also, and offered to 
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“Mildred quickly moved to the bedside, and forgetting the presence of the others, seized 
the white hand that lay so passively upon the coverlet”’ 
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take her under his protection. When they 
reached the place the Judge was persuaded 
by his niece to go in with her, which led 
to his meeting an old friend of his own, 
now a very successful surgeon with a large 
practice. While the younger people were 
enjoying themselves in various ways, the 
Judge and Dr. McDonald reviewed their 
past history and traced one another 
through many interesting episodes and 
incidents. 

It was natural that the surgical career 
of the doctor should receive some atten- 
tion, and while referring to the great 
advance in equipment, technique and 
sanitation, the surgeon remarked on a 
specially interesting case then under his 
care. He mentioned that the patient was 
a young, healthy man who had in some 
way received an injury on the head, 
affecting his mind, and destroying his 
memory for the most part. He could not 
remember his name, nor whence he came; 
but at times seemed to recall a few other 
names of people and localities, none of 
which, however, had been sufficiently 
clear to enable his nurses and physicians 
to identify him. 

“Where did he come from?” asked the 
Judge, rather absently. 

“From somewhere up above the junc- 
tion beyond Bruceville.” 

Judge Koons woke up with a snap. 

“Did he come, or was he brought?” 

“Oh, he was helpless and unconscious. 
All I know is that he was picked up by 
some railroad construction crew and 
brought to the city for treatment.” 

“Did he have anything about him?” 
inquired Koons. 

“Nothing bearing any name. In his 
pocket he carried a small penknife. I 
happen to have that with me. Here it is.” 

The surgeon produced the knife and 
handed it to Koons. The latter examined 
it keenly, and then said to his friend: 

“McDonald, can’t you take me to see 
this patient at once? I think I know who 
it is. If I’m right in my suspicions, the 
happiness of a lot of folks hangs on one 
look at him.” 

“My auto is at the door,” replied the 
surgeon. ‘“‘Let’s make our excuses and 
slip out. We can run down to the hospital 
in twenty minutes.” 
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Judge Koons sought his niece. 

“T’m goin’ with an old friend. 
McDonald, for half an hour or so. 
get back in plenty of time to take c: 
you. Don’t worry about me.” 

In another minute the two men vere 
speeding down the avenue, and sh vrtly 
reached the great hospital, and wen: at 
once to the ward for surgical paticnts, 
Dr. McDonald explained that he had just 
determined to try a special trephining 
operation, hoping that some relief {rom 
brain pressure might result in mental 
recovery. 

“He is perfectly. well generally,” said 
the doctor, “‘but this bone splinter is prob- 
ably pressing on the brain matter, and 
there is no real hope of improvement till 
that is removed. At least that is my 
theory, and I am sure I am correct.” 

“I suppose he’s treated as a free pa- 
tient,” said the Judge. 

“Yes, he had no friends and no money 
except a little change. So of course he 
was put in the free ward. But he has had 
good attention. I became interested in 


Dr. 
Ve'll 
» of 


his case at the outset, for I saw by his 


face he is a gentleman, and probably a 
scholar. Besides, the mental effect is 
peculiar, and the case is valuable to 
science.” 

* * * 

A nurse informed the doctor that in 
preparation for the operation on the 
morrow the patient had been placed in a 
small private room in order to keep him 
as quiet as possible. The two men fol- 
lowed at once, and in a moment more 
Judge Koons entered the little roorn and 
glanced at the occupant of the bed. The 
one glance was sufficient. The Judge 
gasped for breath, and actually reeled in 
his tracks. Dr. McDonald seized his arm 
and led him from the room to an open 
window in the end of the long ward. 

“You know him, then?’ he asked in a 
low voice. 

“Thank God!’’ muttered Koons, flushing 
and paling by turns. ‘“Thank God!” 

Dr. McDonald stood in respectful silence 
till his friend recovered his self-possession. 

“Now come in and speak to him in the 
way of old times. Perhaps it will stir that 
dormant intellect.” 

The Judge re-entered the room and, 
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passing to the side of the bed, grasped 
the thin white hand of the patient and 
exc uimed, in his most hearty manner: 

“Why, hello Robert! where in the 
wor'd did you come from?” 

* * * 

The keen eye of the surgeon detected 
a tremor in the patient’s face. The eye- 
lids fluttered a little and he seenféd to 
make an effort to speak. 

“Don’t you know me, Robert?” The 
hearty voice broke a little in spite of 
everything. ‘You know the Judge, don’t 
you, Robert?” 

Robert Hamilton certainly moved 
slightly, and from his lips came an unin- 
telligible sound. Dr. McDonald nodded 
approvingly. 

“He heard, and he partly understands, I 
believe. Nurse, what was that name he said 
over now and then, do you remember?” 

“It was Mildred,” answered the nurse. 
“That is the only clear word he has spoken 
since he came here.” 

Judge Koons hunted for his handker- 
chief. He had a bad cold sometimes. The 
surgeon said: 

“Do you know anyone of that name? 


If there is any sentiment you know, bring 


the lady to see him. 
if anything can.” 

“Why, she’s right there at the house. 
Came down with me to be at the house 
warmin’. Let’s go an’ get her.” 

“At your service, Caleb,” replied the 
Doctor. “I would like to see the effect 
of such a stimulus, even though I fear it 
will not seriously help him.”’ 

When Judge Koons called Mildred aside 
and told her she must go with him and 
Dr. McDonald to see someone who was 
very ill, she shot a quick glance at him, 
but his face was calm and his manner 
revealed nothing. When they were in the 
auto, however, the Judge said quietly: 

“Little girl, you’ve never given up ex- 
pecting Robert to turn up, have you?” 

“Oh, Uncle!” ‘almost screamed Mildred. 
“Do you know anything?” 

“Steady now,” replied Koons patting 
her arm. “Hold yourself in or I won’t 
tell you a single thing. Don’t shoot off 
with a hair trigger, an’ keep your water 
works turned off; mind now, I’ll not tell 
you a thing if you don’t.” 


That would stir him 
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The Judge’s manner helped the poor 
girl to control herself, and with a mighty 
effort she grew outwardly calm. With 
both little hands tightly squeezing his arm 
she asked: 

“Have you seen him, Uncle?” 

“Yes, an’ he’s all right. There now! 
don’t, or I’ll keep mum as the obelisk in the 
park. He’s all right, only he was hurt.” 

“T knew it,” gasped Mildred. “I knew 
Fag 

“Yes, he was hurt about the head.” 

“Ts it very, very bad?” The girl paled 
to her lips. 

“Oh, he’s all right most ways. Ain’t he, 
Dr. McDonald?” 

The surgeon this appealed to answered 
cheerfully : 

“Yes, he is quite well generally, but 
there is something in the old wound on 
his head that presses on his brain and 
prevents him from recovering his mental 
balance. I think that can be cured.” 

“Thank God!” whispered Mildred. 

“‘Now here we are,” exclaimed the sur- 
geon, helping her to alight. ‘‘He does not 
look badly, only a little thin and pale. 
Do not be surprised if he can’t speak. 
You talk to him just as if nothing was the 
matter. I want to see the effect upon 
him.” 

* * * 

Thus encouraged, Mildred braced her- 
self with all her might and followed the 
Doctor to the little room. There lay 
Robert Hamilton, evidently alive, and 
apparently nearly well. But his eyes were 
closed, and he paid no attention to any- 
thing about him. Mildred quickly moved 
to the bedside, and forgetting the presence 
of others, seized the white hand that lay 
so passively upon the coverlet and cried: 

“Oh, Robert, Robert, I am so glad to 
see you! Robert, do you not know 
Mildred?” 

At the pathos in her voice as she made 
this appeal, the sick man’s eyelids fluttered 
till they opened half way, and Dr. Mc- 
Donald was sure he detected the light of 
semi-intelligence in the glance that seemed 
to seek the face of the girl beside the bed. 
He moved his hand also, but apparently 
could do no more. Poor Mildred struggled 
to be calm, but her hot tears fell on the 
hand she held, and she kissed it again and 
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again. In a few minutes the doctor signed 
to the Judge, and the latter took his niece’s 
arm. 

“Come, child,” he said kindly. “Can’t 
do anythin’ more till the doctor tries his 
hand tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow, Uncle,”’ whispered Mildred, 
as she permitted him to lead her down the 
corridor. “What will the doctor try?” 

Dr. McDonald heard the query and 
answered kindly: 

“There must be a bone splinter or 
perhaps a blood clot in that wound, press- 
ing on the brain. We will try to lift that, 
and very likely the trouble will vanish 
when that is done.” 

“Oh, I hope you will succeed, Doctor,” 
bravely replied the girl. 

“You will let us know very soon if it is 
all right, will you not?” 

“You must not go away,” said McDonald, 
promptly. “I want both of you here to- 
morrow after the operation, for just as 
soon as the patient comes out of the anes- 
thetic, I want to see if he recognizes you.” 

“Not afraid of excitin’ him, Doctor?” 
asked the Judge. 

“No, not in this case. You see, he will 
pick up his recollections just where he laid 
them down. He probably will not know 
just what hurt him, and the lapse of time 
will be to him no more than a night’s 
sleep. He is a sensible man, is he not?” 

“Steady as they make ’em,”’ replied 
Koons. 

“All right. You two come down tomor- 
row about twelve o’clock. That will give 
plenty of time. You will be shown into 
the visitor’s parlor, and I will send for 
you as soon as I can.” 

* * * 

Mildred was in a dream as the two 
returned to her friend’s home. Even the 
Judge’s ordinary equanimity forsook him 
and he gazed absently about him. But 
when they reached the house and Mildred 
arranged with her friend to remain over 
another day or two, the Judge went to a 
hotel and strove to pass the time in 
reading and thinking. 

But it was hard work, and he hailed 
with great satisfaction the chauffeur 
of Dr. McDonald, who came with a note 
from his employer urging the Judge to 
dine with him and snend the evening at 
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his home. McDonald apologized hear 
when the Judge entered his recep 
room. 

“You know, old man, we doctors » 
so used to having other people wait f 
us that I forgot to speak when you we 
with me. I want you here; we have: 
seen one another for many years, an‘! 
wouldn’t miss the pleasure of your cor 
pany for a great deal. Settle right down 
and make yourself at home. I don’t think 
I will have any calls this evening; it is 
rather an off time fortunately.” 

* - * 

So the two friends drifted into a pleasant 
brotherly chat, running over much that 
they had known in common in the long 
past years; but first the Judge explained 
to McDonald Robert Hamilton’s character 
and history, detailing the mysterious 
disappearance, and the care with which 
he had traced the minister to the edge of 
the railroad track below Bruceville. 

“You’d make a first-class detective, 
Caleb,” Said the Doctor heartily. ‘You 
were right, you see, up to the last dot. | 
don’t know just how those construction 
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chaps found him, but they put him on their 
car, and brought him along to the main 


line, and sent him to the city. I never 
dreamed I was trying to help a dear friend 
of an old chum of my own. Queer! isn’t 
it, how things work out?” 

“Right you are, Doc,” replied the 
Judge. “No use tryin’ to calculate the 
ways of Providence. ‘Past findin’ out,’ 
the Book says. This is one of the things 
helps to. prove it true.” 

Dr. McDonald smiled a little indulgently. 

“Do you still believe in the Book, as 
you call it, Caleb?” 

“Well now, Doc, I can’t manage to get 
away from it very far,” replied the Judge, 
looking at his friend keenly. “I haven't 
run across anythin’ better all these years, 
an’ you know I’ve looked into things some.”’ 

“Yes, you always were of an inquiring 
mind. Used to have lots of fun in you, 
Caleb. How about that?” 

“Oh, I manage to see odd things most 
every day,” replied Koons smiling. ‘My 
principal business in life seems to be tryin’ 
to make folks see the force of common 
sense truth, > about the strongest 


an 
weapon for that is often nonsense. Like 
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the chap that didn’t believe in the ‘code.’ 
He was challenged to fight a duel by a 
big man, an’ he accepted. Weapons to 
be wheelbarrows, an’ to fight in four feet 
of snow.” : 

“Good,” laughed the Doctor. 
they fight?” 

“IT reckon not. He wouldn’t give in 
an inch, an’ take anythin’ else to fight 
with, an’ the big gun couldn’t stand the 
nonsense of it. So the duel was off, an’ 
folks learned something I guess.” 

* * *” 

The Doctor was silent a minute, and 
Koons watched him narrowly. Presently 
he said quietly: 

“I’m tryin’ to make truth plain to the 
average man. If I can hit him square, 
I’ve hopes of gettin’ a shot or two into 
some few each side of him.” 

“What do you mean by the average 
man, Caleb?” asked the Doctor, seeking 
to draw out his friend. 

“Well, I’ve been doin’ some figgerin’ 
to make out. Daniel Webster said there’s 
plenty of room at the top. Reckon Daniel 
did feel a bit lonesome sometimes, con- 
siderin’ the wide look around he must have 
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had from where he managed to climb. 
But he had to come down pretty far for 
the average. 

“Tt’s somethin’ like that big pyramid 


in Egypt. The top’s been squared off a 
bit, I’m told, so there’s room fer Paul an’ 
Peter, an’ Moses an’ Elijah, an’ a few more 
up there. Then, on the steps, as you go 
down, I think I see Martin Luther, an’ 
Wesley, an’ Calvin, an’ a whole lot of men 
with heads as big or bigger’n their hearts, 
the number swellin’ mighty fast as the 
steps get broader an’ broader. But any 
fool can see that the heft of the crowd 
comes ’way below the middle of the thing. 
Somewheres pretty high up, I reckon, you’ll 
find Washington, an’ Lincoln, an’ Glad- 
stone, an’ David Livingstone, an’ there’s 
plenty of room fer the bishops, an’ saints, 
an’ holy women an’ good men. Then 
you'll come to an awful big crowd of the 
poor—not poor in cash, but poor in brains 
an’ gifts. An’ below them comes the idjits, 
an’ all the trash, the harlots, the men 
that make the harlots, the libertines an’ 
fancy scoundrels in high life (about the 
meanest stripe of human critters some 
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ways that walks.) Then there’s a place fer 
the pig weeds an’ vipers like Ingersoll, an’ 
the diamond-back rattlers like Tom Paine, 
Voltaire, an’ Haeckel. An’ away down 
yet you'll find the man-eaters like Tamer- 
lane, Alexander, an’ Napoleon Bonaparte; 
the Neros, Domitians an’ such scum. 
Don’t know as you can get any lower than 
that. But takin’ it all in, it’s plain that 
the standard of the average man ain’t 
wonderful high. So that’s why I want to 
talk so’s ordinary brains can get a clear 
cinch on what I’m after. If I talk only for 
the upper steps of the pyramids, the heft 
of the people won’t savvy; but if I’m 
clear to the lower ones, those at the top’ll 
understand easy enough.” 

Dr. McDonald greatly enjoyed his 
friend’s humor. But he slightly resented 
the Judge’s classification in some ways. 

“You don’t seem to give any special 
place to the men of science, Caleb,” he 
said, half seriously. ‘“‘Where would you 
put our great chemists, like Faraday, and 
such scientists as Sir Isaac Newton and 
Laplace, and Louis Agassiz?” 

“T’d put ’em right where they fit in, 
considerin’ just how much real good they’ve 
done the human race,” replied Koons. 
“Most all men profess a whole lot an’ do 
mighty little when you get down to the 
truth.” 

“But you seem to rank everybody 
according to the amount of religion they 
had. Is that the only way?” 

“Now, Mac,” said the Judge earnestly, 
“religion’s in a heap of things besides talk. 
Somethin’s wrong with a man’s religion 
when he does the heft of it with his mouth. 
The mouth’s mighty important, more im- 
portant than folks want to allow; but it 
ain’t all by a big margin. If star preachin’ 
would save this world, the devil an’ all 
his imps would be licked out of their boots 
in a year or two. But it’s the doin’ that 
counts. When a man gets that spirit 
that was in the humble carpenter’s son in 
Nazareth right down into his daily life, 
an’ acts, he’s religious, no matter what 
special brand’s on his collar. You were a 
country boy, an’ you'll mind how you 
could often tell about how much a man 
loved the Lord by the way you saw him 
treat his horses an’ hogs. Some folks pray 
all-fired loud in meetin’ an’ keep mum as 
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oysters, as far as actions are concerned, 
all the rest of the week. We would all 
pray better if we’d do better. I reckon 
a man’s prayers grow in real power just 
about equal to his doings.” 

“Good! that’s common sense talk, Caleb. 
Where’d you pick up all that? You would 
do better in our city pulpit than our big 
preacher for all his scholarship.” 

“Now, Mac, don’t!” cried the Judge, all 
flustered in a moment. “I’m only a plain 
man, with the intention of puttin’ truth 
plain an’ easy. I ain’t in it with the big 
guns, you know.” 

“No, you are not, that’s a fact. You are 
on a higher step of your pyramid. But 
now come to dinner. After we get through, 
I want to ask you about prayer. You 
spoke of it several times, but I don’t 
suppose you believe the Almighty changes 
His plans to suit small creatures like us. 
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I want to hear you explain that; accord 1 
to your ideas.” 

“All right, I'll try,” said the Jud; 
laconically. But they did not get bic 
to the subject. Other thoughts occup‘e 
the time, and it was only when the Doc: 
showed the Judge to his luxurious ro 
after two hours spent with the famil, 
Mrs. McDonald and two fine children —- 
that the man of science said briefly: 

“Well, Caleb, we didn’t get to 
question. But if you believe in prayer, 
put in your best work for that poor chap 
in the hospital between this and tomorrow. 
I’ve felt unusual interest in his case, and 
that lovely young lady has quite captured 
my heart. You are blessed in such a 
niece.” 

“All right, Mac, I’ll do my best. It 
ain’t much, but it’s all I can do for Robert 
now. Good night.” 


(To be continued ) 


LIFE’S LESSON 


By EDWIN LIEBFREED 


LWAYS have I wondered why 

The best of life must ever die; 
The sweetest flower fade so soon, 
And memory sing her saddest tune; 


The tender things that twined my heart 
That through the tears I saw depart; 
The little loves that laughed their way 
Into my soul, yet would not stay; 


The simple joys that sunshine knew, 
And happiness brought back anew: 
Mere ghosts of glory gliding by— 
The shadows on a summer sky. 


And yet I sow my springtime seed 

Of hope again and scarcely heed 

The harvests that my heart must reap 
Of dust and ashes while I weep. 


Oh, God, ’tis well I cannot see 
The dear delight of destiny; 

This waiting lesson must I learn: 
The night is sure of day’s return. 
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Sermons 


on Canvas 
by George Willoughby 


OMETHING of traditional devotion 

to art is indicated in the work of 

Mr. W. H. Leavitt. In many of 

the cities throughout the country 

he has personally exhibited his famous 
painting of “The Last Supper.” This 
canvas has carried a message that has 
reached more people scattered over a 
wider area of the country than any paint- 
ing ever exhibited in this country, not 
excepting those of the old masters stored 
away in art gal- 
leries. The story 
of the canvas is 
unique in _ itself. 
The artist, Mr. 
Leavitt, was born 
in Boston of good 
old New England 
stock, and was 
educated in Paris. 
At an early age 
he was a pupil 
of the famous 
Gérome who was 
one of the greatest 
modern painters 
France has pro- 
duced. When in 
“kilts,” young 
Leavitt’s am- 
bition tended 
toward religious 
paintings, and 
especially to a 
conception of 
Christ and the 
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apostles. Even before reaching his ma- 
jority, young Leavitt had looked upon the 
canvases of nearly every great master in 
Europe who had portrayed Biblical sub- 
jects. The first important canvas that 
the young artist produced was entitled 
“The Valley of the Shadow of Death,” 
and graphically pictured the recovery 
of a lost soul by Gabriel. 

For over two years Mr. Leavitt closely 
applied himself to this one painting of 
“The Last Sup- 
per,” exclusive of 
the years of pre- 
vious study for 
the work. The 
bold and original 
treatment of the 
portraits of each 
figure in the 
picture and the 
thorough technic 
and boldness of 
conception cre- 
ated widespread 
interest in Europe. 

In his career as 
an artist he did 
many studies of 
animal life and 
many of his 
sketches and stud- 
ies have been 
purchased by art 
lovers in Europe 
and America. He 
has also given 
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ON CANVAS 


THE MADONNA, BY MR. LEAVITT 


considerable attention to portrait paint- 


ing, and has had 
people for sittings. 


many distinguished 
The novel thing is 
to hear him lecture upon his own painting 
and tell how it was created. It seemed 
like a poet reading his own verse. In 
the churches all over the country the 
people crowd and look upon this sermon 
on canvas repeated over and over again 
to thousands, and hear from the lips 
of the artist whose brush blended the 
that inspires. The 
painting reveals the Master as he stands 


colors a discourse 


serene among the disciples, whose faces 
indicate a realization of the coming b« 
trayal at The Last Supper. There is 
something delicate in the touch of a 
loving artist’s lines given in broad and 
vigorous strokes, portraying the mingled 
feelings of the faithful followers. While 
each face is darkened by the shadow of 
Calvary, there is a glow in the countenance 
of the Messiah that compels the reverential 
awe and heartfelt adoration of 
gazing upon the picture. 

Many times have I seen Mr, Leavil 


anyon 
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stand before this picture for hours at a 
time, relating the story to large audiences. 
The old, old story, ever new, is told with a 
sympathetic appreciation of the great 
subject which is so graphically portrayed 
on canvas. The exhibiting of this picture 
in the various churches and _ schools 
throughout the country has, in a way, 
created a revival of religious thought. It 
has re-awakened the interest of the people 
in much the same manner as would a 

rent of eloquent words pouring from the 

of an evangelist. 

He remains long enough in every town 
to come in personal contact with the people. 
Instead of the long-haired eccentric person 
with flowing necktie and erratic way 
associated with artistic genius, Mr. Leavitt 
is a pleasant-faced young man who just 
among folks and becomes ac- 
quainted with old and young. The earn- 
est enthusiasm with which he views his 
work is no less than inspiring. ‘The Last 
Supper” more clearly humanizes_ the 


mingles 


apostles than do many famous paintings 
of the old masters, for naturally Mr. 
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Leavitt has interpreted in his models, 
characters. from real life of today. 

Nearly all artists at one time or another 
aspire to the creation of a madonna, 
following in the wake of Raphael and the 
other old masters, and Mr. Leavitt is 
no exception. 

During or following every great war 
there is usually a revival in religious inter- 
est, an awakening of the people to the 
realization of how much there is to life 
besides mere existence and making of 
money. Mr. Leavitt is one of the few 
artists, I believe, who understand the prac- 
tical method of exploitation. He does not 
permit any false ethics to prevent him 
from keeping in touch with the people 
after his canvas is completed. The 
cynicism of the artist who feels that the 
world is cold and unappreciative is not 
for him. He spends his summers in Rhode 
Island and the rest of the year traveling 
about from city to city, lecturing upon this 
painting and subjects that are ever old 
and ever new, and that never cease to 
hold an abiding interest for the people. 
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Francis 


HEN I first knew the Gray- 

sons, they lived in the largest 

and nicest house in town. 

The elder Grayson had been 
one of the state’s pioneer lumbermen and 
through frugal, but not miserly, habits, had 
amassed a fortune, as fortunes are counted 
in the country, and was easily the richest 
man in the county. There had been 
children and a sunny haired mother once, 
but in his declining years, Henry Grayson 
had been left but one of the former flock. 
I have never seen greater love nor a more 
well-deserved pride than that of Henry 
Grayson for this one remaining son. I 
have said well-deserved, because Charles 
Grayson had avoided the many pitfalls 
of indiscreet youth, had graduated from 
high school and the state university with 
honors and had finished with two years of 
business law, under the tuition of a former 
superior court judge, all of which had 
prepared him to fit perfectly into that 
niche in his father’s business, which had 
been just as carefully prepared. Later, 
when Charles married a girl from one of 
the town’s oldest and most respected 
families, as adorable as she was beautiful, 
the local and state papers devoted much 
space to the event and the Grayson firm 
and Henry Grayson was as proud of his 
new daughter as of his manly son. 

The crisis of our lives are found upon 
examination to evolve from apparently 
trivial circumstances. With the Gray- 
sons this circumstance came in the form 
of a very large offer of money for their 
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timber lands and mill properties—an offer 
which after careful deliberation between 
father and son was accepted and which in 
its consummation retired the elder man 
from active business and sent the young 
bride and groom on an extended travel 
trip. 

The elder Grayson’s love of money had 
been the love of making, not hoarding 
it, and it was natural that upon the return 
of Charles, a plan should formulate by 
which the younger man should add several 
thousand per year to the already well- 
filled coffers, the result being the erection 
of a big manufacturing plant, welcomed 
by the*tewnspeople in that it would give 
employment to many of them and a new 
impetus to the sleepy little village. Along 
plans formulated by Charles Grayson, the 
plant grew to a reality and like every 
enterprise of its kind, required the expend- 
iture of about double the amount of capital 
at first planned. With its complete equip- 
ment, the new factory represented more 
than one half the Grayson fortune. 

Grayson & Son had been a well nigh 
perfect combination. Charles Grayson 
& Company lacked the astute business 
judgment of the former firm, since Henry 
Grayson had seen fit to retire and had 
only a financial interest in the new com- 
pany. Believing in his son, even this 
financial interest meant nothing more to 
him than his name and credit. Just why 
a father may possess every business in- 
stinct and a son apparently be lacking in 
even the first rudiments is not explainable. 
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rles was visionary and imaginative, 
father sound, practical. The new 
‘prise brought the younger man in 
act with new associates; he had always 
temperate, but his newly-made 
friends were men of the clubs and cafes. 
heir environment Charles ceased to be 
niperate, and the business started its 
teoric downward flight almost from its 
eption. His trips from the little village 
the neighboring cities became more 
juent and of longer duration. His 
irns home were nearly always followed 
a period of convalescence and almost 
nervous breakdowns. 
lt was not difficult to keep the real 
facts from his father, but his wife must 
have suffered the many tortures which all 
good wives of at one time good men can 
suffer and yet keep silent. And then it 
happened—Henry Grayson retired for the 
night in his usual health. He was found 
next morning by the son, in the big carved 
walnut bed, an heirloom of the century 
past, as though peacefully sleeping—but 
quite dead. The step to bankruptcy was 
inevitable and quick in descending. But 
out of it all, as from an acid test, came 
Charles Grayson, sober, chastened. From 
that time on, he never took another 
drink. With the shreds of a one-time 
fortune, Mr. and Mrs. Grayson went to 
seek a new fortune in the neighboring city, 
but a bankrupt is almost in the class of 
pardoned criminals and after a year they 
returned to the home town to live with 
Mrs. Grayson’s mother. Here it became 
necessary that a weekly amount for board 
should be in some manner forthcoming. 
Fortunately, Mrs. Grayson had_ the 
advantages of a splendid musical training, 
a career she had chosen in preference to 
the college course offered in its stead, 
and a small class of music pupils became 
the first source of income. In her great 
happiness of having her husband again 
her real husband, no work would have 
seemed a task to her and she was perfectly 
happy. It was harder for Charles to find 
employment than for his wife, because he 
lacked any specific training. At length 


he was offered a position as local corre- 


spondent on-a county weekly published 


He had ex- 
He had found 


locally, which he accepted. 
pected to fail, but he didn’t. 


a place where his inventive imagination 
added that bit of color to the more prosaic 
news locals, which makes them readable. 
In six months he was local editor for the 
paper and covered two towns instead of 
one. The salary—it should be called 
wages—was small, but the time required 
left him with much leisure, which he meant 
to turn to account. 
* * * 

Then someone built the new picture 
theatre, and Mrs. Grayson was offered 
the position of playing the pictures. With- 
out a thought of losing caste she accepted. 
From its start the music at this house be- 
came unlike that at any of the other 
country theatres. Mrs. Grayson refused 
to rag the pictures. The management 
gasped, then listened and still later pointed 
with pride to their music. She com- 
menced a careful study of the pictures 
themselves, even going so far as to study 
the characters and learn exactly how each 
special character portrayed their joys and 
sorrows. Her music became a feature, not 
in itself aloe, for it always became subord- 
inate to the screen story. The lighter stuff 
for comedies she drew from the musical 
light opera scores, but her big themes 
came from the classics and old masters 
and the tempo and expression followed 
closely the unfolding of the story itself. 
As was natural, Charles Grayson attended 
the pictures and was soon aware that his 
wife was using methods peculiarly her own. 
He wrote about them and submitted what 
he had written to one of the musical publi- 
cations. He immediately received a check 
for five dollars and a request for more of 
the “stuff.”” He sent other articlés and 
received other checks. The picture trade 
journals, who were devoting space to 
“Music for the Photoplays,” published 
lists and programs, compiled by him from 
his wife’s methods. 

Watching the pictures, Charles Grayson 
decided that a lot of them were poor, and 
thought that he could write as good, if not 
better stories than many of those appear- 
ing each week. He tried it, submitting 
what was then called a “scenario”; it came 
back. He-tried others, but they all returned 
with the polite little rejection slip of 
“not available.” But he didn’t write any 
foolish letters to the editors, telling them 
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how much better his stuff was than the 
stuff they were producing. Instead he 
dug down to the very fundamentals of the 
game. He procured the few valuable 
text books on ‘‘teehnique” and photoplay 
writing and made a systematic study of 
how to write plots. He learned that a 
plot must not only have a beginning, but 
that with a logical premise it must follow 
logically to a definite end and that a 
collection of incidents, no matter how 
well connected, would never make a real 
plot. 

He again submitted and this time re- 
ceived a check for fifteen dollars and with 
it the knowledge that his story had landed, 
because he actually knew how to write, 
knew the very principles of the game. 
What he didn’t know at first, however, was 
what was wanted. He studied the market, 
found the kinds of pictures the companies 
were releasing and submitted the kind 
they were after. He received more checks 
and this time for twenty-five dollars each. 
He also stuck to his job on the little news- 
paper and continued to offer articles on 
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“Picture Music,” which have been jub- 
lished by one of the largest musical m:ga- 
zines printed. Under another name the 
“scripts” of Charles Grayson are known 
in nearly all the film studios of the b: 
class. His checks are never less 
thirty-five dollars per reel now and o 
have been for amounts in three figur 
Since necessity does not any longer dema 
it, Mrs. Grayson does not play each nig 
at the picture theatre in town, but she 
plays on feature nights, twice or 1 
times a week and her music still follow 
prearranged selection the theme of 
story. 

The Graysons still live at her mother’s 
home and are the principal source of 
income in that household. They have 
fallen from the top of the ladder to the 
bottom rung, but are slowly ascending 
it again and are as happy as when first | 
knew them. The great picture industry 
is not wholly made up of the screen stars 
and bits of celluloid, but like every big 
manufacturing proposition, is bound to 
have its by-products. 


MY FATHER’S THERE TODAY 
By BENNETT CHAPPLE 


OOK on the white-haired veterans 
March by in thinning ranks. 


Cheer! 


Cheer the faltering column, 


Pay homage and give thanks: 


Thanks for the things they represent, 
For each immortal deed; 

Thanks for the courage that was theirs 
To meet their country’s need. 


Thanks for the blood left in our veins 
From such heroic sires; 

Thanks for the strength of freedom’s worth 
They left in our desires. 


Thanks for the men who still may march 
Along the flag-strewn way; 

I seem to see, and feel, and know 
My father’s there today. 
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James W. Beckman 


EW of us indeed have been fortunate 

enough to see the home life of a 

genius; but next to this is the 

opportunity of seeinf#* David Bisp- 

in the role of Beethoven in the 
act play “Adelaide.” 

One can impersonate characters with 
considerable effect by wearing a wig and 
make-up; but to portray the actual life 
and character of a genius requires special 
ibility, together with a deep inner sym- 
pathy for the man and a thorough under- 
standing of his work. Sympathy, we are 
told, is imagination illumined by love. 
This is the keynote of David Bispham’s 
masterful presentation of Beethoven. 

Beethoven is one of the world’s greatest 
composers; Wagner, one of the greatest 
musicians. Beethoven wrote music that 
vas beyond his own technique. Wagner 
was the only one in the world capable of 
playing it. Beethoven was forced to live 
a life of privation, annoyance, and attacks 
from those who could not realize his great- 
or, realizing it, strove vainly to 
besmirch it. Wagner, too, was forced into 
a life of exile. 

David Bispham has studied Beethoven 
until he has caught the psychology of the 
world’s master of music. When he por- 
trays Beethoven he lives Beethoven. 
Every action, every thought, every feeling 
is that of the man who was a kinsman of 
Euterpe. 

Beethoven never married, and herein 
lies the charming plot of the play, 
“Adelaide.” Beethoven loved a beautiful 


ham 


one 


ness, 


girl, who; in turn, loved him. She was 
wealthy; he just a poor musician. Ade- 
laide was a girl of extraordinary mentality 
and she realized the inherent greatness 
and latent possibilities of Ludwig. They 
were to have been married, but the rich 
parents of the girl had no use for a musi- 
cian without means. Besides, musicians 
had no standing anyway! So Adelaide was 
forced to marry a rich man she did not 
love. 

Beethoven loved Adelaide with a love 
that was never to be for any other woman. 
Denied the only woman he ever loved, 
his love for her found expression in his 
music. Was ever a woman so honored? 
His love for Adelaide moved the very 
depths of his soul and inspired the greatest 
song of love that ever came from the heart 
of man. In “‘Adelaide”’ the love vibrations 
of Beethoven become audible. 

* * * 

For twenty years Beethoven and his 
sweetheart are separated. During these 
twenty years Beethoven is obliged to take 
up his abode in humble lodgings in Vienna, 
where he is annoyed by a garrulous land- 
lord and a nagging laundress. His master- 
pieces bring forth only denunciation and 
derision from the carping critics. The pa- 
pers heap slander and abuse upon his head. 
Lies, gossip and scandal are the only rec- 
ognitions of his incomparable symphonies. 

Clara, the landlord’s daughter, is his 
only real friend. She is the only one in 
the world who understands him, and when 
all the world calls him a miserable old 
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Foremost among American lyric artists 


full well 
is still warm. 


knows 
heart 


grouch, she that his 
She is the 
only one to share the secret of his growing 
and when 


“‘sranite” 
deafnes the world denounces 
insane because his answers co not 
correspond to questions asked, she shares 
his grief with him in silence. 

The world must not know he is deaf. 
Already his music has been called the 
ravings Were the critics to 
know of his deafness, they would pounce 
upon the fact like hyenas and exclaim 


him as 


of a maniac. 
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BEETHOVEN 


“No wonder his mus 
unplayable!” So Beeth: ven 
avoids everyone except | itle 
Clara, and when they are 
together they confide ‘heir 
secrets to each other. 

Beethoven has borne | im- 
self with the fortitude of a 
stoic and no sign of softiess 
has shown itself in his nature 
which would make one sus- 
pect that he knew or had felt 
the emotions of love. 

Clara has fallen in love 
with Franz, the young man 
who comes over to play [ee- 
thoven’s compositions. Her 
father is outraged by the 
thought that his daughter is 
in love with a poor musician, 
and forbids Clara to have 
anything to do with Fran 

Beethoven comes in and 
finds her in tears. He is much 
perturbed to find his Clara 
grieving and asks whit the 
trouble is. She tries to hide 
the fact, but failing in that, 
she cries all the harder that he 
wouldn’t understand. Bee 
thoven assumes an ominous 
attitude at the suggestion that 
he would not understand her. 
Apologetically she tells him 
that his heart is of granite and 
never could have felt what 
hers feels. She is in lo 
Beethoven half laughs, half 
grunts. 

Clara cries, “I knew you 
couldn’t understand!” 

The affair of these young 
lovers reminds Beethoven of 
his own love affair. He soliloquizes on her 
charge that his granite heart never knew 
love. “Ah!’’ he says, “she thinks this gran- 
ite heart has never known what it is to 
love. Little does she know that this heart 
that she calls granite was a volcano when 
it was young!” 

Little Clara stands in amazement, and 
Beethoven turning to her, discovers that 
she has heard his soliloquy. Knowing 
this, he continues and tells her the secret 
which all these years lay hidden in his 
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rt. She now knows that Beethoven Adelaide draws her veil over her face 
sympathize with her and explains and Beethoven enters the room in a rage 
ween sobs that she cannot marry Franz over being disturbed in his work. He 
wise she has no money and Franz is__ thinks it is a curiosity seeker or someone 
a poor musician. who wants his autograph, and grumbles 
was because he, too, was a poor that he will dismiss this woman%at once. 
ician that Beethoven could not marry Adelaide pleads to him, but he is deaf 
weetheart. Moved by the 
ilarity of their love affair 
iis and his love for Clara, 
promises to give her the 
eeds he is to receive for 
ting a symphony. Only the 
ls that have suffered can 
y sympathize. 
Clara surprises Franz with 
good news when he calls 
n after and their gratitude 
ves the hearts of the audi- 
with the rejoicing that 
OWS sorrow. 
In their happiness Franz 
iys “Adelaide” on the 
nble piano, which is all 
thoven can afford. In the 
Idle of the song a beautiful 
man, somewhat under for- 
enters, enchanted by the 
rains of the beautiful music. 
he is told that the name of 
e song is ‘‘Adelaide.”” She 
claims half aloud to herself, 
He still loves me! That song 
oves it!” She asks to see 
s;cethoven, but Clara explains 
it the master is busy and 
very angry when he is 
errupted. The lady repeats 
her request, insisting that it is 
- right to see him. 
Clara intuitively recognizes 
it the woman is Adelaide, 
e woman Beethoven loved. 
e informs Beethoven that a 
ly has called to see him. 
lara is worried and tells the 
oman not to feel injured if 
acts strangely, because 
‘ars work big changes in 
ople sometimes. More she 
ire not say because she aS. ’ ees 
ust not betray Beethoven’s menage Fo Me ea mee eos 
eafness. She hurries from the DAVID BISPHAM AS BEETHOVEN 


oom with Franz. who is too His masterly Portrayal of the great composer is wonderfully realistic, 
ess and imbues his auditors with a desire to make the world treat its great 
upid to understand. men while they live with the kindness and respect they deserve 
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and does not know the meaning of her 
strange actions. He turns to leave the 
room and go about his work. In anguish, 
she throws back her veil and cries, ‘“Lud- 
wig! Don’t you know me?” 

Beethoven’s eyes fall upon her face. 
He is overwhelmed when he discovers that 
it is Adelaide. He falls to his knees at 
her feet, kissing her hands and pouring 
forth the love in his heart which has 
broken forth like the eruption of an old 
volcano. 

Adelaide tells him that her marriage 
has been dissolved and that she is free 
and they can now be friends. Beethoven 
tries in vain to read the words from her 
lips, but he is not accustomed to her 
speech and fails. Adelaide is overcome with 
grief because she thinks that he no longer 
loves her. Heartbroken, she turns to 
leave. Beethoven seizes her and with all 
the feeling in his soul tells her that he loves 
her as he did when he was a youth. Then 
he confesses his deafness to her. 

Adelaide’s sorrow for his plight teems 
with pathos. She would take him as he 
is. She promises to watch over him until 
death. But the great master tells her that 
he would not inflict himself, old and in- 
firm, upon one who is yet so young and 
beautiful. Sorrowfully, they bid each other 
a final farewell. 

Adelaide’s heart is crushed with grief. 
Beethoven turns to his old piano and 
renders strains of his song, ‘‘Adelaide.” 
As he does so the moonlight floods through 
the window upon him. This inspiration 
moves him, and the result is Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight Sonata.” 

The curtain falls, with the audience 
transported. There are a dozen curtain 
calls. It is not Bispham they are applaud- 
ing. No, it is Beethoven himself. Bispham 
has been Beethoven. 

The auditors have seen the sorrow and 
the hardships that a great genius has 
suffered. Their eyes have beheld the 
enforcement of the world’s dictum that 
every Christ must have his cross. Gripped 
in emotion, they would in vain save 
Beethoven from his lot. They would 
tear him from his critics and bestow 


comfort and honor upon him. 
The curtain goes down for the last time, 
entranced. 


but the audience remains 
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Slowly it breaks up and the people 
their ways. On every hand are herd 
words of praise, choked with emotion 

* * + 

Bispham is not only a great singer, 
but he is so great an actor that he sinks 
his own personality entirely and lives ‘ne 
life of the man whose character he 
trays. This is the psychology of Bispha: 
power over his audience. 

The American people do not owe it to 
David Bispham to see him play Beethoven 
in “Adelaide.” They owe it to themsel: 

In the evening I called upon Mr. Bis- 
pham with my friend Garry McGarry, the 
actor and singer, who had seen the play 
with me. We told Mr. Bispham how we 
were moved by his extraordinary portrayal 
of Beethoven. Then Mr. Bispham 
us some inside information. 

A man must be more than a singer and 
possess something besides a makeup to 
successfully portray the man whose role 
he assumes. He must have a thorough 
knowledge of the man’s life and a deep 
understanding of his psychology. He must 
completely sink his own personality and 
for the moment live the life of the other 
man, feeling his joys, hopes, ambition: 
sorrows, hate, love, grief, triumphs and 
disappointments. 

For years David Bispham has been a 
grand opera singer. His masterful rende1 
ing of the role of Beethoven in ‘“‘Adelaide”’ 
is but one of several wonderful productions 
he plans to give to the world. 

Another remarkable play he will produce 
within the next few years is one called 
“The Heart of Punchinello.” This play 
was written especially for Richard Mans- 
field and would have been played by that 
famous actor but for his death. The 
original manuscript has been turned over 
to Mr. Bispham, who will introduce with 
it some ingenious scenic appliances that 
will be entirely new to the American stage 

David Bispham, America’s greatest 
singer, is destined to become America’: 
greatest actor! 

Bispham possesses a charming person 
ality which radiates kindness on and off 
the stage, and kindness is love in action 

He will occupy a place in the hearts of 
the American people alongside that of 
beloved Joseph Jefferson. 


gv . 
Rave 
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GREAT AMERICAN HumoristTs 


Edgar Wilson (Bill) Nye 


Artist of Exaggeration 


ROBABLY one of the best-known 
names in American humor is that 
of Bill Nye. Like Artemas Ward, 
Nye born in the State of 

Maine, though early in life his parents 
moved west. Nye wrote his autobiography 
in his own inimitable style as follows: 
Edgar Wilson Nye was born in Maine, in 
1850, August 25th, but at two years of age, 
he took his parents by the hand, and, telling 
them that Piscataquis County was no place 
for them, he boldly struck out for St. Croix 
County, Wisconsin, where the hardy young 
pioneer soon made a home for his parents 
The first year he drove the Indians out of 
the St. Croix Valley, and suggested to the 
Northwestern Railroad that it would be a 
good idea to build St. Paul as soon as ‘the 


was 


company could get a grant which would pay 


them two or three times the cost of construc- 
tion. The following year he adopted trousers, 
| made $175 from the sale of wolf scalps 
also cleared twenty-seven acres of land 
| raised some watermelons. In 1854 he 


He 


established and endowed a district school in 


articles for the press, 


¢ 


Pleasant Valley. It was at this time that 
he began to turn his attention to the aboli- 
n of slavery in the South, and to write 
signed ‘‘Veritas,” in 
ch he advocated the war of 1860, or as 
nas the government could get around to it. 
In 1855 he graduated from the farm and 
gan the study of law. He did not advance 
rapidly in this profession, failing several 
; in his examination, and giving bonds 
his appearance at the next term of court. 
was, however, a close student of political 
onomy and studied personal economy at the 
me time, till he found that he could live on 
cents a day and his relatives, easily. 
Mr. Nye now began to look about him for 


H 


a new country to build up and foster, and, 


Wisconsin had grown to be so thickly 
ttled in the northwestern part of the 


state that neighbors were frequently found 
as near as five miles apart, he broke loose from 
all restraint and took emigrant rates for 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. Here he engaged 
board at the Inter-Ocean Hotel, and began 
to look about him for a position in a bank. 
Not succeeding in this, he tried law and 
journalism. He did not succeed in getting a 
job for some time, but finally hired as asso- 
ciate editor and janitor of the Laramie 
Sentinel. The salary was small, but his 
latitude great, and he was permitted to write 
anything that he thought would please the 
people, whether it was news or not. 

By and by he had won every heart by his 
gentle, patient poverty and his delightful 
parsimony with regard to facts. With a 
hectic imagination and an order on a restau- 
rant which advertised in the paper, he scarcely 
cared the livelong day whether school kept 
or not. 

Thus he rose to justice of the peace, and 
finally to an income which is reported very 
large to everybody but the assessor. 

He is the father of several very beautiful 
children by his first wife, who is still living. 
She is a Chicago girl, and loves her husband 
far more than he deserves. He is pleasant 
to the outside world, but a perfect brute 
in his home. He early learned that, in order 
to win the love of his wife, he should be 
erratic and kick the stove over on the chil- 
dren when he came home. He therefore 
asserts himself in this way, and the family 
love and respect him, being awed by his 
greatness and gentle barbarism. 

He eats plain food with both hands, con- 
versing all the time pleasantly with any one 
who may be visiting at the house. If his 
children do not behave, he kicks them from 
beneath the table till they roar with pain, 
as he chats on with the guests with a bright 
and ever-flowing stream of bon mots, which 
please and delight those who visit him to 
that degree that they almost forget that 
they have had hardly anything to eat. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Nye is in every respect 
a lovely character. He feared that injustice 
might be done him, however, in this bio- 
graphical sketch, and so he has written it 
himself. B.N 


Living in the West, Bill Nye had occa- 
sion to meet many cyclones face.to face, 
and his description of a tornado is some- 
thing to be long remembered. I remember 
as a lad reading this story only to experi- 
ence a real cyclone a few weeks later, and 





EDGAR WILSON NYE 
Author and lecturer, better known by his pen name 
“Bill Nye.” 
Whitcomb Riley 


At one time he was associated with James 
the beloved Hoosier poet, 
lyceum engagements 


in filling 


I can truthfully say that Bill Nye has not 
exaggerated the “feeling,” even if he may 
have stretched the facts. 

While I was traveling out in Kansas the 
passengers got to talking about natural 
phenomena and storms I spoke of the 
cyclone with some feeling and a little bitter- 
ness, perhaps, briefly telling my own experi- 
ence, and making the storm as loud and wet 
and violent as possible 

Then a gentleman from Kansas, named 
George L. Murdock, an old cattleman, was 
telling of a cyclone that came across his 
range two years ago last September. The sky 


was clear to begin with, and then all at 
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once, as Mr. Murdock states, a little c! ud, 
no larger than a man’s hand might have | <en 
seen. It moved toward the southwest ge: tly, 
with its hands in its pockets for a few no0- 
ments, and then Mr. Murdock discov red 
that it was of a pale green color, about -ix- 
teen hands high, with dark-blue mane ind 
tail, About a mile from where he stoo: the 
cyclone, with great force, swooped down «nd, 
with a muffled roar, swept a quarter sec ion 
of land out from under a heavy mort; ige 
without injuring the mortgage in the 1: ist 
He says that people came for miles the 
following day to see the mortgage, stil! on 
file at the office of the register of deeds, «nd 
just as good as ever. 

Then a gentleman named Bean, of wes' «rn 
Minnesota, a man who went there in an 
early day and homesteaded it when his near- 
est neighbor was fifty miles away, spoke of 
a cyclone that visited his county before the 


telegraph or railroad had penetrated it 
part of the State 
Mr. Bean said it was very clear up to the 


moment that he noticed a cloud in the n 
west no larger than a man’s hand. It sain- 
tered down in a southwesterly direction, like 
a cyclone that had all summer to do it 
chores in 


Then it gave two quick snorts 
and a roar, wiped out of existence all the 
farm buildings he had, sucked the well 
soured all the milk in the milk house, and 
spread desolation all over that quarter- 
section. But Mr. Bean said that the most 
remarkable thing he remembered was this: 
He had dug about a pint of angle worms that 
morning, intending to go over to the lake 
toward evening and catch a few perch 
But when the cyclone came it picked up those 
angle worms and drove them head first 
through his new grindstone without injuring 
the worms or impairing the grindstone 
He would have had the grindstone photo- 
graphed, he said, if the angle worms could 
have been kept still long enough. He said 
that they were driven just far enough through 
to hang on the other side like a lambrequin 

The cyclone is certainly a wonderful phe- 
nomenon, its movements are so erratic and 
in direct violation of all known rules. 

Mr. Louis P. Barker, of northern Iowa, 
was also on the car, and he described a 
cyclone that he saw in the ’70’s along in 
September, at the close of a hot, but clear 
day. The first intimation that Mr. Barker 
had of an approaching storm was a small 
cloud no larger than-a man’s hand, whi 
he discovered moving slowly toward the 
southwest with a gyratory movement. It 
then appeared to be a funnel-shaped cloud, 
which passed along near the surface of the 
ground, with its apex now and then lightly 
touching a barn or a well, and pulling it out 
by the roots. It would then bound lightly 
into the air and spit on its hands. What he 
noticed most carefully on the following day 
was the wonderful evidences of its powerful 
suction. It sucked a milch cow absolutely 
dry, pulled all the water out of his cistern, 
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then went around to the waste-water 
that led from the bathroom and drew 
o-year-old child, who was taking a bath 
1e time, clear down through the two- 
waste-pipe, a distance of one hundred 
fifty feet He had two inches of the 
with him and a lock of hair from the 
‘'s head. 
is such circumstances as these, coming 
; from the mouths of eye-witnesses, that 
us to exclaim: How prolific is nature, 
how wonderful are all her works, includ- 
poor, weak man! Man, who comes into 
world clothed in a little brief authority, 
aps, and nothing else to speak of. He 
up in the morning, prevaricates and 
Where are our best liars today? Look 
them where you will, and you will find 
they are passing away. Go into the 
etery, and there you will find them 
ngling with the dust, but striving still to 
etuate their business by marking their 
bs with a gentle prevarication, chiseled 
enduring stone. 
have heard it intimated by people who 
med to know what they were talking 
ut that truth is mighty and will prevail, 
I do not see much show for her till the 
lone season is over 


Nye found a fertile field of humor in 


discussing science and scientific questions, 


and a part of one of his famous lectures in 


connection with James Whitcomb Riley 
was given over to the following dissertation 
on the earth: 


lhe earth is that body in the solar system 
which most of my hearers now reside upon, 
and which some of you, I regret to say, 
lestly desire to own and control, forget- 
g that ‘‘the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof.’"” ‘Some men do not care 
ho owns the world as long as they get the 
lIness. 
lhe earth is 500,000,000 years of age, ac- 
rding to Professor Proctor, but she doesn’t 
ok so tome. The Duke of Argyll maintains 
hat she was 10,000,000 years old last August, 
ut what does an ordinary duke know about 
hese things? So far as I am concerned, 
will put Proctor’s memory against that of 
iny low-priced duke that 1 have ever ‘seen. 
know there is a yearning in lecture com- 
inities for the scientific lecture. I know 
u love to hear the figures showing the 
tance of endless space and the immen- 
of infinity. These statistics about space 
re very valuable. Said Professor Proctor 
his lecture before the Social Science 
‘ongress: 
“Space is very large é 
mense. A great deal of immensity exists 
space. Space has no top, no bottom. 
fact, it is bottomless both at the bottom 
nd at the top. Space extends as far forward 
it does backward, vice versa. There is 
compass of space, nor points of the com- 


It is immense, very 
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pass, and no boxing of the compass. A 

billion million of miles traveled in space 

won't bring a man any nearer to the end than 

one mile or one inch. Consequently, in space 

it’s better to stay where you are, and let 

well enough alone.” 
> * . . . . . 

The earth is composed of land and water. 
Some of the water has large chunks of ice 
in it. The earth revolves around its own 
axle once in twenty-four hours, though it 
seems to revolve faster than that, and to 
wobble a good deal, during the holidays. 
Nothing tickles the earth more than to con- 
fuse a man when he is coming home late at 
night and then to rise up suddenly and hit 
him in the back with a town lot. People 
who think there is no fun or relaxation 
among the heavenly bodies certainly have not 
studied their habits. 

A friend of mine, who was returning late 
at night from a regular meeting of the Society 
for the Amelioration of Something-or-other, 
said that the earth rose up suddenly in front 
of him, and hit him with a right of way, and 
as he was about to rise up again he was 
stunned by a terrific blow between the 
shoulder blades with an old land grant that 
he thought had lapsed years ago. When 
he staggered to his feet he found that the 
moon, in order to add to his confusion, had 
gone down in front of him, and risen again 
behind him, with her thumb on her nose. 

So I say, without fear of successful contra 
diction, that if you do not think that planets 
and orbs and one thing and another have fun 
on the quiet, you are grossly ignorant of their 
habits. 

The earth is about half-way between 
Mercury and Saturn in the matter of density. 
Mercury is of about the specific gravity of 
iron, while that of Saturn ,corresponds with 
that of cork in the matter of density and 
specific gravity. The earth, of course, does 
not compare with Mercury in the matter of 
solidity, yet-it is amply firm for all practical 
purposes. A negro who fell out of the tower 
of a twelve-story building while trying to 
clean the upper window by drinking a quart 
of alcohol and then breathing hard on the 
glass, says that he regards the earth as per- 
fectly solid, and safe to do business on for 
years to come. He claims those who main- 
tain that the earth’s crust is only 2,500 miles 
in thickness have not thoroughly tested the 
matter by a system of practical experiments 

The poles of the earth are merely imag- 
inary. I hate to make this statement in 
public in such a way as to injure the reputa- 
tion of great writers on this subject, who 
still cling to the theory that the earth re- 
volves upon large poles, and that the aurora 
borealis is but the reflection from a hot box 
at the north pole, but I am here to tell the 
truth, and if my hearers think it disagreeable 
to hear the truth, what must be my anguish 
who have to tell it? The mean diameter of 
the earth is 7,916 English statute miles, but 
the actual diameter from pole to pole is a 
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still meaner diameter, being 7, 899 miles, while 
the equatorial diameter is 7,925% miles. 

The long and patient struggle of our 
earnest and tireless geographers and savants 
in past years, in order to obtain these figures 
and have them exact, few can fully realize. 
The long and thankless job of measuring 
the diameter of the earth, no matter what 
the weather might be—away from home and 
friends—footsore and weary—still plodding 
on, fatigued but determined to know the 
mean diameter of the earth, even if it took 
a leg—measuring on for thousands of weary 
miles, and getting farther and farther away 
from home, and then forgetting, perhaps, 
how many thousand miles they had gone, 
and being compelled to go back and measure 
it over again while their noses got red and 
their fingers were benumbed and— 

These, fellow-citizens, are a few of the 
sacrifices that we scientists have made on 
your behalf, in order that you may not grow 
up in ignorance. These are a few of the 
blessed privileges which, along with life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, are 
ours—ours to anticipate, ours to participate 

ours to precipitate 


But it was in his travesty writings 
vn the incidents of history that Bill Nye 
excelled. Who remember his 
stirring address to the Romans? In one 


does not 


paragraph, which is the widest description 


of a wrecked countenance ever written 
hear him declare: 


If there be three in all your company dare 
face me on the bloody sands, let them come, 
and I will construct upon their physiognomy 
such cupolas and cornices and dormer win- 
dows and Corinthian capitals and entablatures 
that their own master would pass them by in 


the broad light of high noon unrecognized. 
. . > . . >. * 


Aside from the gentle patter of my angel 
mother’s slipper on the bustle of my over- 
alls, everything moved along with the still 
and rhythmic flow of goose grease. My boy- 
hood was one long, happy summer day. We 
stole the Roman muskmelon, and put split 
sticks on the tail of the Roman dog, and 
life was a picnic and a hallelujah 

When, at noon, I led the sheep beneath 
the shade and played ‘‘Little Sally Waters” 
on my shepherd’s lute, there was another 
Spartan youth, the son of a neighbor, to 
join me in the pastime; we led our flocks 
to the same pasture, and together picked the 
large red ants out of our doughnuts 

One evening, after the sheep had been 
driven into the corral, and we were all seated 
beneath the ‘‘Bammygilead”’ tree that shaded 
our cottage, my grandsire, an old man, was 
telling of Marathon and Leuctra, and Dr. 
Mary Walker, and other great men, and 
how a little band of Spartans at Milwaukee 
had stood off the police, and how they fled 
away into the mountains and there success- 
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fully held an annual pass over the railway 
Held it fora year! I did not know then what 
war was, but my cheeks burned, I knew not 
why, and I thought what a glorious ‘ling 
it would be to leave the reservation an: go 
upon the war path. But my mother kissed 
my throbbing temples and bade me go and 
soak my head and think no more of ihose 
old tales and savage wars. That very right 
the Romans landed on our coasts. ey 
pillaged the whole country, burned the 
agency buildings, demolished the ranch, 
rode off the stock, tore down the smoke- 
house, and ran their war horses over the 
cucumber vines 

Today I killed a man in the arena, and 
when I broke his helmet clasps and looked 
upon him, behold! he was my friend. ‘The 
same sweet smile was on his face that I had 
known when, in adventurous boyhood, we 
bathed in the glassy lake by our Spartan 
home, and he had tied my shirt into 1,752 
dangerous and difficult knots. He knew me, 
smiled faintly, told me always to tell the 
truth, and then ascended the golden stair 
I begged of the Pretor that I might he 
allowed to bear away the body and have it 
packed in ice and shipped to his relatives at 
Sparta, Wisconsin, but he couldn't sec it 
As upon my bended knees, amid the dust 
and blood of the arena, I begged this poor 
boon, and the Pretor answered: “Let the 
carrion rot. There are no noblemen but 
Romans and Ohio men. Let the show go 
on. Bring forth the bobtail lion from Abys- 
sinia.”” And the assembled maids and ma- 
trons and the rabble shouted in derision, 
and told me to “brace up,” and they threw 
peanut shells at me and told me to “cheese 
it,”” with other Roman flings which I do not 
now recall. 

And so must you, fellow gladiators, 
so must I, die like dogs. Tomorrow we 
billed to appear at the Coliseum at R« 
and reserved seats are even now being 
at No. 162 East Third Street, St. Paul, f 
our moral and instructive performance, 
while I am speaking to you. 

Ye stand here like giants as ye are, 
tomorrow some Roman dude will pat 
red brawn and bet his shekels upon y: 
blood. 

O Rome! Rome! Thou hast been a tender 
nurse to me. Thou hast given to that 
gentle, timid, shepherd lad, who never knew 
a harsher tone than a flute note, muscles of 
iron and a heart of steel. Thou hast taug! 
him to drive his sword through plaited mail 
and links of rugged brass and warm it in 
the stomach of his foe; to gaze into the 
glaring eyeballs of a fierce Numidian lion 
even as the smooth-cheeked senator looks 
into the laughing eyes of the chambermaid 
And he shall pay thee back till the rushing 
Tiber is red as frothing wine, and in its 
deepest ooze thy life blood lies curdled. Ye 
doubtless hear the gentle murmur of my bazoo 

Hark! Hear ye yon lion roaring in his 
den? 'Tis three days since he tasted flesh, 
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but tomorrow he will have gladiator on toast, 
and don’t you forget it, and he will fling 
your vertebre around his cage and wipe 
his nose on your clustering hair. 

If ye are brutes, then stand here like fat 
oxen waiting the butcher’s knife. If ye are 
men, arise and follow me! Strike down the 
warden and the turnkey, slide our baggage 
out the third-story window of the amphi- 
theatre, overpower the public and cut for 
the tall timber! 

© comrades! Warriors! Gladiators! If 
we be men, let us die like men, beneath the 
blue sky and by the still waters, and be buried 
according to Hoyle instead of having our 
shin-bones polished off by Numidian lions, 
amid the groans and hisses of the populace 
here in Rome, New York. Let us break 
loose, claw the ear of the night watchman, 
and go to farming in Dakota! Then if the 
fierce Roman don’t like our style, he knows 
our postoffice address 


Nye’s famous story of little George 
Oswald, fashioned after McGuffey’s school 
reader, was one of the best examples of 
his adaptations, and is regarded as a 
classic in its field: 

One day, as George Oswald was going to 
isks, and while passing through the wood, 
pied a tall man approaching, in an 
site direction, along the highway 
\h,” thought George, in a low, mellow 
of voice, ‘‘whom have we here?” 

“Good morning, my fine fellow,” exclaimed 
he stranger pleasantly. “Do you reside 
in this locality ?’ 

‘Indeed I do,” retorted George, cheerily, 
dropping his cap. ‘In yonder cottage, near 
the glen, my widowed mother and her thir- 
teen children dwell with me.” 

\nd how did your papa die?” asked the 
, as he thoughtfully stood on the other 
awhile. 

“Alas, sir,” said George, as a large, hot 
tear stole down his pale cheek and fell with 
a loud report on the warty surface of his 
bare foot, ‘“‘he was lost at sea in a bitter gale 
Th good ship foundered two years ago 
last Christmastide, and father was foundered 
at the same time. No one knew of the loss 
of the ship and that the crew was drowned 
until the next spring, and it was then too 
late.” 


+ 


And what is your age, my fine fellow?” 
h the stranger. 

I live until next October,” said the 

in a declamatory tone of voice, suitable 

a second reader, “I will be seven years 
age, 

“And who provides for your mother and 

large family of children?” queried the 


“Indeed I do, sir,”’ replied George, in a 
rill tone. “I toil, oh, so hard, sir, for we 

very, very poor, and since my el ler sister, 
n, was married and brought her husband 


home to live with us, I have to toil more 
assiduously than heretofore.” 

“And by what means do you obtain a 
livelihood?” exclaimed the man, in slowly 
measured and grammatical words. 

“By digging wells, kind sir,” replied 
George, picking up a tired ant as he spoke 
and stroking it on the back. ‘I have a good 
education, and so I am enabled to dig wells 
as well as a man. I do this day times and 
take in washing at night. In this way I am 
enabled to maintain our family in a precarious 
manner; but, oh, sir, should my other sisters 
marry, I fear that some of my brothers-in- 
law would have to suffer.” 

“You are indeed a brave lad,”’ exclaimed 
the stranger, as he repressed a smile. ‘And 
do you not at times become very weary and 
wish for other w ays of passing your time?” 

“Indeed I do, sir,” said the lad. ‘I would 
fain run and romp and be gay like other boys, 
but I must engage in constant manual exer- 
cise, or we will have no bread to eat, and I 
have not seen a pie since papa perished in 
the moist and moaning sea.” 

“And what if I were to tell you that your 
papa did not perish at sea, but was saved 
from a watery grave?”’ asked the stranger in 
pleasing tones. 

“‘Ah, sir,’’ exclaimed George, in a genteel 
manner, again doffing his cap. ‘I’m too polite 
to tell you what I would say, and besides, 
sir, you are much larger than I am.” 

“But, my brave lad,” said the man, in low, 
musical tones, ‘‘do you not know me, Georgie? 
Oh, George!” 

“T must say,’ replied George, ‘‘that you 
have the advantage of me. Whilst I may 
have met you before, I cannot at this moment 
place you, sir.” 

“My son! oh, my son!’ murmured the 
man, at the same time taking a large straw- 
berry mark out of the valise and showing 
it to the lad. ‘‘Do you not recognize your 
parent on your father’s side? When our good 
ship went to the bottom, all perished save me 
I swam several miles through the billows, and 
at last, utterly exhausted, gave up all hope 
of life. Suddenly a bright idea came to me 
and I walked out of the sea and rested 
myself. 

“And now, my brave boy,”’ exclaimed the 
man with great glee, ‘“‘see what I have brought 
for you.”” It was but the work of a moment 
to unclasp from a shawl strap, which he 
held in his hand, and present to George’s 
astonished gaze, a large forty-cent water- 
melon, which he had brought with him from 
the Orient. 

“Ah,” said George, “‘this is, indeed, a glad 
surprise. Albeit, how can I ever repay you?”’ 


” 


» his home near Asheville, 
during the last few years 
of his life. He died in 1896 at the age 
of forty-six years, but his humor will live 
as long as the printed page can carry it. 


Bill Nye made 
North Carolina, 
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RIENDSHIP, Charity and Benevolence. More ancient than the hills, mor 

fragrant than the flowers, these simple words stand for all that is noblest an: 

sweetest in the realm of happiness and contentment. Every lofty expres 

sion of consideration for mortal flesh and feeling, so to speak, radiates fron 

their godliness. They constitute, in no small degree, that indescribabl 
something, magnetic in nature which lifts Primitiv eness, Paganism, Piety and Prog 
ress out of chaos and darkness up into the life and light of things celestial. The; 
inspire mankind to forsake the fits and fancies, shams and semblances of the passin 
hours for the study and mastery of those complex problems which call for humar 
solution. And what is more, they present stern realities which exact sacrifice and 
rare offerings from all who would exemplify the sublime teachings of the great 
moralists, and they tighten the chord of common relationship which makes th« 
heart more sympathetic and the spirit more lenient toward the shortcomings of ; 
fellow-being 

Friendship, Charity and Benevolence. Whatagoodlycompany! They influenc« 
the affairs of men like the moon effects the waters. They dispel the gloom of sorrow 
and despair, and crown the heavens with a dimpled visage. They rid life’s path 
of its thistles and thorns and border its way with fruits and flowers. They empty 
the vitrol out of the chalice and break asunder the claims of bondage. They rock 
the infant's cradle and put the star of Hope over the meanest hovel. They di 
even more than this; they inspire the youth, protect the aged and gild the sepulchre« 
They open the corridors ahead of us and seal the vaults behind us, They convert 
pessimism into optimism, dethrone vulgar egotism for fraternalism, and proclaim 
liberty and equality to all. Properly speaking, they are the basic and underlying 
principles of all rituals, the vital lessons of all religions, and, in the upholding and 
extending of a belief in a hereafter, they are the rungs of the ladder of Faith up 
which humanity seeks Eternity. 

They constitute the blessed trinity of Peace. They know no battle but that 
waged against the evil and the immoral. They cherish no grudges nor do they 
mark any man for banishment—theirs is but to upbuild character, simplicity and 
dignity of life, and to destroy those morbid influences which paralyze and shrivel 
the souls of men. 

Some day, yea, sometime, this Pythagorean trio is going to dominate and con 
trol this old plastic sphere of ours. And when that bright day dawns men will 
no longer call racial hatred by the name of patriotism. They will not hail war 
as a divine institution nor call the ringing of the tocsin “‘the liberating voice.’”” They 
will not revere great strategists as saints nor will they pay tribute to the Molochs 
of greed and avarice. 

And in that promised time the van of civilization will move forward without 
huge armaments and great navies. Mighty dreadnaughts will cease to be and the 
congeries of armies that cover the earth will aschew the paths of glory (which will 
no longer lead but to the grave) and be dispersed to their homes. The Mad Mul- 
lahs, if any there be, who would ‘‘wade through ‘slaughter to a throne and shut 
the gates of mercy on mankind,” will be regarded as degenerates, and a world’s 
democracy will cut them off as though they were thistles and cast them into the 
caldron of antiquity. Neither will anyone believe in sacrificing human lives as 
hecatombs to commercial jealousy nor will they stoop to the level of submitting 
the settlement of their differences to the arbitrament of physical force. No! On 

















the morrow the conduct of men will be guided by reason and the sovereignty of law, 
Right and unblinded Justice will preside where now the survival of the fittest lays 
its iron hand. 

Empty sleeves, epaulets, blunderbusses, tattered ensigns, bastions, and all 
the other trappings militarism e’er gave, will be consigned to the grave of eternal 
night, for in the light of the coming of Justice and of higher civilization such things 
will be considered only as relics of a grewsome period when man bowed before the 
scarlet offerings of his own folly and stupidity. 

These are not the vainest nothings of a lutanist nor are they phantoms by wild 
madness nursed. Even though the once white fields of Europe be drenched in 
blood now and crimsoned Materialism runs riot; even though the Eastern horizon 
presents naught but yawning mouths of cannon and rattling Juggernaut cars, 
the day is bounden to come when men, tired of the thing that ruthlessly crushes 
devotee and foe alike, tired of Cadmean victories, are going to seek the thing the 
stars and the rainbow in all their glory reflect—Peace, perfect Peace. And that 
Peace—not a temporary sessation of hostilities—not a miasma, a dead calm just 
before a storm, but rather an inner calm like the ocean depths, to which influence 
of the winds and waves above can never come—will prevail for all times. 

And such a Peace will not only furl forever the flags of battle and beat swords 
into ploughshares and spears into pruning hooks, but it will scatter its shafts over 
the mine and the mill, the factory and the shop, the field and the forest, the moun- 
tainside and the waters. It will cover the earth like the deluge did in the days 
of Noah. It will be for the sailor as well as the soldier; for the peasant as well 
as the philosopher; for the sinner as well as the saint. It will hover over the boule- 
vard, over the parched ground and thirsty land as well as where the greyhounds 
plow the trackless deep. It will bear a message to the deformed, misshapen and 
crippled as well as to the strong and athletic. Its rays will penetrate the garrets 
and basements of the slums as well as bathing in marble founts on templed hills. 
Over the unimportant as well as the important, over the many varieties and varia- 
tions of things, over all dreams and dust of this mundane sphere, it shall have ulti- 
mate dominion; and all the material elements, ceremonies, calculations, possessions 
and anticipations of every season, nation and race will bend the knee before it. 

But the sneering cynic of today questions what manner of things are strong 
and firm enough to bear the weight of such a state when in this age of frenzied 
human passions the eyes, thoughts, ambition and energy of the average man are 
set upon the goal of greed and selfishness. There is but one answer. The super- 
structure of universal Peace will be erected upon nothing greater and nobler than 
those very virtues to which we ourselves turn when in hours of want, distress and 
misery, in hours of gladness and conviviality. In other words, it will be founded 
upon those things which exhale a message which can be interpreted alike by poet, 
mystic and religionist of every nationality—Friendship, Charity and Benevolence. 
And such a foundation will endure; and as the seasons hasten onward, the rosy 
glow of the long-dreamed-of day will deepen, and the sun of true civilization will 
come out from behind the clouds. The things that are dark now to priest and 
president, potentate and private will be flooded with light, and the obnoxious and 
cancerous things of the present will wither and pass away. Men will then progress, 
not as separate selfish atoms, each struggling for their individual selves, but as 
mutually sympathizing, closely united co-operative human beings. Individual 
goodness will become universal; and the song of the heavens will then be more 
than a mocking ring when the angels stand to their harps and sing: ‘Gloria in 
Excelsis; Peace on Earth, Good-Will to Men.” 

Let us, if you will, separate these pillars which support life’s temple and study 
the strength and beauty which dignifies each. First comes Friendship, the mys- 
terious cement of the soul, sweet’ner of life, and solder of society. 

Avowed with candor and maintained with good faith, Friendship is ever the 
stepping-stone to Love. John Hare goes a trifle higher with his definition of the 
term, calling it ‘Love, without either flowers or veil.’’ Perhaps the maximum 
breadth and depth of meaning, however, finds expression in Grimwald’s lines: 
“Friendship is the flavor of flowers, the lively sprite of life, the sacred bond of blissful 
peace, the stalwart staunch of strife.” Accept this or coin other definitions as we 
may, we must not forget that even though it is the freest of all the sentiments, 
it is by no means the lightest; on the contrary, TRUE friendship, and I speak only 

















of this kind of a friendship in its sublimest and fullest sense, is the noblest of all 
the virtues. Such friendship, whose laws are austere and eternal, cherishes confi- 
dence and lauds fidelity. It writes faults and frailities upon the waters, and virtue 
and victories upon the rocks. It downs bigotry, dissolves doubts and destroys 
the egotistical I for the co-operative WE. Like all knowledge, it is free—divine 
and human. It runs along to where the natural ends and the supernatural begins 
“It keeps company with the sallies of the wit and the trances of religion.”” It 
underlies the whole superstructure of fraternalism and links us with home and 
with all that we understand and love. Take it away, and it disjoints and dislo- 
cates everything. Lost, it is “chaos come again.”” Loyal and obedient, it is a shield 
and a high tower, standing for equality and justice, and leading the world on to 
one system of laws for all people, and a fraternal recognition of the solidarity ot 
the race, 


But like every other thing of worth, it has its impostors. Wanton-like they 
strut about luring the innocent to their pits and hedges with smiles and caresses, 
and when flattery mantels foolish reason, they have no trouble in feasting on hearts 
and private affections. Gayety is their offering; but the poor being who courts 
such “friendship” learns in time that rouge is the covering of a serpent’s skin and 
that candied tongues are merely flames set in the skull for human destruction. Cruel 
experience teaches him and many of his kind,—alas, when it is too late—that friend- 
ship does not spring into being like the mushroom and that it cannot soar up like 
a rocket or a geyser. No indeed! A friendship worthy of the name at all cannot 
be born in the twinkle of an eye nor can it produce anything of worth if left rane 
in the hands of Nature. And with this truth it is well to remember that true friend 
ship requires the suns and storms of many seasons to ripen it and that the soil 
it thrives in best needs careful weeding and ceaseless watching. 


But you ask, ‘“‘How may I distinguish my friends—the kind you associate with 
your Friendship—from the vast number of acquaintances I hold in high esteem?”’ 
The answer to this is held in the casket of Time. Time alone solves the tricks of 
relationship. ~ It draws the line between the counted nod, the casual word and the 
helping hand. Especially does it prepare its test when privation, anxiety, fatigue, 


exposure or helplessness crosses a person’s path. When trouble, need, sorrow or 
distress enters the home, one io: not to tarry long before the curtain is lifted and 
one will note the difference twixt Friend and mere acquaintance. And in this 
trail of thought let me say that whomsoever he may be: rich, poor, high or humble, 
who tosses you a blanket when the world is cold against you, is worthy to be received 
and knighted ‘‘Friend.’’ The same holds true of him who offers to share his last 
crust or his last dollar with you when the pangs of hunger are gnawing at your 
vitals. Then there are those graver times, to which all flesh is heir, in which Friend- 
ship must exercise itself or be forgotten: the hours of death and sad bereavement 
Tis then, if ever, you need the clasp of a Friend’s hand or a strong arm about you. 
“Tis then, if ever, you look through the open door longing to see a familiar figure 
coming up the path and to hear in comforting tones of unmistakable sincerity the 
words, the sweetest in any language: ‘Fear not, for lo I am with you!’’ These 
are times, I say, when Friendship puts hearts to the crucial test and writes its answer 
in indelible ciphe rs upon the humblest of finite minds. 


True Friendship is not only the magical key or open sesame to many of the 
secrets and mysteries around us, but it is the mightiest asset any man can value 
With it he can find the path over the mountain, the trail over the prairie, the well 
in the desert, a voice to break the strange emptiness of the haunted wilderness, 
a refuge from the storm, a defense in the day of tribulation. Such a wonderful 
power gives him council and reproof in times of prosperity and self-conceit, it com- 
forts and encourages him in the day of difficulty and sorrow and it stands by him 
whether the world flatters him or laughs at him. It speaks the honest truth, loves 
in spite of faults and strengthens a fellow’s belief in immortality. Verily, it is the 
tie that binds man to man, home to home, state to state, nation to nation, race to 
race, and puts God and the ‘“we-feeling’’ above and over all. 


The second great virtue is that of Charity. It stands between Friendship and 
Benevolence as a keystone in the Pythian arch of goodness. Men may differ in 
their political, social, scientific and religious views; they may be miles apart in their 
beliefs and flounder among whimsicalities; they may dispute the divinity of Christ 
and pit environment against heredity—but when it comes to the great question of 

















giving in the name of Charity all diversity of opinion is silent. Microscope and 
flame, crucible and balance have long since taught students that there is but one 
solution to the problem 


Charity is like the granite which is found, now deep down below the many strata 
of the overlying rocks, supporting all above it and then is seen cropping out and 
towering in the highest mountains. It enters every sphere and every channel. 
Broadly defined it is that which comes from the heart and goes to the heart. It 
quells blood enmity and civil hate, and frees the land from all unchristian broils 
and homicides. It is far greater than either Faith or Hope, according to Holy 
Writ, and it’s the very yardstick with which Heaven measures souls. ° 


The mission of Charity, so to speak, is that of turning pain into pleasure, poverty 
into prosperity. It has no ‘flare of trumpets and thud of drums, no cymbals to crash, 
no banners or plumes to wave, no rattling chariot to ride in, no pompous retinue. 
It walks humbly in every channel exemplifying ‘“‘true religion’ of the apostolic 
type. It is everybody’s friend, and, as such believes in abolishing the inequalities 
ot fortune. 


As a merciful nurse to mankind, Charity springs up in desolate places, cheerily 
and heartily bestowing beauty under most adverse conditions. It follows at the 
heels of calamities and visitations; it walks in the wake of the ravages and atrocities 
of war; it comes after the fall of the thunderbolt, after the concussion of the earth- 
quake. It rides the tempest, the whirlwind, the flood, the tornado, and, in the 
hours of threatening anger and dissension it covers up the scars of the past and 
thrusts prejudices and ‘‘vested rights’’ away in the blackness of midnight darkness. 


’Tis Charity who lays the coin in the beggar’s hand. ’Tis Charity who takes 
he orphan in its arms, houses the indigent and the aged, clothes the naked, feeds 
the hungry and lifts the fallen. We find it, as the late Union B. Hunt once remarked, 
“standing at the prison gate, as it seeks those who have violated the laws of God 
and man, to counsel and aid in a proper reformation; we find it in the bowels of the 
earth, in the forest, upon the mountain top, in the shop and counting room, upon 
the green fields, in the valleys and upon the streets, the wide world over—wherever 
sorrow and misfortune has placed its blighting grasp, it brings comfort to the tortured 
soul and spreads its rays of hope and encouragement.’ 


t 


And now we come to the last great pillar—that of Benevolence. But why 
attempt to magnify or define this generous attribute? If one knows and appreciates 
the reign of Friendship and loves to see Charity exemplified, he knows the meaning 
f Benevolence, the brightest of all the words in the volume of fraternity. 


The hand-maiden and twin virtue of Charity, Benevolence is clothed with 
the spirit of giving—a love or desire of good going forth to help others. It embraces 
all beings capable of enjoying any portion of good, as Cogan says, and thus it becomes 
universal benevolence which manifests itself by being pleased with the share of 
good every creature enjoys, in a disposition to increase it, in feeling an uneasiness 
at their sufferings, and in the abhorrence of cruelty under every disguise or pretext. 


Benevolence is the sharing spirit of the Golden Rule. It gives to the servers 
depth, sweetness and permanency of character. It draws forth from the well 
of praise and thanksgiving, and enlarges the capacity for true pleasures—pleasures 
that are rational, spiritual and therefore perennial and increasingly satisfying 

* * * * 


Friendship, Charity and Benevolence. These are the things that make for and 
insure peace and happiness. In ancient times they were associated with dreams 
and promises. As the years rolled by they became the songs and stories of the 
prophets. Yesterday they developed into prayers and ager today they are the 
life-blood of the world flowing through creeds and solemn obligations. Tomorrow, 
yea, tomorrow, they will stand erect in the hour-glass as the champions and the 
defenders of all weak humanity, and will scatter life and light over all who believe 
in doing unto others as they would that others should do unto them. 

Many virtues there are but the greatest of all are these three. ‘Tis theirs to 
gather into one mighty fraternity ‘‘so many classes, so many minds” and teach them 
all that the secret of living is simply the art of “doing good.”’ And that is exactly 
what Friendship, Charity and Benevolence stands for: “doing good.” 
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ORRY I can’t take you any farther, 
son,” the engineer said to me, 
transferring some of the grime from 
his hands to a bunch of waste, 

“but the old man is often hanging around 
the terminal, and he’d get my scalp for 
sure if he caught you in the cab.” 

“I’m very grateful for the lift you have 
given me,” I replied, extending a hand 
against which the dirty waste appeared 
almost white. ‘‘Now, I’ll browse around 
for something to eat and then whittle off 
another slice of the landscape on No. 9.” 

“So long, then, and good luck to you,” 
he exclaimed heartily, and clambered into 
his cab; while I, stiff, sore, and cindery, 
started up what seemed to be the main 
street of the little Georgia town. 

It was still very early and I and another 
long-eared prowler who was eating the 
hay packing in a dry-goods box in front 
of the one store, had it all to ourselves for 
some time. I was both sleepy and hungry, 
and at length got so lonesome that I sat 
down on the end of the box and whittled 
while he ate. 

Slowly an hour passed—two of them, 
and I became so famished that I was 
tempted to elbow the other fellow aside 
and attempt the Nebuchadnezzar act on 
the hay. There was a small restaurant 
across the street, the displayed delicacies 
of which I could see dimly through an 
everchanging curtain of flies that seemed 
as anxious to get out as I was to get in. 
But doughnuts and jelly-rolls were not 
for me, I thought sadly; crackers and 


cheese would have to appease the gnawing 
amidships, for I would need every one of 
the few dollars I possessed to ease my way 
North where I fondly hoped health, 
wealth, and happiness—an elusive trio of 
late—awaited me. 

What a howling farce the whole business 
had been, I thought disgustedly. I remem- 
bered the confident, bored manner with 
which I had boarded the Florida Special 
a few months before. What mattered it 
that the savings of two years were in my 
pocket? The balmy air would quickly 
rout the trifling pulmonary trouble from 
which I was suffering; and, refreshed and 
rejuvenated by enforced rest, I would 
soon earn enough to replace it. 

At the remembrance of what had fol- 
lowed, I laughed so sardonically that the 
other jackass raised his head and eyed 
me in mild astonishment. At the very 
time that the “trouble” had reluctantly 
decided to vacate, hand in hand with the 
bulk of my savings, typhoid stepped in 
and finished the rest; about finished me, 
for that matter. 

“Swim?” the doctor had asked when 
at last I was able to lounge along the 
beach in front of the hospital. 

“All right,’”’ he added when I had an- 
swered in the affirmative, “I’ll appoint you 
life-guard. There’s nothing much to the 
job, either in work or in pay. All you'll 
have to do is to pose in a bathing suit and 
lend an air of security to the place.” 

I had done both for two months, enliv- 
ening the tedium by playing with the 
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chi dren and chatting with their mammas 
—s metimes their sisters—while acquiring 
he: th and a deep, burnished, chocolate 
corplexion. Returning health, however, 
brought ambition in its wake, and here 
I is. 

again wore the confident, but not the 
bored, manner; I again had my savings 
in my pocket; but this time I depended 
on the New York Limited for transpor- 
tation; that is, I limited myself to freight 
trains. 

Kut, great Scott! Would the dispenser 
of bread and cheese never come? The 
roosters had long since ceased to challenge 
neighboring rivals and had settled down 
to scratch for their families; watchful 
dogs, who had barked fitfully since my 
arrival, were now silent, evidently feeling 
that with the awakening of the town they 
were relieved from duty; one by one the 
chimneys peeping above the tree tops 
began to smoke, and the torturing aroma 
of coffee and bacon began to shoulder 
out the sickeningly sweet odor of the 
chinaberry trees. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by the 
rumble of a vehicle crossing a bridge, and 


a moment later a wagon loaded with people 
came clattering down the street and made 
fast to the very post to which my com- 


panion and I were attached. While we 
stared in surprise, a wisp of hay and a 
jack-knife suspended, another approached 
from the opposite direction. At the same 
moment I recognized the rasping sound 
behind me as the unlocking of the store 
door; and, even as I clambered stiffly 
from the box, two boys on horseback and 
a loaded ox-cart arrived. 

| wondered, as I entered the store in 
the wake of a half dozen giggling, festively 
arrayed girls, if it was always besieged 
with shoppers at this time in the morn- 
ing; and, if so, how far my nine forty- 
eight would go toward starting a rival 
establishment? 

The colored man who had unlocked the 
doors was soon reinforced by two more 
and a wonderfully pompadoured young 
woman, who, with a supercilious air and 
much tinkling of beads and bangles, took 
her place behind the dry goods counter. 

The crowd in the store was constantly 
augmented and the buying became spir- 


ited while I chivalrously waited behind a 
box of salt pork, growing hungrier every 
minute. I soon learned from their excited 
conversation the cause of their early ar- 
rival; they were expecting a circus and 
had come in to see it unload, and, later, 
to watch the parade. There were many 
conjectures as to the cause of its delay, 
and, in the meantime, Warren’s Empo- 
rium did a marvelous business. 
* * * 

I had just about made up my mind to 
try the restaurant across the street, rea- 
soning that one sandwich in the hand was 
worth unlimited cheese and crackers still 
unbought, when a sudden hush fell on the 
noisy place, and all eyes, mine included, 
were turned toward the side door, near 
which I was sitting. 

A slender girl in black entered, indiffer- 
ently turned her back on us and hung up 
her hat, gave a tentative pat to her already 
faultless chestnut braids, and then turn- 
ing around in a ‘“ready-for-business”’ 
manner, her eyes fell on me. And such 
eyes! Tender blue in the light, velvety 
black in the shadows, their steadfast gaze 
hold me speechless for what seemed an 
eternity. 

I am not a shy man, neither am I im- 
pressionable. I was a lawyer before I 
was a lunger, a college man before that; 
and through it all I had fondly believed 
myself the very devil of a fellow when 
it came to nonchalance; but, here I was, 
staring unwinkingly at a pretty face, my 
heart beating madly, and with the sudden 
realization that there was a great void 
in my life that cheese and crackers would 
not fill. 

‘“‘Are you being waited on?” she asked, 
and the stereotyped question in her low 
voice sounded like a caress. 

“TI—I want some of—of those,” I stut- 
tered, pointing to the box of crackers. I 
could not remember the name. 

At that moment we were separated by a 
portly woman with a half dozen daughters 
of graduated sizes who crowded between 
us, clamoring for calico and gingham, 
and I could have wept; but only for a 
moment, then she saw me across the head 
of one of the smaller sizes, and tossed me 
a sack. 


“Help yourself,” she ordered. ‘Ten 
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cents a pound,” she added in answer to 
my almost incoherent question as to the 
value. 

I dragged a pair of scales onto a con- 
venient barrel, but had not completed the 
weighing when I felt a tug at my sleeve. 

“She say will you-all give me a pound?” 
asked a small girl, extending a dime. 

I glanced at the girl—my girl— and she 
smiled and nodded. 

“Me, too!” cried another. “Pap says 
a quarter’s worth,” simpered a sweet maid; 
and, before I realized, I had all unsuspect- 
ingly begun my apprenticeship at Warren’s 
Emporium. 

At nine a cry went up that the circus 
had arrived; and, in five minutes, the store 
was almost as quiet as when my first 
acquaintance and I had ruminated before 
it in the early dawn. 

* * * 

“You certainly know your business,” 
the girl said approvingly when I approached 
her desk to say goodby. 

Never, not even beneath 


the most 


poignant proddings of ambition, had I 
aspired to buy and sell, especially to 


traffic in crackers and cheese; therefore the 
praise was as sweet as it was unexpected. 

“I’m glad—” I began, when she inter- 
rupted. 

“Can’t you stay and help us get things 
straightened out a little? They—that is, 
we—are so inexperienced, and there’ll be 
more people than ever in here after the 
parade.” 

“Why not?” I thought delightedly. 
One day would not make any difference; 
the ticket I was riding on had unlimited 
stop-overs. 

“Yes,” I replied as carelessly as I could, 
“T’ll stay. Ill go over and get some 
breakfast and then try and get this tangle 
straightened out a bit before they come 
back.” 

“Wait!” she said as I picked up my hat. 
“T’ll send for your breakfast, and you can 
direct the men while you eat.” 

I did, walking about the store with a 
dish of grits in one hand, a cup of coffee 
in the other, and a growing amazement 
within me that I had not lived during 
ante-bellum days where I belonged. ‘Hi 
there, Sam!’’ I ordered gruffly, ‘‘take those 
ax-handles out of the sugar and put them 


under the counter. Mose, pick up t 
baskets, or we’ll be having scrambled 
when the crowd comes back! (G 
Washington, run across to the ba 
and get some more bread.”” And so 
till there was some semblance of o 
in the chaos—all but the dry-g 
department. 

Miss Warren, Virginia Warren, 
had learned her name to be, was in 
triously straightening the ribbons; 
Rose Pooler, the lady clerk, so soon as 
was at leisure, languidly smoothed 
glossy pompadour, took a stick of 
from the case and a novel from a drawe 
and avidly attacked both. Miss Wa: 
glanced at her disapprovingly from tin 
to time, her lovely face flushing 
annoyance, but she did not seem to h 
the courage to reprove her. Then, 
glanced at the disordered counters, 
eyes met mine appealingly. Mine ask 
a question. She nodded. 

“Miss Pooler!’ I said so sharply 
for one breathless second the gum was 
endangered. ‘‘Put Sam at the calicoes and 
ginghams, and you get the rest of the stock 
in shape!” 

For a moment she stared at me impu- 
dently, her full lips curling, then at 
Virginia, then back at me again, and went 
to work. The goods she handled during 
the next hour did not need dusting in the 
general cleaning of the next two weeks 

* *” * 

“I’m going now,”’ I said to Virginia that 
night, shortly after the evening perform 
ance had emptied the store. “Sam 
me it’s time to close, and I expect you are 
glad; you look tired out.” 

“T am,” she said pitifully, “I’m not used 
to such work.” 

Poor girl! There was an anxious wist 
fulness in the dark-ringed eyes, a pathetic 
droop to the sweet mouth, and I did not 
wonder at it. I could see, inexperienced 
as I was in the business, that everything 
about the big store was in a frightful 
condition; overstocked with perishable 
goods here, entirely out of staples there, 
no order, no system anywhere. 

“Couldn’t you stay with me awhile?’ 
she begged, her little grimy hands clasped 
unconsciously. ‘You understand it all 
so well”—I swelled with pride—‘‘you’ve 


tells 
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iplished more today than I could in 
‘k. Why, even Rosa—” She smiled, 


continued a little shame-facedly, “I 
e I am a little in awe of Rosa.’ 
‘m not,” I said shortly. ‘“‘And if I 


hen you will?” she asked, brightening. 

or awhile,’ I agreed unhesitatingly. 
If, at that moment, President Wilson had 
wired me to come up and run things for 
awhile, I should have turned him down 
col 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” she said, rising and 
stretching her round white arms above 
her head in a weary yawn. 

“What is your name?” she asked, stop- 
ping abruptly. 

“Burlingame West.” 

“What a big name,” 
“T’ll call you Burley; 
priate.” 

I made the most of my six feet, one 
inflating my chest and otherwise behaving 
like those of my sex, from a tadpole up. 

“IT don’t suppose you have a place to 
stay,’”’ she continued when I had signified 
my willingness to be called Burley, though 
not without some surprise. I agreed sadly 
that I had not. 

“IT remember you told me you had 
stopped off for a few hours on your way 
north. Well, there is a little cabin by the 
gate over at the house that you may sleep 
in, and the cook will give you your meals. 
Now, we will lock up.” 

For one ecstatic minute I had visions 
of walking home with her; but, to my 
disappointment, she suddenly seemed to 
forget my existence, though in passing 
out she spoke to Sam who, shortly after, 
volunteered to show me my quarters. 

* * * 

The freshly whitewashed, one-roomed 
cabin was very bare. A chair stood beside 
the hospitably open door, and just inside 
there was a cot bed newly made with 
coarse, but clean, bedding. I had a change 
of linen in the small bag that I carried 
slung over my shoulder, and getting into 
it after a rather unsatisfactory bath in 
the rivulet—trickulet would be the better 
word—at the foot of the garden, I stretched 
myself in the rickety chair and prepared 
to think things over. I had had no time 


} 


before, it had all happened so suddenly. 


she said pleasantly. 
it’s very appro- 
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I had entered the store with no thought 
beyond assuaging my hunger with a 
paltry dime’s worth of crackers and cheese; 
and what did I get? A heart hunger, a 
soul-thirst for which there could be but 
one remedy. Would it be forthcoming? 
I dared not hope; still, why had Fate 
ordained that I should be marooned in 
this little town; that hunger should drive 
me to her store, and that she should urge, 
nay, insist, that I stay? Not once, but 
twice, as I was going forth, she had called 
me back. Oh, Fate meant something, all 
right, and my mission in life should be to 
learn what that something was. 

I never had thought much of love at 
first sight, for that matter, neither had my 
mind dwelt unduly on meteors; but, had 
one suddenly borne me to the earth, 
thereby changing all my outlook on life, 
all my hopes and plans for the future, 
could I doubt its existence? 

How exquisitely beautiful she was, but 
how very cold and distant. Not once 
during that long, arduous day had her 
eyes held anything for me more than mild 
approval, and that for what I had accom- 
plished, not for me; but she had urgent 
need of me, and that was enough for the 
present. 

I recalled what Sam had told me on the 
way home. I had mentioned among my 
other plans for the morrow the seeing to 
it that Miss Pooler ‘‘cleaned house.” 

“Aw, that yaller girl!” he retorted 
scornfully, ‘‘she shuah make me tiahd!” 

“You don’t mean that she’s colored?” 
I asked in surprise. 

““That’s what she is,” he returned. 

“Then why—” I began, but Sam fore- 
stalled me. 

“It’s this a-way,” he explained, ‘Rosa, 
she been in the stoah since she was ten; 
she done know everybody in the county 
an’ they know her; an’ Miss Virginny 
bein’ mos’ a strangah—’”’ 

“Stranger?” I interrupted. 

“Yeh, she done been goin’ to school 
up No’th mos’ ever since her mamma die; 
that’s why she don’t know how to handle 
them low-down yaller niggers.” 

I smiled. Sam was as black as night, 
and to my surprise, I had found him far 
more amenable than the others. 

“So Miss Virginia, who is new to the 
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business, does not want to offend Rosie, 
who is onto the ropes?” I summed up for 
him. 

“That’s about it, Boss,” he agreed. 
“‘Miss Virginny know, an’ so do Rosa, 
that theah’s no one heah abouts that could 
take her place. Aw, that Rosa!” he re- 
peated, disgustedly, and spat. ‘Bein’ 
mos’ white an’ havin’ red haiah shuah 
makes her powahful stuck on herself.” 

Yes, Virginia needed me, I repeated as 
I settled myself on the cot and, for the first 
time in my life gazed understandingly at 
the calm, sympathetic moon. 

* . * 

I was up very early the next morning, 
and after I had eaten my breakfast, which 
I carried on a tray to a little table beneath 
a wide-spreading chinaberry tree, I took 
a short tour about the place. The fine old 
house, surrounded by wide verandas on 
every side, was set in the midst of an 
acre or two of lawn, shaded by great live- 
oaks and blossoming trees and shrubberies 
of many varieties. There was a number 


of small houses and cabins tucked away 
about the edges of the grounds, which led 


me to believe that it must once have been 
the center of quite an extensive plantation. 

I made a few changes in my own humble 
cabin, wrote to the Florida sanitarium for 
my baggage, and, at seven, went to the 
store. 

Of the next few weeks I have but a 
confused memory of lazy “‘yaller niggers” 
and of almost hopeless confusion tinctured 
heavily with dust and the odor of kerosene 
and brown sugar; but Yankee push and 
energy can work wonders, and one bright 
morning I was rewarded by Virginia’s 
unstinted praise for what I had accom- 
plished. 

Rosa, too, improved along with the store. 
Now she actually anticipated Virginia’s 
wishes, while her efforts to please me were 
most embarrassing. If she had been white, 
I would have suspected the reason for the 
change in her; as it was I carelessly as- 
cribed it to the negro character, which I 
did not pretend to understand. The 
attitude of the men also puzzled me. While 
having none of the fierce race prejudice 
of the South, I, nevertheless, resented a 
certain familiarity which was very unlike 
their respectful servility to the southern 
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people; a sort of hail-fellow-well-: ict 
attitude that I would not have encour: 

in any one of their mental status, whet 
white or black. These were mere tri 
however, and of far less consequence t 
the stings of the Yankee-loving mos 
toes which saddened my days. A 
quiet rebuffs rid me of the attention 
the former; from the latter there see: 
no surcease. 

After rounding off the store to my lik 
I took a whirl at my cabin, transplan: 
some vines to run over the windows 
the tiny rustic porch that I fashio: 
mornings, and putting shelves for the 
books I had sent for, and otherv 
beautifying the little place and makin; 
habitable. 

* *« * 

One day, on going to Virginia’s d 
I found her intent on a ledger, her preity 
head leaning wearily on her hand, an 
too familiar attitude of late. 

“Burley,” she cried despairingly, 
sweet face unusually pale and woebegone, 
“I’ve worked over these horrid books 
for weeks and I don’t understand them 
any better than I did when I began.”’ 

“‘Won’t you let me straighten them out 
for you?” I asked eagerly. “I know 
bookkeeping very well, and—’”’ 

“Oh, dear!’’ she interrupted pettishly, 
“what don’t you know, Burley?” 

“About all I care to, with the exception 
of one thing,’ I burst out, momentarily 
taken off my guard. I felt a fierce desire 
to seize her by her trim shoulders and shake 
her till she told me why she treated me 
so cavalierly; why those soft, tender eyes 
held nothing but indifference and coldness 
for me, who was dying of love. There! 
They were being slowly raised now, for I 
felt a sudden drop in temperature. | 
turned the forty candle-power light that 
had leapt into my eyes down to one, and 
my passion-distorted face became wooden. 

“You want to know one thing,” she 
repeated indifferently. ‘“What?” 

‘“‘Where to get anything to read in this 
town,” I said at random. 

“There is no place, I believe,” she 
returned thoughtfully, then added, bright 
ening, “but I put a lot of story books and 
magazines in the room above the carriage 
shed when we cleaned house this spring. 
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You are welcome—what’s the matter?” 
she asked abruptly. 

“T didn’t exactly want story books,” I 
told er deprecatingly. 

“What then?” 

“Vou wouldn’t be interested 

| me!” 

“T want,” 

Myt 


” | began. 
she commanded imperiously. 
I said modestly, ‘‘Murray’s 
logy, Lubbock’s ‘Prehistoric Times’, 
Bancroft’s ‘Native Races,’ and half a 
dozen kindred works.” 

“What for?” she asked in amazement. 

“Why, to read, of course,’ I replied, 
surprised in turn. 

She sat silent for some time, alternately 
drawing meaningless figures on the pad or 
looking speculatively at me. 

“You may take whatever books you 

from the library. I think you will 
be able to find what you want,” she said 
at length, and her eyes held the first gleam 
of interest in me that I had seen. 

“And if you will straighten these up a 
bit?” she added hopefully, indicating the 
pile of ledgers before her with a little 
gesture of repugnance. 

The straightening process did not stop 
at a bit, however. Unbeknown to her, I 
painstakingly mastered every word and 
figure of the voluminous records kept in the 
huge safe, finding much that both worried 
and astonished me. There was a farm 
in the country; a large, undeveloped tract 
near it; numerous properties in and about 
the little town; and none of them, in Vir- 
ginia’s inexperienced hands, making ehough 
to pay their taxes. I learned, too, from 
the books and a little careful questioning 
that a large quantity of produce that was 
now supposedly consumed on the place 
had, in Mr. Warren’s time, daily been sent 
to a commission agent in a neighboring 
city 

Cautiously, for I dreaded nothing so 
much as seeming officious, I laid before 
her plans for stopping the many leaks, 
sometimes meeting half-hearted acquies- 
cence, but often unexplainable indiffer- 
ence; not so much indifference to my 
plans, I had to confess, as to me. 

I could not in the least understand her 
attitude. The business of the store, the 
bookkeeping, and even these same plans 
necessitated my consulting her very often; 
and, though she listened patiently to all 


wisl 
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I had to say concerning business, she 
usually froze into silence at the slightest 
digression. Sometimes, though, sitting 
beside her desk during the long, drowsy 
afternoons, I would, with infinite caution, 
lead her on to other things—an interesting 
article in the open magazine before her 
on the desk; the ethical side of the latest 
novel; even the sentiment of a poem on 
which my eyes chanced to fall, and which 
I read aloud with all the tenderness and 
pathos of which I was capable. For a time 
she would forget herself, or me, and: seem 
to enjoy the unusual luxury of intercourse 
with a kindred mind, and I would be 
positively dazzled by her clever wit and 
understanding; but, suddenly, without a 
word of warning, the bright flushed face 
would harden inexplicably, and, rising 
quickly, she would go to some other part 
of the store. What did it mean? I could 
understand the reticence of those first 
days; I was a stranger and an alien; but 
why did she persist in it now that she had 
found me trustworthy? 

Ah, I had it! There was someone else! 


I shivered so violently that, though the 


night was sultry, my ever-watchful ego 
timidly suggested a dose of calomel, but 
neither of the threatened calamities mate- 
rialized. I did not have fever, and, though 
I managed to glance over the mail for a 
week, I found nothing alarming. I gave 
the hypothetical someone only a week, 
realizing that if she were mine each mail 
would proclaim the fact. 
* a + 

One day a man entered the store, greeted 
Virginia familiarly, and, going into the 
railed-in space about her desk, sat down. 
I‘was working at a table near making some 
price tags, and could not help hearing their 
conversation. He had had something to 
do with the settlement of the estate, I 
learned, and seemed to know it well, for 
he spoke familiarly of the “back eighty,” 
the “turpentine woods,” etc. I was called 
away for a few minutes, and when I re- 
turned found him talking learnedly of 
mineral deposits, and metaphorically 
pricked up my ears. 

In the same latitude in other parts of 
the country, he told her, minerals had been 
found. He had a small holding of his own 
that lay adjacent to her property, which 
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had been examined by an expert who had 
found it really quite promising. Now, 
would she lease him the mineral rights of 
her land for a term of years? He reminded 
her that the farm was so badly run down 
that it actually was being worked at a 
loss, and that the timber land had brought 
in no revenue for some time; that, even 
if success in any mining venture was 
assured her, she did not have the means 
to carry it forward; that he would pay 
the rent, part of it, at least, in advance, 
and thereafter, semi-annually, for twenty 
years. I imagined that he paused for an 
instant here and regarded her narrowly; 
but the next minute 
imagination. 

I had plans of my own about this same 
land, and for some time had been studying 
the soil and forestry bulletins sent me from 
Washington. The sum he named was a 
generous one, and when I thought of the 
many bills long overdue and the look of 
worried perplexity that was now habitual 
on Virginia’s sweet face, it appeared to 
me to be a godsend. 

She did not ask my advice, for that 
matter she never did; and when, shortly 
after, I left the store on an errand, I felt 
pretty sure that she would accept. 

They were at dinner when I returned, 
and when J sat down for a little uninter- 
rupted work on the books, I found the 
leases, filled in ready for her signature, 
laying on the desk; and without a qualm 
of conscience, read one from beginning to 
end. To a casual reader it would have 
appeared very promising and innocent, 
but I found three things that alarmed me. 
One, almost lost among the legal verbiage, 
gave the lessee the privilege to cut and 
use in whatsoever way he desired the 
timber on the tract. I recalled with a 
start of comprehension a projected rail- 
road that, should it materialize, would 
make this, the only timber in the neigh- 
borhood, suitable for ties, and poles, very 
valuable. Second, that the land should 
be used for any purpose desired by the 
lessee. And third, that there was no 
mention anywhere of a mineral lease. 

At that moment they unexpectedly 
entered the side door, and I quietly shut 
the lease in the ledger and went back to 
my table. 


dismissed it as 
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“What? Four o'clock already!” cried 
the stranger in surprise, glancing at 
watch. “I must catch the 4.20 train. 
Now, if you will sign here—” he began 
insinuatingly. 

Virginia took the pen and abstracte: iy 
dipped it in the ink, glancing perfuncto: iiy 
over the paper the while. 

What should I do? I could not sit ily 
by and see her ruin herself, neither could 
I confess that I had read the lease. ‘Whe 
pen was poised over the paper now, /ut 
she hesitated, deterred probably by some 
dim remembrance that one should always 
read a document before signing it. 

“Right here, Miss Virginia,”’ prompted 
the stranger briskly, but I could see that 
his hand shook from the strain. 

Still she hesitated, and at length, im- 
pelled by my gaze, raised her eyes unwill 
ingly to mine. I don’t know what she 
saw in my face as I slowly, almost imper- 
ceptibly, shook my head. I don’t know 
what she heard, for, though I made no 
sound, I felt that I was shouting ‘‘Don’t!” 
at the top of my voice; but she laid down 
the pen and rose abruptly 

“T will not sign it now, Mr. North,” she 
said decisively. “Come back tomorrow 
when I have had time to think it over.” 

The whistle of the 4.20 cut short his al- 
most frantic importunings. When the 
sound of his running feet had died awa 
Virginia turned imperiously to me. 

“What did you mean?” she demanded 
coldly: 

For answer, I drew a chair near min« 
very near—and when she had taken 
I spread the hidden lease before her and 
pointed silently to the significant clause 
She didn’t speak for some time, but stared 
at me with growing wonder in her eye 
then 

“O Burley!’’ was all she said, but the 
two words meant many things. 

* . * 

That was the beginning of happier times 
for me, but, though she gave the entir¢ 
business into my hands and entered enthu 
siastically into all my plans for its further 
ance, she still maintained her inexplicable, 
almost frigid, reserve. Poor girl! Edu 


cated, refined, accustomed as she was to 
the society of her kind, I often wondered 
how she endured this monotonous life. 
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There were not half a dozen young people 
in the little town; not one her mental equal, 
and no one at home but a hypo-chondriac 
aul 

{ longed inexpressibly to cheer her. I 
had thought during those first days that 
nothing could exceed the wild, delirious 
passion I had felt for her. But I now real- 
ized that it had been but a passing fancy 


compared to the deep matured love that 
would wait and endure everything for her 
sake. Would she ever care for me? I 
had but one encouragement, and that 
was so slight and elusive that I often 
do ted it. 


From my own desk among the grits and 
bacon I sometimes looked across the wil- 
derness of yellow yams and cabbages to 
the Canaan where she sat intent on a 
bit of sewing. Then, either from the 
intentness of my gaze or from some tele- 
pathic influence, she would raise her eyes 
abstractedly, and the brief, unguarded 
second I held them seemed to my longing 
heart the only real glimpses I had of the 
girl I loved. All the coldness and reserve 
were gone and I imagined I saw tenderness, 
even some deeper emotion, in their depths. 
Just for an instant, then they would 
waver, fall, and a moment later would 
seem to be looking over—or what was 
worse, through—me at the calendar on 
the wall. 

[ could not understand it. She must 
have known that I loved her, though, so 
far, I had kept myself well in hand. I 
had told her nothing of myself; and, even 
had she shown the slightest interest, I 
really had nothing to tell, for beyond an 
unusually complete education, both in 
my profession and along other lines, I 
stood exactly where I had been on leaving 
Harvard three years before. True, a 
junior partnership with a certain noted 
lawyer awaited me in the north, which 
made my loitering among the grits and 
bacon all the more inexplicable. 

* * * 

The long, bright summer waned and 
October, with its chill mornings and sultry 
noons, was upon us. Still, I sometimes 
wondered what the future held for me, but 
was more than content to live each busy, 
blissful day at her side, conscious of at 
least her trust and gratitude. Thus far 


I had managed to say no word of what 
was in my heart; but one lonely, gloomy 
afternoon nearly proved my undoing. 

I usually spent much of my Sundays 
in the big library, coming and going as I 
pleased, reading, dozing, listening to her 
playing on the piano that stood in the 
parlor directly opposite the library door, 
and watching her always with patient, 
longing eyes whenever she came within 
my range of vision. This particular 
Sunday was rainy and cold. The fussy 
aunt had been put to bed with an ache 
and a hot-water bottle; the girls had 
finished their work and gone home; and 
Virginia and I had the great, silent house 
to ourselves. . 

A fire smoldered in the wide fireplace, 
a concession, I fondly believed, to my chill 
northern blood, for Virginia, her arms and 
neck dazzlingly white through the black 
net of her dress, flitted about the cold 
rooms with no apparent discomfort. She 
had avoided the library all day; but, along 
toward twilight, the lonesomeness evidently 
became too much for her, for she suddenly 
appeared in the doorway. I believe at 
that moment I willingly would have given 
a year of my life if she could have dropped 
her strange reserve and, sitting by my 
side before the fire, have been her own 
natural, merry self. Instead— 

“Burley! What shall I read?’’ she asked 
dejectedly. 

I shut my book over my finger and 
regarded her with an almost fatherly 
solicitude. If only I had had spectacles 
to look over the effect would have been 
complete; while, all the time, it took all 
the self-restraint I possessed to keep from 
snatching the lonely, pathetic little thing 
up in my arms and attempting to comfort 
her in my own way. 

“You've read all day,” I objected, and 
the tone was actually ponderous. ‘Why 
not try the new music that came last 
night?” 

“If you had noticed, you would remem- 
ber that I have played all day, too,” she 
returned, almost peevishly, coming over to 
the fire. 

Noticed? As though a movement of hers 
had been lost on me during that long day. 

She stood for a moment leaning on the 
mantel, her eyes on the coals; then raised 
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them shyly to me and unhesitatingly asked: 
“Do you—do you play—or sing, Burley?” 

Now, I had often regretted the unduly 
large slice of my patrimony that I had 
squandered on the cultivation of a very 
ordinary voice; but, at that moment it 
seemed the only sensible thing I ever had 
done. 

“Yes, I play and sing,” I answered 
simply. 

“Won’t you play, then?” she asked, 
after a long silence, then added, as though 
in some way vindicating her action to 
herself: ‘It’s so very lonesome.” 

She sat down facing me, very erect in 
her straight-backed chair, her slender 
hands locked in her lap, and I began softly, 
all the pent-up love and longing of months 
in my voice: 

“**The hours I’ve spent with thee, dear 
heart—’ ” 

Her eyes never left mine, though she 
flushed and paled by turns and wrung her 
white hands convulsively. 

** *T tell each bead unto the end, and 
there a cross is hung,’ ”’ I finished, almost 
inarticulate now from the strength of my 
emotion. 

“Virginia!”’ I cried, springing up, “‘must 
I carry this cross to the bitter end?” 

She was very pale and her eyes were 
wide and black with terror as, with a low, 
agonized cry, she darted beneath my 
outstretched arms and escaped from the 
room. Chilled, half angry, and altogether 
puzzled, I left the house, vowing that I 
would never enter it again until I had 
solved the riddle—and I didn’t. 

+ * * 

“Good news, Burley?” Virginia asked 
lightly, coming to the desk one morning 
where I sat with an open letter before me 
and varying emotions expressed in my 
face if it was a correct index of my feelings. 
It was the first time she had spoken to me 
naturally since that regrettable incident in 
the library a week before. 

“Yes, good news,” I returned. ‘My 
sister and her husband are visiting friends 
in Atlanta, and they are coming here.” 

I was tempted to read to her Kate’s 
half humorous, half petulant postscript, 
wherein she said she was coming expressly 
to see what mischief I was up to now, and 
to take me back to civilization and Judge 
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Parker, if she had to lead me with a ch 
and a ring in my nose. 

“Your sister?” Virginia was sayii 
“Somehow, I have never thought of y 
having a sister, Burley,” she ad 
musingly. 

“I suppose not, for the simple rea 
that you have never thought of me at a 
I returned bitterly. 

“‘When are they coming?”’ she asked. 

“Tomorrow.” 

“There is no place for them to go,” 
continued thoughtfully. 

Of course she meant the impossi)le 
little hotel, and I agreed with her. 

“Couldn’t you sleep in the room ab: 
the carriage house and give them y 
cottage?” 

I thought of the great house with its 
competent servants, and sighed;  th« 
smiled as I pictured the fastidious Kate 
in my little one-roomed cabin, and wo 
dered how she would like my bathir 
facilities. 

* * * 

As I stood on the platform watching 

the approaching train, I suddenly realized 


that I wanted very much to see my wise, 
tender little sister; that I wanted to lay 
my tired head on her faithful breast and 
pour out my troubles to her just as I used 


to when she was a conscientious little 
mother of ten and I was six. Ah! there 
she was now, leaning from the steps, as 
sweet and exquisitely dainty as ever in 
her lavender costume. The setting sun 
turned the pale gold of her hair to silver. 
She had seen me. Her husband had swung 
her lightly to the platform. She was in 
my arms—and I—I was swallowing hard. 

“Will! Call her off, can’t you?” I cried 
in despair as we walked up the street. 
“Talk about your rapid-fire guns, she 
beats ’em all.” 

“But, Burlingame, dear,’ she persisted. 
“This dreadful little place. I don’t under- 
stand—”’ 

At that moment we turned in at the 
gate, and Virginia, who was sitting on 
the porch, laid down her book and rose 
to meet us. I heard Kate’s surprised 
intake of breath. 

*“‘Ah-h!” she said, and there were many 
gradations of expression in the ejaculation, 
and I knew she understood. 
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But Virginia! What was the matter 
with her? She stood motionless on the 
top step like a statue modelled to express 
bewilderment, as, with parted lips and 
paling cheeks, she stared fixedly at Kate. 

“How beautiful,” Kate whispered, “but 
what's the matter with her?” 

“Thinking the same of you, probably,” 
I returned, then laying my hand on Vir- 
ginia’s arm, I broke the spell. 

“Miss Warren, this is my sister, Mrs. 
Carswell,” I said impressively. ‘‘And 
Mr. Carswell, United States Senator from 
Vermont.” 

William, who objects very much to 
having any frills attached to his name, 
frowned menacingly, but I thought I was 
justified in this bit of vanity. 

“Come back!” Virginia said, a few 
minutes later as we turned to go. “I 
wish—that is—I want to speak to you— 
on—business.”’ 

My heart leaped. Never had Virginia 
spoken to me in that soft, pleading voice; 
never had her eyes held this expression. 

It was twilight before I got away from 
them and hurried toward the house. Vir- 


ginia confronted me suddenly at a bend 
in the path where she evidently had been 


waiting for me; and, seizing my coat 
lapels with her little shaking hands, gazed 
at me fixedly. 

“Then you’re not—O Burley! 
not—”’ she faltered. 

“Not what?” I asked, my hands clasp- 
ing, unrebuked, back of the slender waist. 

‘‘Not—colored,”’ she whispered. 

“Colored!” I repeated in astonishment. 

“You were so black the morning you 
came—you—why, Burley, I couldn’t help 
thinking of it—till I saw her—then—”’ 


You’re 


I remembered the grilling my already 
dark complexion had received on the 
beach, to which had been added the grime 
of travel. “You thought I was black!” I 
cried, drawing her closer. 

“‘Well—I was puzzled—” 

“But you loved me for all that!” I whis- 
pered exultantly. “You loved me, dear, 
in spite of that,” I repeated when my 
breathing became somewhat normal. 

“Yes, and, oh, Burley! I was so un- 
happy. I hated—I loathed myself! I 
wished sometimes that I could die. I don’t 
understand yet how I could have loved 
you, with the bare thought in my mind.” 

“Tt was the call of the race, dearest,” I 
told her solemnly, ‘and it wouldn’t be 
denied. To your material eyes I was 
black; but the eyes of your soul saw the 
truth.” 

* * * 

She pondered long and silently, her dear 
head resting contentedly against my 
shoulder, her yielding, slender form within 
the shelter of my arms; and I could see 
by the expression of her face that my 
theory was a comforting one and that 
through it she was regaining her lost self- 
respect. Suddenly she turned, threw her 
arms about my neck, and kissed me 
passionately, whispering strange words 
of endearment that I smiled to think must 
have come from that hated race to which 
she had supposed me to belong. 

“But where are you going?”’ I objected 
as she slipped from my arms and started 
down the path. She flung back a saucy 
smile over her shoulder. 

“To get Sister Kate and Brother Will,” 
she said, and disappeared around the bend 
in the path. 
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American Cash in Cuba 


$158,000,000 of Our Money that is Reaping Great Profits in 
the Island's Golden Year 


by Joseph I. C. Clarke 


AR which had ravaged and 
desolated Cuba was destined 
to dress her in silken robes 
and shower her with gold. 

The first was her long, wasting war for 
independence ending in 1898. 

The second was the war in Europe, 
which has sent the price of cane sugar—her 
great staple—up to double the cost of its 
production. On the 3,000,000 tons and 
over which she will produce this season 
(1915-1916) she will make a profit of not 
less than $125,000,000, mounting perhaps 
to $150,000,000. 

This profit will be divided between the 
owners of some one hundred and eighty- 
nine sugar mills and cane plantations that 
in leaner years counted themselves lucky 
at having $40,000,000 to divide. 

As if all that were not enough, here has 
come a syndicate of New York bankers 
loaded with American war-supply profits 
to buy up a great group of the largest plan- 
tations in the island and handing over 
$45,000,000 in hard cash for the same. 

To the plantation owners naturally go 
the great share of the profits, but to the 
cane-farmer or colono, as he is called, this 
year’s business means almost a doubling 
of income, since he is paid in sugar or its 
cash equivalent for his cane delivered at 
the mills. To the native cane-cutters and 
haulers in the widespread fields of waving, 
silken corn-green cane it has meant higher 
wages, so all the sugar people are happy 
in that once unhappy island. 

It would not be fair to Cuba to count 


this stroke of good fortune as altogether 
fortuitous. In the eighteen years since the 
American troops received the surrende: 
the Spanish garrison of Santiago, she |} 
labored hard and continuously to place 
herself in so strong a position that when 
the world seemed flocking to her for sugar 
she should so easily meet the demand. 
The condition of the industry at the close 
of the war in ’98 was lamentable 

in the fighting country ruined, cane fields 
waste and cattle gone. The production 
which had mounted to over a million tons 
in 1894, the year before the war broke out 
in the eastern end of the island, had sunk 
to 200,000 tons when it ended. Then 
Cuba set to work. 

How hard the struggle was passes belief. 
The machinery which had not been de- 
stroyed was old and defective. In Java 
and Hawaii more and more powerful mills 
and better and better processes had come 
to be employed. Cuba really had only 
her wonderful rich, deep soil and_ her 
“just right” sub-tropical climate to fight 
for her, but with grit and determination, 
they proved enough. 

It is curious now that capital, American 
capital, should have been then so shy of 
entrance into the Cuba cane sugar field 
—but it was. The most tempting offers 
could scarcely draw a response from New 
York. The work, however, had to go on, 
and the planters—hacendados—had to 
borrow at usurious interest—9 per cent a 
minimum—to get out half a crop. But 
they got it, and production began rising 
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with splendid steadiness. It may be noted 
here that whereas Cuban owners were in 
the vast majority before the war, it was 
the Spanish owners, men who had ad- 
vanced by close, hard business methods 

small mercantile concerns, who 
.d the greatest tenacity as hacendados, 
ing the greatest success in this early 
gle after the war. By 1903 the limit 


fro 


e best year before the war was passed; 
once more made a million tons. 
But another revolution was a-foot—the 
pearance of the small mill and the 
th of the great, made necessary by 
outside competition of European and 
rican beet sugar, both of them pro- 
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the “dead season’”—Paris, New York, 
Saratoga—and then borrowing again. It 
seemed as natural to the ante-bellum 
planters as eating fried eggs and rice for 
breakfast; they asked for no better, and 
there were nearly five hundred of them 
before the war. After the war the new 
brood of planters, largely Spaniards, were 
forced, as I have said, to borrow for every- 
thing and take new machinery on the very 
longest credits possible. In the olden 
Spanish times the money-lenders who 
grew rich on planters’ loans were residents 
of the island and the fact that after 1898 
they were operating in free Cuba did not 
touch them sentimentally or induce them 
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tected or bounty-fed. 


mn 


No factory produc- 
‘ss than fifty thousand bags of three 
hundred and twenty-five pounds each 
could ordinarily hope to live. Indeed that 
figure soon proved to be lower than safety. 
installations of new machinery in 
mselves called for greater output in 
‘der to pay for them. The really notable 
thing is that they did, and that economi- 
lly managed estates were able to enlarge 
their plants several successive times and 
vorst got no further into debt. It was 

a demonstration of what solid profit lay 
Cuban sugar, but it did not tell on the 
investing world of the United States as 
it should have—and for many reasons. 
One was the old Cuban practice of borrow- 
ing largely before the crop, repaying during 
the crop, spending with both hands in 
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to lower their usurious rates. This fact 
brought many of the newer planters to 
New York in search of money on better 
terms. Sometimes they got it; often they 
did not. Hence arose the idea in American 
financial and business circles that Cuba 
and the Cubans were hopelessly a debtor 
people, and that the cane sugar business 
there was too much of a gamble. 

This was unfortunate at the time, but 
it naturally made the real go-ahead 
planters only more careful of income and 
outgo. The old spendthrift habits disap- 
peared. No more splurges to Europe or 
America, no more Monte Carlo. -Instead, 
a steady grind, a careful world-inquiry 
for better methods and larger results. 
In that hard time was made the discovery 
that seven per cent extraction of sucrose 
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from the cane, which sufficed under the 
Spanish flag, spelled ruin under the 
Republic. When a few announced nine, 
ten, eleven, twelve, twelve and one-half 
and thirteen per cent of the fourteen to 
sixteen per cent in the cane, the rest scoffed 
and said it was a trick, but shortly fell in 
to hunt for higher yield themselves. 

By this time the money centers of 
America were beginning to take notice. 
Some American money had long been 
invested in Cuban estates, but as a total 
it was negligible. Now, however, when 
Cuba had demonstrated, it drew invest- 
ment from sources concerned in the allied 
sugar-refining interests of America. Quite 
an idea to own the raw production in Cuba 
and refine it in the United States. It was 
soon seen, however, that as a complete 
plan it would not work, and before long, 
although these refiners did take most of 
their sugar for their own home factories, 
they found they could often do better 
buying in the open market, and often 
could sell their raws to better advantage 
than carry them to Atlantic ports and 
refine them. Take again the casé of the 


fruit companies. They went to the eastern 


end of the island and bought lands on the 
northern coast to grow bananas. A season 
or two proved that there was more money 
in planting cane. They had capital in 
abundance and set about their task on a 
hitherto unequaled scale. The results 
satisfied them. Their two estates on fine 
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water-frontage make 900,000 bags 
year. The Cuban-American Sugar ( 
pany, another large and gold entrant 
by former Senator Robert B. Hai 
began with the making of the Chay 
on the north coast and soon dupli 
that great property in another—Delici 
making one million bags. The Fran 
Sugar Company on the south side 
Manzanillo, financed from New York 
Philadelphia, was another. The tide 
flowing. So far, American money 
mostly gone to the making of new : 
served with cane from virgin lands, cli 
by burning down the wonderful hard\ 
forests, while as the Spanish and Ci 
planters expanded their investments 
were more prone to buy in neighbo 
estates or refit old ones whose owners 
obliged to or could be tempted to s 
negotiable prices. This example was : 
slow in being followed by the owne: 
the large American estates. In this way | 
Cuban American Company added no 
than four estates to its holdings, and three 
quarters of a million bags to its output 
In the fall of last year came the 


‘stirrings of the greatest crop of all fr 


the American side. This time it 
frankly money that was going into C\ 
with irresistible attraction. Manuel 
onda of Spanish birth and of early Cub: 
and long New York training in the sug: 
commission business, with complete expe- 
rience of the trials and triumphs of sugar 
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TRAIN LOAD OF SU 


plantation management, a pioneer in mill 
improvements and successful in the crea- 
tion of new plantations—Francisco, Stew- 
art, Manati, for instance—set out to put 
into actuality a long-cherished plan, 
namely the holding in one property of 
sufficient going plantations backed by 
enough capital to put when needed a brake 
on the Cuban sugar market, a rallying 
point for the whole industry so that what- 
ever prices ruled in the sugar world, Cuba 
might get the best to be had. The needs 
of the planters had hitherto forced the sale 
of the greater part of the crop at the height 
of production, thus beating prices down 
upon themselves and each other. First of 
all the plantations to be purchased were 
t the largest obtainable, the best 
equipped and with the best supply of cane. 
A group of bankers took up the idea with 
enthusiasm. Manuel Rionda asked. for 
$50,000,000, his firm subscribing hand- 
comely. In a few weeks the offerings were 
$80,000,000. Money was loose, indéed. 
Within a few weeks following, Manuel 
<ionda had obtained options on seventeen 
f the largest estates in Cuba. These did 
include any of the large American 
ioldings nor any of the four plantations 
mtrolled by him, and mostly owned by 
mself, his family or associates. Like 
sar’s wife, he would be in all things 
ve suspicion. One particularly pleasing 
ng about the great transaction was that 
planters who sold their estates showed 
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such confidence in the American capital- 
ists they handed over the deeds to their 
mills and wide acres of cane in exchange 
for Manuel Rionda’s plain, uncertified 
check! Thus was born the Cuban Cane 
Sugar Corporation. 

It astonished Cuba as well it might— 
the whole sudden, brilliant transaction; 
it put Cuba on the map of Wall Street. 
The millions which the bankers poured 
into Cuba will, no doubt, for the most 
part be reinvested there by those who gave 
up their properties for the cash. “For the 
first time,’’ said Mr. Rionda,‘‘the cash value 
of a plantation has been ascertained.”” The 
basis of purchase has not been divulged, 
but it is said in the press to be primarily 
founded on a valuation of $12.50 for every 
bag of sugar produced. It may beso. On 
the Rionda purchases, however, it would 
be close to $13, but other underlying fac- 
tors must count, too, in the score of 
desirability. 

And now let us glance at the estates 
held under American incorporations— 
showing the extent of American interest 
in the sugar production of the island 
eighteen years after the war. 

There is a total for American corpora- 
tions of sixty-nine estates, in forty-one 
ownerships out of a total of 189 estates, 
grinding and producing 12,232,000 bags 
or 1,750,000 tons out of a grand total of 
3,000,000 tons or 58 per cent of the entire 
crop. 
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Taking the Rionda purchase average at 
$12,875, the whole American investment 


in Cuban sugar 
tands at an up-to- 
date valuation of 
$158,645,750 more 
or less. 

The American 
share of this year’s 
profits should be 
$65,000,000 to $70,- 
000,000! 

That tells the 
story in a nutshell. 
Of the remaining 
ownership only 
twenty per cent is 
pure Cuban, the 
rest being Spanish 
or Spanish - Cuban 
with fractional Brit- 
ish and French. It 
is fair to say, how- 
ever, that some few, 


like Rosario, owned 
by Don Ramon 
Pelayo, a notable 
Spaniard, recently 


made a marquis by 
the King of Spain, 


are only American in the incorporation; 
but they would not all told reduce the out- 
and-out American holdings by more than 
three or four per cent. 


Much of the cane 
in the western sections is owned by Cuban 
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farmers, and where it is company-ow 
is worked by native farmers on a shai 


basis. The field 1: 
is almost entir 
Cuban, the fact 
employees areCu 
also, excepting o 
sionally the e: 
neers and oft: 
the chemists. 

It is not te 
forgotten that 
though the h 
prices of this g: 
year on sugar 
certain to be 
peated next v¢ 
even should the 
end before the y 
is out, the Cul 


industry must lool 


forward to an ali 
nating depressi 
even if deferred 

another year. W] 
however, one re 
that Cuba rose fri 
the ashes on 

prices, it may 
fairly foretold tl! 


out of debt, manufacturing on the great: 
scale and bettering her methods continu- 
ally, she will make a profit. 

No country in the world can produ 
sugar as cheaply as she can. In no ot 
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try does sugar cane grow without 
inting for from five to fifteen years. 
ther country has her greatest foreign 
cet at her doors. The virgin lands 
available for sugar cultivation are 
enough to triple her present crop. 
it is, sugar represents over 70 per 
of Cuba’s whole productiveness. 
le its famous tobacco industry is suffer- 
hrough the war from a severe loss of 
<ets, her cigar product is unique—the 
best in the world—and certain to 
sale in one quarter of the world if 
to another. American money is 
ly invested in it, but the investors 
in position to stand the temporary 
that will be recouped later. Take note 
they are selling their cigars at very 
ll recessions. 


MASTER ARCHITECT 
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American investments in Cuba or invita- 
tions to investment. In the citrus fruits 
and vegetable line there are fourteen small 
American colonies engaged, all promising, 
some doing well in their way, with some 
building hopefully on cattle-raising—an 
easy thing in Cuba where housing is un- 
necessary and fodder plentiful. There is 
still another inviting industry—henequin 
for the growing and making of rope fibre. 
It is an infant now, but what a future! 
Mistakes were made and much hardship 
endured at the outset of these smaller 
enterprises. The smiling invitation is 
still there, but caution is still necessary. 
A prospectus still may cover a land fraud. 
These lesser calls on American labor and 
capital in a small way are a chapter in 
themselves. 


Sugar overshadows them in a 


Sugar and tobacco do not close up golden cloud. 


THE MASTER ARCHITECT 


By MARIAN DYER 


| WAS poor and I lived on a wretched street 
Which was narrow and dark and drear, 

And the red-bricked houses and shabby shops 
Glowered forth in a hideous leer. 


My soul rebelled at its sordidness; 
Its garish and squalid mien; 

And I longed to be in a far-away land 
The Elysian Isles serene! 


But lo! at the next sun’s feeble rays, 
The downy light-fingered snow 

Had concealed the dirt and the commonness 
Of the dismal street below! 


A gleaming whiteness o’erspread it all— 
The houses, sullen and surl— 

And buried it deep in a fairyland 
Of marble and ivory and pearl! 


And I bowed to the Master Architect 
Who in one single night 

Could transform a gloomy and sordid street 
To a Paradise of Light! 
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EFORMERS are naturally and 
inevitably enthusiasts, more or 
less fanatical. The fact that, in 
this form of social upheaval 

known as Woman Suffrage, the leaders are 
exclusively women, makes sober discussion 
of the question difficult, if not reckless. 

A large majority of women have very 
decided convictions against the granting 
of suffrage to women, but few have the 
temerity to express them, even in a mild 
and didactic way, for the reason that 
mosquito bites are uncomfortable. 

Having been urged by the editor of the 
NATIONAL to give some of the results of 
my observation and experience on the 
subject of Woman Suffrage, it will be the 
purpose of this paper to be fair and dis- 
criminating, in the face of mosquitoes, and 
perchance, an occasional wasp. 

Under the deluge of suffrage literature 
now descending upon their defenseless 
heads, thinking women in ever increasing 
numbers are asking two leading questions: 
How will votes for women affect the state? 
And: How will the ballot affect women? 
In other words: Will suffrage benefit gov- 
ernment? Will it improve society? The 
answers will be sought in the theoretical 
claims of the suffragists and in the results 
of experiments, carried on mainly in our 
western states. 

The shifting position on the main point 
of their argument comes near “throwing 
the case out of court.’”” For many years 
they placed the emphasis upon the point 
of a natural and inalienable right of the 
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Why Woman Suffrage? 
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governed to participate in government 
They contended that the state « 
woman the ballot, just as it does protect 
of her life and property. 

When it was found that all jurists fr 
Chief Justice Marshall to Judge Cool 
the highest authority on constitutional 
law, unite in the decision that “Suffrage 
cannot be the right of the individ 
because it does not exist for the benef! 
of the individual, but for the benefit 
the state,” and the obvious fact recall 
that no one advocates unlimited suffrag 
for every man, woman and child in 
United States; it therefore follows tl: 
the state has the 1ight to d’scr:m‘nate 
grant cr to withhold in the matter of 1] 
franch’se. Obviously it is not a natural 
right but a conferred privilege and obliga 
tion. In view of these decisions the 
emphasis was transferred about 1914 from 
natural right to expediency. 

Then was eloquently pointed out the 
great benefit to government and society 
which would follow in the wake of Woman 
Suffrage. All brands of political corrup 
tion, the saloon, the brothel, white slavery, 
the double standard, woman’s low wage 
and long hours, unsanitary conditions 
poor schools and many other evils would 
be outlawed or much diminished. Unfor 
tunately for this attractive program, two 
illuminating barriers stood in the way: 
Woman herself—a large majority of her 
and records—the published results of 
experiments carried on in some of our 
western states where suffrage has been 
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in operation for periods of from three to 
forty-six years. 
iking the last impediment, first—the 
sincere truth seeker is interested in a paral- 
lel column of the betterment laws enacted 
in any double suffrage state and those 
ed in Massachusetts, which Mrs. 
t, the paid agitator imported into New 
ipshire, describes as “‘left behind in the 
ession of the world’s progress.’’ Massa- 
usetts is on record as inaugurating more 
ielpful laws than any other state in the 
Union, as leading in taws designed for the 
tection of women and children. Massa- 
setts led in prison reform, the probation 
em for husbands guilty of non-support, 
men’s compensation law, prohibiting 
t work and long hours for women and 
children, child labor, in granting mother’s 
pensions, minimum wage for women, joint 
ownership of property, and equal guardian- 
ship of children. These and many more, 
looking to the physical, mental and moral 
welfare of woman, enacted and enforced by 
men’s vote alone, constitute a matchless 
record. 


sy 
wor} 
nig 


The important part women have played 
in this proud achievement will be pointed 
later. It is enough here to record 


out 


the fact that in the estimation of a large 
majority of men voters and an estimated 
larger majority women’s votes, women 
can best serve the state outside the realm 
of political contention. 


* * * 

the twenty-one-years-old suffrage 
‘ of Colorado, at a suffrage banquet 
in Denver in 1915, one speaker, Judge 
Lindsey, a Colorado suffragist, declared, 
“We are twenty years behind Massachu- 
in spite of suffrage. We have suffrage, 
our dependent children are in institu- 
instead of being given the rights of 
ily ties.’’ At another time he exclaims, 
re in Colorado corruption in public 

1as been made a science.” 
california, under the old regime, a 
rried woman could buy homesteading 
exempt $5,000 from any debt owed by 
r husband. Now under the new equality 
wife is liable for all debts of the hus- 
nd, for household expenses, and can be 
| for alimony. There are no restric- 
ns as to the hours of labor of women 
children in the canning factories. 


( 


| 
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In San Francisco, according to the April 
Survey, of which Jane Addams is assistant 
editor, “‘Prostitution is frankly and openly 
tolerated and that the city is fast becoming 
the mecca for the underworld and for 
every such addition the problem is rend- 
ered that much more difficult, for the 
reason that such importations necessarily 
vote for the party in power, while the good 
women vote Republican, Democrat, or 
other partisan. The saloon flourishes 
here, with a life guarantee of seven years 
pledged by a two hundred thousand 
majority vote of men and women. 
* + * 

Equal pay for men and women has not 
been realized in suffrage states. In 
Massachusetts women receive sixty-two 
per cent as much as men, while in Colo- 
rado she receives only forty-seven per cent. 

It is not the ballot that raises pay, or 
men would not need to resort to strikes 
and labor unions; and even then seek 
jobs, in numbers ten-fold that of women 
looking for employment. The law of 
supply and demand controls wages—not 
equal pay for equal time, but equal pay 
for equal service. Women’s gainful ser- 
vice can never equal man’s, for one reason 
am-nz others that a woman’s industrial 
life averages only five years, seventy per 
cent graduating into matrimony, while a 
man expects to be on his job a lifetime. 

Now, since the State derives no benefit 
in the maintenance of safety, and of law 
and order, from extending the ballot to 
women, who, in overwhelming majorities, 
do not want it, and therefore would not 
use it, the question naturally arises: 
Where is the return for doubling the 
expenses in convincing the voter (where he 
and she are not bought), and in providing 
and operating increased election machin- 
ery? The sarcastic and unpatriotic allu- 
sions to our country’s history and laws, 
made in recent suffrage literature and 
oratory, promotes disrespect for law, to a 
degree second only to that engendered by 
the enacting of laws that cannot be 
enforced. 

Nothing breeds contempt for law like 
the unpunished violation of it. 

Woman, naturally and properly, emo- 
tional and autocratic, flies to legislation, 
as she makes laws against Johnny eating 
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with his knife. She as energetically repeals 
a law that fails to work out as she had 
planned or re-elects a mayor of Seattle 
upon whom she, a few months before, had 
visited the disgrace of a recall from office, 
just as she tells Johnny to eat with his 
knife or fingers rather than go hungry or 
be late at school. This point is abun- 
dantly illustrated by the sporadic prohi- 
bition laws passed in many communities 
throughout the country. 

In a town where public opinion is not 
educated up to the blessings of abstinence, 
a prohibition law is sometimes passed 
through the efforts of some spellbinder’s 
efforts. Before the ink is dry on the 
published law, the heat of emotion has 
disappeared, and that particular law 
becomes a by-word, and all law loses 
majesty with the easy-going citizen. 

+ + + 

Another menace to democracy lies in the 
curious fact that the proportion of quali- 
fied actually voting, is much 
smaller in the double suffrage states, a 
group of six averaging 47.9 per cent, 


voters, 


than it is in six adjoining men suffrage 


states, which averaged 69.1 per cent. 
In Los Angeles, in a population of over 
three hundred thousand, only two women 
‘ voted in 1915. 

The election in ‘Chicago last spring is 
illuminating when we look beyond the 
confused registry and vote. Of the men 
eligible to vote, 84.7 exercised their 
right, while only 49.9 per cent of the 
women actually voted, with the incentive 
of questions of unusual concern before the 
voters, and, moreover, the ballot was new. 

This diminution of interest in election 
is due either to the lack of interest 
on the part of women in the results of 
voting, or it is chargeable, according to 
the evidence of natives, to the fact that 
men take the ballot less seriously, where 
women participate. Either horn of the 
dilemma leaves much to be desired as a 
pointer on the road to more efficient 
democracy. Leaving the enfranchised 
woman with her disappointments, it is a 
pleasure to note the splendid service which 
woman, without the ballot, has rendered 
to the stability of popular government. 
The value of this service increases with 
the higher development of women, all of 
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which growth being due to opportunitie: 
for higher education, secured without 
ballot. 

Since the efficiency of popular gov: 
ment must always and everywhere de; 
on the intelligence and honesty of 
individual, it is obvious that ultimat 
it is upon woman in her capacity of m: 
and teacher that the entire structur 
government rests. If men enact 
bad laws and select some bad men 
office; if they fail to pass some good laws 
and elect some good men to remai 
private life, they are all women’s sons 
and pupils. If women were to vote they 
would be only the daughters and pupils 
of these same women. 

Instead of fighting for the right to | 
ticipate in the business of governm 
where they are not wanted any more t 
in the business of banking and railroad 
and where women do not want to go. 
would seem wiser to employ her energ 
in the training of men for statesmansh 
and of women for the highest service 
the moral, mental, and spiritual energy that 
alone moves the machinery of government. 

* * * 

Man’s part in forming habits and atti- 
tudes of mind in the child is at best and 
necessarily fragmentary, hence it must 
always be woman’s supreme and exclusive 
job. 

This natural gift of women is often 
employed as an argument in favor of 
municipal and school suffrage—municipal 
housekeeping, as they choose to call it. 
To this there are several answers. Munici- 
pal housekeeping is fast being put into the 
hands of expert officials trained in all that 
makes for health and uplift in a 
munity. That women in general are not 
qualified for this duty is attested by the 
fact that seventy-five per cent of all food 
contamination takes place in the home, 
according to the late lamented Professor 
Ellen Richards. 

In the interests of education for her 
children, she has won school suffrage in 
many places, where general suffrage 1s 
denied. That even this small amount of 
suffrage is not wanted by women is again 
shown by the fact that so few—less than 
two per cent, vote for school committee 
or seek office on the school board. 


com- 
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‘his is very fortunate both for the 
school and for the teacher, judging from 
my own experience. 

‘hirty odd years ago I had charge of 
the grade and high schools in a city of 
my native state of Iowa. 

Having just finished a course in the 
same co-ed college, and at a part of the 
same time, as my dear friend Carrie Lane 
Chapman Catt, I was interested in, and 
inclined to Woman Suffrage. Being 
trained in scientific observation I naturally 
noted characteristic resemblances and 
differences in people and happenings. 

Very early in my career as superinten- 
dent, I became interested in which one of 
the parents should come to interview me 
after the suspension of son or daughter. 
I soon learned to rejoice when I saw the 
father approach. He came for a serious 
consultation, to learn just what were his 
child’s failings and how we might combine 
our efforts to strengthen and to help him. 
A mutually agreeable and helpful occasion. 

But when my vision took in the mother, 
coming with determined stride up the broad 
walk, I at once decided to confine my 
remarks to a pleasant “Good Morning” 
when she entered and another when she 
departed. She did not come there for 
consultation or discussion. She was there 
for the express purpose of te!ling me what 
she thought of the school management in 
general and of her child’s teacher in par- 
ticular. Incidentally, also, she imparted 
conclusive information on the subject 
of her child’s good qualities and that of 
the failings of the other children, and all 
with a finality that forbade discussion. 

[ could not understand why I rather 
admired than resented her performance. 
[ have since discovered that it was because 
I was face to face with something elemental 
and supreme. I half recognized the most 
wonderful and powerful emotion that can 
move and control a living being—mother 
love. I was awed by the immensity of it. 
Instant, unreasoning, unfearing, defense 
of her child. And this is splendid. What 
if mother stood by us only when we are 
in the right! She would be no more to us 
than a father! What salvation in the con- 
sciousness that one can never sink so low 
nor be so depraved that mother will refuse 
to excuse, to comfort and to help! 
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Now, while this trait is essential and 
most beautiful in a mother, it is none the 
less a sorry credential to sit in the courts 
and councils of a nation. 

True, it will be objected that not all 
women are mothers, therefore the excep- 
tions can be impersonal and judicial. The 
oldest kind of an old maid and the newest 
kind of a “new woman” are only one 
generation from an age-long line of mothers. 
Atrophy through disuse requires centuries 
in which to operate. This characteristic 
is manifest in the promotion of every cause 
and interest woman adopts. It becomes 
her very own in an intensely personal 
sense, and admits of no discussion. When 
she adopts suffrage, it becomes an object 
to promote and defend, with any and all 
weapons at her command. Bearing in 
mind the record of constituted authority 
defied, property destroyed, and even 
sacred treasures blown up by militant 
suffragists, together with the utterances 
of their apologists in this country, voters 
are justified in_waiting for further evidence 
of the steadying, refining effect on legisla- 
tion by the entrance of women into 
politics. 

One is reminded rather of the plight of 
a big dog who has for companion a little 
dog. When they chance to meet other 
dogs, no matter how many nor how big, 
the little dog invariably ‘“‘starts some- 
thing” and then flies to safety under the 
big dog, or behind a wall. 

* * * 

History records the fact that women, 
unable to fight, have in all national 
affronts been the first in rebellion and the 
last in reconstruction. War is always 
declared by rulers, regardless of the votes 
of individual men, and there is no indi- 
cation that it would be referred to popular 
election if women had the ballot. The 
axiom that war will cease when women vote 
tallies not with history, nor woman nature. 

All laws rest on force. Without the 
strong arm back of it, a law is the play- 
thing of the unruly. Women never win a 
fight. When the majority of men oppose 
a law which is passed by any other de- 
mand than that of public opinion, it is a 
dead letter. For only men can enforce 
a law—use force in compelling obedience 
to law. 
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A better way has been found and tried, 
with practical and conclusive results. 
Through modern education, study clubs 
and civic societies, women have acquired 
accurate knowledge on many questions 
of public interest and practical better- 
ment. Such knowledge is always sought 
and utilized in hearings before legislative 
committees. 

Being outside of partisan politics, wo- 
man makes her appeal equally strong to 
men of all parties, whereas if she had the 
ballot, she would, being a Republican, 
Democrat, or Progressive, appeal to the 
men on her own side of the house only. 
This is no vague speculation, but a matter 
of open record. Here in New Hampshire, 
where only men are partisans, women have 
not only been asked to appear before 
committees, but they have framed some 
of our most advanced betterment laws. 
They have been, by legislative committees, 
summoned to give the results of their 
study of scientific discovery as well as the 
reports of careful investigation into real 
conditions. After weighing these facts 


and results, presented in part by women, 
the legislators deliberately passed such 
laws as, the establishment of a State Board 
of Charities and Corrections, the removal 
of children from the almshouses, providing 
a home for the feeble-minded, creation ‘of 


the State Conference of Charities and 
Correction, the gradual removal of the 
indigent insane from the almshouses to the 
State Hospital, amendment of the law 
discharging feeble-minded girls at the age 
of twenty-one so that they may be kept 
till after the child-bearing age, legislating 
that any feeble-minded woman may be 
committed to the State School after a 
proper hearing and on the certificate of 
two physicians, granting to mothers equal 
guardianship over their children, a mother’s 
pension law, forestry laws and means for 
enforcing them, raising the age of consent 
from twelve to sixteen years, and the 
establishment of a Children’s Commission 
to examine every phase of child welfare. 
Women being welcomed to the legisla- 
tive hearings on any measure pending, and 
invited to give any helpful information 
in their possession, are always, there- 
fore, treated with respect. They have 
never noted a lack of chivalry, such 
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as the suffragists complained of ir 
Congressional Committee hearing, w 
some of their statements were flatly 
tradicted by a member. Suffrage banr«rs 
proclaim ‘Justice not Chivalry,” 
their innate womanhood feels the 

of it. 

The tearful and fearful demand 
democracy, for the rule of the peo 
turns a deaf ear to the voice of the n 
fold majority of women who do not 
the ballot, as well as to the recor 
majority of men at the polls. The 
frage Amendment having been submit 
by the New Hamsphire Constituti 
Convention to a vote of the electors, 
defeated by a good majority in 1 
without organized opposition; again 
feated in the Constitutional Convent 
in 1912; and again municipal suffra 
having failed in 1915, the plan of 
suffragists now is to work for an 
granting partial suffrage to women 
was done in Illinois by a secret lobby 
four women. Their hand was shown i 
statement made by the State Treasu 
at a grand rally, led by Mrs. Catt. | 
level-headed legislators now understand 
the recent activity of the suffragists, their 
publicly avowed object being to thwart 
the will of the women of New Hampshire 
and the votes of the men by creating the 
conditions that obtain in Illinois. 

* * *” 

The contention that because a few 
women want to vote it is wrong for 
those who do not to interfere or to do 
anything but refrain from voting, fails 
before the fact that the ballot imposes 
upon the patriotic citizen a duty as well 
as a privilege, and therefore the anti 
suffragist woman will be obliged to look 
up candidates and measures proposed and 
vote when she thinks her suffrage neighbor 
will vote on the other side. 

The rule of the people is ever the voice 
of the majority of legal voters, therefore 
since more than half a century of agitation 
has convinced only one woman in ten 
that she ought to have the ballot, since the 
suffrage movement is the only measure 
having for its object the extension of the 
ballot that has ever met with organized 
opposition from those it was proposed to 
enfranchise; and since the proposition to 
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submit the question to a vote of the women 
is strenuously opposed by the suffragists, 
it would be decidedly undemocratic to 
inflict this burden on the many at the 
request of the few. 

Suffrage has become a fight between 
women, and the results are most unhappy. 

It would seem that, with so many and 
such vast unsolved problems yet before 
her, problems which no one but woman 
can solve, it were best that she still con- 
tinue her study and good works, submit- 
ting her results and recommendations 
to the business judgment of man for exam- 
ination, rejection or incorporation into 
laws, sane and efficient. Many of her most 
appalling problems are of her own making 
and must await her unmaking. 

Prostitution and white slavery are not 
ballot problems, and have not diminished 
in suffrage states. Laws there are against 
them in plenty. Recent investigations 


of the Vice Commission show that prosti- 
tution is not due mainly to poverty and 
low wage, but largely is it due to ignorance, 
lack of home training and feeble-minded- 
ness, as far as it can be due to anything 


outside of animal nature. 
* * oe 


Sanitary experts will take care of infant 
mortality if women will take care of their 
homes and nurse their babies. The double 
standard of morals for men and women is 
another subject upon which the suffragists 
grow eloquent, raising a dust to obscure 
the glittering truth that woman alone 
creates and maintains this double standard. 
Woman is the sole arbiter of social caste 
and the one who slams the door of hope 
against the girl who stumbled in the dark, 
while swinging it wide to her partner in 
shame, provided only he be chivalrous and 
wealthy. Where and how she shall right 
this wrong is a more worthy concern 


than how she may force the ballot on an 
unwilling sex. 

Akin to this and exclusively her own, 
is the servant problem. Woman, the sole 
maker and custodian of the home, has 
transformed what was once the pride and 
joy of womanhood, the care and nurture 
of the family, into a task to be shirked. 
Housework, including cleanliness, order, 
selection and preparation of food, the most 
vital concern of the race, she has labeled 
menial. We are compelled to look to the 
trained expert to restore the dignity of 
home-making, to raise housework to a 
science and clothe household management 
with the dignity of a profession. To be an 
assistant in this honorable calling can 
again become the ambition of the bright 
American girl, qualified to pass into a 
happy home of her own, who now, in 
order to escape the stigma of having been 
somebody’s ‘‘cook,” seeks the lower wage, 
the danger and discomfort of office and 
shop. When she marries it is to enact 
the tragedy of incompetence in a home of 
her own. 

Domestic science schools, classes in 
home economics, sewing and cooking 
clubs for all classes of girls and women; the 
growing importance of household science 
in the curricula of all girls’ colleges, as 
well as the increasing tendency to guide 
college girls into such post-graduate work 
as will be of use, not only in gainful occu- 
pation, but afterward in the vastly more 
important one of home-making, are all 
bright harbingers of the “good time 
coming,” when woman will employ her 
matchless powers, not as imitation poli- 
tician, policeman, soldier, lawyer, doctor 

-or any other “imitation man,” but as 
supreme architect, with confident dignity 
laying the foundation plans upon which 
man must build under her direction the 
structure of a better civilization. 








A Unique Memorial 


Playground and Park on the Strandway in Boston in Honor of the Author of 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 


by John B. Gorgan 


VIGOROUS campaign of national 
scope is being launched to pro- 
vide for the “Howe Memorial 
Park” on the Strandway in 

Boston. The organization of the Howe 
Memorial Association as now completed, 
includes as honorary vice-presidents the 
Governors of thirty-one states, who have 
written strong letters of endorsement and 
expressed sincere interest and enthusi- 
asm in this work of providing a suitable 
memorial to the author of the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” and her illustrious 
husband whose work among the blind was 
productive of so much good. It is desired 
that contributions be sent in as early as 
possible, in order that the park may be 
fitted up for the celebration of Mrs. Howe’s 
birthday on May 27. 

The association was originally organized 
to provide a memorial to Dr. Howe, and 
after the death of Mrs. Howe, the work 
was carried on to include the helpmate 
who won international renown because of 
her incomparable “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” 

The site of the park covers a large area 
along the famous Strandway in Boston. 
Trees have already grown full height upon 
the grounds, providing an ideal “‘breathing 
spot” within sight of one of the most 
beautiful ocean beaches in the world. As 
many as a hundred thousand people have 
gathered on this beach during the summer, 
and the site is located in close proximity to 
the thousands of people who can obtain 
a great deal of benefit and pleasure and 


enjoy to the best advantage such a park 
as the one proposed. 

At a meeting in Boston of a number of 
prominent citizens, Mayor Curley insisted 
that a movement should be inaugurated 
to provide a memorial to Julia Ward Howe, 
and it has been subsequently decided that, 
instead of a statue, it would be more 
appropriate, in honoring the memory of 
Julia Ward Howe and Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe, to provide a park that would 
always serve a practical and useful purpose 
for the people. The location is near the 
spot where Julia Ward Howe, as bride, 
came to take up her work of lifelong bene- 
volence, assisting her husband in the 
undertaking which has grown into the 
present-day Perkins Institute for the 
Blind, giving to the site itself a significance 
of peculiar appropriateness. 

Every person who has sung or heard 
the ringing refrain of the “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” and has felt a patriotic 
thrill in looking upon the flag of our coun 
try, should not hesitate to make some 
contribution to this work. It is proposed 
to raise one hundred thousand 
Just some small sacrifice will enable every- 
one to make a contribution for the Howe 
Memorial and send checks direct to Messrs. 
Lee, Higginson & Company, Boston, who 
are acting with the treasurer of the associ- 
ation, Mr. Tyler. The movement is most 
enthusiastically supported by the people 
of Boston and surrounding towns, but it 
is desired that it be more than a local 
tribute, having the memorial represent 


dollars 
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mtributions from every state in the 

Inion, thus making it thoroughly national 

‘act and purpose. 

A ten dollar subscription will entitle 

1 contributor to a certificate which 
ludes 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” also 
a picture of the park. What more delight- 
ful feeling when visiting Boston and its 
historic shrines, than to go to the Howe 
Memorial Park, and, sitting in the shade 
of the trees feel that you have indeed a 
proprietary interest in this splendid tribute 
to two noble lives. 

Governor McCall of Massachusetts has 
written a most enthusiastic letter concern- 
ing the project. 

In 1915, when the Governors’ Con- 
ference was held in Boston, the matter 

called to the attention of the visiting 
cutives by Governor Walsh in a most 
ippropriate and appealing manner. This 
morial means more than a tribute to 
an individual—it is an inspiration for all 
people to aid in preserving the spirit 
of patriotism. The letter written by 
Governor Walsh when Governor of Massa- 
chusetts sent out to the other Governors, 
was as follows: 
September 4, 1915 
Mr. Joe Mitchell Chapple, 
National Magazine, 
\ly dear Mr. Chapple: 

Your letter of recent 

mtents noted. You have my _ hearty 
ipproval of the letter you contemplate 

nding out to the Governors. If there is 

ivthing I can do to further the movement, 

lease let me know. Let me also thank you 

for the generous words commending the suc- 

of the Governors’ Conference. With 
cordial personal regards, believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 
Davip I. WALSH. 


Boston, Mass 


date received and 


In accounting the matter to the people 


of Boston, Mayor Curley wrote the fol- 
lowing letter, calling attention to the 
gnificance and importance of the work: 
March 3, 1916. 
Joe Mitchell Chapple, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear str: 

The State of Massachusetts will expend 
luring the current year in excess of one 
million dollars for the construction and 
completion of what is to be known as the 
Old Colony Boulevard, and for the develop- 
ment of the Strandway in conjunction with 
the Old Colony Boulevard, the city of Boston 


a facsimile of the autograph of. 
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will expend in excess of five hundred thousand 
dollars. It is extremely desirable that in 
conjunction with this waterfront boulevard, 
steps be taken at once to complete the mem- 
orial designed to commemorate the services 
of the best loved woman in America, Julia 
Ward Howe. 

It is proposed to establish a park dedicated 
to the most useful purpose which her lifetime 
typified—the public. It is fitting that this 
memorial be located in that part of Boston 
where both she and her husband toiled for 
humanity. It is fitting that the memorial 
to the author of the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” be located at the edge of America 
and within sound of the ocean. It would be 
regrettable if the memorial represented the 
contribution of but one individual, since 
during the lifetime of Julia Ward Howe, she 
labored for all, and it is desirable that all 
persons be afforded an opportunity to con- 
tribute their mite and do it speedily, as a 
testimonial to the work and service of one 
great woman at crucial time in the life 
of America. 

Yours sincerely, 
James M. CuRLEy, 
Mayor. 


There should not be an individual who 
has thrilled with the matchless lines of 
““Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord,” who will not esteem 
it an honor to become a contributor. 

The project received its impetus at a 
celebration given in Faneuil Hall on Julia 
Ward Howe’s birthday in 1915, at which 
were present many distinguished people 
and friends of the movement. A dear old 
lady, ninety-two years of age, who spoke 
on this occasion, had been for many years 
a friend of Mrs. Howe. A choir of ninety 
voices from the Perkins Institute for the 
Blind, furnished a choral tribute that made 
an impression on music-loving Boston 
that will never be forgotten—a worthy 
and inspiring tribute to the memory of 
Julia Ward Howe. The plans are pro- 
gressing for observing the 1916 anni- 
versary in the park itself. 

Mr. Charles Sumner Bird of Boston, was 
one of the first to contribute one thousand 
dollars to the furtherance of the project, 
and other generous contributions are com- 
ingin. It is especially desired also to have 
many small contributions from a large 
number of individuals that will help swell 
the chorus of “Glory Hallelujah,” as it 
will be sung under the trees where Julia 
Ward Howe dreamed her dreams of a 
future full of years and usefulness. 
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e Scuttle Policy 
in the Philippines 


by Flynn Wayne 


ISTORIANS will agree that a new 
era dawned in the function of gov- 
ernments when the United States 
declared war against Spain to 

assist in freeing Cuba from Spanish control. 
The Spanish War, although far from being 
a bloody conflict, is accounted one of the 
most significant in history. William 
McKinley, in taking over the Philippines, 
announced an altruistic policy toward the 
smaller and less fortunate peoples of the 
earth, He had extended beyond the 
boundaries of the United States the spirit 
and humanity of Lincoln in the emanci- 
pation proclamation, and did it amidst 
the most severe criticism and opposition. 

The discussion as to the future policy 
of the United States 
toward the Philip- 
pines still marks a 
deviation of public 
sentiment, but the re- 
cent war has sharply 
defined the difference 
between a national 
policy that looks to- 
ward helping rather 
than conquering other 
nations. There is no 
doubt that William 
McKinley had in 
mind the ultimate 
independence of the 
Philippines when they 
were able to assume 
the responsibility of a 


**The Life of William McKinley” (two volumes). 
Company. Price, $5.00 net. 


SCHOOLHOUSE IN PHILIPPINES 


free and independent government the sam 
as in Cuba, if they so desired. 

Charles S. Olcott, in his definitiv 
“Life of William McKinley,’* has a timely 
chapter on “The Making of the Phil 
pines,” which should be carefully res 
by those who now contemplate the ac: 
tion of what McKinley called the “‘scut 
policy.”” A few extracts are as follows: 


To understand the elements which entered 
into the problem of redeeming the Philij 
pines and building a new civilization upo 
the ruins of Spanish misrule, it is neces 
to consider briefly what these islands were 
that fell into the hands of the Americans 
on the first day of May, 1898. 

One of the richest archipelagoes in 
world, the Philippine group, is composed 
islands variously esti- 
mated at from twelve 
hundred to over three 
thousand in number 
Their combined area is 
about 115,000 square 
miles—as large as Italy 
and nearly as large 
as England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales 
The largest island is 
Luzon, 40,969 squar¢ 
miles in area, or about 
the size of the State 
of Ohio. Mindanao i 
nearly as large (36,292 
square miles), and 
there are twenty-nine 
others with an area 
of over one hundred 
square miles each. All 
the others are small, 
and many of them 
are unnamed. The 
By Charles S. Olcott. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin 
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proportion in Massa- 
chusetts in the same 
year was one teacher 
to 189 individuals. 
Primary instruction 
was “‘obligatory ’’under 
the Spanish law, but 
the provision applied 
only to children be- 
tween ten and twelve 
who were not getting 
“sufficient instruc- 
tion at home,” and 
was qualified by the 
phrase, “when there 
is a school in the 
town at such a dis- 
tance that the children 
can conveniently at- 
tend,’’ which rendered 
it nugatory, for 
population in 1898 may be fairly stated at schoolhouses were scarce and far from 
about 7,000,000, nine-tenths of whom were ‘‘convenient” of access. Text-books, black- 
more or less civilized, although to a large boards, and writing materials were con- 
extent ignorant and illiterate spicuous for their absence, and frequently 
[he various tribes, of which there are only oral instruction could be given. The 
it twenty-five, speaking fifteen or sixteen first requirement in the course of instruc- 
erent dialects, may be grouped into three tion in these primary schools was ‘Christian 
tinct races—the Negrito, the Indonesian, doctrine and principles of morality and sacred 
| the Malayan. The Negritos are weak- history suitable for children.” It was 
physically and mentally. In intelli- claimed that “in many of the more remote 
nee they are perhaps the lowest of the districts instruction began and ended with 
an family and incapable of advance- this subject and was imparted in the local 
nt. Their number is inconsiderable and native dialect at that.” 
y are thought to be doomed to extinction. Instruction in Spanish was required by 
[he Indonesians are inhabitants of the law, but the local friars frequently prohibited 
ond largest island, Mindanao. They it and many of the teachers could not under- 
“physically superior, not only to the stand a word of Spanish. History was alsc 
Negritos, but to the more numerous Malayan a part of the course, but the only history 
people as well.” The great majority of the taught was that of Spain, and the average 
inhabitants are Malayan in origin, but Filipino remained in dense ignorance of the 
modified by intermarriage with Chinese, rest of the world. The teachers were so 
Indonesians, Negritos, and to some extent poorly paid that educated persons could not 
with Spaniards. They are small in stature, afford to accept such positions. Most of the 
with dark skins and 
‘ight black hair. 





TYPEZOF LARGER CONCRETE SCHOOLHOUSE 


* * * 


he only educational 
vantages obtainable 
y the masses of the 
ple were the pri- 
iry schools. For 
se, in 1898, only 
14 teachers were em- 
ved, of whom some 
re merely ‘“assist- 
ts,’ or still worse, 
mporary incum- 
nts.” The ‘‘Report 
the First Philippine 
nmission,’’ estimat- 
on the basis of 
8,000,000 population, 
ints out that this is 
one teacher for 
h 4,179 individuals. 
By way of comparison . : . 
it may be said that the NIPA HOUSES OF POORER CLASS 1N MANILA—1898 
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THE SCUTTLE POLICY 


es could boast of no better education 
thar the reading and writing to a limited 
extent of their own local dialect. 

These remarks apply only to the provincial 
schools. In Manila, especially under the 
direction of the Jesuits, much better condi- 
tions prevailed, although the facilities were 
limited. 


nat 


+ * * 


Could the American people have known 
the whole truth when the Philippine Islands 
first burst upon their vision as an important 
element in their subsequent history, the pic- 
ture thus suddenly brought into view on the 
first day of May, 1898, would have been 
about as follows: 

i. A wonderful group of islands, rich in 
mineral and agricultural resources, with 
good climate and other natural advantages, 
and boundless possibilities of industrial and 
commercial expansion. 

2. A heterogeneous population of some 
seven or eight million souls, of many different 
races and tribes, one tenth of them wholly 
uncivilized, and a large majority of the 
others nominally civilized and Christianized, 
but ignorant, illiterate, 
without opportunity 
for advancement, and 
living in primitive 
style, in houses crude- 
ly constructed of bam- 
boo poles and leaves 
of the nipa palm; the 
entire absence of any 
semblance of national 
unity, but in its stead 
universal jealousy, the 
Tagalogs distrusting 
the Visayans, the 
Christians hating the 
Mussulmans of Min- 
lanao and the south, 
and thenative Filipinos 
despising the Chinese; 

a “variegated assem- 
blage of tribes’’ with- 
out common sentiment 
except hatred of the 
Spanish government; 
a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of people who, in 
hundred years 
of misrule, had never 
had any experience in 
governing themselves 
nor had -ever come 
in contact with other 
people of more ad- 
vanced ideas, but who 
had been’ the wit- 
nesses of the most 
corrupt administration 
{ inadequate laws 

nd the open violation 

f such statutes by the 

‘rsons in authority. 

3. A nominal sov- 


three 
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ereignty, {thoroughly discredited, whose in- 
capacity for colonial governme nt had been 
as completely demonstrated here as in Cuba; 
the administration of justice paralyzed; 
business suspended; crime flourishing; the 
people overtaxed, and some of the provinces 
almost in a state of anarchy 
4. A native population opposed to Spanish 
rule, but without organization; their only 
leader in exile, distrusted by the more pros- 
perous and better-educated classes, and 
openly accused of selling out his people for 
gold—a man whose army, now disbanded and 
unarmed, never numbered one half of one 
per cent of the population, and whose influ- 
ence never extended to any appreciable 
extent beyond the Island of Luzon’ 
* * ” 


The right to hold and govern territory and 
peoples as the result of purchase or conquest 
is one of the inherent attributes of sovereignty. 
The makers of the Constitution intended to 
create a nation—not with limited sovereign 
powers as compared with their neighbors, 
but a strong, enduring, self-sustaining nation 
with all the powers that make for legitimate 
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LA ESCOLTA, THE PRINCIPAL STREET OF MANILA 
In the early days of American occupancy 
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It was inconceivable, 
United States, having obtained 
possession of certain territory outside its 
borders, had no authority to retain and 
govern it. 

President McKinley, while holding this 
view, took his stand upon ground even 
higher. His conception of nationality was 
as broad as his humanity. The same Chris- 
tian spirit which was the law of his personal 
life was also the law of the chief executive 
of his people. He was no Levite to pass by 
on the other side when he saw a man stripped 
and beaten and left half dead by robbers 
The Filipinos were in just that condition. 
They were wounded and bleeding and unable 
to stand alone as the result of three centuries 
of selfish exploitation. 
Only a small minority 

very small, indeed, 
pared with the 
total population—were 
suffi iently educated 
to learn the art of self- 
government and these 
were without experi- 
ence If the Fili- 
pinos dreamed of in- 
dependence, it was 
only to escape the 
bondage of Spain. If 
they failed at first to 
understand the altru- 
ism of President Mc- 
Kinley and the Ameri- 
nation, it was 
because in all their 
experience they had 
never heard of such a 
thing asa philanthropic 
ruler. It is quite con- 
= able that the man 
who fell among thieves 
might have mistaken 
the good Samaritan for another robber before 
he felt the touch of his helping hands. It 
was inconceivable that a Christian nation, 

ch had spend $300,000,000 and sacrificed 
the lives of more than 5,500 officers and men 
to relieve the people of Cuba from oppression, 
should deliberately deprive the Filipinos of 
all hope of relief, by handing them over to 
the same oppressors. Even the most rabid 
anti-imperialists did not go so far as to de- 
mand that, though there were many states- 
men who would have permitted it by the 
adoption of a weaker policy. Those who 
knew conditions best were a unit in the 
assertion that any attempt to recognize the 
independence of the Filipinos would result 
inarchy and make the islands the prey of 
scrupulous nations. President McKinley 
ilized this fact and knew, further, the 
unwisdom of first handing the government 
er to the Filipinos and then establishing 

a protectorate. He maintained that: 
‘No government can so certainly preserve 
: peace, restore public order, establish law, 
yu tion, and stable conditions as ours. Neither 
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Congress nor the executive can establish a 
stable government in these islands except 
under our right of sovereignty, our authority, 
and our flag. And this we are doing. 

“We could not do it as a protectorate power 
so completely or so successfully as we are 
doing it now.” 


* * * 


William McKinley was the first of our 
Presidents to respond to the call of a broad 
philanthropy toward other less fortunate 
peoples. Lincoln heard a similar call and 
responded with the emancipation of four 
million slaves. But that was within our own 
boundaries. McKinley saw that the time 


had come when the United States, no longer 
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COMMON SCENE IN NATIVE QUARTER 


a weakling nation threatened with dissolu- 
tion, but strong and able, should take 

itself the apostolic injunction “now we that 
are strong ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak and not to please ourselves He 
realized that those inalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness whic h 
our forefathers so ardently desired for them- 
selves were not intended by the Creator as 
the exclusive privilege of our own country- 
men, but were a part of the endowment of 
the people of Cuba, of Porto Rico, and of the 
Philippines as well. It was no part of the 
duty of the United States to watch the 
corners of the globe for violations of these 
rights, but when the current of events placed 
the destinies of these peoples within our hands, 
it became our duty to extend to them the 
same blessings of freedom which we our- 
selves enjoyed. President McKinley was 
wiser than his critics in seeing that this could 
be done, so far as Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines were concerned, only by the exercise 
of a benevolent sovereignty such as the 
United States alone could offer. So far from 
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ting the principles of the Declaration 
Independence, he purposed to give that 
rument a wider and richer meaning than 
igners ever dreamed. Washington, in 
Farewell Address, said: ‘‘The unity of 
rmment which constitutes you one 
le is also now dear to you. It is justly 
for it is a main pillar in the edifice of your 
independence, the support of your tran- 
ty at home, your peace abroad, of your 
ty, of your prosperity, of that very 
ty which you so highly prize.” This 
in pillar” was exactly what the Filipinos 
not have, namely, unity of government, 
until they could secure it, real independ- 
and liberty were unobtainable. By his 
ious application of the principles of 
ine philanthropy, President McKinley 
ight the United States for the first time 
the fulfillment of the noble aspiration 
f Washington: “It will be worthy of a free, 
ghtened, and at no distant period a great 
m to give to mankind the magnanimous 
too novel example of a people always 


guided by an exalted justice and benevo- 
lence.”’ 

Those who sneer so lightly at McKinley’s 
policy of ‘‘benevclent assimilation” should 
give ear to these prophetic words of the 
father of his country. Obeying Washington’s 
injunction to ‘‘observe good faith and jus- 
tice toward all nations’’ and to keep out of 
entangling alliances, President McKinley 
successfully inaugurated a policy of helpful 
influence in the development of the world 
and placed the United States at the head of 
all the nations as the chief uplifter of less 
fortunate peoples. The power subsequently 
wielded by the United States in the settle- 
ment of affairs in China, the re-establishment 
of peace between Japan and Russia so skill- 
fully handled by his successor, and the 
enlarged respect of other nations in the 
broader movements of the world’s civiliza- 
tion, were all the direct results of President 
McKinley’s exalted vision of the fundamental 
duty of this nation to make itself a power for 
righteousness. 


FILIPINOS IN AMERICAN ARMY-—SCOUTS WHO CAPTURED AGUINALDO 
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taunch, Steadfast Paris 


by 
Myrle Wright 


N the avalanche of literature concern- 
ing the war, a little book entitled ‘‘The 
Soul of Paris,” by Mr. William J. 
Guard, presents an angle on the sub- 

that makes it a library treasure. 
Written at the French capital during the 
two months when the German armies were 
sweeping across the border, it reflects the 
atmosphere and conditions better than 
anything subsequently written. It is 
vibrant with the very spirit of the hours 
when the guns of invading armies thun- 
dered about the gates of Paris. 

The book is made from letters published 
in the New York Evening Sun and includes 
a most eloquent tribute to the French 
people under stress of peril and the call 
to arms. The description Mr. Guard 
gives of the members of the French Acad- 
emy furnishes a side-light not covered in 
dispatches or historic chronicles. It must, 
however, be told in Mr. Guard’s own 
inimitable way to be best appreciated: 

Paris, Thursday, Sept. 24, 1914 


ject 


While the cannon thunder along the 
Aisne and human lives are perishing by 


thousands upon the battlefields of Europe 
the Academie Francaise—France’s ‘‘Im- 
mortals’’—continues to hold its weekly 
sessions on Thursday «afternoons at the 
Institute of France, that monument to the 
genius of Mazarin, its Olympic calm undis- 
turbed by the horrors of war in 1914 as in 
1870-71, during the siege, and even the 
Commune 

Curiosity to get a glimpse of some of these 
eminent men of the France of today led me 
over this afternoon to their historic meeting 
place. When I got there I found that they 
had already been in session some time. I 
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was shown into a little room which I was t 
was the newspaper men’s headquarters. H 
a dozen very agreeable Parisian report 
were on hand waiting to get the news if th 
was any. 

Understand that the members of the Ac 
emy do not hold their ordinary meeting 
the great hall crowned by the imme 
cupola which looks across the Pont des A: 
toward the Louvre. They have a lai 
workroom connected with the Maza 
Library, in the center of which is a big tal 
on which lie forty portfolios and arouw 
which are forty armchairs. No outside: 
are permitted while the Academiciens ar¢ 
session, and all you can find out about th: 
proceedings is what they choose to commu 
cate very formally or what you can obtai 
from a “‘leaky’”’ member. This afternoon, a 
usual, the Academiciens present, of whot 
there were twelve, devoted themselves to 
their usual routine work on the dictionary 
I think they are only somewhere at the en 
of the letter “E!” 

So, you see, I really can’t tell you muc! 
about what happened behind those closed 
doors (although I heard they passed a reso 
lution of sympathy for their confrere Ernest 
Lavisse, whose house was burned by th« 
Germans in the east), but it is interesting 
as a matter of record to know who wer 
there, for I saw each one of them as he left 
One of the first to descend was the famou 
Napoleonic authority, M. Frederic Masson 
A man of medium height, considerable avoir 
dupois, broad, strong face, with a slight 
grayish-brown mustache, he seemed about 
sixty-five years of age and looked like h 
might be the head of a big banking hous: 
Close behind him came the trimmest, neatest 
looking little French artillery captain, with 
his spotless light blue tunic fitting him like 
wax, round rosy cheeks and a dainty little 
mustache. It was Marcel Prevost, who make 
a specialty of analyzing the psychology of 
the gentler sex. He gets leave of absenc« 
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from his fort in the environs of Paris to attend 
the weekly meetings of the Academie 

thin nervous man, perhaps sixty-five, 
wit!) short straggling beard, muffled in an 
OV at, who hurried out to the court-yard 
and j imped into an automobile was Gabriel 
H: taux, former Minister of Foreign Affairs 
al ne of the most active spirits in the 
Fr -Amerique Committee whose purpose 
is trengthen the cordial relations between 
France and the New World. The sturdy 
iron gray whiskered man who looked like a 
pr rous Western farmer with whom M. 
Hannotaux shook hands as he departed was 
Mr Denis Cochin, one of France’s most 
brilliant publicists and one of the Deputies 
who represent Paris in Parliament 

ently appeared at the doorway a man 
whose type of face and genial manner re- 
minded me of Marion Crawford. I knew I 
had seen his face quite recently in the news- 
papers, and as he was about to light his 
cigarette wath the most nonchalant unaca- 
de air, I had the impudence to appraoch 
him and say: 


’ 


his must be M. Maurice Barres?’ 
Parfaitement, Monsie ur!’ he replied with 
a twinkle in hiseye; ‘‘and I think you must be 
an American. Won't you have a cigarette?” 
Of course I accepted his courteous offer 
We had a few minutes’ agreeable chat, and 
he left me after shaking my hand cordially 
and expressing his high regard for the United 
States and all it represents. 
\ few minutes later there passed out a 


man of medium height and slender figure, 
with closely buttoned overcoat, brown hat 
and brown mustache. He looked like an 
army or navy man “‘encivile.”’ 


You must have seen him in New York,” 
remarked one of my Paris confreres 
I I had not and I was rather surprised 
to be told it was none other than Naval 
Lieut. Pierre Loti, for from what I had read 
about him I had conceived an entirely dif- 
ferent idea of his physical personality 
here was no mistaking the next Aca- 
demicien who crossed the courtyard. He 
was a man with the physique of a heavy- 
weight champion. He wore a dark, short, 
double-breasted jacket and a soft gray hat 
with a black band. Underneath the rim of 
t hat danced a pair of keen, merry, bluish 
gray eyes. His well-trimmed full beard was 
slightly parted in the middle. You could 
feel he was a man of magnetism. That man 
was the author of ‘‘La Glue,”’ the Academicien 
who shocked some of his fellow ‘‘Immortals”’ 
by glorifying the tango in literature—Jean 
Richepin. Here my impudence got the 
better of me again, and I had to shake hands 
with him. M. Richepin was soon joined by 
Rene Doumic, the eminent literary critic 
of The Gaulois, a striking looking man, with 
a military mustache and pointed beard, and 
by Maurice Donnay, the well known drama- 
tist, brownish mustache and sharp featured. 
While walking slowly behind came Etienne 
Lamy, perpetual secretary of the Academie; 


Francis Charmes, historian, the presiding 
officer, and Etienne Boutroux, the philosopher 
who looked the part, with his long gray 
beard, scholastic stoop and abstracted air. 

That was all. I trailed behind them through 
the quiet courts out onto the quai and 
watched those who had not already departed 
in autos either take their way across the Pont 
des Arts or stroll along beside the shelves of 
the scores and scores of second hand book 
sellers that decorate and have decorated 
for so many generations past this border of 
the Seine. 

It was another beautiful autumn after- 
noon. The sun was sinking and its horizontal 
rays gave a peculiar lustre to the lingering 
verdure of the trees along the river. The 
sharply defined shadows of the arched bridge 
en the flowing water added another detail 
to the picture. When I reached the Tuilleries 
Gardens they were alive with mothers and 
children. Schooldays have begun, you know, 
and five o'clock is the hour when the little 
folk seek their recreation. It was rather 
surprising to me to see how many of them 
are remaining in Paris—children evidently 
of well-to-do parents. They were playing 
tennis and shuttlecock, rolling hoops and 
tossing balls, and the pretty little basin in 
which the fountain was playing was dotted 
with toy sailboats. It made me think for a 
moment that I was three or more thousand 
miles away in Central Park, New York, 
instead of being in Paris during the war of 
1914. 

The newspapers here are beginning to grow 
very restive under the restrictions of the 
censor. Curiously enough there are two 
censors—one at the temporary capital of 
Bordeaux and the other in Paris. Often- 
times the Bordeaux censor will let something 
pass which the Paris censor cuts out 

One man, however, seems to be a bit more 
favored than any of his brother editors— 
Georges Clemenceau. For some reason or 
other Clemenceau dares to say things—and 
gets them printed—that no one else dare say. 
The Ministry is just a little bit afraid of him 
—octogenarian though he almost be 

Yesterday I got a copy of The Evening Sun 
of September ninth. It contains the account 
of the capture of Maubeuge. Would you 
believe it that not one word about that 
disaster was printed in Paris until the day 
before yesterday, Tuesday, September twenty- 
second? It was Le Temps (which has just 
come back to Paris from Bordeaux) in which 
the first announcement appeared. The next 
morning (yesterday) the other papers re- 
ported the bare facts, with the excuse that 
Le Temps already had done so. And yet every 
concierge in Paris knew what had happened, 
for it was the concierge of the house in which 
M. Jacque Rouche, the opera director, lives, 
who first told me confidentially, as she had 
two sons whom she supposed were either 
killed or taken prisoners 

I find in a copy of Secolo of Milan a 
despatch from Berlin in which a German 
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officer who was wounded in the battle of the 
Marne gives his impressions regarding the 
value of the opposing artillery. Perhaps they 
are worth printing as a matter of record. 
Here they are: 

“In this war the last word will be spoken 
by the artillery. For that we must await 
the decisive victory 

“Our grenades are well made and the 
tremendous noise they make in exploding 
must have its effect upon the enemy. On 
the other hand the appearance of mortiers 
de campagne on the scene has been a great 
success for us 

“But the French obus is a projectile of the 
first quality and explodes with an astonishing 
precision. At the outset of the war all our 
shells burst too high, and we learned this 
fact from letters of French artillerymen and 
officers which we found in villages invaded. 

“It must be admitted that the French 
artillerymen are extraordinarily good shots 
and their signal service must be marvellously 
organized 

“Finally the French service of supplies in 
munitions also must be perfect. Never have 
I known it to happen that the fire of the 
batteries has ceased because of exhaustion 
of ammunition.” 

Out of justice to myself I beg to say that 
I have modified my views considerably since 
I learned definitely of the fall of Maubeuge 
and of the hitch in the advance of the so- 
called Russian “steam roller.” Whatever 
may be the outcome of the terrible battle 
being waged from the Somme to the Meuse, 
it would seem that the optimistic hope that 
this war would be over sooner than many 
sage persons had thought must be toned 
down considerably. In Paris among the 
masses—high and low—the feeling has taken 
hold that it will be “dure et longue,”’ although 
at the beginning the popular idea was that 
it would be a three months’ affair. But 
every one accepts the situation resignedly. 
So much so that I think the censorship of the 
press might with perfect safety be reduced 
to the very minimum. A curious change 
seems to have come over the Parisian men- 
tality as compared with what it must have 
been forty-four years ago 


Mr. the 


William J. 
formerly was Sunday editor of the New 
York Times, but has been for some years 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
in New York, and has charge of the pub- 


Guard, author, 


licity. He has more or less at his com- 
mand most of the languages involved in an 
operatic cast, and possesses a sympathetic 
appreciation of artistic talent and its 
relation to the American opera-loving 
public. Practical and philosophic, artistic 
and idealistic, Mr. Guard is a man of the 
peculiar genius demanded in this work 


STAUNCH, STEADFAST PARIS 


which involves the finesse of a politi: 
and the decision of a martinet. 

In “The Soul of Paris’ he relates i: 
dents of the very first week of the 
when, hoping against hope for peace, 
mob lization began; and expresses 
amazement of Americans at the cool: 
of the Parisians in these critical mome: 
During this time he visited Victor Hu; 
home, and describes waiting for the an 
pated twentieth century revival of 
battle of Waterloo. He pictures 
boulevards, and records the fact that 
war has put an end to absinthe, w! 
was gradually undermining pleasure-lo 
Paris. 

The re-awakened interest of the Frer 
people in Napoleon’s tomb he describes 
most vividly, and awakens a thrill of 
patriotic pride when he recounts what 
American volunteers were doing in Paris 
for their friends and neighbors; also telling 
of the American war hospital at Neuilly 
with its splendid equipment. 

The night of September 4, 1914 
pictures most dramatically, giving hi 
readers the thrill felt in Paris when th 
German soldiers were almost at the gates; 
when bombs and Zeppelins were hanging, 
like the sword of Damocles, over the city; 
the sensation of expecting to be shot at 
any moment; the renaissance of reminis 
cence of the Franco-Prussian war; the 
wonderful religious demonstrations and 
the approach of the war cloud formed a 
vivid and graphic picture. 

In this work Mr. Guard has indeed 
reflected the very soul of Paris and has 
written a book which rings with the spirit 
and fervor of the masters of the short 
story, replete with graphic description 
and illuminating incident. It would seem 
almost like the work of Daudet or de 
Maupassant, and is written in the very 
style of the feuilletons that appear in the 
French newspapers, for the French have 
real literature in their daily papers. Mr. 
Guard’s book indicates that impressive 
literary effects can be secured even in the 
whirling haste of journalism. 

“The Soul of Paris” is one of the books 
that will live to attract and fascinate 
the interest of future historians, and will 
be read with ever increasing interest in 
the years to come. 
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HE big German smiled grimly as 

it lay in the palm of his great 

hand—the emblem of his boy- 

hood dreams! The old colonel 
laid a kindly hand on his shoulder and in a 
fatherly voice addressed him—‘‘I’m proud 
of you, Fritz—the first of my command to 
be so honored by our great ruler. You 
have proved yourself a true soldier—honor 
and glory await you—I offer my hand as 
man to man.” 

The sound of bugle—taps—the echo died 
away in the calm of the Belgian forest 
fragrant with dew on fern and brush-wood. 
Hesitating before his tent in controlled 
agitation, big Fritz greeted his comrade 
comfortably outstretched within, “I guard 
tonight the west road—if aught should 
happen, God bless the Fatherland and tell 
them all that big Fritz died a soldier.” 

The west road from the valley lead 
direct to the village which a month before 
had been laid waste in the sharp conflict 
between German invader and Belgian 
defender. Chance had lead the victors 
back again. Big Fritz in the silence of his 
peered restlessly along the road to 
village, desolate and deserted. His 

lingered on that terrible day of his 
riumph a month before when he had 
rushed forward, the first to enter this 
village of old associations. It had been 

‘ home—and their trysting place—and 
he had been the chosen one to apply the 
torch in the rain of resisting bullets. He 
repeated again the prayer on his lips as 
his comrades had closed in to rout the 
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defenders—the fervent prayer that she 
had escaped long before with the boy. 

When first it had been whispered that 
Belgium was the objective, he had written 
urging her to return to him. In the rush 
of mobilization no reply had reached him. 
Again he sent word imploring her to cross 
the borderland where kind friends would 
care for her—it was to be a short war, 
through Belgium to Paris in thirty days. 
God was on their side—it would end then 
and there. Tonight he must know—it 
was his opportunity to learn. Relieved 
of his guard in the still hours of the night 
he stole quietly along the deserted road 
to the desolate village. 

In the waste of what had been the 
orchard he found a rough-hewn cross 
simply inscribed—“A faithful mother and 
child lie here unidentified—God rest the 
nameless and homeless.” <A convulsive 
shudder shook his huge frame—the sound 
of a single shot and all was still save for 
the call to arms. from the distant camp. 

They picked him up tenderly where he 
had fallen—the emblem of the iron cross 
pierced through where it lay on his breast. 
A courier arrived in the morning with glad 
tidings for Fritz. The old colonel with 
bowed head placed the iron cross in the 
traveler’s hand and said, ‘““Go to her—with 
this.”” Across the border where kind friends 
had sheltered her, she received it. ‘What 
is it, mother?” the little boy asked won- 
deringly. Holding his curly head to her 
breast she sobbed, “It is the great gift of 
your soldier father—the Iron Cross.” 
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NCONSCIOUSLY there is always 
U associated with the word ‘“‘home”’ a 

wholesome idea of flowers, sunshine, 
pets, plenty of air and opportunities for 
relaxation and healthful recreation. Can 
“home” to the flat-dweller conjure up as 
enticing a vision? Does not life to him 
hold a sense of impermanence and incom- 
pleteness because the things with which 
he may surround himself must of necessity 
be mainly inanimate objects to which he 
becomes attached by long use and asso- 
ciation? But even here man’s inherent 
love of nature and of growing things ex- 
presses itself in the potted plants and the 
window boxes with which city people 
beautify their dwellings. Such pleasures 
as nature can give to those who live in 
the country need not be confined within 
their four walls, however, and ‘The Mak- 
ing of a Home’™ testifies to the benefit 
and happiness that came to one city man 
who, after some years of city life, built 
himself a.home in the country. With an 
acre of land, he had ample room to sur- 
round his house with beautiful shrubbery 
and flowers, besides having plenty of space 
for a good vegetable garden and small 
fruits. In time there were poultry and 
more pretentious additions to his garden 
in a plant room, fern garden and other 
attractions. His mistakes and successes 
are both related in a clear way that should 
help others who, too, want a country 
home. To all such this book can be recom- 
mended as giving readable, helpful and 


**The Making of a Home.” By Eben E. Rexford. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. Price, $1.25 net. 
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desirable advice, and as a veritable gu 
book to avoiding the many pitfalls 
menace the success of the amateur. 

* * * 

Most unusual and interesting all the 
way through is ““The Blind Man’s Eyes,’* 
by William MacHarg and Edwin Balmer. 
Dominating the story is Basil Santoine, a 
blind lawyer, whose amazing powers of 
perception and ability enable him to carry 
on work of a most confidential and highly 
important nature. While traveling east 
under the name of Dorne, with his daughter 
Harriet and his confidential secretary, a 
murderous attack is made upon him, from 
which he eventually recovers. A young 
man, Philip Eaton, who is traveling on 
the same train, is under suspicion of 
having been Dorne’s assailant, and is 
kept under restraint on the train until 
the Santoine party reach their destination, 
when he becomes, to his secret elation, a 
prisoner in the Santoine home on Lake 
Michigan. Harriet and Eaton evince a 
growing interest in each other and the 
complications that arise from the mystery 
surrounding the young man lead to a 
series of exciting events, with a final happy 
outcome. 

* * * 

From a deep basis of practical know! 
edge gained through investigating the cases 
of thousands of wayward children, Hannah 
Kent Schoff, president of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 


**The Blind Man's Eyes.” 
and Edwin Balmer. Boston: 
Price, $1.35 net. 


By William MacHarg 
Little, Brown & (« 
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iations, has written “The Wayward 
\’’* to help children to a better chance 
eful and successful lives. She believes 
any child, lacking proper and efficient 
may become wayward; but with that 
there is no necessity for such an out- 

Particular emphasis is laid upon 
veryday problems arising in the rela- 
and activities of the home, the school, 
treet, and the various places of work 
:musement in contemporary American 


+ * - 
at a story which lacks the supposedly 
pensable “love interest”? canbe ab- 
ing is demonstrated by Mr. B. M. 
er in his latest book, ‘“The Phantom 
"+ The tale deals with a photoplay 
tor, erstwhile ranch hand, who rebels 
nst the sensational, overdrawn presen- 
ms of the motion picture West, resigns 
position and produces a film ‘‘on his 
’ which is a real picture of the days 
n the cattle roamed the plains. Though 


probable, the narration of this man’s 
hievement is none the less interesting, 


we might say instructive also, for it 


ings the making of the mysterious motion 
ture 
ider. 
irming love tale is proven by his “Chip 
the Flying U” 


ken of the 
Bower can 


within the 
That Mr. 


average 
write a 


of some years’ standing. 
is distinctly a ‘fone man” tale, and 


ny times we expect. Lucky to become 
scouraged and abandon his plans, though, 


ourse we are sure he will keep on over- 


ming the almost insurmountable obsta- 


to success which bob up in the most 
xpected places. 
* * * 


riven a young and handsome heir to a 


rtune, who has spent half of his patri- 
ny and has just been informed that the 


ainder is lost to him unless he improve 


me of the property which, he believes, 
his no longer, we have the possibilities 
i stirring tale, and in ““Adam’s Garden’’} 


Nina Wilcox Putnam does not neglect any 


ol 


ladelphia: 


her opportunities. Gay, irresponsible, 


The Wayward Child.” By Hannah Kent Schoff. 


anapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. Price, $1.00 
The Phantom Herd.” By B. M. Bower. 
e, Brown & Co. Price, $1.30 net. 

Adam's Garden.” By Nina Wilcox Putnam. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, 


Boston: 


> net. 
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lovable, knowing not the value of money 
and caring less, Adam aids a poor unfor- 
tunate Italian with the remaining sheckels 
of which he is possessed, receiving in ex- 
change a hand organ, which he proceeds 
to put to use. Further complications arise 
when he finds one morning that the junk 
dealer with whom he had spent the night 
had appropriated the hand organ, leaving 
him in sole possession of a heterogeneous 
collection of old stoves and numerous other 
interesting though not particularly valu- 
able articles. By selling a large amount 

















NINA WILCOX PUTNAM 
Author of “Adam's Garden” 


of his stock, he makes room for a garden, 
and starts working with a will to make the 
“waste places bloom.” The ex-pugilist 
who becomes his partner, the wizened little 
peddler of catnip, and the girl of the streets 
whom he befriends, are all delightful char- 
acterizations. The villainous cousin who 
is rival for the affections of the young 
avaitress beloved by Adam, stops at no 
less than the contemplation of murder in 
his effort to possess both the girl and the 
fortune which goes to him in case the heir 
does not fulfill the conditions of the will. 
To be sure, Adam “gets the girl,” also the 
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legacy, and how he accomplishes both 
makes quite an interesting tale, the im- 
probability of which worries the reader 
not a whit. 

* ” * 

War books continue to flow from the 
press, covering almost every angle of the 
“history,” and ‘‘philosophy”’ of 
the gruesome world conflict overseas. As 
early as September, 1914, these books be- 
gan to appear, when it was fondly dreamed 
by publishers that they would have in 
readiness a complete history of the war to 
greet the dawn of peace predicted for Oc- 
tober. There were none quite so pessi- 
mistic as to prophesy what has occurred. 

A library with a capacity of over a 
thousand volumes would be required to 
house the and counter-dis- 
cussions, which, in the last twenty months 
have been printed concerning the war. 
In this brief span of time history has been 
in the making at an accelerated pace, and 
the books of today are only a forerunner 
of the volumes sure to appear long after 
peace has been declared. Controversy 
involved in aftermath opinions will go on 
for generation after generation. 

Collateral to the war books are the 
endless dissertations on preparedness and 
peace, to say nothing of the many works 
on armament, aviation and submarines, 
whose purposes are neutralized by treaties 
on “first aid,” Red Cross, and hospital 
service. The advance made in surgery in 
these times when everything possible 
happens in the mutilation of a human 
being of the destruction of life, furnishing 
endless subjects for the clinics, is, perhaps, 
the only testimony to the beneficent 
purposes of the proverbial “ill wind.” 
As ever, such events in the passing seem 
beyond human ken. Time alone will 
decide the issues involved, the causes and 
purposes of the awful death-struggle in 
Europe. 

Touching in its gay attempt to lighten 
the grimness of war for the soldier at the 
front is the series of letters from an Ameri- 
can girl to a Canadian soldier included in 
the volume “If There Must Be Battles’’* 
by Dorothea Chester Paradise. Travel 
sketches and pictures of New England life 


“cause,” 


discussions 


*If There Must Be Battles.” 


By Dorothea Chester 
Paradise. London: T 


Fisher Unwin. Price, 50 cents. 
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help to relieve the monotony of the w 

some campaigns, and through the 

a happy love story is gradually unfold: 
* * * 

The future of the boys of today 
problem presented in a comprehe: 
manner by one of the boys in ‘‘The F; 
of Us Boys,”* which is a plea for 
sympathetic co-operation between f: 
and other grown-ups and the boys 
the rush and competition of busines 
men are apt to give little thought to 
coming generations’ and how much 
need the companionship, guidance 
advice of their elders. Training in 
schools does not always fit a boy for 
real work of life; he finds it hard to cl 
his vocation, and there are here off 
simple plans by which boys may 1 
better use of their time by a syster 
industrial training combined with the r 
lar school work. In this way a boy ; 
valuable knowledge which paves the y 
for success in his future life work. 

* + * 

The nation-wide problem of land cr 
has been discussed in a logical and con 
vincing manner by Hon. Dick T. Morgan 
in “Land Credits, A Plea for the American 
Farmer.”t Congressman Morgan’s book 
covers the whole controversy, and the 
fundamental principles of land credits 
are clearly set forth, and the controverted 
points are discussed with ability. 

* * * 

In response to a continued demand for 
selections of the poems of James Whitcomb 
Riley for the use of children in school and 
home, Miss Charity Dye, widely known 
for her unusual work in the teaching of 
English, has chosen from the entire coll 
tion of Riley poetry those poems that 
appeal most to children. There is a de 
lightful variety, including poems of fun, 
of reflection, of patriotism and of tender 
home feeling in “The Riley Reader.’’f 

* * * 


Meetings at Ford Hall have become on 
of Boston’s famed institutions, and their 


**The Future of Us Boys.” 


Edited by a friend 
the boys. Boston: Babson’s Statistical Organization. 
Price, $1.00. 

t‘Land Credits, A Plea for the American Farmer.” 
By Congressman Dick T. Morgan. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. Price, $1.50 net. 

tThe Riley Reader.” Selected by Charity Dy 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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se and spirit have 
learly set forth in 
k by George W. 
man named ‘“‘De- 
cy inthe Making.’”* 
\istory of the move- 
from its beginning 
ly eight years ago 
that Ford Hall 
become actually a 
ng pot, for the audi- 
are drawn from all 
s and conditions of 
le who meet there 
discuss vital ques- 
of the day by the 
forum method. 
ge presidents, min- 
of all religions, 
nthropists, lecturers, 
all taken their turn 
ading these demo- 
meetings, and sub- 
vary in as great 
ure, and there have 
en lectures there on so- 
lism, religion, drama, 
marchy and democra- 
Everyone is free to 
ress his opinion on 
ubject in which he 
most interested; and 
t is more, every 
iker is listened to 
sympathy and 
rstanding. 
* ~ * 


World peace is one of 

he prominent questions 
the day, and one of the most vigorous 
ussions of the subject is “Christianity 


International Peace’t by Charles 
vard Jefferson, pastor of the Broadway 
New York. Dr. Jefferson’s 

unciation of militarism is unsparing 

he very pertinently asks why the 
country should not have a department 
of peace as well as a department of war. 
The world federation of nations is the 
ultimate goal of all workers in the inter- 
ests of peace. The book invites quotation 


bernacle, 


Democracy in the Making.” By 


George W. 
man. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


Price, $1.50 


tChristianity and International Peace.’’ By Charles 
ard Jefferson. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
upany. Price, $1.25 net. 
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E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Author of ‘‘An Amiable Charlatan,"’ * the story of an American millionaire, 
who has a penchant for criminals. 
hobby in London, with the help of his daughter Eve. 
escapades keep him in close touch with Scotland Yard, but the beok ends in a 


Under an assumed name, he pursues his 
His mirth-provoking 


happy manner for all that 


and comment at every point, and is well 
worthy of the closest reading. 
: * * * 

The variety of theme and method of 
treatment of ‘‘Wild Posies’’} will undoubt 
edly appeal to a wide range of readers. 
The spirit and purpose of the volume are 
defined in the little prologue verse: 

With timid hand and yet 
heart, 

These posies wild, 

retreat, 
Here grouped and garlanded in simplest art 


Are laid, with homage, at the Muse’s 


more timorous 


from many a fond 


feet. 
**An Amiable Charlatan.”” By E. Phill ps Oppen- 
heim. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Pr.ce, $1.30 net. 
tWild Posies.” By John Troland. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Co. Price, $1.25 net. 
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A Survey of the Genius and Worship of the Chief English Writer 


by John McGovern 


Co-author with the late Jesse Edson Hall, of the work entitled “My 
Lord Hamlet,” heretofore published in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


II —THE 
HERE did Middleton and 


Shakespeare, or perhaps a 
still older English dramatist, 
obtain the story of ‘‘Mac- 
beth?” In answer: About 1526 a poetical 
scholar named Hector Boyce invented and 
printed at Paris a so-called “Histories of 
Scotland” in Latin, and in Latin he was 
named Boethius. Like Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, or like “historical dramatists,” 
too, in general, Boethius could not allow 
facts to stand in the way of a good story. 
When he came to the honest chronicles of 
the solemn monk, John of Fordun, regard- 
ing Sueno, the Norway king, Duncan, 
Machobeth and Banquho, Boethius used 
no facts whatever excepting the names. 
For these liberties he was most bitterly 
condemned by the church authorities. 
Following Boethius came John Bellendene, 
who ‘translated the Scot’s fables into 
dialect in 1536 (Shakespeare born 1564). 
Following Bellendene came the chronicler 
Holinshed, who, writing in English, took 
the entire fable of ‘‘Macbeth’”’ out of 
Boethius; and we shall now, after a special 
collation of the texts involved, offer that 
fable to the reader’s attention, mainly in 
the words of Raphael Holinshed, in his 
“Historie and Description of Scotland.” 
(But two of the Boethius fictions were 
pieced together, by Shakespeare or some 
antecedent writer, in the making of 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘Macbeth.’’) 
In translating Holinshed and a passage 
from Bellendene, we have thought it use- 


STORY 


OF MACBETH 

ful to modernize the ancient spelling with 
a liberal hand. In the paragraphs di- 
rectly from Bellendene, we have copied 
the labors of the learned editors, Porter 
and White. 


THIRD SECTION OF RAPHAELL HOLINSHED’S 
CHRONICLES—* DESCRIPTION AND 
HISTORIE OF SCOTLAND” 


[An account of abnormally foul weather 
immediately preceding the story of Mak- 
beth. ] 


The beginning of Duncan's reign was very 
quiet. 

Duncan was so soft and gentle of nature 

Makbeth, a valiant gentleman, somewhat 
cruel of nature. 

Banquho, the Thane of Lochquhaber . 
as he gathered the finances was spoiled. : 
Making his complaint to the King. . . . The 
offenders were sent for by a sergeant-at-arms 

. but they finally slew him also. 

Then . Macdonwald ... in a_ small 
time had gotten together a mighty power of 
men; for out of the western isles there came 
unto him a great multitude of people, offer- 
ing themselves to assist him in that rebellious 
quarrel, and out of Ireland in hope of the 
spoile came no small number of Kernes and 
Galloglasses 

Makdonwald gave battle unto Makbeth, 
but being overcome, and fleeing into his 
castle . he slew his wife and children, 
and lastly himself. . . . Makbeth, remitting 
no piece of his cruel nature with that pitiful 
sight, he caused the head to be cut off, and 
set upon a pole’s end, and so sent it as a 
present to the King. ... The headless 
trunk he commanded to be hung up upon a 
high pair of gallows. 

Immediate whereupon word came that 
Sueno, King of Norway, was arrived in Fife 
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with a puissant army, to subdue the whole 
realm of Scotland 

{Here we shorten the ancient text to say 
that Sueno, the Norway King, laid siege 
to Duncan in his castle, but fell short of 
provisions, so that Duncan, parleying for 
peace, sent out ale and bread, but mixed 
the juice of the mekilwoort berries in the 
food and drink. Of this the besiegers drank 
and fell into a deep sleep, when Makbeth 
came upon them and slew them. . .] 

They that escaped and got once to their 
ships obtained of Makbeth for a great sum 
of gold that such of their friends as were 
slain at this last bickering might be buried 
in Saint Colmes-kill 

It fortuned as Makbeth and Banquho 
journeyed toward Forres, where the King 
then lay, . when suddenly in the 
midst of a laund [swamp] there met them 
three women, in strange and wild apparel, 
resembling creatures of elder world, whom, 
when they attentively beheld, wondering 
much at the sight, the first of them spake 
and said: 

“All hail, Makbeth, Thane of Glammis”’ (for 
he had lately entered into that dignity ) 

The second of them said: “Hail, Makbeth, 
Thane of Cawdor.’ 

But the third said: ‘All hail, Makbeth, 
that hereafter shall be King of Scotland.”’ 

Then Banquho: ‘What manner of wo- 
men” (saith he) ‘‘are you, that seem so little 
favorable unto me?” 

“Yes” (saith the first of them) ‘‘we promise 
greater benefits unto thee than unto him, 
for he shall reign in deed, but with an un- 
luckie end; neither shall he leave any issue 
behind him to succeed in his place, where 
contrarily thou in deed shalt not reign at 
all, but of thee those shall be borne which 
shall govern the Scottish kingdom by long 
order of continual descent.”’ 

Herewith the forewith women vanished 
immediately out of their sight 

This was reputed at first but some vain 
fantastical illusion by Makbeth and Ban- 
quho. ... But afterwards the common 
opinion was that these women were either 
the weird sisters (as ye would say) the 
goddesses of destiny, or else some nymphs 
or fairies, imbued with knowledge of proph- 
esy by their necromantical skill, because 
everything came to pass which ‘they had 
spoken 

For shortly after, the Thane of Cawdor 
being condemned at Forres of treason 
against the King committed, his lands, liv- 
ings and offices were given of the King’s 
liberality to Makbeth 

Whereupon Makbeth, revolving the thing 
in his mind, began even then to devise how 
he might attain to the kingdom. 

But, shortly after, it chanced that King 
Duncan, having two sons by his wife which 
was the daughter of Siward, earl of North- 
umberland, he made. the el ler of them, called 
Malcom, prince of ‘Cumberland, as it were 
thereby to appoint him his successor in the 


kingdom 


to take 


counsel how 


immediately 


kingdom by force 
words of the weird sisters als: 
whom before ye have heard) greatly en 


The 


aged him hereunto, 


he 


after his de 
Makbeth sore troubled herewith 


} 
t 


but specially his 


lay sore upon him to attempt the thin 
she that was very ambitious, 
unquenchable desire to bear the name 


queen 


burnit 


might usurp 


The following was omitted by Holin 
in copying Bellendene at this point: 


Attour, 
as all women are, 


desirous of 


might be a queen; 


his wife, 


any purpose, gave 
irritation to pursue the third weird, that 


impatient of long 
especially where the, 


him 


called him oftimes fe 


coward, and not desirous of honors, sinc: 
durst not assail the thing with manhoo 
courage which is offered to him by ben 
idry o 
have assailed such things before with 

terrible jeopardies, when they had not 

sickerness [certainty] to succeed in the 


lence 


of their labors as he had. 


of fortune; 


howbeit sur 


Makbeth, by persuasion of his wife, ¢ 
ered his friends to a council at Inver: 
where King Duncane happened to be for 


time 


And because he found sufficient op; 


tunity, by support of Banquho and oth« 
his friends, he slew King Duncane, etc 


At a point seventy-five years earlier 
in the third section of Holinshed, 


“chronicler” 
assassination of King 


Lady Macbeth, 


of the 


that 


had copied the story of 
Duffe, grandfat 


King Duffe arrives 
“the pleasant seat”’; 


tributed among 


the officers; 


by Donwald, 
castle of Forres, 


“who, being n 

kindled in wrath by the words of his wife, 
determined to follow 
execution of so heinous an act.”’ 


her advice 


in 


at the castle w 
presents are 


““she sh 


owed 


him the means whereby he might accom- 


plish it,” 


through “banqueting”? with 


king’s chamberlains till they fell into 


drunken sleep,’ 


less to be slaughtered 


the pretense of discovering the body wi 


as he 


’ leaving the king defen 


tne 


lay asleep; 


} 


surprise along with the others who found 


it the next morning; then, in an 


assum 


frenzy of loyalty, slaying the two chambe1 
lains after laying the deed on them in 
order to get them effectively out of 


way; 


the tempest, 


darkness 


and 


mon 


strous events worked into dialogue in t! 
last scene of the same (second) act. 


Holinshed’s “‘Makbeth”’ 


At 


length, 


therefore 


he 


slew 


is here resumed: 





Makduffe, 
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: at Enverns [Inverness] He caused 
self to be proclaimed King and forthwith 
t unto Scone, where (by common con- 
he received the investiture of the 
dom according to the accustomed man- 
The body of Duncan was . con- 
ed unto Colmekill, and then laid in a 
ilture amongst his predecessors 
Malcom fled to Saint Edward, 
‘land. ] 
‘he prick of conscience (as it chanceth 
- in tyrants, and such as attain to any 
ite by unrighteous means) caused him 
to fear, lest he should be served of the 
e cup as he had ministered to his prede- 
or. ‘The words also of the three weird 
ers would not out of his mind, which as 
promised him the kingdom, so likewise 
they promise it at the same time unto 
posterity of Banquho. 
He willed, therefore, the same Banquho, 
th his son named Fleance, to come to a 
per that he had prepared for the m, which 
in deed, as he had devised, present 
th at the hands of certain murderers 
mm he hired to execute that deed, appoint- 
ng them to meet withthe same Banquho 
| his son without the palace, as they 
urned to their lodgings, and there to slay 
m, so that he would not have his house 
dered, but that in time to come he might 
lear himself, if anything were laid to his 
rge upon any suspicion that might arise. 
It chanced yet by the benefit of the dark 
ht, that though the father were slain, the 
yet by the help of almighty God, reserv- 
him to better fortune, escaped that 
wer and fled to Wales. 

After the contrived slaughter of 
nquho, nothing prospered with the fore- 
| Makbeth; for in manner every man 
gan to doubt his own life, and durst 

nneth (scarcely) appear in the King’s 
sence 
Further, Makbeth builded a strong castle 
the top of a high hill called Dunsinane, 
tuate in Gowrie, ten miles from Perth 
\t the last, when the turn fell unto Mak- 
ffe, Thane of Fife, to build his part [of the 
istle] he sent workmen with all needful 
vision... He came not himself, as 
ers had done, which he refused to do, 
doubt lest the King. would lay 
lent hands on him, as he had done upon 
ers others. Shortly after, Makbeth com- 
to behold how the work went forward, 
1 because he found not Makduffe there, 
was sore offended Neither could 
afterwards abide to look upon the said 
either for that he thought his 
lissance Over great; either else for that he 
{learned of certain wizards in whose words 
put great confidence (for that the prophecy 
d happened so right which the three fairies 
weird sisters had declared unto him) 
w that he ought to take heed of Makduffe, 
o in time come would seek to destroy him. 
\nd surely hereupon had he put Makduffe 
death but that a certain witch whom he 


King of 
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in great trust had told that he never should 
be slain with man born of any woman, 
nor vanquished till the wood of Bernane 
came to the castle of Dunsinane. By this 
prophecy Makbeth put all fear out of his 
heart, supposing he might do what he would, 
without any fear to be punished for the 
same, for by the one prophecy he believed 
it was impossible for any man to vanquish 
him, and by the other impossible to slay 
him. 

At length Makduffe, to avoid peril of life, 
purposed with himself to pass into England, 
to procure Malcom to claim the crown of 
Scotland. But this was not so secretly 
devised by Makduffe but that Makbeth 
had knowledge given him thereof . for 
Makbeth had in every nobleman’s house one 
sly fellow or other. 

Immediately then, being advertised where- 
about Makduffe went, he came hastily with 
a great power unto Fife, and forthwith be- 
sieged the castle where Makduffe dwelled, 
trusting to have found him therein. They 
that kept the house, without any resistance 
opened the gates, and suffered him to enter, 
mistrusting none evil. But nevertheless 
Makbeth most cruelly caused the wife and 
children of Makduffe with all other whom 
he found in that castle, to be slain But 
Makduffe was already escaped out of danger 
and gotten into England unto Malcom 
Cammore, to try what purchase he might 
make, by means of his support to revenge 
the slaughter so cruelly executed on his 
wife, his children, and other friends. At 
his coming unto Malcom he declared into 
what great misery the estate of Scotland was 
brought by the detestable cruelties exercised 
by the tyrant Makbeth, having committed 
many horrible slaughters and murders. 


Here follows the long colloquy between 
Makduffe and Malcom at the king’s palace 


in England, out of which Shakespeare 
composed the third scene of Act 4, a dis- 
proportionately long chapter in the trag- 
edy. In this dialogue Malcom, for a mere 
trick, avers that he has all the vices of 
Macbeth, and more, whereafter he con- 
fesses he has none. Then the two men 
embrace. All of this Shakespeare copies. 

We resume the text of Holinshed’s 
Chronicle: 


In the meantime Malcom purchased such 
favor at King Edward’s hands that old 
Siward, earl of Northumberland, was ap- 
pointed with ten thousand men to go with 
him into Scotland, to support him in this 
enterprise, for recovery of his right. . 

Makbeth recoiled back into Fife, there 
purposing to abide in camp fortified, at the 
castle of Dunsinane 

He had such confidence in his prophecies 
that he believed he should never be van- 
quished, till Birnane wood were brought to 
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Dunsinane; nor yet to be slain with any man 
that should be or was born of any woman. 
Malcom following hastily after Makbeth, 
came the night before the battle unto Bir- 
nane wood; and when his army had rested 
a while there to refresh them, he commanded 
every man to get a bough of some tree or 
other of that wood in his hand, as big as he 
might bear, and to march forth there with 
in such wise that on the next morrow they 
might come closely and without sight in this 
manner within view of his enemies 
On the morrow when Makbeth beheld them 
coming in this sort, he first marveled what 
the matter meant, but in the end remem- 
bered himself that the prophecy which he 
had heard long before that time of the com- 
ing of Birnane woods to Dunsinane castle 
was likely to be now fulfilled. Nevertheless, 
he brought his men in order of battle, and 
exhorted them to do valiantly, howbeit his 
enemies had scarcely cast from them their 
boughs, when Makbeth, perceiving their 
numbers, betook him strict to flight, whom 
Makduffe pursued with great hatred, even 
until he came unto Lunfannaine, where 
Makbeth perceiving that Makduffe was hard 
at his back, leaped beside his horse, saying: 
“Thou traitor, what meaneth it that thou 
shouldest thus in vain follow me that am 
not appointed to be slaine by any creature 
that is born of woman? Come on, therefore, 
and receive thy reward, which thou hast 
deserved for thy pains,” and therewithal he 
lifted up his sword, thinking to have slain him. 
But Makduffe quickly avoiding him from 
his horse, yet he came at him, answered 
(with his naked sword in his hand) saying: 
“It is true, Makbeth, and.now shall thine 
insatiable cruelty have an end, for I am even 
he that thy wizards have told thee of, who 
was never born of my mother, but ripped 
out of her womb,” wherewithal he stepped 
unto him and slew him in the place. Then, 
cutting his head from his shoulders, he set 
it upon a pole, and brought it unto Malcom. 
This was the end of Makbeth. By 
illusion of the devil he defamed the common- 
wealth with most terrible cruelty 


The reader now has the fabulous story 
of “‘Macbeth”’ as it existed when, by the 
arrival of King James I in London there 


theatrical value to be 


Shakespeare in a Scot’s play. 


was found by 
We have 
read the story as it existed in English 
when Shakespeare came up to London; 
as it existed in Latin before he was born; 
as it would have existed until today 
whether both Shakespeare and Middleton 
had lived or not, or even if there had been 
no written English language. 

A thought so concerning 
“Macbeth” is to be considered here as 
casting intellectual light on our modern 


impressive 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


attitude toward the entire scripture 
Shakespeare. It is to be accepted by 
worshipers that Shakespeare licked 
tories, novels, poems into shape for acti: 
and the fact that a fellow-playwright 
striving to earn a living in an original 
did not deter Shakespeare from seizing 
entire structure of that fellow playwrig 
drama. We shall advert to such an 
on his part because a man of geni 
Robert Greene, thus despoiled, and dy 
in penury, cried out against the inju 
of his fate. 

But first, to understand and _ perl 
to sympathize with this sad outcry 
are to know that in the octavo cal 
“The True Tragedy of Richard, Duk 
York,” there is a line: 

O Tyger’s hart, wrapt in a serpents hi 
and in the third part of ‘“‘Henry VI,”’ mad 
by Shakespeare out of this true trag: 
there is a line: 

O Tyger’s hart wrapt in a woman’s hic 
His clothe 
He sent | 


Robert Greene was dying. 
were sold to buy him food. 
wife a letter: 

Doll, I charge thee, by the love of « 
youth and by my soul’s rest, that thou wil 
see this man [the landlord] paid; for if 
and his wife had not succored me, I had died 
in the streets 

ROBERT GREENI 


On this, his deathbed, this scholar and 
playwright wrote a pamphlet entitled 
“A Groat’s Worth of Wit Bought with a 
Million of Repentance” (August, 1592) 
He inferentially addressed his _fellow- 
playwrights Marlowe, Lodge or Nash, and 
Peele, and warned them against the 
managers of the theatres. He says: “Yes, 
trust them not, for there is an upstart 
crow, beautified with our feathers, tha 
with his Tyger’s heart wrapt in a Player's 
hide, supposes he is as well able to bom 
bast out a blanke verse as the best of you; 
and being an absolute Johannes fac totum, 
is in his own conceit the only Shake-scene 
in a countrie.”’ 

From Greene’s lament it appears to us 
that Greene wrote that line about the 
tiger’s heart, and it is generally held that 
Shakespeare only retouched the “True 
Tragedy,” it really being the work of 
Marlowe and Greene. Greene did not 
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think that changing a word in a line gave 
the new line to the new man. 

Before we come to a well-known foray 
of Shakespeare on Greene, let us quote 
Ben Jonson’s fifty-sixth epigram: 


On POET—APE 
Poor poet-ape, that would be thought our 
chief, 

Whose works are e’en the frippery of wit, 
From brokage is become so bold a thief, 

\s we the robbed leave rage, and pity it. 
At first he made low shifts, would pick and 
glean, 

the 
grown 
To a little wealth and credit in the scene, 
He takes up all, makes each man’s wit his 
own. 
told of this, he slights it. 
crimes 

Che sluggish, gaping auditor devours; 

He marks not where 'twas first, and aftertimes 

May judge it to be his as well as ours. 


Buy reversion of old plays; now 


Tut, such 


Something astonishingly prophetic in 
this. 

Because Shakespeare transposed scenes, 
in seizing a play or a story, he was probably 
called “‘shift-scene,” ‘‘shake-scene,” etc. 


Here, at least, Jonson is playing on “shift” 


“scene.” 

We are to eventually know, we think, 
hat justly, from their own standpoints, 
both Greene and Ben Jonson publicly 
denounced Shakespeare as a user of their 
property—a man who began as poet and 
actor and had become broker and play- 
wright by unfair means. 

Yet, as to Greene’s testimony, it only 
bears on a period in Shakespeare’s life 
when he had accomplished far less than 
Marlowe. All were young men. 

In 1588 this Robert Greene, Master of 
Arts, Cambridge University, published a 
novel named ‘‘Pandosto. The Triumph of 
Time.” When Shakespeare dramatized 
this novel, it became ‘‘A Winter’s Tale,” 
and Shakespeare copied Greene’s error in 

inking that Bohemia was on the sea- 
It would naturally anger Greene 
to note a reversal of scenes and characters 

that part happening in Bohemia was 
made to happen in Sicily, and vice versa. 


and 


coast. 


The original author then, as he would do 
today, took such performances to be the 
indication of a hostile mind. 

The scholars from the University, like 
Nash and Lyly, who could read and parse 
and translate Latin and French, considered 
themselves true poets, and felt that the 
actors should depend on such poets for 
their plays. For Kyd and Shakespeare 
to make a “Hamlet” from an Englished 
Seneca and Saxo, was to them unscholarly 
and unfair. This can be seen in Nash’s 
“Epistle” (1589): “Ill... talk a little 
in friendship with a few of our trivial 
translators. It is a common practice 
nowadays amongst a sort of shifting com- 
panions that run through every art and 
thrive by none, to leave the trade of 
Noverint, whereto they were born, and busy 
themselves with the endeavors of art, 
that could scarcely latinize their neck verse 
if they should have need. Yet English 
Seneca read by candle light yields many 
good sentences—as ‘Blood is a_ beggar,’ 
etc., and if you intreat him fair in a frosty 
morning—he will afford you whole Ham- 
lets—I should say Handfuls—of tragical 
speeches.”’ For instance: 

FRANCISCO (on the platform at Elsinore)— 
’Tis bitter cold 

HAMLET (later)—The air bites shrewdly, 
it is very cold 

Nash goes on to say that “Seneca’s 
deluded followers imitate the Kidde in 
#Esop.”” This inclines students to believe 
that Kyd had written a ‘‘Hamlet,’’ and the 
phrase “shifting companions” seems to 
have been in the accepted way of noticing 
Shakespeare. 

After Shakespeare had seen Marlowe 
murdered and Greene and Lyly die of 
starvation, and Nash in special Puritan 
neglect and hatred, and when Shakespeare 
himself was a property-owner and a 
gentleman, soon to retire, he wrote these 
significant lines: 

THIRD FISHERMAN— Master, I marvel how 
the fishes live in the sea 

First FIsHERMAN—Why, as men do on 
land: the great ones eat up the little ones. 
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Another Old-fashioned Debatc 


N the day the sugar tariff was 

restored, I noticed that women 

composed three-fourths of the 

audience in the gallery of the 
House of Representatives. On the follow- 
ing day when Congressman Hay was 
pounding away on his army bill, the audi- 
tors were almost wholly of the masculine 
gender. The only explanation offered by 
my philosophic friend at the door was that 
when sugar is the dominant issue it is 
natural that the “‘sweeter sex’’ should be 
interested. And sugar is not so small an 
item supposed—the Wool- 
worth alone purchase this com- 
modity to the extent of fifteen million 
dollars more than the total cost of all the 
dyestuffs used in the United States. The 
price of sugar is a barnacle on the high 
cost of living, uppermost in discussion of 
household expenses. It has been a bo- 
nanza year for the sugar-producing coun- 
tries, and Cuba has prospered as never 
Porto Rico, unlike the Philippines, 
keenly appreciates what it is to have a 
preferential tariff for the great 
American sugar market. 

The debate that took place during the 
speech of Hon. Claude Kitchin of North 
Carolina was in truth a lively one, and 
both parties indulged in reminiscences of 
other times when they had engaged in a 
discussion of the same sweet question. 


as is usually 
stores 


before. 


sugar 


Mr. Kitcuin. Mr. Chairman [applause 
on the Democratic side], it would seem to be 
the dawn of a brighter and a happier day for 
this Republic when you find men like the 


gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonGwor7u}, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp- 
NEY], and the other gentlemen on that side 
of the House voting on a tariff question like 
the good Democrats on this side. I appr 
ciate the emotion of happiness and joy which 
fills the bosom of my friend from Ohio [M 
LONGWoRTH], and which he expressed yes- 
terday, in living to see the day when Demo- 
crats and Republicans vote alike on a tariff 
question. The gentleman has been asso- 
ciating with Republicans for the last twenty- 
five years, and no wonder he rejoices in being 
in respectable, honorable company for one 
time in his life. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] It will be one of the proudest 
recollections of his life hereafter to reflect 
that on this day he voted just like the Demo- 
crats, and I am sure that he will appeal to 
his constituents in the coming campaign to 
vote for him because he is almost as good as 
a Democrat and will point to his action of 
this day as evidence of it. [Laughter.] 

The gentlemen from Wisconsin |MR 
Cooper] said yesterday that he thought fre« 
sugar was a time-honored principle of my 
party and twitted us for its apparent change 
of attitude in presenting this bill. He wanted 
the members of the House to believe that 
he had always been for a tariff on sugar 
I want to remind him and the committee 
that about the first vote he ever cast in this 
House he cast for free sugar. [Applaus« 
on the Democratic side.} If the Democratu 
party ever committed itself to free sugar, 
and it looks like in the Underwood bill it 
did, it was following the example—and it 
may have been a doubtful one—of the gen- 
tleman and his party 

I can recall, and I know some of you older 
Republicans can, when it was the claim of 
the Republican party that it was the only 
free-sugar party that ever existed in this 
country. In its campaign textbook of 1892 
the Republicans boasted that they had 
given the country free sugar; that the 
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ocrats were against free sugar. I 
ember, too, that the Republican cam- 
n textbook of 1896 denounced the 
mocratic party under Cleveland for 
ing a tariff on sugar, and called the 
ition of the people of this country to 
fact that they, when they were in power, 
| given the country free sugar and had 
ed out all the tariff on sugar. [Applause 
he Democratic side.] Why, I see sitting 
ront of me my distinguished— 

\ir. Cooper of Wisconsin. Will the gen- 

an permit an interruption? 

in. KitcHin. I certainly will. 

\Ir. Cooper of Wisconsin. At the time 

which the gentleman speaks there had 

no movement in this country, as I 
lerstand, for the establishment of the 
t-sugar industry, but the machinations 
he Sugar Trust so incensed the people 
of the country that the Republican party, 
in the defense of the rights of the people, 
began the movement for the establishment 
of the beet-sugar industry, and I have voted 
consistently with my colleagues as a Repub- 
lican ever since. 

Mr. Kitcutn. You have voted consist- 
ently ever since the sugar refineries of the 
North and the beet-sugar interests of the 
West told you to vote that way. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] I see in front of 
me my distinguished friend from Illinois 
[Mr. CANNON], ex-Speaker of the House. 
I know that he does not forget the time 
when he stood on this floor and demanded 
every man who loved the American 
people, that every man who had a heartbeat 
for the laboring man, for the farmer, for the 
housewife, every man who had a desire to 
relieve the consumers of this country, ought 
to vote for free sugar and against any tariff 
on sugar 

Mr. CANNON. Tell all the story. [Laughter.] 

\irk. Kitcuin. I am going to tell all the 

ory. The gentleman from Illinois was in 
favor of free sugar for about six years there- 
after, until the same influences that made 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] 
change his position and vote for a high 
tariff on sugar captured him. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.]} 

Mr. CANNON. That is not all the story. 
There was a two-cent bounty to protect the 
American interests 

Mr. Kitcutn. I am going to finish the 
tory. The gentleman from Illinois says the 
reason that he favored and demanded free 
sugar was that there was a provision, or 
proposed provision, to put a two-cent bounty 
on sugar. But here is what he said in a 

eech on the floor of the House at the time: 

My principal anxiety is to place sugar on the free 

ind relieve the people of this great burden of taxa- 

I will take that burden off, even at the expense 


! paying a bounty of two cents a pound for all the 
“ar produced in this country. 


tnat 


But he continued: 


We are here for free sugar, with or without a bounty. 


Applause on the Democratic side. | 


997 


Mr. Cannon. It is a long time since that 
happened. I was for the bounty, and the 
bounty went into the law, but I made so 
many speeches in the House that I cannot 
recollect everything that I said. I will get 
a microscope and hunt up my friend’s record 
upon various questions, as he is about to 
make a record 

Mr. Kitcuin. That was in 1890. In 
1894 the Democrats did repeal the bounty, 
and did put a tariff on sugar for revenue 
purposes, and the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. CANNON] and the late distinguished 
gentleman from New York, Mr. Payne, 
author of the Payne Act, and the late distin- 
guished gentleman from Maine, Mr. Dingley, 
the author of the Dingley Act, denounced 
the Democrats for attempting to put a tariff 
on sugar. 

He declared that the free-sugar agitation 
began when the Mills bill of 1888 was pend- 
ing, and that the Republicans then ‘“‘made 
the best fight they could to place upon the 
free list this universal necessity,’’ but the 
Democrats would not let them have free 
sugar. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. Kitcuin. I certainly will 

Mr. CANNON. It seems to me, in his 
remarks, he has now brought to the atten- 
tion of the House the strongest possible 
reason for his change of opinion. 

Mr. Kitcuin. The Democratic party, 
gentlemen, never laid it down as a principle 
that sugar, or coffee, or tea, or other food 
products should be put on the free list. The 
only principle that we ever laid down was 
that whenever the Treasury conditions and 
revenue necessities permitted, the Democratic 
party would put food products on the free 
list, preferring to tax other products, either 
by internal revenue—especially on luxuries— 
or by import duties. When we passed the 
Underwood Act, in 1913, providing for free 
sugar after May 1, 1916, we were convinced 
that by May 1, 1916, we would have suffi- 
cient revenue to let sugar go to the free list, 
and we calculated aright. We could not 
foresee this European war. We estimated 
that with the lower tariff rates of the Under- 
wood Act there certainly would be at least 
as large an amount of importations, as large 
annual increase of importations, as there had 
been under the higher Payne Tariff Act 

Now, then, if under the Underwood Act 
importations had increased annually to the 
same extent as under the Payne Act during 
its existence we would have had, by reason 
of the increase of importations alone, more 
then $40,000,000 in addition, so that we 
could have given up the $44,000,000 that 
we received in the last fiscal year from the 
tariff on sugar and permitted sugar to go 
to the free list as provided. That was our 
contention. That is what we said on the 
floor of the House, and that is exactly what 
would have been done and ‘could have been 
done but for the reduction of customs receipts 
on account of the European war 
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I. have heard many of you denounce the 
Underwood Act during this and the last 
Congress, but I have not heard a single 
Republican defend or champion the Payne 
Act. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
You repudiated your own tariff act in the 
very first Congress following its enactment 
—indeed, the last session of the same Congress 
Mr. Taft, at the very first opportunity after 
that act went on the statute books, promised 
the people to revise it, and you in the cam- 
paign following promised the people in your 
campaign textbook that you would help 
him do it 

Mr. Cannon. Mr 
gentleman yield again? 

Mr. Kitcuin. Yes 

Mr. Cannon. If the gentleman will allow 
me a single sentence, the Payne-Aldrich Act 
I approved of then, and I have never apolo- 
gized for it since; and I would to God it 
was on the statute books now. [Applause 
on the Republican side. | 

Mr. Kitcuin. Then you are repudiating 
the platform of the Repub lican party in 
1912, because it promised in that platform 
to change it, to revise it, and declared that 
the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act was too high 
and ought to be cut down. [Applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 

I will say to the gentleman from Illinois, 
every single member of his party here except 
one, as I recall, repudiated the Payne- 
Aldrich Act when in the sixty-second Con- 


Chairman, will the 


gress, the Congress following its enactment, 
it voted for the Hill wool bill as a substitute 


for Schedule K of that act. There was but 
one lone Republican in the House who re- 
fused to vote for the Hill substitute, and thus 
repudiate the Payne-Aldrich Act, and that 
was the distinguished standpatter from 
Michigan [Mr. ForpDNeEy]. 

Mr. Forpney. I am proud of it. 
plause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. Kitcuin. Yes, he is proud of it, and 
it takes less to make him proud than anv 
man I ever saw. [Laughter and applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts 
against it, too 

Mr. Kitcuin. I will tell you, 
from Massachusetts, 
voted against it, but 

Mr. GREENE. I voted against it, and so 
did Butler Ames of Massachusetts 

Mr. KItTCHIN I know what you are 
talking about. You are talking about the 
cotton bill, the Hill substitute cotton bill 
You voted against that. You live at Fall 
River, the big cotton-mill center. You 
did not vote against the wool bill, because I 
called attention to it at the time, and the 
gentleman from Michigan knows, too, that 

am correct when I say that he was the 
only man on that side that had the courage 
or audacity to stand upon this floor as an 
indorser of the Payne Act 

Mr. Forpney. No; the 
mistaken 


[Ap- 


I voted 


my friend 
I know you think you 


gentleman is 
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Mr. Kitcuin. Did our good friend, H 
Dick AusTIN, vote against it? [Laught 

Mr. Forpney. Yes. The gentlema 
mistaken. 

Mr. KitcuHin. I was sitting back 
when the vote was taken, and I saw all t 
Republicans get up in a body and vot 
favor of that substitute bill repudiating 
Payne Act. I was glad to see it. [Laught 
It made an impression on my mind. I k 
that their President had repudiated th« 

a few months after it was signed, but \ 
I saw the whole crowd of standpatters get 
up over there and repudiating it, I kn: 
was right. [Laughter.}] When the vot 
taken on that side there stood up ag 
it my friend, Brother ForDNEy, solitary 
alone, like the boy who “stood on the 1 
ing deck, whence all but him had fi 
(Laughter. ] I never will forget that 
when the vote on the Hill cotton bill, ar 
repudiation of the Payne Act, was ta 
only three Republicans—the gentleman f: 
Tennessee |Mr. AusTIN] and the gentle: 
from Michigan [Mr. ForpNEy] and 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GREE) 
stood up against it. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. And 
Butler Ames 

Mr. Kitcuin. Yes, I believe he did. \ 

I believe there were four Republicans 
voted that way on the cotton schedule 
stitute. Another instance of your repud 
tion of the Payne Act is the Canadian r 
procity bill, which changed and reduced tl 
tariff rate on several hundred articles, w! 
your President, Mr Taft, sent to Cong 
demanding passage—the same Congr 
which had theretofore enacted the Pa 
bill. Republicans of the Ways and Mea 
Committee favorably reported it My 
friend from Connecticut [Mr. Hitt], a m 
ber of that committee then, as he is now, 
made as good a so-called free-trade Demo- 
cratic speech on that bill as ever I heard; 
and not only was the gentleman from Con- 
necticut in favor of the Canadian reciprocity 
but he wanted to go it one better, and 
May, 1912, he introduced a bill in Congr 
to put “fresh beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, 
and meats of all kinds’—the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. SLoan] will take notic 
to put your cattle products, hog product 
and sheep products, and ‘‘meats of all kind 
absolutely on the free list He was 
repudiating the Payne Act good and strong 


Here the discussion turned to a little 
debate between Mr. Kitchin and Mfr. 
Humphrey of Washington upon the shingle 
industry in the latter state, though the 
only analogy between sugar and shingles 
seems to be that they are alliterative words: 

Mr. Chairman, as I catch a glimpse of 
the genial countenance of my good friend 
from Washington [Mr. HumpnHrey] I am 
tempted to observe that we have on this 
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ision another reason for happiness, when 
realize that it is possible for the gentle- 
to make a speech on this floor, as he 
today, and not indulge in his old habit 
alamity howling. I have heard him 
e more calamity speeches—I will not 
nt them now, because I have not the time, 
I think since the Underwood Tariff 
— on the statute books he has made 

, | guess, at least thirty-nine speeches 

this floor, whining and crying about the 
ber industry and the shingle industry 
Washington being ruined and destroyed 
the Underwood tariff law. He sobbingly 
us how the flood of Canadian shingles 

| Canadian lumber was drowning out these 
ustries. When the Underwood Act had 
n in operation a few months : heard him 
ke one of his characteristic, tear-flowing, 
lamity speeches, and he got me almost to 
iding tears picturing how in 1914 thou- 
ls of honest, able-bodied men who under 
Payne Act always had work to do, were 
ing about the streets of Seattle, his home 
and other lumber towns of the State 
Washington, with no money, with no 
begging charity. This was the first 

e since the election of 1910 I saw Repub- 
ins in the House cheer. They almost 
nt on top of their desks applauding and 
eering the gentleman’s speech. There is 
thing in the world that makes a Republican 


joice more than to hear the story of men 


ing about the streets without money, 


ithout work, begging, and their wives and 


ildren at 
ughter. | 
But the gentlemen over here on this side 
re humane enough to feel and look, as I 
i, sad and distressed. But I got to reflect- 
that there was no use in wasting tears 
til I found out whether the gentleman’s 
rrible tale was fact or fiction. I had heard 
so many calamity tariff talks, 
ich almost moved me to tears, and after- 
there was so little fact 

i so much fancy in them, I decided before 


home freezing and _ starving. 


giving myself up to grief to make some inves- 


tigation 


And what were the facts? 
found that the city of Seattle, 
y of the gentleman, in the year of our 
rd 1914, under the Underwood Act, en- 
ved the greatest degree of prosperity in 
whole history. [Applause on the Demo- 


Why, 


the home 


ratic side. | 


Bu uilding permits in Seattle for 1914 reached the total 


1e of $12,664,970, and increased the record of 1913 
$3,343,855. 

Let me quote again from tle Seattle special 
the American Lumberman: 

Despite the war and the disappearance from the 
; of the German craft and many French and English 
sels, this port enjoyed the greatest prosperity in 
history from its coastwise and over-sea trade. 
\pplause on the Democratic side.] 


As further evidence of Seattle’s great 


rogress and prosperity in 1914, it says: 


The postal erate in Seattle increased in 1914, over 
3, $48,702. 
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Mr. Powers. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Just for a question; yes. 
Mr. Powers. The people in Seattle who 
were out of a job were writing home for 
money, and that increased the postal receipts. 
Mr. Kitcuin. I do not see how those 
hungry, wandering people, out of a job, could 
be building all those houses there and have 
time to write home for money. [Laughter 
and applause on the Democratic side.] 
Permit me here to relate a little amusing 
incident in the calamity-howling career of my 
distinguished friend from Washington [Mr. 
HuMPHREY]. He was in Washington City 
here, and not in Washington State, and he 
just fancied the distressing, deplorable condi- 
tion which he pictured. The gentleman 
wanted to start a propaganda of calamity- 
howling from his state. He wrote numberless 
letters, with return envelopes or cards in- 
closed, to the lumbermen and shingle men 
in Washington asking for a story of the 
depression and stagnation and ruin of the 
lumber and shingle industries under Demo- 
cratic administration and the Underwood 
Act. Well, he got a lot of replies—now, did 
not you? [Laughter.] I have read many of 
them, but there was one that struck me 
particularly. One gentleman replied on the 
return postal card: 
HUMPHREY, get a hump on you. Go to work and 


stop “‘hollering’’ calamity in the city of Washington. 
The State of Washington is all right. 


[Applause and laughter on the Democratic 
side | 

The gentleman from Washington did not 
know what was going on in the state of 
Washington and in his city of Seattle under 
the Wilson administration and the Underwood 
Act. He did not know of the wonderful 
progress going on there. He had not been 
there in two years. Both administrations, 
with their long sessions and extra sessions, 
had kept him and all of us here. 

Mr. HumpuHrReY of Washington. The 
gentleman has used his imagination to such 
an extent I wonder if he will permit me in 
a sentence to state a fact? 

Mr. KitcuHin. Yes; to state a fact. Why, 
for a Republican to state a fact on the 
tariff—yes, of course I will yield. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Humpurey of Washington. I began 
by stating it is a fact because I knew the 
gentleman would not recognize it unless I 
did. I will say to the gentleman for his 
information in regard to the shingle business 
which he has just been talking about, that 
the statistics which have just recently come 
in show that British Columbia, notwith- 
standing the fact that she is engaged in a 
great war and doing her part of it, increased 
her sales of lumber and shingles to the United 
States last year over eighty-three per cent; 
or, in other words, during the last month of 
1915 more shingles came into this country 
from British Columbia than came in during 
the whole of the last year of the Payne tariff. 

Mr. Kitcuin. Oh, but the gentleman 
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said in Washington the industry was much 
better now than it was a year ago, and much 
better than it was in 1914. Now, let us see 
how it was in 1914 according to the testimony 
of the West Coast Lumberman: 


The coast shingle market has stiffened perceptibly: 
Mill prices have lifted. 


- A special from Everett, Washington, the 
biggest shingle-mill town, to the Lumberman. 

Shingle situation improved. 

It will not be long before Everett shingle production 
will reach a new high-water mark. 

And this 

[Laughter ] 

Again 


The Jameson Mill Company's new shingle mill at 
Everett was turned over for the first time Tuesday, 
June 23—a ten-hour output of 800,000 shingles. 


under the Underwood Act. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

That is the second largest shingle mill in 
the United States, is it not? 

Mr. Humpurey of Washington 
largest 

Mr. KITCHIN Under the Underwood 
Tariff Act there was built in the state of 
Washington the largest shingle mill in the 
United States! 

Mr. Humpurey of Washington 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. Kitcuin. Let me get through; 
is too good to stop now. [Laughter.] 


It is the 


Will the 


this 


And Mr. Kitckin read more clippings in 
regard to the shingle industry in the state 
of Washington. 

Mr. Humpurey of Washington Mr 
Chairman, before the gentleman leaves my 
state, I wish he would yield to me. I do not 
want to extend my jurisdiction. 

Mr. Kitcuin. Very well 

Mr. Humpurey of Washington. ,I do not 
know that this has a great deal to do with 
sugar, but the gentleman seems to want to 
pursue it. The gentleman referred to the 
single mill at Everett—the Jameson mill— 
which is the largest shingle mill in the world. 
It was established and opened just at the 
time the gentleman says it was, but there 
is another chapter to that, and I can tell 
that in about three sentences 

Mr. Kitcuin. Oh, the 
extend that in the Recerd 

Mr. Humpurey of Washington. No; I 
want to answer the gentleman. He men- 
tioned Mr. Jameson 

Mr. Kitcuin. [| have not the time to yield 
for a speech. Do not these organs of the 
single industry report the true condition of 
the industry? 

Mr. Humpurey of Washington. No; they 
do not, as conditions exist now; and the 
gentleman ought not to refuse to yield at 
this time 

Mr. Kitcuin. I have said that I was not 
testifying on my own responsibility. I am 


gentleman can 
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relying on the testimony of the organs of 
the shingle-mill industry. 

Mr. Humpnrey of Washington. Mr 
Jameson is one of the largest shingle mar 
facturers in my state and a man of high 
standing, and I do not think the gentlen 
desires to misrepresent him 

Mr. Kitcuin. I do not desire to misrep 
resent him. 

Mr. Humpurey of Washington. I 
give what I desire to say to the gentle: 
in about three sentences. After that rep: 
from the Department of Commerce came out, 
and after he started that mill, Mr. Jam: 
came here to the city of Washington, and | 
asked me and the other members of i! 
delegation from that state if we would : 
go over with him to see the Secretary 
Commerce. We went over, and he told 1 
Secretary of Commerce that unless the tarif 
was restored on shingles he would eventu: 
be compelled to close his mill. He said, 
have found out that I was mistaken; | 
losing money every day.”’ The distinguis! 
Secretary of Commerce then made thi 
statement, ‘‘There will be no revision of t! 
tariff under this administration.” It seen 
to me that somebody has changed his atti 
tude or changed the attitude of the Demo- 
cratic party since then {Laughter and 
applause on the Republican side.} That is 
the history of the Jameson matter. 


Still more clippings were read by Mr 
Kitchin until Mr. Humphrey asked again 


for the floor, and after a discussion of the 
Underwood Act and the shingle business 
in Washington, into which entered Mr. 
Johnson, also of Washington, who admitted 
that he had a “‘great distressed and suffer- 
ing lumber industry,” the debate finally 
swung back to the sugar question. 


Mr. KitcuHin. In conclusion, one further 
word about the sugar tariff and the pending 
bill. With the free-sugar provisions, which 
were to go into effect May 1, 1916, repealed 
by the pending bill, the other provisions of 
the Underwood Act reduce the tariff on 
refined sugar which the consumer buys one- 
half of a cent a pound and on raw sugar one- 
third of a cent lower than the Dingley or 
Payne Act, and over one cent per pound 
lower than the Act of 1883, and much lower 
than the Wilson-Gorman Act of 1894. 

If our Republican friends are satisfied 
with the Underwood sugar tariff rate as it 
stands, with the free-sugar provisions re- 
pealed, then we Democrats have accom- 
plished much in forcing or persuading them 
to a real, substantial revision of the tariff 
downward, at least with respect to sugar 

I trust we will have a practically unani- 
mous vote for the pending bill. [Loud applause 
on tt e Democratic side. ] 
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on the James 
by George Willoughby 


E GATHERED in the Union 

Station at Washington seven 

strong—traveling men, lec- 

turers, doctors and editors— 
veritable companions in misery, for there 
was no room for us on the sleeper to 
Richmond! 

The very statues in the corridors, bathed 
in light, seemed to be blinking at us in 
derision. We appealed to everyone who 
looked as if he 
nd even contemplated hiding in the 
shadow of the Pullmans to “hold up”’ the 
lucky holders of berths. However, we 

nally agreed in caucus assembled, to sit 
right there until a Pullman was pro- 

ided, and, believe it or not, the policy 





of “watchfully waiting” 
that time. 

In Richmond “by the dawn’s early 
light” we walked up the streets where the 
Virginian colonists had dreamed dreams 
of the future, past old St. Paul’s church 
where Jefferson Davis was at worship 
when word came from Lee that Richmond 
must be evacuated. In the old Capitol 
building, where the Confederate Con- 
gress assembled, is the bell which was 
used in days a-gone to warn the citizens 
of impending danger. 

The home of the late Chief Justice John 
Marshall, just as it was when he lived in 
it, is a stately brick mansion, with front 
and side porticos, and 


actually worked 


inside the big, 


RICHMOND 
VIRGINIA 

The city is built 
upon the very spot 
occupied by the first 
English settlers, 
who, leaving their 
goods and families 
at Jamestown, 
sailed up the James 
River to Richmond, 
where the falls of 
the river prevented 
their further prog- 
ress. It was incor- 
porated as a city in 
1782, and from a 
population of near 
ly four thousand 
in 1790 now num- 
bers approximately 
160,000, with a met- 
ropolitan popula- 
tion of over 200,000 

people 














OLD 
ST. JOHN'S CHURCH 


Where, in March, 1775, the 
delegates to the Virginia 
Convention met to discuss 
the difficulties between the 
colonies and England. Pat- 
rick Henry, after listening to 


the proceed 


ings, made a 
motion to put the colonies 
in a state of defence prepa- 
ratory to war which was 
threatening, and followed his 
motion with the immortal 
oration, the closing words 
of which I know not what 
course others may take, but 
as for me, give me liberty or 
give me death! was the 


clarion call to arms 


LEE MONUMENT 

This equestrian monu: 
by a French sculptor, M« 
at the head of Monu 
Avenue, Richmond, Vir; 
was unveiled and ded 
May 29, 1890—a mar 
honor by his native sta 
the soldier who, acceptir 
commission as comma 
in-chief of the militar, 
naval forces of Virg 
closed his address wit! 
words, ““Trusting in Aln 
God, an approving cons 
and the aid of my f 
citizens, I devote my 

the service of my native 
in whose behalf alone 

ever again draw my 




















NEW STATE CAPITOL 


Where the Confederate ( 

gress held its sessions. Fr 
the top of the building n 
be obtained many fine vik 
of the city and surround 
country. Mementos 
colonial times may be s« 
here, among others an 


stove, or ‘““‘warming machine 


which is a quaint three-st 
affair and of much inter 


also the speaker's cha 


made in 1700, which was used 


by the speakers in the “H 
of Burgesses” 





HISTORIC RICHMOND ON THE JAMES 


fashioned rooms; the wide-hearthed 
places with their andirons ready for 
back log, are all reminiscent of the 
ys when it wasn’t necessary to repair to 
God’s outdoors in order to have “‘breathing 
ce.’”’ We passed down the very street 
ere John Marshall used to walk, smiling 
m the children who trooped around 
n or greeted him in passing. Immedi- 
ly adjoining the old mansion, just as he 
suld have wished it, is the John Marshall 
High School, and his old orchard is used 
a playground for the children. Of no 

s interest is the Jefferson Davis house 
“White House of the Confederacy,” 
now Confederate 


ich is used as a 


seum. 

* * * 

In the busy streets of the city, there is 

reminder of the gruesome days of 

Libby Prison. The picturesque ‘James’ 

lows below, and the steamboats at the 
nding mark the head of tidewater. 

Richmond, replete with historic memor- 

represents today one of the busiest 

nd most prosperous cities in the world, 
nd still maintains its prestige as a central 
rade and meeting point for the South. 
In these days, however, distinguishing 
arks of sectional architectural individu- 
ty are being wiped away. A skyscraper 
in Richmond looks the same as it does in 
New York, Chicago or San Francisco, and 
seems that we are standardizing every- 
thing used in life, whether it be skyscrapers 

* wearing apparel. 

The great tobacco industry of the sur- 
rounding country recalls the story of how 
the early traded tobacco for 
English wives. Yet all around 
Richmond there are evidences of the 
plantations of the long ago falling into 
A trip down to Norfolk does not 
a favorable impression of the great 


colonists 
uxom 


disuse. 
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agricultural resources of the state. The 
people of Virginia, realizing this, and know- 
ing that the great basic wealth of the world 
must come from the land, are taking up 
intensive farming, and interest is being 
revived in development of the rich natural 
resources. 

St. John’s Church, a little wooden build- 
ing on a hill, clustered ’round with ancient 
tombs, is a place of much interest, for it 
was here, in 1775, that Patrick Henry 
sounded the keynote of American liberty 
—the echoes of which still reverberate 
throughout the land. The caretaker of 
the church, and the one who keeps alive 
the memory of the fiery Virginian, is a 
native of Genoa, and I heard him recite 
that wonderful speech, without even a 
hint of an accent, although in ordinary 
conversation he is a typical ‘‘American’”’ 
son of sunny Italy. After gazing upon 
the famous Houdon statue of George 
Washington in the State Capitol Building, 
I was told that it is the only one of its kind 
in existence, having been made from life, 
eight years before his passing. It repre- 
George Washington, the farmer, 
walking through his plowed fields, and by 
his side is a symbolical figure of a sword 
being turned into a plowshare. The 
Washington Monument in Capital Square, 
is accounted the most beautiful equestrian 
statue in the country. 

Monument Avenue, as the name would 
indicate, contains numerous statues of 
great men, which are the wonder and pride 
of the South, and it is said that Richmond, 
eager to do honor to its heroes, will 
soon outrival the famous ‘‘Monumental 
City.” With its splendid hotels, handsome 
homes and excellent park development, 
it is no wonder that Virginians feel an in- 
tense pride in the capital of the “Old 
Dominion”’ state. 
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Heart ies of 
American History 


by George Lippard 


XII— THE 

S the sun went down on the third 

of October, 1777, its last beams 

flung a veil of golden light over 

the verdure of a green lawn 

that extended from the road near the head 

of Germantown, bounded along the village 

street by a massive wall of stone spread- 

ing north and south over a quarter of a 

mile, while toward the east, it swept in all 

its greenness and beauty for the distance 
of some two hundred yards. 

A magnificent mansion arose towering 
on the air—a mansion built of gray stone, 
with a steep roof, ornamented by heavy 
cornices, and varied massiye chimneys, 
with urns of brown stone placed on pedes- 
tals of brick at each corner of the building. 
This fabric was at once substantial, 
strikingly adapted for defence in time of 
war, and neat and well-proportioned as 
regards architectural beauty. The walls, 
thick and massive, were well supplied with 
windows, the hall door opened in the centre 
of the house, facing the road, and the steps 
were decorated by two marble lions placed 
on either side, each holding an escutcheon 
in its grasp. 

Here and there a green tree arose from 
the bosom of the lawn; in the rear of the 
mansion were seen the brown-stone build- 
ings of the barn, and to the north the 
grounds were varied by the rustic enclosures 
of a cattle-pen. 

This 
House, 


was the mansion’ of Chew’s 
and that green lawn, spreading 


bright and golden in the beams of the 


CAMP OF 


THE BRITISHER 


declining sun, was the 
Germantown. 

One word with regard to the position of 
the British on the eve of battle. 

The left wing of the British Army ex- 
tended from the centre of the villag 
more than a mile below Chew’s hous 
from a point near the old market house 
westward across the Wissahikon, and 
toward the Schuylkill. The German 
chasseurs in their heavy uniform, the 
ponderous caps, defended by bear-skin and 
steel, the massive sword, and the cumbrou 
ornaments of silver, were stationed in the 
front and on the flank of the left-wing. 

The right wing swept away toward thx 
Delaware, as far as the Old York Road; 
each soldier well-armed and accoutred, 
each dragoon supplied with his stout war 
steed, each cannon with its file of men, 
ready for action, and every musket, with 
brilliant tube and glittering bayonet 
prepared with its man, for the keen chase 
of the rebel route, whenever the master of 
the hounds might start the hunt. 

This wing was defended in the front by 
a battalion of light infantry, and the 
Queen’s American Rangers, whose hand 
some accoutrements, uniform of dark 
green, varied by ornaments of gold, and 
rifles ‘mounted with silver, gleamed gail) 
from amid the depths of the greenwood, 
presenting a brilliant contrast to the coars¢ 
blue hunting shirt, the plain rifle, and un 
couth woodsman’s knife that characterized 
the American rifleman. 


battlefield 


(304) 
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In a green field, situated near the Ger- 
intown road, a mile above Chew’s house, 
banner of the fortieth regiment floated 
ove the tent of Colonel Musgrave, its 
brave commander, while the canvas 
vellings of the soldiers were scattered 
round the flag, intermingled with the 
nts of another battalion of light infantry. 
Such was the British position at German- 
wn—a picket at Allan’s house, Mount 
two miles above Chew’s house— 
jlonel Musgrave’s command a mile below 
en’s house—the main body two miles 
Chew’s, somewhere near the old 
market house—and this force was backed 
four regiments of British grenadiers, 
tationed in the barracks in the northern 
Liberties, Philadelphia. 
And this force, exceeding eighteen 
thousand able-bodied regulars, the patriot 
hieftain had resolved to attack with 
‘ontinental troops and three thousand 
militia, inferior in arms, in clothing, and 
n everything but the justice of their cause, 
to the proud soldiers of the British host. 
Night came down upon Germantown. 
lhe long shadows of the old houses were 
lung across the village road, and along the 
elds; the moon was up in the clear 
eavens, the dark gray roofs were tinted 
with silver, and glimpses of moonlight 
were flung around the massive barns of 
he village, yet its peaceful denizens had 
not yet retired to rest, after their good old 
German fashion, at early candle-light. 
There was a strange fear upon the minds 
if the villagers. Each porch contained its 
little circle; the hoary grandsire, who had 
uffered the bright-cheeked grandchild to 
vlide from his knee, while he leaned for- 
ward, with animated gesture, conversing 
with his son in a low whisper—the blooming 
mother, the blue-eyed maiden, and the 
ruddy-cheeked, flaxen-haired boy, all shar- 
ing the interest of the scene, and having but 
the terror of war. 


Airy, 


low 


one topic of discourse 

Could we go back to that quiet autumnal 
night of October 3, in the year of the 
“Three Sevens,” and stroll along the vil- 


lage street of Germantown, we would 
find much to interest the ear and attract 
the eye. 

We would leave Chew’s house behind us, 
and stroll along the village street. We 
would note the old-time costumes of the 
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villagers, the men clad in coarse linsey 
wolsey, voluminous vests with wide lapels, 
breeches of buckskin, stockings and buckled 
shoes, while the head was defended by the 
“skimming dish hat’’; we would admire the 
picturesque costume of the dames and 
damsels of Germantown, here and there a 
young lady of “quality” mincing her way 
in all the glory of ‘high-heeled shoes, intri- 
cate head-dress, and fine silk gown, all 
hooped and frilled; there a stately dame 
in frock of calico, newly bought and high- 
priced; but most would we admire the 
blushing damsel of the village, her full 
round cheeks peeping from beneath the 
kerchief thrown lightly around her rich 
brown locks, her blue eyes glancing mis- 
chievously hither and thither, her bust, 
full rounded and swelling with youth and 
health, enclosed in a tight bodice, while the 
rustic petticoat of brown linsey wolsey, 
short enough to disclose a neat ankle and a 
little foot, would possess more attractions 
for our eyes, than the frock of calico or 
gown of silk. 
* * * 

We would stroll along the street of the 
village, and listen to the conversation of 
the villagers. Every tongue speaks of war. 
The old man whispers the word as his gray 
hairs wave in the moonlight; the mother 
murmurs the syllable of terror as the babe 
seeks the shelter of her bosom; the boy 
gaily shouts the word, as he brandishes 
the rusted fowling piece in the air, and the 
village beau, seated beside his sweetheart, 
mutters that word as the thought of the 
British ravisher flashes over his mind. 

Strolling from Chew’s house, we would 
pass the Bringhursts, seated on their 
porch, the Helligs, the Peters, the 
Unrods just opposite the old graveyard, 
and the Lippards, and the Johnsons, 
below the graveyard, at the opposite 
corners of the lane leading back to the 
township line. We would stroll by the 
mansion of the Keysers, near the Men- 
nonist graveyard; further down we would 
pass the Knoors, the Haines, the Pastor- 
ius’, the Herges’mers, the Engles, the 
Cookes, the Conrads, the Scheffers, and 
the hundred other families of German- 
town, descendants of old German stock, 
as seated on the porch in front of the 
mansion, each family circle discussed the 
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terrible topic of war, bloodshed, battle, and 
death. 

Nor would we forget the various old- 
time families, bearing the names of Nice 
Moyer — Bowman — Weaver — Bockius 
Forrest — Billmeyer — Leibert — Matthias. 
These names may not figure brilliantly in 
history, but theirs was the heraldry of an 
honest life. 

And at every step, we would meet a 
British soldier, strutting by in his coat of 
crimson. On every side we would behold 
the gleam of British arms, and our ears 
would bh. saluted by the roll of British 
drums, beating the tattoo, and the signal 
cannon, announcing the hour of repose. 

And as midnight gathered over the roofs 
of the town, as the baying of the watchdog 
broke upon our ears, mingled with the 
challenge of the sentinel, we would stroll 
over the lawn of Chew’s house, note the 
grass growing greenly and freshly, heavy 
with dew, and then 


gazing upon the 


IF YOU’D STAYED 


heavens, our hearts would ask the quest 
whether no omen of blood in the s| 
heralded the door and the death of 
morrow? 

Oh, there is something of horror in 
anticipation of certain death, when 
know as surely as we know our own e) 
ence, that a coming battle will send s« 
of souls shrieking to their last accor 
when the green lawn, now silvered by 
moonlight, will be soddened with blo 
when the ancient mansion, now rising 
the midnight air like an emblem of rm 
ease, with its chimneys and its roof slee] 
in the moonbeams, will be a scene of terr 
contest with sword, and ball, and bayor 
when the roof will smoke with the lod 
cannon ball, when the windows will ser 
their volumes of flame across the law 
when all around will be mist and gloo 
grappling foemen, heaps of dying ming! 
with the dead, charging legions, and rec 
ing squadrons. 


IF YOU'D STAYED 


f yd [ miss you every day 


Since you went away from me, 


Miss you more than words can say 


Just as lonesome as can be 


Or lonesomer 


p'raps who knows? 


When the dew-drops kiss the rose, 
And the crickets in the grass 


Chirrup so sassy, goodness knows. 


How I miss you when I come 
Home at night and find you gone, 


Sometimes makes the hot 


tears come 


And again at early dawn 


Guess its then I miss you some; 

No “good-mornin’”’ kiss for mine, 
While a pair of arms slip up 

"Round my neck, and blue eyes shine. 


Here’s your book of Riley rhymes 


Soiled and thumb-marked 


then a tear 


Where you’ve turned a thousand times, 


Saying, ““Daddy, read the Bear,’ 


’ 


Or the “Squirt Gun Uncle Made,” 
Or the “‘Circus Day Parade” 
Oh! I’d read them o’er and o’er 


Little boy, if you'd have stayed. 


D. Muse. 
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ttorneys-at-Law 
versus Lawyers 


by an Ohio Lawyer 


N the preceding papers of this series 
entitled respectively, “Why Blame 
the Courts when the Public is to 
Blame?” and “The Raid on the 
urts,” I discussed certain efforts of 
public to reform the bar and the 
procedure of the courts and also existing 
complaints concerning delays, expense, 
etc., in the administration of justice. In 
the present paper, I propose to discuss 
ertain efforts that have been made by the 
rofession itself at reforming itself in order 
heed the complaints of the public and 
omply with its demands. 
It is certainly appropriate for a profes- 
ion or trade to take a frank look at itself 
| make an inventory and appraisement 
its assets, when, no matter with what 
ison or umreason, dissatisfaction has 
ilvanced to the point where its affairs 
ve been made the subject of considera- 
n by national conventions, leading 
public men, great magazines and news- 
papers and the public generally. It is fair 
) that public to state the case and, if it 
has been improperly or unfairly presented 
any -manner or at any time, to make 
h corrections as are possible and within 
he limits of fair debate. With that end 
view, the preceding papers of this series 
‘re written, and as they have met the 
approval of leading lawyers, magazines 
nd newspapers, I now propose to state 
e case of the lawyers with reference to 
what I know from personal experience they 
ive done to purify and elevate the tone 
the profession itself as being the only 


way in which much good can be acco: 
plished. In this, as in the preceding 
papers, I have taken the stand that the 
public itself is more to blame than the 
profession. I do so as a matter of convic- 
tion, after an experience of over forty 
years as an active practitioner in all the 
courts in all classes of cases, and as a 
student of these very problems during all 
that time. 

The gap between the old-time gentleman 
lawyer and the pettifogger had not yet 
been narrowed down by the commercial- 
ization of the profession which has since 
followed, to the point where it is scarcely 
a perceptible line of demarcation, when 
my attention was first directed to prevail- 
ing conditions as to bench and bar. In 
almost every county in Ohio there stood 
at the head of the local bar at least one 
man who was pre-eminently a gentleman 
and a scholar. To him the other members 
of the bar looked up as to a tribal patriarch. 
Whenever he could be induced to do so, 
he would be placed upon the bench, there 
to remain until death or disability removed 
him, when his place would be supplied 
by another as near his equal as possible. 
I distinctly remember the protest that 
went up in my own county when, upon 
one occasion, it was proposed to place a 
young man upon the bench. He was a 
good lawyer, a studious and persistent 
worker, and had in him the making of a 
good judge. But it was insisted that he 
was too young, had not had enough expe- 
rience in practice and lacked that maturity 
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of judgment necessary to the administra- 
tion of the duties of the exalted office of 
common pleas judge. Later on, he did 
go on the bench, and for more than twenty 
years satisfied both bar and public whom he 
served. 

There were also localities in which more 
than one lawyer of distinction added 
importance to the local bar. This was 
notably so of Lancaster, where the eider 
Ewing, Brazee, Hunter and Stanberry 
created an atmosphere of learning and 
perspicacity scarcely equalled anywhere 
else in the United States. 

* * * 

At the time referred to, however, there 
seemed to be a woeful lack of general 
education among the common run of mem- 
bers of the bar. In my own county there 
were a few members of the ‘bar who were 
so deplorably ignorant, not only as to the 
law, but as to everything else, as to make 
a laughing stock of the whole profession 
to those inclined to be funny, and we also 
had a number of 


decided talent for the profession of law, 
but who had had little or no opportunity 


for education in youth. Some of them had 
studied law while teaching school or 
earning a living at some trade or other 
occupation. They would register as 
students with some lawyer, in order to be 
able to qualify under our then existing 
statute, which required two years of actual 
study; and then borrow or buy the books 
necessary to be read in order to prepare 
themselves for the prescribed examination. 
This examination was usually so much of 
a farce that it became a matter of general 
contempt, not only with the public, but 
with all those members of the bar who had 
any respect for the traditional standards 
of the profession. Indeed, in many cases 
the process of admission to the bar con 
sisted of the appearance in court of the 
candidate and his sponsor, the latter of 
whom said to the court that Mr. So-and- 
So had been registered with him as a 
student for the required two years and 
he believed he was qualified to practice 
law. ‘Very well,” the court would say, 
“Mr. So-and-So, hold up your hand and 
be sworn. You do solemnly swear, etc.,” 
and Mr. So-and-So thereupon became a 
member of the bar. 
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Notwithstanding all this weakness and 
looseness, real lawyers were produced, and 
it is still a question in my mind whether 
we have improved things very much by 
our later requirements. Many years ago 
I was thrown intimately with a tin- 
guished member of the Indianapolis bar, 
and, having learned to my surprise an 
actual experience with one of their number 
in a remote country district that all that 
was required in that state for admission 
to the bar was a good moral character, | 
was disposed to joke with my Indian 
lawyer friend about it. He insisted that, 
after all, it was a question of the sur 
of the fittest, and that, in spite of the wide 
difference between the requirements of 
my state and his own, they produced as 
many good lawyers and judges as we, and 
cited the fact, always humiliating to me, 
that the decisions of the Indiana courts 
were quoted in the books oftener 
those of Ohio. 


| 
OLIS 


than 
* * * 

As a young man, even as a student, I 
was troubled by the thought that after 
all was said and done, the profession 
which I worshipped was not a Jearned 
profession, because so little in the way of 
general education was required, and | 
began early to work for the improvement 
of conditions in that respect. I was thrown 
a great deal with members of the legisla- 
ture, and as time wore on, many of them 
became my clients, and my experience in 
drafting bills has been continuous. Taking 
advantage of the opportunity thus offered, 
I drew and had introduced into the legis- 
lature a number of bills providing for a 
certain amount of general education as a 
prerequisite to professional work. | also 
took an early interest in our county and 
state bar associations, and was for many 
years an active worker in them. So that 
I may claim to speak from experience as 
to the legislative features of the efforts at 
improvement I am discussing. 

Many young men came to me also as 
students, and, later on, an experience of 
some years as a member of the law faculty 
of a university kept me in intimate contact 
with questions, conditions, remedies, and 
results with reference to the profession 
which was to me in the beginning an 
object of adoration, and which I sull 
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heartily admire while compelled to ac- 
knowledge its shortcomings and the failure 
of all attempts to improve it much beyond 
the Indiana standard. .As my friend put 

s, after all, a question of the survival 

fittest. 

considering this proposition, how- 
ever, we must again ask: ‘‘What is a 
lawyer?’ and, having asked and answered 
that question, the admission must be 
frank and free that out of the thousands 
that are admitted to the bar, there are 
mighty few lawyers. 

I speak by the card! 

We tried to improve conditions and 
keep out the incompetents by making 
stricter laws regarding general education. 
They met that requirement promptly. We 
increased the period of study to three 
yeat That meant only one year more of 
patience. We provided stricter examina- 
tions, and they danced up and toed the 
mark just as readily as they had complied 
with all the other conditions. 

* * k 

The proof of the pudding is always in 
the eating, and when I came to my work 
as a teacher in a law school, I gave it up 
once and for all. There I faced on an 
average forty young men, most of whom 
had graduated from college and had already 
passed a year in the law school. No lesson 
was ever too hard for them, and they 
would pass any fairly decent examination 
we could put up to them. In averages 
they were not far enough apart to make 
any difference and scarcely one failed. 
We had exhausted ourselves in methods 
and yet there they were, serene and vic- 
torious, and we were simply compelled 
to hand out diploma after diploma, in 
which we certified that the recipient had 
and was, and we, too, gave it up! Hun- 
dreds of such are ground out from our law 
schools each year! 

And yet how many of them were or 
ever will be lawyers in the larger sense of 
the title? 

Calculated upon the best basis I have 

to statistics and actual observation, 
something less than twenty per cent! 

The others—what becomes of them? 
Business, politics, almost any old thing 
that offers a living and a chance to do 
better. There is no money in law, and they 
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didn’t put in all that time for the purpose 
of becoming lawyers. What then? Pres- 
tige? Yea, verily! It is the “open sesame”’ 
to many things. Politics demands many. 
All of our public offices which imply legal 
education and training, from judgeships 
down, are recruited from the ranks of 
them. Our court houses,and city halls 
are filled with judges, district attorneys, 
prosecuting attorneys, city solicitors, etc., 
who have graduated first from the law 
school and then from the political com- 
mittee and whose tenure of office depends 
upon the incumbent “keeping in with the 
boys.’”’ None of these are lawyers of much 
experience—few comparable with those 
Nestors of the bar who were called to the 
bench, instead of calling the bench to 
them. 

Another outlet for the weakling is the 
collection agency—a hybrid offspring of 
the mercantile and the detective agencies, 
having all the bad qualities of each of 
them and the good qualities of nothing 
in particular. It is a breeder of litigation 
much patronized by the public. The credit 
man’s position in a large mercantile con- 
cern provides positions for relatives and 
friends of the firm who have made the 
mistake of embarking on the wrong sea 
and in the wrong boat and there are various 
other occupations in the nature of hospital 
and ambulance jobs which take care of the 
rest and residue. 

Of those who are not thus absorbed, 
but remain in the “legitimate,” as the 
actor folk put it, very few succeed in 
making more than a decent living, for the 
rewards are not great and never equal to 
the labor involved except in those rare 
instances that come like the good fortune 
which the fairy brings in the household 
tale. 

a * + 

Suggestion has been made that the 
greatest of the evils which seem thus to 
be unavoidable might be overcome to a 
certain degree by a classification of mem- 
bers of the bar something after the English 
system. Just how far we could go in this 
land of the free in putting labels on pro- 
fessional. men is enigmatical. I imagine 
most of our attorneys-at-law would kick 
vigorously at being called ‘‘conveyancer,”’ 
and yet that is a title voluntarily assumed 
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by many learned men in Great Britain, 
because it implies much learning and very 
profitable employment; for a man, in order 
to live up to the title, must be deep in 
the law of real estate, of wills, of descent 
and distribution, etc. 

Shall we, therefore, heed the public 
cry? Shall we attempt more than we have 
done when the public shows neither intelli- 
gence for nor appreciation of any high 
standards that the profession may fix 
for itself? Why try to know the law when 
knowing it brings assurance of neglect 
and lack of remuneration? That trades- 
man will continue to educate his son to 
your chosen profession and will see that 
he gets all the business that he can com- 
mand. ‘That shoemaker will do the same, 
and it is not to be gainsaid that the young 
cobbler may make a real lawyer—better 
often than the son of the judge. Even 
women will aspire, although the quality of 
mind that makes a lawyer is essentially 
masculine. For this reason women will 
never succeed in this profession beyond the 
point of mediocrity. The faculty of 
wrangling should not be mistaken for the 
argumentative one, which is quite a 
different quality. 

* * * 

To the unlearned, the learned professions 
will always wear the glamor of the desir- 
able, and the ignis fatuus of being wise 
will lure the unwise. It is the same as 
to all professions, only the argument is 
of this one of my own; he who turns from 
mending soles to mending souls is in much 
the same mortal predicament. The differ- 
ence, however, is this: there is less room 
for faking and bluff in the law than in any 
of the others, where the operator has it 
all his own way, for the lawyer has ever a 
three-cornered fight and he must of 
necessity be prepared always to give a 
reason, no matter how poor it is. He may, 
indeed, deceive his client for a while, but 
when he gets into court with both judge 
and counsel for the other side to overcome, 
his task is herculean compared with that 
of the man who without opposition, cuts 
you open and removes an organ, or that 
other man who stands up in the pulpit 
and cries: ‘Thus saith the Lord,” with 
none to deny what the Lord hath said. 

It does not seem to help the matter 


much to retort: “‘We are as good as 
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to those who accuse the lawyers of unneces- 
sary delay, useless loss of time, and un- 
remitting vexation. There is still, even 
at this late date, complaint that the 
language of the law is too stilted; there is 
too much Latin and law French; “the 
said party of the first part” occurs too often 
and whatever is left of our wise 
and modern instances seems to be a 
in the flesh of the twentieth century 
tradesman. It is also complained that 
there are too many law books and the 
complaint is not without foundation. 
There are too many books of all kinds, 
But this is the direct result of commercial- 
ism. Your complaining tradesman is the 
party of the second part this time. The 
reports are piling up at an enormous rate, 
but most of them are harmless. 

To the thinking lawyer it is debatable 
as to whether our so-called improvements 
have improved. Certainly converting our 
revered profession into a trade is not an 
improvement. That the tone of the 
profession as to education and cleanliness 
is better may be admitted, but that we 
are making better lawyers is doubtful. 
Certainly we are inadequate to make 
better lawyers than those giants of the 
past who loom up like the Matterhorn, 
but have we indeed improved the average 

-that part which the public knows? We 
have improved their general attainments 
simply because we require more, but can 
we vi et armis enforce a better under- 
standing of those principles which consti- 
tute the law than was obtained by that 
earnest worker, uneducated in the schools 
as to Latin and Greek, 


aws 
norm 


Who, through long days of labor 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies— 


that dreamer, who mayhap of lowly origin, 
possibly a son of ease, whose ideal was 
placed high above the commonplace and 
whose clear vision was never impeded 


by a coin? God may not have blessed 
him with the gift of learning without great 
labor, but He may have conferred upon 
him the great desire, which is sometimes 
better! 

Undoubtedly the greatest evil in our 
profession, the one the public has the 
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most right to complain of, is the exist- 
ence of that member who encourages liti- 
gation; who does not, on ‘all occasions, 
discourage it, as all high-minded lawyers 
who respect themselves and their profes- 
sion, always will discourage it. The man 
who, for the sake of a fee and the adver- 
tisement offered, will allow his client to 
go into court with any case that can be 
honorably compromised, is the greatest 
enemy of his profession. He is the man 
makes the name of lawyer a byword. 
exists in all communities and is well 
own. The fact that the public patron- 
him at all is an indictment of the 
lic which forever refutes the charge 
hich that public makes. How shall we get 
id of him? We debar any attorney who 
ils, just as we send to the penitentiary 
poor unfortunate who stole a ham to 
ep his family from starving. And yet, 
because there is no property consideration 
involved, we allow a practice to continue 
whose insidious influence is worse than the 
plague. We must begin at that point or 
we shall never cleanse the profession. 
After all is said and done, that is the 


final test. The individual! Be he clean 
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and fair-minded, he will reach the high 
places where are only the Zodias SiAHropes 
and all those who, with a whole heart, 
disinterestedly love the study of law—that 
study that only ends with death. Be he 
otherwise—let him grow rich at the trade, 
in the profession, he will never arrive. 

As to the complaining public which has 
always complained, which is still com- 
plaining, it will always, no matter what 
happens, assume the attitude of the 
physician prescribing for the diseases of 
others. But it will never reach beyond 
the field of the diagnostician. When- 
ever it has undertaken to cure, the remedy 
has been worse than the disease itself, and 
it will always be a full and fair answer to 
say, “Physician, heal thyself.”’ For the 
public is not only diseased, but it is eter- 
nally infecting the profession concerning 
which its loudest complaints are heard. 

What we should strive to be is as good 
as ourselves; that is to say, as good as 
our own ideals! 

The profession only can cure itself and 
it must be in those ways wrought out by 
the experience and learning of the craft 
itself. 
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N this glad world, it seems to me, 
A man’s as good as he wants to be. 


The truckman driving his load along, 
With whistled tune or lilt of song, 
Making his task the envy of me 


A man’s as good as he wants to be. 


The workman toiling his full length day 

With muscles that joy in the week end’s pay, 
Unbound by fetters—swinging and free 

A man’s as good as he wants to be. 


The plowman crossing the field at night 
With the day full spent, to the beacon light 
In his home, to his wife and kiddies, three 
A man’s as good as he wants to be. 


’Tis a wholesome, sweet philosophy— 
A man’s as good as he wants to be. 


—George Willoughby. 
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Wonders of Today 


A Story of 
New and Notable Inventions 


ROPELLING its missile by means 
of explosive gas generated by a 
tiny laboratory in the stock and 
discharged by electricity, a breech- 
loading gas gun is one of the latest weap- 
ons which the sportsman is called upon to 


admire and purchase. Earnest I. Fisher of 
W.woka, Oklahoma, is the inventor. 


* * * 


OUBLE-FACED and some- 

what amusing in its effect 
on the owner’s play-mates, this 
doll, seen from the front, is a 
charming fur-clad darling, but reversed is 
a pet puppy. Max Politzer of New York 
City has evolved this clever device, and 
ought to profit thereby. 


* * * 


OON man will be as much 

at home on the water as 
on dry land. Hyman Seltzer 
of New York City has de- 
vised a propeller shaft, multi- 
plying gear and attachments 
by which a man can propel 
himself through the water 
with much greater speed 
than with the leg motion 
alone, and if fitted with life- 
preserving apparatus could 

cover many miles in warm water. 


(s 


ILLED with a paraffine mixture and 

containing a candle much less fusible 
than the fuel, this night 
light, which will burn mildly | 
for many hours, has been 
patented by Charles H. 
Hawkins of Freeport, and 
Charles W. Smith and Her- 
bert E.Schanzenbach of New 
York City, assignors to the Standard Oil 
Company. 





O facilitate wrapping packages, Joao 
Tosta of Lowell, Massachusetts, has 
designed a metallic cross bar and L-shaped 


wires which fasten the package vertically 
and hook firmly together at the common 
point of meeting. 


. 


ORE toys! Here is one consisting of a 
prepared surface on which a number 
of pictures can be formed by 
properly placing small gran- 
ules of various colors, which 
has been patented by Warren 
F. Bleecker of Canonsburg, 
Pennsylvania. The colored 
granules differ in size so that 
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ture once made up can be “‘distrib- 
’ without inspecting the color of each 
This is a decided novelty and one 
welcomed by parents and teachers. 


* * * 


ERE is a device for 

using a propeller 

screw for a rudder. The 

propeller shaft is being 

revolved by mechanism 

working through a tube 

which in effect also an- 

swers for a rudder post, 

controlled by the wheel or other 

ring gear. Herman Wilts of New York 
is the inventor. 


* 


( ; OVERNING completely the mouth 
and nostrils and the proportions of 
fresh air and curative or vapors 


gas 


administered, an apparatus for adminis- 
tering ether, etc., or the self-administration 
of anodynes or curative vapors has been 
invented by Floyd P. Jones of Cleveland, 


110. 


guns now in use, a toy cannon patented 


BEARING a close resemblance to field 
by Carl B. Osborn of San Marcos, Texas, 





contains a sliding chamber moved by a 
lever and communicating with a magazine 
supplying a number of shots without 
reloading. 


OF TODAY 


NSECT traps multiply! The 
“adjustable swatter”’ in- 
vented by Ambrose Vincent 
Kelly needs only to be aimed 
at the unsuspecting fly, cock- 
roach, spider, or mosquito, 
and a pressure on the trigger 
releases a spring which does 
the rest. Boys will cry for it and women 
will claim it as the only perfect swatter 
yet found. 


OW the farmer can provide himself 
with a new kind of weeding-hoe. In- 
tended to be pushed by the operator, it 
ends in a flat supporting blade, behind 


which a weeding blade with a keen point 
and edged blade turns out and cuts off 
the roots of the wild growths. Raymond 
H. Robinson of Sunderland, Massachusetts, 
is the inventor. 


. 


DD “sand toys” in the shape of cloth 
animals, each of which contains a 
spoon with which the 
happy owner can fill 
up the gaily-tinted bag 
with sand have been 
designed by Miss Eliza- 
beth T. Hincks of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 
who will probably find her invention very 
much in evidence on the beaches next 
summer. 


UST at present life-saving devices seem 
to be numerous. A curious life-saving 
apparatus designed by Louis A. Wilcox 


of Chatham, Ontario, Canada, consists 
of a metallic cylinder with pointed ends, 
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forming the flotation scheme of the “‘boat.”’ 
From each of these ends projects an air- 
tube so constructed as to close when sub- 
merged and open to admit air when above 
water, connecting through a bulkhead with 
an inner tube or chamber in which the 
passengers with their food 
and water are bestowed. 
















* * * 











N application of the 
key -opening system 
to cans has been patented by Charles 
Sears Finney of St. Paul, Minnesota. A 
“rip wire’ forms a part of the top of the 
can, and is torn out by the action of a 
strong key. 







RUSHED by the action of certain 
plungers and blocks, the chemicals 
contained in the receptacles of the shell 
illustrated herewith form which, 
when released, are fatal to health and life. 
Franklin E. Arndt of Galion, Ohio, is the 
inventor. 

doubt that 





gases 


There seems to be no reason to 
in due season all shells filled 
















with prussic acid will destroy whole 
battalions without a single chance of 
escape. There are other poisons like 





those used by barbarians which would 
slay with the mere scratch of a missile 
or prick of steel weapon, and the cultured 
civilization of today will probably even- 
tually add them to its present means of 
wholesale slaughter. 









* * * 
INED with grooves containing 

metallic cylinders filled with 
highly inflammable chemicals 
which are stoppered by suitable 
caps that are broken and fired by 
the central bursting charge, is an 
Hak incendiary shell patented by Lewis 
*) Nixon of New York City. 
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OF TODAY 

ITH its blade ground, notched 

numbered to allow a gauge 
to be placed in a position to 
enable the operator to place 
each shingle exactly, a shingling 
hatchet has been patented by 
James M. Chaffin of Brecken- 
ridge, Kentucky. 
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ock 





* * * 














FFECTIVE indeed are these 
small but powerful shears 
for cutting sheet metal work 

on a leverage which is secured 

by linking the blades together at their 
ends, the upper one cutting into a deep 
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channel in the lower blade, and further 
strengthened by journalled links, connect- 
ing the two blades. Karl Johanson of 
Sagamore, Pennsylvania, is the inventor. 





* * x 


ECKLESS submarine savagery of the 

Teutonic warfare has inspired many 
life-saving devices, among 
which the life-preserver °*) 
shown herewith 
neat, convenient, and 
fective. 


seems 
ef- 
It is composed of 
an inner wall conforming 
to the body of the wearer 
and an outer wall of gores; 
widest at the top, neatly 
fitting at the waist and \ 

groin, and easily inflated 

while on the body. Mr. : 
Benjamin Franklin of Chicago, Illinois, the 
inventor, seems to have inherited much of 
the practical inventive genius of his great 
predecessor. 
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Insuring T housands of 
Public Service Employees 


by W. C. Jenkins 


Epitor1AL Note.—Huge Group Insurance transactions by which large public service 
orporations and private businesses are insu¥ing their employees, ranging froma few 
core to many thousand and including such corporations 4s the Philadelphia Company, 
Duquesne Light Company, Pittsburg; Harmony, Butler and New Castle Street Railway 
Company; Southwest Missouri Railroad; Studebaker Corporation; Montgomery Ward 
(¢ Company; B. F. Goodrich Company; National Lead Company; Union Oil Company, 
and numerous other corporations, have suggested to this magazine the timeliness of a 
study into the fundamental principles of group insurance as inaugurated by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, which has insured these corporations. Mr. W.C. Jenkins, who 
writes this article, has visited many public service corporations carrying group insurance 
and has studied the matter at first hand. He treats the subject of group insurance not as 
an entity in itself, but as part of the larger problems assailing public service and other 
utility corporations. 


ROBABLY the greatest problem 
which confronts the American 
public utility, and in fact all 
corporations, is how to bridge the 
1asm caused by the enforced increase in 
the cost of material and labor and the 
decreased price for which the product 
must be sold. Various expedients have 
been tried, some of which have proven of 
material advantage. The holding com- 
pany has been instrumental in effecting 
better methods of financing and managing, 
while at the same time it has established 
more economical methods of operation; 
but in the last analysis, a higher type of 
efficiency on the part of labor must be 
continually striven for by all successful 
corporations, and how to obtain this 
increased efficiency is a problem that calls 
for unrelenting study. 

Corporation methods have undergone 
radical changes during the past fifty years. 
The original companies, in practically 
every line of manufacture, were neces- 
sarily small and simple affairs, and there 
was no organized service. As the number 


of employes increased, better organization 
became a necessity and a more scientific 
system was imperative. 

There have been a number of concrete 
examples whereby expenses have been 
reduced, damage claims lessened and the 
people have been given better service as 
a result of innovations which tended to 
benefit the conditions under which laboring 
men perform their services. 

To inspire confidence and create enthu- 
siasm among men who are engaged in war 
or industry must necessarily be the first 
thought of every man who desires to 
achieve success in an undertaking. Armies 
are often victorious because of the supreme 
adoration on the part of the soldiers for 
their leader, and an enthusiastic belief 
in the cause they espouse. Likewise in 
many industrial and religious undertak- 
ings, success usually crowns the efforts 
of men whose generalship is characterized 
by benevolence and a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the trials and needs of those who, 
as workers, are engaged in the cause. 

It is impossible to foresee all the remote 
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consequences of some well-meant act of 
kindness on the part of corporation offi- 
cials. Every sociolcgical worker under- 
stands that there is a strong practical 
instinct in men which leads them to recog- 
nize favors and remember insults, and it 
has often been demonstrated that the 
greater the consideration on the part of 
the employer for those who labor, the 
better are the chances for success. 
* * k 

In the labor affairs of corporations that 
give employment to many men, the public 
has a vital interest. The people are inter- 
ested in satisfactory working conditions 
for those who labor, and a provision for 
the care of the family of a deceased work- 
man. 

In the smaller companies, or on the 
farm, the public interest is not so pro- 
nounced, for it is of no particular conse- 
quence to the community if some single 
farmer, or a number of them, give little 
consideration to the welfare of employees. 
The work of innumerable farms may be 
performed under satisfactory conditions, 
and it is a matter of no particular import- 
ance what occurs in the management of 
any particular farm, or in several of them; 
so it is with small factories, machine shops 
and other unimportant concerns that do not 
perform public functions. But the public 
utility company does perform immediate 
public functions. The community de- 
pends upon it for the necessities of civilized 
existence and hence it desires to know that 
every element which contributes to satis- 
factory working conditions has been pro- 
vided, so that there shall be the best 
possible results from labor, since reasonable 
prices to the consumer can only be expected 
when the cost of manufacturing the product 
is reduced to the minimum. 

The public is also deeply interested in 
knowing that the families of deceased 
workmen are well provided for, because 
if there has been no provision made, then 
the city or county must come to the rescue 
in order to prevent want and suffering. 
The people are, therefore, deeply inter- 
ested in any effort made by corporation 
officials to provide for the unfortunate 
children and mothers whose supporters 
have been taken from them. 

The corporation that makes such pro- 
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visions for taking care of the famil 
its workmen discovers that intellivent 
employees desire to become a permanent 
part of the organization. The conversation 
of such employees at home is apt to be 
of a friendly nature towards the corpora- 
tion, with the result that the children 
entertain feelings of admiration for the 
work in which their fathers are engaved. 
When boys are able to earn a living, it is 
natural that they should seek employment 
in the corporations that they have heard so 
much about, and toward which they 
entertain feelings of respect. These young 
men are the best to be obtained for the 
reason that they undertake their duties 
in a spirit of enthusiasm and sincerity. 

No system of employment is more likely 
to be a success than that which considers 
the provision for the families of workmen 
who meet with misfortune. The highest 
morale in the services of corporat 
will never be obtained without such 
provision. 

In the early days of this country, great 
enterprises were carried on by individuals, 
and in every case where names and 
achievements have been handed down to 
posterity it is possible to trace a noble 
consideration on the part of the employer 
for the employees. 

* * x 

When the corporation era began to dawn, 
it was supposed that vast capital was the 
all-important requirement, and that work- 
ingmen were simply mere cogs in the 
machine. There was a lack of genuine 
consideration for employees, and_ their 
pleas for better working conditions and 
more satisfactory wages usually fell on 
deaf ears, which compelled the men to 
band themselves together into labor 
organizations in order to obtain what they 
considered their rights. 

The pendulum, which represents the 
interest taken by corporation officials in 
their employees, went to the end of its 
swing and it is now on its return. No 
longer does the successful corporation 
official ignore the needs and happiness of 
employees, and in their altruistic efforts 
are showing consideration which employees 
never before enjoyed. 

The conscientious laboring man does 
not ask for charity and he frowns at the 
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suggestion that he needs it, but he cannot 
look with other than pleasing contem- 
plation upon his employer’s efforts to 
provide better conditions under which 
he can labor, or upon the introduction of 
any plan to remove the possibility of 
family distress in case of sickness or death. 
Realizing the sentiments of the working 
the trend of the times is to show a 
greater care and appreciation for working- 
men, to give ear to their necessities and to 
the value of expenditures for the conser- 
vation of working conditions rather than 
to use similar amounts in providing legal 
weapons to fight employees or their heirs. 

We cannot but commend those corpo- 
rations that have adopted Group Insur- 
ance. It is a move in the right direction 
which, if adopted more generally, will be 
of vast benefit to the nation. Not only 
does it provide for the widows and orphans, 
but eliminates from the mind of the 
workers the fear of possible distress to their 
families in the event of death. 

* * * 

if Group Insurance were a feature of 
our large American corporations, there is 
reason to hope that the difficulties which 
have heretofore occurred between many 
great institutions and those in their pay, 
would not occur in the future. The 
movement is a natural and necessary out- 
come of better relationship between capitel 
and labor. 

What is known as Group Insurance 
differs in important respects from the 
ordinary system of family protection. The 
individual asking to be associated with 
others in arranging for death benefits must 
submit to a medical examination, and the 
chances are great that he cannot pass. By 
taking risks on the lives of men in good 
health only, the immediate possibility of 
paying the amount of the policy is reduced 
to the minimum, and hence those who can 
get the insurance are provided with policies 
at a very low premium rate. 

In Group Insurance the law of averages 
still seems to apply. It is true that many 
men may be covered by this system whose 
physical condition indicates early death, 
yet a large number is included who are 
in the vigor of youth and health, and who 
could not be induced to buy insurance; 


class, 


and so the one class offsets the other and 
the law of averages still governs. 

Group Insurance was introduced and 
developed by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of New Nork. The system as 
operated by the Equitable permits the 
insurance of a large number of lives under 
one general or blanket contract. When 
the group entails no element of adverse 
selection, and conditions as to environ- 
ment and occupation are favorable, the 
Society is not adverse to waiving medical 
examination, providing every member of 
the group is insured. This wholesaling 
of life insurance makes it possible to offer 
the plan under conditions of low cost and 
large liberality. 

The Equitable’s plan of Group Insur- 
ance is usually on the basis of yearly wage, 
so that in case of death the beneficiary of 
the employee receives insurance equiva- 
lent to a year’s salary, payable in monthly 
installments. In some instances em- 
ployers have found it to harmonize with 
their general plans to apply insurance in 
some fixed unit, such as $1,000 to each 
employee. 

x * *~ 

Enterprises which employ a large num- 
ber of workers are communities in them- 
selves, and the distress of one is the distress 
of all; hence whatever tends to ameliorate 
distress is worthy of approbation. By 
throwing around employees this blanket 
of protection and by putting on a reputable 
life assurance company the risk and burden 
which a family cannot well bear, has the 
effect of fraternalizing the organization of 
workers, and leads to high efficiency and 
better accomplishments. The agencies 
which reduce shock and strain as much 
as is humanely possible are the fundamen- 
tal factors which make for stability and 
progress of the nation, and there are few 
innovations that contribute more to this 
end than Group Insurance under such a 
plan as the Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety has been assiduously endeavoring to 
introduce among the corporations. Altru- 
ism of this kind cannot be regarded as a 
species of charity, but rather as a means 
toward the end of establishing the much 
desired condition in human life which 
signifies brotherly love and happiness. 

































SHALL be glad to produce your play 
on this condition—that your death be 
announced on the eve of its produc- 
tion.”” For a fortnight the words had 

been ringing uncannily and insistently in 

Hammond’s mind, weaving like sinister 

shadows through his thoughts. 

As he sat gazing into the wood-fire, he 
saw the slim, writhing form of one of the 
flames separate itself abruptly from its 
indifferent, self-centered fellows, and reach 
out for an instant in his direction. Thus 
had Bangor, the star, the actor-manager, 
reached out to him from the midst of the 
indifferent tribe of the Broadway powers. 

All day Hammond had listened to the 
blizzard roar and swirl out of the North, 
while his little cabin trembled under its 
blows. Latterly its fury had abated, 
diminishing into the steady sweep of power- 
ful winds, wailing through fir and hemlock, 
and keeping the flames from the pine 
chunks leaping upward like animals strain- 
ing for some unseen guerdon dangling 
above. 

Hammond dragged deeply, reflectively, 
at his pipe. 


























































































































His woodsman’s garb con- 
; trasted oddly with his slender hands, and 
with the expression that came brooding 
into his eyes whenever he let his thoughts 
weave like forlorn, errant objects off 
through the dark woods. 

The cabin crouched leagues north of 
Winnipeg, beyond the frozen Churchill’s 
river-arm that reaches across the storm- 
lashed wastes to the bleak expanse of 
Hudson’s Bay, and about on a parallel 
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e Cabin in the 
Northland Forest 


by Newton A. Fuessle 
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with Lake Athabaska, flashing jewel-like 
under the magic skies in summer, but 


darkening into sinister outlines when 
winter extends a burly hand and grips the 
landscape. 

From without came the fitful, whining 
yelps of the sled-dogs, crouched in their 
lean-to, protesting against inaction and 
hungry for the trail. They were mala 
moots, born for loyalty to their master 
and for devouring dour stretches of for 
bidding distance—trail-broken brutes who 
were grateful for the lash-tip—true children 
of the North, responding to the sting of 
hardship like sparks to the struck flint. 

*x ok * 

One of their companions lay sleepily 
at Hammond’s feet. Now and then, with 
attentive fascination, he blinked at the 
wagging flames as though these conveyed 
intelligences of some kind to his canine 
consciousness. Hammond watched the 
animal for a moment, then remarked: 

“You seem to see things, too, Piérre!”’ 

The animal rose uneasily, turned, laid 
his muzzle on Hammond’s knee, and gazed 
steadfastly into the man’s eyes. 

“What is it?’’ inquired the man gently, 
patting the hairy neck. 

“Woo!” was the cryptic rejoinder. 

Hammond rose, crossed to a roughly 
constructed desk, arranged a pile of paper, 
and began writing. The dog, listening 
to the hurrying pen, wondered at the in- 
comprehensible toil of the little, murmur- 
ing steel instrument. Used to the rougher 
tasks of camp and shack, this creature of 
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the wilds must have wondered what this 
seemingly useless labor was for. 

The writer, unconscious of the dog’s 
mental queries, drove his pen on and on, 
striving to keep his thoughts from tearing 
themselves away and taking up their 
flight down the back trail, on over the 
miles, and into distant New York, thence 
into a little New Jersey town where, on a 
familiar street, stood a familiar house. 
He looked at his watch. Eight. Nine in 
New Jersey. The outlines of the familiar 
house rose vividly before him, fairly burst- 
ing with cheer and warmth. At the piano 
he could see a girl, her fingers idling over 
the keys, while the melody that drifted 
from them held something wistful and 
hurt and questioning. 

+ a * 

Unable to drag his mind off the picture, 
he resumed his place by the fire, to let 
the flames saturate sight and soul with 
visions, visions that carried the exile back 
to Broadway, where dwelt his mind, and 
to the familiar street of warm homes in 
Jersey, where dwelt his soul. 

Again he beheld New York’s Mont- 
martre, where writers, artists, actors, and 
singers, drawn like moths to the flame, 
peddle their gifts among the dealers. 
Among these pilgrims had been Hammond, 
who came with scant funds but bales of 
courage, bent on hammering his way into 
a playwright’s career; and he rented one 
of those dwarfish rooms in which more 
than one of his kind had felt the flame 
flicker and go out. 

Into the drab life he led had flamed at 
length Fannie Ferris, who came over thrice 
weekly from Jersey, her music roll under 
her arm, to take lessons from a profane old 
German. At a select little dinner for 
Bohemians in an obscure little eating place 
in Macdougal Street, Hammond met her. 
He looked into her laughing, understand- 
ing eyes, and was conquered. The necro- 
mancy of that glad hour filled and trans- 
formed him. It blent the hitherto single 
ambition to see his name blaze on Broad- 
way with another—to win the heart and 
lay claim to the hand of this creature 
who beamed with a radiance he had never 
seen or known. But it is easier for an 
unsuccessful playwright to win hearts 
than to lay hold of hands in marriage. 
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While Hammond conjugated amo ardently, 
the cautious girl, in turn, was declining 
to wed. But the passing weeks lashed 
them together with the bonds of their 
romance. 

One day came a letter from Bangor, the 
actor-manager, saying he had read Ham- 
mond’s play, “The Finish,” with interest, 
and would like to see him at his apartment 
the next evening. Hammond rushed to 
the telephone and communicated the ex- 
traordinary news to the extraordinary girl. 

“Wonderful!” she exclaimed. “If Ban- 
gor produces it, your fortune is made. I’m 
so glad, I could almost die. You surely 
deserve it.” 

“Your death?” asked Hammond hap- 
pily. 

“No, your success. 
me?” 

His burning thoughts reviewing the 
events of that glad hour, the exile gazed in 
agony at the picture of a girl on the cabin’s 
wall. 

“Lunatic!” he snarled, thinking of what 
followed. 


Do you still love 


* * * 


For now there came to him out of the 
flames Bangor’s shrewd, handsome, able 
face, his clean-cut, decisive manner. His 
incisive speech, his hard brightness of 
mind, the polished surfaces of the intellect 
of a man used to having his own way— 
these rose before him. How he had 
admired, but hated, the other’s efficient, 
dynamic, superior, masterful, egotist’s 
brain! 

He had found the star in a richly-fur- 
nished room, Oriental in key. He found 
the pampered fellow pulling languidly 
at a scented cigarette, waited upon by his 
valet. Gazing at the seemingly effem- 
inate creature, wrapped in the silken folds 
of an exotic dressing gown, Hammond 
could hardly believe that this was the 
proficient player, this the genius of the 
footlights whose superb work thrilled and 
uplifted the flocks of men and women who 
nightly swarmed to the theatre. 

“Then you'll produce it?” ventured 
Hammond after they had talked for half 
an hour. 

“Under one condition,” answered the 
star, a look of cunning coming into his eyes. 

“Name it,”’ said Hammond eagerly. 
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“TI shall be glad to produce your play 
on this condition—that your death be 
announced on the eve of its production,” 
said the actor-manager quietly. 

Hammond’s brain reeled. He hunted 
words for reply, but his mind swam 
chaotically. ‘“‘What do you mean?” he 
asked at length. 

“Just what I say. It’s a good play, but 
nothing extraordinary. It needs the 
proper atmospheric, sentimental, emotional 
background before it can capture public 
attention. It contains a certain morbid 
strain which can be employed to excellent 
advantage if used in connection with—”’ 

“My death?” muttered Hammond 
blankly. 

“Precisely. The announcement of your 
death, properly handled through our chan- 
nels of publicity, may make this play an 
attention-grabber. The idea, roughly, is 
this: An unknown writer comes to town, 
goes the usual route of hunger and despair. 
In the end he decides to run away from it 
all into exile. He loses himself in the 
North Woods, and becomes, let us say, a 
trapper. His friends him, make 
search, but find no clue. If a sweetheart 


miss 


mourns his inexplicable disappearance, 
so much the better,’ added the actor 
cunningly. 


Hammond smothered a cry of protest. 

“Eventually a picturesque fellow trails 
into some northern city, say Winnipeg,” 
“He 
casually tells of the mysterious stranger 
who appeared up in his region, only to 
die of exposure to the hard life.” 

Hammond shuddered. 

“The fellow exhibits a bundle of manu 
script which he rescued from among the 
dead man’s effects. This finds its way 
into the hands of some friend of mine. 
Seeing it’s a play, he forwards it to me. 
I discover in it the earmarks of dra- 
matic genius, and at once undertake its 
production.” 

“What!” thought Hammond. “Go away 
and obligingly die, even for the sake of the 
production of ‘The Finish’?” It 
grewsome. 

“No need,” smiled the star, interrupting 
the other’s outburst, ‘“‘to carry out the 
plot to the letter. I mean to say you 
need not necessarily perish. But I shall 


the star’s words flowed evenly on. 


was 


THE 
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insist that you remain lost for at lea 


two 
years. Then you may come back and 
explain your miraculous return inv 
way you like. Your royalties will be held 


in trust, against your possible return, 
I shall, of course, gladly financ 


your 
plunge into appropriate exile.” 


The offer hung before the younger 
man’s eyes like a weird beacon, crossed 
by the band of a deep shadow. Leave 
Fannie! The temptation swayed lvfore 
him. Success lured through the n of 


his misgivings. But the price! To leave 
this girl without a word—then to horrify 
her with the published story of his death! 

*‘Well?”’ demanded the heartless Bangor. 

“No,” answered Hammond. 
a girl I won’t leave this way. But |'!! do 
this. I’ll swear her to secrecy and explain 
before I go.” 

The actor shook his head, laughing. 
‘**No one but you and I and my press agent 
must know anything about this. Least of 
all a woman! 


“There's 


What’s the answer?” 

The strange proposition simmered in 
the hot crucible of Hammond’s judgment. 
In the end, youth won—youth clothed in 
hope and confidence. Fannie loved him. 
She would be waiting for him. He would 
come back to -her, bringing riches and 
success. 


“All right!” he exclaimed. “I agree!” 
* * + 
The exile’s thoughts came back from 


their journey into the past. The wind had 
died down and now the lonely hut stood 
in the midst of a ghastly, maddening calm. 
The faggots no longer flamed. They had 
sunk into a dull, deep, silent red of embers 
that seemed to bleed. 

Hammond rose, kicked them back into 
life, tossed chunks of pine upon them, 
stood watching the eager, new-born flames 
begin to lick the wood, hungry for the 
honey of its resin. And hope and confi- 
dence sprang anew into the exile’s soul 

His eyes crossed to the calendar on the 
cabin’s wall. Two weeks! They seemed 
like two centuries! His gaze roved to 
Fannie’s picture, and peered into her 
accusing eyes. Always they were sad, 
and gentle, and reproachful. Again his 
judgment wavered. His reason told him 


that his gamble with fate was justified, 
that he had been right in accepting the 
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stern conditions as the price of success. 
But another voice cried out that his was 
the unpardonable sin. 

The solitude was growing unbearable. 


What kept Jacques—Jacques Campeau, 
trapper and voyageur, whose shack he was 
occupying while the other was making a 
dash to Lake Athabaska for supplies 


Jacques, the man who had agreed, after 
iltitude of explanations from Ham- 
mond, to carry to Winnipeg the grotesque 
tale of the exile’s coming and of his death. 

“Sacrél” had roared the French-Cana- 
dian, ripping out a string of oaths. “‘Baim- 
by you wan’ me tell dem een Weenipeg 
gue vous eles mort! Non, non, non, non!”’ 
the simple woodsman had _ shuddered, 
raising his big hands to his face as though 
to shut the vision out. Then he fell upon 
his knees and crossed himself devoutly. 
“Mais M’sieu,” he protested, “je vous 
prie, don’ deman’ that I do anyt’ing lak 
dat!” And he called pitifully upon the 
Virgin to have mercy upon them both. 

Impatient with the other’s scruples, 
Hammond doubled the sum he had offered 
in payment for the service, so that at 
length the trapper’s righteousness caved 
in, and he agreed to do as M’sieu bade. 

It was agreed that on Campeau’s return 
from Athabaska, he and the dogs were 
to start on the bitter voyage to Winnipeg. 
All day Hammond had cursed the fury of 
the blizzard which was retarding the 
experienced musher. All day he had 
counted the slow hours, eager for the 
sound of sledge-runners, for the blustering 
greeting of the giant. 

* * * 


a 


foward midnight came faint, familiar 
the muffled rattle of harness, the 
hard, gasping breath of dogs. Hammond 
bounded to his feet: and threw open the 
loor, to behold in the light of moon and 
stars, against the snowy landscape, hud- 
dled in a strange heap on the sledge, the 
figure of Jacques, silent and immobile. 


° 7 
sounds 


The head, enclosed in its great parkah 
hood, was sunk forward. Hammond 
leaped past the exhausted dogs toward 


their master, seized him by the shoulders, 
shook him. 

“Jacques! Jacques!” he cried with 
poignant concern. 


No response. Looking closer, Hammond 
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saw that the other was lashed to the 


sledge. He cut the leather thongs with his 
knife, and dragged the helpless form with 
difficulty into the cabin. 

Ghosts of memories of the hours that 
followed haunted Hammond for months— 
Jacques beak of a nose frozen as white as 
chalk; the savage incoherent patois mut- 
terings; the blood-freezing blasphemies 
against the storm; the yells at imaginary 
dogs that ripped off his lips; the wild, 
staring, bloodshot eyes; the breath that 
reeked with fumes of the big drunk at the 
Lake; hurled into the room volcanically 
by the giant’s racking cough. 

Hammond chafed the frozen nose with 
handsful of snow, pulled off the ice-caked 
boots, labored over the helpless hulk of a 
body as he strove to restore its feeble 
vitality. He thrust a pot of coffee upon 
the fire and fed the steaming liquid to the 
babbling giant as to a child. At last the 
wild, staring look flickered out of his eyes, 
they closed contentedly, and the anxious 
watcher felt reassured. 

But soon the woodsman began to shiver 
violently, and the watcher’s fears came 
whirling back, intenser than before. The 
shivering, ended, and his hand reached for 
the other’s forehead in apprehension and 
found it burning. Fever! Cursing the 
doctorless wilderness, Hammond rushed 
for an ice-pack. 

To die of pneumonia is terrible. But 
to be present while penumonia wrenches 
and racks, not knowing what to do to over- 
come it, is even worse. Yet this watcher 
was torn by no love for the sufferer. To 
Hammond, this fellow was only a link of 
bone and muscle and inferior intelligence 
in the chain of success he was forging. He 
cared no more for Jacques Campeau than 
for the wilderness which begirt them. He 
needed this man to complete his program, 
needed him for courier and trailer, to lurch 
into Winnipeg and give utterance to the 
lie. And this was the hour for action. 
He could not let him die. 

‘Jacques! Campeau!’’ cried Hammond, 
bending over the figure on the bunk. 
“Listen. Do you hear me?” 

“‘M’sieu,”’ muttered the sufferer, opening 
his eyes weakly, dazedly. 

“You’re all right,” 


said Hammond 


tensely. ‘That was a bad storm, but you’re 
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all right. In a few days you’re going to 
Winnipeg for me. You shall be well paid. 
You shall have fifty dollars—a hundred— 
think of it! Cent piastres, Jacques!’ he 
repeated in French. 

“Hein,” drifted from the other’s cracked 
lips. 

“Cent piastres!”’ cried Hammond. 
must go! You promised!” 

The trapper strove to answer, but a 
fit of coughing garbled his words. 

Hammond looked hopelessly on and 
groaned. He sat down on the edge of the 
bunk. No longer did he feel the doubt of 
of the passing days as to the conditions 
Bangor had dictated. His resolution had 
hardened into inflexibility. He would 
perform his share of the pact. And he 
had to have this link of bone and muscle 
and inferior intelligence. 

“Jacques!” he called again, laying 

desperate hold of the other’s shoulders. 
“Campeau!” And as the woodsman’s eyes 
came slowly into view back of narrow, 
heavy-lidded slits, Hammond pleaded on: 
‘Promise me again, mon ami, that you will 
go to Winnipeg for me.” 
” muttered the other heav- 
ily. His eyes opened farther. A look that 
Hammond was never to forget was in them. 
“Weenipeg! No, by gar! She—there!” 

“Who?” demanded Hammond, startled 
at words and tone. 

“She there—elle est la,” 
trapper, trembling. 


“You 


““‘Weenipeg, 


repeated the 
“It was my home— 
Weenipeg. I—poor man—but she love 
me—say she marry me 

Hammond bent nearer, piecing together 
with difficulty the broken sentences. 

‘say she marry me,”’ the words drifted 
on. ‘Poor man! Eh bien—I go ’way 
com’ here—hunt—trap. I want to get 
riche for her—’fore I obey the gre’t call. 
I work lak un dog—one year. Baim-by 
I return to Weenipeg with my pelts. An’ 
bad men steal them.” 

The halting words came to an end again, 
interrupted by another fit of coughing, 
more violent than before. The listener 
waited. He had relapsed into utter silence. 

“Jacques Campeau have not’ing left— 
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only dogs an’ sled. He beg food—he rx 
here. Two year. Once more he mu 
to Weenipeg. He sell his pelts. \ 
gre’t happiness he go find his cherie 
She—have not wait for heem. She | 
marry—”’ 

In a hoarse, harsh whisper the tra 
had uttered the closing sentences. 

* * * 

The hours that followed shouldered 
other like animals in a pack, like her 
embodied misgivings, crowding each « 
savagely to get at Hammond and to 
at his soul. 

Campeau’s recital had filtered into 
listener’s ears like a knell, transforming 
passing hours into torture. It was mor 
a stern, graphic message from the sul 
scious than a tale from this thing of |! 
and muscle and inferior intelligence. 

And now the watcher’s thoughts swu 
measuredly to and fro between the agony 
in this lonely hut and the pain which he 
knew had entered like a thief into that 
familiar home in New Jersey. 

What had he done? 

The rhythmic sweep of his thoughts to 
and fro between the seen and the unseen 
gave him a strange clairvoyance. Remorse 
filled and terrified him, shattered his whole 
understanding of success, and brought its 
tower of strength crumbling down in a 
heap. 

His vigil was a long one. Not u 
the second day did the trapper die. 

Hammond dug a grave in the snow and 
buried the woodsman, out of the pool of 
whose sluggish intelligence had risen that 
gleam of Light which had never come to 
him before. And he buried something else 
in the same wilderness grave—his pact 
with Bangor, the actor-manager. 

Now the exile lashed supplies to the 
sledge, tightened the harnesses of the dogs, 
and headed them toward the Southland. 

After a while he turned to look back, 
to gaze for a moment at the cabin, now a 
fast-disappearing blot upon the glittering 
waste—the far spot to which he had had 
to journey in order to find the soul within 
him. 


ntil 





PERSONAL confession now 

and then is a relief to the 

editor. Amid the grind of 

going over page after page, 

month after month, won- 

ys dering how things can be 

written and said in a 

way that will be attrac- 

tive, the most wearing work is that of 
editing. The shading and value of words 


have a vogue, and one must be eternally 
“up and doing” to keep up with the subtle 


changes. When an article is published 
there are people kind enough to say, “How 
easily you seem to write,” “What a facile 
pen you have.” 

The late John Hay once told me that 
there never was a time when it was not 
agonizing to revise his own manuscript 
and that the average author seldom made 
less than five revisions of his manuscript. 
The changing of a word often impairs or 
strengthens an idea and may utterly ignore 
the original meaning. The substitution 
of one word may emasculate a sentence 
or torpedo a paragraph. 

An artist entered my den the other day 
and found me concentrating my wearied 
brain on a piece of copy which I had been 
going over to find out what I intended to 
say in the original draft. He found me 
changing a word here and there, crossing 
and criss-crossing lines to indicate correc- 
tions, and grimly commented: “Do you 
know that is just like painting; the artist 
stands before his picture with his palette 
and dabs more color here, softens it a bit 
there, and I have just realized that you 
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writers go through the same ‘color and 
shading’ process.” 

On a visit to Scotland, the late Andrew 
Lang gave me startling instruction in one 
sentence, burred with rich Scotch accent. 
“First,” he said, “be full of the feeling 
of what you are trying to say or write, no 
matter how the words may seem jumbled 
in the first draft which should include the 
statement of fact, pithy and positive; 
then a long, flowing, graceful sentence, 
then the conclusion eased off by another 
rolling sentence.” 

“‘Wisdom”’ comprehends much more than 
the word “knowledge” because it implies 
judgment. Words to me have their rela- 
tionships quite as distinctive as family 
ties. Adjectives and adverbs seem to be 
cousins, and along comes old uncle noun, 
proper or common, with his nephew pro- 
noun, which represents the poor relations 
because we have them always with us. 

When all is said and done, the most 
wonderful joy that can come to a person 
is being able to express himself, either in 
writing, speaking, or in the making of 
things, for art is, after all, nothing more 
than expression of the creative instinct. 


* * * 


HEN we speak of black and white 

we naturally think of newspapers, 
books, or something literary, but it has 
a new significance in these days of elim- 
inated German aniline dyes. Last year 
Dame Fashion realized that all of the frills 
would not be possible if certain dyes were 
absent, so “‘the die’? was cast, and novel 
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BUNKER HILL MONUMENT 
There is something in the name “ Bunker Hill’ which 
emphasizes the purposes of the Bunker Hill Boys’ 
Club in looking after the boys—citizene in the making 


combinations of black and white | n 
to supplant the sickly green, the ca! ow 
crushed strawberry and other dec: it 
colors. 

The edict is significant in spre: 
the gospel of thrift, which usually st 
lates the exercise of rugged common 
Clothing manufacturers have even iss:ied 
warnings that they could not guaranice 
“fast” colors, and would not be held 
responsible should a new garment change 
color over night. This would suggest a 
vogue of white, which should be enthu- 
siastically hailed by the laundrymen «nd 
cleansers, and would have delighted the 
heart of Mark Twain. 


* * * 


HE “push and pull together’’ spirit 

which lies latent in every city helped 
recently to provide $125,000 for the Bunker 
Hill Boys’ Club in Boston. Teams were 
judiciously organized and the campaign 
launched with committees that were real 
“working committees.’”’ The former presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
G. E. Smith, and Mr. Bertram G. Waters, 
at one time captain of the Harvard football 
team, kept the boys stirred up, just as 
if the scheme were a game on the gridiron. 
Carroll J. Swan, the irrepressible and only 
Carroll, furnished cheers for the workers 
and music that spurred them on against 
great obstacles. 

In the last week, day after day, the 
teams lunched together at Ford Hall, and 
the progress of the campaign marked “in 
plain figures” on the blackboard inspired 
much enthusiasm. There were cheers for 
everybody when the campaign closed in a 
pyrotechnical blaze of good-fellowship and 
the feeling that a good deed had been 
accomplished. 

At the final luncheon, Mr. L. B. Fish, 
former president of the American Bell 
Telephone Company, and former senator 
Hon. Albert J. Beveridge were the speak- 
ers. The movement has its economic as 
well as its altruistic side, and the boys of 
Bunker Hill will ever have reason to be 
grateful to the men who stood by their 
guns and faced the big and little financial 
magnates with the fearlessness which char- 
acterized their forbears in 1775. 

Talking with Mr. Walter M. Lowney 
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of chocolate fame, who was present, he 
insisted that such movements are neces- 
sary now and then to burnish up a man’s 
philanthropic impulses. If the natural 
inclination to give a tithe of all earnings 
to a good cause is stifled, generosity be- 
comes atrophied. Then some men wonder 
why what they have accumulated does not 
seemn to give satisfaction and “taste good.” 


* * * 


F' /R many years I have attended great 
conventions, witnessed notable dis- 
cussions and debates in Congress, in 
Parliament and in the Reichs- 
tag; been present at myriads 
of mass meetings in widely 
varied causes, but never, at 
any time, have I heard woman 
so wonderfully deified as at a 
meeting of the Women’s Pub- 
licity Association in Boston. 
Mrs. Hall, one of the speak- 
ers, was for twenty-three years 
a missionary in Congo; her 
narrative was simple, spon- 
taneous and replete with in- 
teresting incident. She had 
been over two hundred and 
forty-seven miles of the same 
trail that Livingstone traveled 
in darkest Africa. She had 
mingled with the lepers, and 
helped to save the cannibals 
who insisted that white people 
were merely ghosts because all 
the rest of the people they 
saw were black, and they 
were quite ready to make of 
her a tempting viand at their 
feast. Under the torturous 
sun of the equator, on the 
continent of Ham, she carried on the 
glorious work of American womanhood. 
The next speaker was Miss Ida Vernon, 
for sixty years a favorite on the American 
stage. She has spoken the lines of others, 
and charmed audiences from behind the 
footlights, but had not dreamed that she 
could make a “real speech” of her very 
own. With all the modesty and sweet 
simplicity of an old-fashioned girl of six- 
teen, she recounted the incidents of her 
life. Born on the briny deep, the first 
land she ever touched was Boston. After 
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her debut at the age of twelve, she played 
with Edwin Booth, with Forrest, was 
seventeen years with Charles Frohman, 
and fourteen years with the famous Union 
Square Stock Company in New York. 
Her professional career adds to the glory 
of the achievements of American women 
and to her profession. For ten years she 
has been with William Hodge, and never 
was a tribute more gently and sweetly 
spoken than the one she paid to Mr. 
Hodge. 

Running the blockade during the Civil 
War, she was arrested by General Butler 


IDA VERNON 


and confined in Fortress Monroe, finally 
arriving at Wilmington, North Carolina, 
where she was given a veritable ovation. 
Her experiences immediately prior to the 
fall of Richmond; the privations during 
the siege when draperies were torn down 
and used for clothing and every sacrifice 
made for the lost cause; when the colored 
troops entered the city and later when 
Union officers detailed special guard for 
her home; walking down the desolate 
streets; sleeping in the Capitol; the 
terror of the people when it was realized 
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that the city had fallen, all were described 
with remarkable vividness. 

She was obliged to ask protection, and 
General Ripley detailed a sentinel to guard 
her and her home. One day while walking 
down the cobble-stoned street, a tall man 
approached, and the soldier accompanying 
her saluted him. He asked the soldier 
if this were an arrest, and upon being told 
that the lady was being protected, placed 
his hand upon her shoulder and said: 
“God bless you, my child. May you 
always find a good man to protect you,” 
then passed on. She asked the soldier 
the name of this man, and was told that 
it was Abraham Lincoln. 

Ida Vernon may have had her triumphs 
on the stage, and indeed the plaudits of 
stardom, but none of her achievements 
could possibly have surpassed this recital 
of the sweet-souled actress of three score 
and twelve, still earning her livelihood, 
giving to her.auditors the cheerful and 
happy message of a long and useful life. 
It was a picture of the career of a noble 
woman, recalling Frances Willard, Eva 
Ballington Booth and Julia Ward Howe. 

She was given an ovation appropriate 
for a queen by those who heard her on this 
occasion, and somehow the force of her 
message, her plea for sweetness and whole- 
someness in life, was a more graphic picture 
than could ever have been portrayed 
behind the footlights. She shows the same 
exquisite taste, the same conscientious 
sincerity in her lines—always happy in 
her parts, whatever may be assigned her, 
whether it be what is called a “feeder” 
role so that others might receive stellar 
glory, or as a star herself—always the 
same; a life that inspires is that of Ida 
Vernon. 

* * « 


ECORDS of national events would be 
incomplete without at least an allusion 
to the butterfly life at Palm Beach, the gay 
resort which is distinguished in having a 
fabric named after it. At one time of the 
season or other, no matter how brief it 
may be, fashion flits that way, shakes 
its plumage and moves on like a bird of 
passage. 
Those lazy, hazy days on the stretch of 
beach where Ponce de Leon thought to 
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find the fountain of eternal youth, mus: be 
enlivened in some way, sO a moving pic- 
ture machine was requisitioned, and no 
mere actors, but “‘real’’ society ladies and 
gentlemen took part in the drama filined. 
An admission fee of $5.00 a ticket was 
charged, to lend a tinge of exclusiveness; 
still it is safe to say that the boy with his 
nickel enjoys his “Diamond in the Sky” 
with all its thrills, as much as the $5.00 
ticket-holders at Palm Beach. 

The production of the film indicates 
how it may be possible to preserve ey cry 
phase and angle of American life, from the 
ephemeral flight of the butterfly of fashion 
to the work of the toilers. There is no 
limit to the possibilities of presenting 
every phase of American activity through 
the medium of the film—except, possibly, 
to reproduce Billy Sunday! He refuses, 
with $150,000 dangled before him—but 
Palm Beach succumbed. 


* * * 


REAL test of beliefs in the ideals of 

democracy is furnished in one brief 
campaign to an individual candidate 
who thinks present primary methods 
represent the “‘voice of the people.” A 
few friends gather, and, with kindly or 
ulterior purposes in mind, insist that he 
is the one man to carry the day. They 
tell him that they will see him through, and 
he feels that human friendship is blossom- 
ing most luxuriantly. Later it is discov- 
ered that there are other little groups 
who have their favorite to put forward; 
then the situation complicates. There is 
a little matter of expense involved to just 
send a letter to each man in a ward or 
district, announcing his position. This 
means money. 

In spite of the corruption acts, there 
are many things to be done to raise money 
in a perfectly legal and proper manner. In 
the primaries, the people often elect their 
officers without seeing them or knowing 
anything about them except their “prin- 
ciples” announced in a rubber-stamped 
circular. 

The fundamental idea of the republic is 
eliminated. Citizens are not to assemble 
in caucus or mass meeting to deliberate 
and talk over things and know each other 
in a good old-fashioned town meeting 
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rap.” The chances of the average 
ing man without means or backers 
get a start in public life is becoming 
re remote. Analyze the career of every 
n who has reached any degree of dis- 
tion, and you find that behind him 
men actuated by personal pique or 
bition, or perhaps with some ulterior 
rpose of their own in view. Politics 
kes strange alliances, for every election 
ls foes of the past now allies, and con- 
sely. The primaries are, in many 
tances, a travesty on the theory that 
people rule, when voters 
ye party help nominate an 
pposition ticket with sinister 
The percentage of 
sters at the primaries and 
poll list also tell a story of 
w the active and alert mi- 
rity can continue to control 
w, and always, under the 
ilty primary methods. 


rpose. 


* * * 


N the Art Gallery at the 
Exposition were separate 
rooms devoted to the work of 
twelve distinguished American 
artists, and here the influence 
and growth of American art 
was revealed, marking the 
lvance by decades. 
More than three hundred 
1 fifty priceless canvases, 
luding some of the master- 
ieces of Europe—from Flor- 
e, Brussels, London, Madrid 
Paris—were shown. In 
twelve rooms devoted ex- 
lusively to modern artists the 
itors were furnished a per- 
spective of art history that has 
wakened the widest interest. 
he collection of old masters 
the adjoining room made 
curriculum complete for 
he public to study exhibits 
the art world from the very 
lawn of art. The Chinese 
1 Japanese collections went 
ck many thousands of 
years. The canvas, “Breaking 
Home Ties,” around which 
tered thousands of people 


at the Chicago World’s Fair, attracted 
those who admire the work of various 
American artists, and from this they gained 
a better understanding of the wealth of art 
that has been produced in America. 

There were portraits of the late Secre- 
tary John Hay and Mrs. White and “The 
Egyptian” and “The Dancing Girl” in 
the “Whistler” room. In the sombre 


light of that room one could almost feel 
the genius of James McNeill Whistler, 
the American boy who went abroad and 
studied art. He succeeded in bringing 
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BANANA LEAVES, BY AXEL GALLEN-KALLELA 
This is one of a large number of canvases by the great Finland painters 
that hung in the Norwegian section in the Fine Arts annex at the Expo- 
sition. Gallen, as he is best known, is one of the new figures in modern 
European art and was accorded the medal of honor in the international 


section of awards 
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the scoffers to his feet. The enthusiastic 
comment of the hundreds of visitors to the 
Fine Arts Building showed that the poten- 
tial power and influence of this exhibit upon 
the life of the people will mark an epoch in 
American art. People who go to Europe to 
see ruined historic shrines and the work 
of masters realize how ever westward the 
course of artistic empire is taking its way. 
The virility and alert tendencies of the 
times tend toward the utilization of the 
benefits of art by the people in making 
better homes, inculcating an appreciation 
of the meaning of pictures as well as their 
uses as adornments. 
* rs 


RSTWHILE Jewish Rabbi, now leader 

of an institution known as the “Sunday 
Commons” in Boston, Dr. Charles Fleis- 
cher is a man whose personality fairly 
radiates amiability and gentleness. In 
his public talks, however, he has a vigorous 
way of thrusting a rapier into popular 
fallacies, and a command of language 
which enables him to make mere words 
work wonders. His recent book, “Ameri- 
can Aspirations,” shows him as an idealist 
of ideals. 

His epigrams and comments on eco- 
nomic questions seem to set the thought 
currents in motion, and his work has 
attracted widespread attention. He insists 
upon ‘‘Americans for America, and America 
for the world,” and has declared America 
a human country, the first really human 
civilization in recorded history. 

“American Aspirations’’ comprise a col- 
lection of brilliant tabloid essays—the 
aspirations with which he closes the 
services of the “Sunday Commons.” The 
story of the human race, he writes, is told 
in the struggle to make commonplace the 
excellence of the one or the few, and he 
insists that democracy knows its greatest 
to be of the same stuff as the average. 
America can and will save herself, and 
there is a ringing note in his aspiration 
on American faith. 

The dominant note struck in all of 
Dr. Fleischer’s addresses is ‘‘democracy,” 
in which he sees a wonderful vision of 
co-operation. He draws a picture of old 
institutions and new and in the 
spirit of a crusader, shows that “thoughts 


ideas, 
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are things, and institutions are the bod 
of which ideas are the souls.”” Man a: 
men, he believes, represent conditions p 
and present. “In the past it was m 
in the future it is men,” is one of his si 
tillating phrases of compendious meani: 
His tribute to “The Melancholy Day 
varied by his expressions on resurrect 
would seem to indicate a more religi 
trend of thought that other of his p 
nouncements apparently deny. In « 
trast to this is his story on “‘Life,’’a trib 
to springtime in the full tide of its glory. 
He pays tribute to “Peace,” which 
predicts is coming, when every nati 
is recognized in itself, and all the natio1 
can join in the spirit of love on the ha 
of justice. He calls the United States 


“state of mind,” and the history of Ameri 
a progressive tale of faith in Man, rep: 
senting a determination to make ea 
individual count in effecting a more perf 
realization of ““democracy”’ as the dominant 
influence of the ages. 


* * * 


VERY month we receive most inter 

esting letters concerning various arti- 
cles in the NATIONAL, and have concluded 
to print some of the letters that are received 
as they indicate more clearly public senti- 
ment than even the comments of men of 
distinguished fame. 

The following letter from Mr. Frank 
Ferdinand, prominent merchant of Bos 
ton, is a pertinent comment on a most 
important question before the people: 

In the NATIONAL MAGAZINE of February, 
Charles W. Hall wrote an article on the 
“‘New Military Policy’’ which in my estima 
tion is hitting the nail on the head, but I 
think he did not go far enough. If you will 
ask any person you meet if they respect a 
regular soldier of the United States, either 
on the street or at any other place, they will 
say “‘No!’’ Howcan you expect decent Ameri- 
can citizens to enlist in the regular army 
when we have officers who despise them, 
think less of them than they would of 
dog, and most of the citizens think the same 

There should be a national law passed 
that every young man from seventeen to 
twenty-five years of age should serve three 
years in the militia and not lose his em- 
ployment. It would be necessary to drill 
only two hours and a half once a week and 
then have rifle ranges furnished by the 
State where they could go on holidays or 
Sunday afternoons to get rifle practice 
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SUMMER 


ite of Frieseke’s work is sunshine. 


-BY FREDERIC 
winner of the grand prize for painting in the American section at the recent Exposition. 


CARL FRIESEKE 
The paramount 


He has mastered the problem of optimism in his painting as no master 


of modern times has been able to do 


[ wish that article of Mr. Hall’s could be 
t into every daily newspaper in the United 
tates, not once, but each month for a year, 
1 if the government, state and nation, 
ild raise such an army, when trouble 
ne we would have men with intelligence 
| patriotism, fighting under their own 
ers, and as one man told me in the Civil 
ir, Speaking of a certain captain, ‘‘Why,”’ 
aid, ‘those men would follow that captain 

rough h—1!” 

Yours truly, 
FRANK FERDINAND 
* * * 

politics, the dinner table discus- 
drifted to a heated argument as 
to whether American men “know how to 
ike love.” A charming foreigner, form- 
erly an actress, insisted that unless an 
American had Latin blood in his veins, or 
1 lived abroad, he did not know how to 
ike love, and that this was the chief 
ison why a titled foreigner so often wins 
hand of the romantic heiress. She 
imitted, in her arraignment, that while 


FROM 


$10n 


Americans make the most unsatisfactory 
lovers, they are usually the best husbands, 
and insisted that while an American girl 
could have her affaires du coeur with the 
foreigners, when it came to the serious 
proposition of marriage, her own country- 
man far excelled his outland rivals, since 
he steadily works for those he loves. 

The average American resents even the 
convention of dressing in evening clothes, 
and the good opinion of his associates 
would not be enhanced to find him per- 
fumed and “dolled up” like a French 
gallant or English exquisite. Every girl 
must have her romance, and find her 
“Prince Charming,” but when she faces 
the prosaic matter of living her life, with 
the experience of the age of discretion, she 
finds that an American who knows how 
to make money and seeks chiefly to pro- 
vide a home for his wife and children, 
is the truest and most devoted lover after 


all. 
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N an article published in the Philadel phia 

Ledger, Mr. L. A. Coolidge, Treasurer 
of the United Shoe Machinery Company, 
Boston, and also Chairman of the Welfare 
Department of the National Civic Feder- 
ation, points out some of the direct and 
indirect advantages of welfare work. One 
day I found. him at work on the railroad 
train, going over the manuscript of a life 
of General Grant, which will soon be 
published in the “American Statesmen”’ 














LOUIS A. COOLIDGE 

Treasurer of the United Shoe Machinery Company 
series. A busy man is Louis Coolidge, for 
he has been a frequent contributor to maga- 
zines, and has kept his “pen” busy in 
spite of his active responsibilities as a 
corporation executive. 

One thing in life Mr. Coolidge insists 
upon is to reduce human waste. Condi- 
tions under which workers live and labor 
must be improved constantly, because 
such improvement contributes to their 
health, knowledge, contentment, and, in 
logical sequence, to their skill. Welfare 
work is not charity, although it may pos- 
sess elements of philanthropy. Those who 
further it may be actuated by philan- 
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thropic motives, but if they hope to n 
their work enduring they must pro 
along strictly business and commer 
lines. 

“The motive which actuates the 

ployer,’ states Mr. Coolidge, “may 
interest in the well-being of his worke: 
a philanthropic motive, if you please, 
it must justify itself in increased indust 
productiveness or it will fall of its « 
weight.” 

In one of his characteristic epigram: 
states: ‘You cannot saddle industry wv 
sentiment and make much progress un 
the saddle helps to ease the seat, and « 
tributes to the comfort of both horse 
rider. The minute it begins to irrit 
either man or beast it will prove a handi 
to speed and physical endurance. Th 
i$ no plant, however small, in which pro 
sanitary conditions are not necessa1 
Every establishment might well adopt 1 
motto ‘Good surroundings, good heal 
good work,’ and live up to it, for in tl 
six words are contained the whole law 
gospel of welfare work.” 

There has never been a day when labor 
has been so well paid as now in the Unit: 
States, and that does not mean a slacker 
of the tendency to constantly better 
ditions; which goes on despite the foo! 
agitation that Tom Reed defined as ; 
‘passion for petrifying emotions into law.’ 

“The most effective of all germ-killer 
sunlight,”’ insists Mr. Coolidge. ‘‘Where 
daylight is available it should be utilize 
to the limit; otherwise, there should 
artificial light, properly placed and 
telligently distributed. Plenty of light : 
in accident prevention.”’ This is certainly 
the dominant note in the factories whi 
Mr. Coolidge represents. He is not o1 
Chairman of the National Civic Fede: 
tion, but adds the practice, in his own cor- 
poration which has made a most wonder! 
showing in recent years. 


* * * 


RIM satisfaction comes to those pay 

ing rents of twenty-five dollars more 
or less each month when they realize that 
there are millionaires in New York w! 
pay $30,000 a year rental for houses of 
twenty-six rooms. At this price it would 
seem that every breath drawn within the 













wills would be practically inhaling gold 
dust. In leasing apartments at this fancy 
price, the real estate agent undoubtedly 
ternly insists that the tenant shall harbor 
no children or dogs” and require “no more 
repairs.” 

On the basis that a man’s rent should 
equal one-fourth of his income, the lessees 
of these quarters must have a salary check 
or income of at least $120,000 a year, not 
counting the expenses of a little outing 
now and then at a summer or winter resort. 

There is an economic reason for the 
demand for apartment houses, and some 
of the millionaires who have built palatial 
homes in New York would, no doubt, 
be glad to escape the taxes, repair and 
upkeep expense, and pay the rent named 
in these fabulous figures. It is possible 
to spend any amount of money to live in 
New York, and still the “Child’s” lunch 
and a room for a dollar a day can be found 
by the thrifty ones from the country who 
must have their fling of just “going to 
New York,” breathing the golden-tinted 
atmosphere of the modern Babylon, and 
blinking at the bright lights of Broadway. 


* * * 


N' )WHERE is the “high cost of living” 
more strikingly exhibited than in the 
cost of fuel among the very poor, who can- 
not afford to buy their coal by the half-ton 
or ton and must purchase it by the bag. 
A twenty-five pound bag of nut coal costs 
fifteen cents, sixty cents a hundred, or 
twelve dollars per short ton of two thou- 
sand pounds, and the coal is often very in- 
ferior at that, leaving a large percentage of 

h or slate and slag unconsumed. 

There has been to date absolutely no 
provision for the protection of the millions 
of private citizens in the way of informa- 
tion about the various coals put upon the 
market, their proportions of ash, stone, 
volatile matter, etc., and their compara- 
tive excellence. About all that the average 
man can do is to make up his mind as to 
how much stone and ash he has bought as 
fuel, and how much he has paid for “‘kind- 
lings’ (wood, charcoal, etc.) to get it 
alight and to keep it going, and when it 
is too bad, buy of another and possibly 
more reliable concern. 

It would be perfectly easy for the 
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Federal government to remedy _ this, 
because the experts of the Bureau of 
Mines at Washington are constantly 
testing the coals offered and being deliv- 
ered to fill the contracts for coal furnished 
to the government to the value of $7,500,- 
000 annually. Not only samples of the 
coal offered for sale, but successive sam- 
ples of the coals actually delivered are 
received at the Bureau of Mines. 

For hundreds of years the great and 
dominant races of the world have dwelt 
in the north temperate zone, and have 
fought for generations against the Arctic 
cold, which for so large a portion of the 
year invades their homes and demands 
a most costly provision of heating appa- 
ratus, fuel, warm clothing, and _heat- 
producing foods to keep them alive and 
enables them to work. This contest with 
every year has grown more costly, as local 
supplies of fuel are exhausted and the 
great mining interests have been consoli- 
dated and monopolized. 

Certainly the least that a paternal 
government can do in addition to the seiz- 
ure and destruction of adulterated and 
harmful foods should be to inform our 
people what kinds of coal are richest in 
actual caloric energy, and free from value- 
less mud and steam. 


* * * 


___ is nothing so elusive as thought, 
and as I sit night after night in the 
library and read the storied wisdom of 
the ages represented in the books which 
line the walls, I think what wonderful 
libraries the world would possess if all the 
noble thoughts of the people in a single 
day could be caught in a mental camera, 
and then edited and preserved for posterity 
as the flash of ideas with which the world 
is constantly surcharged. 

There is no person, who does not, at 
intervals in his life, have a gleam of in- 
spirational thought that would help his 
neighbor if he could grasp it and put it 
into words, but usually before it can be 
adequately expressed, it has passed into 
the oblivion of forgetfulness. How often 
have I been amused at the conversation 
overheard on the street, in a railroad 
station, a hotel, at a friend’s house, a 
theatre lobby, or a street car, where a 
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chance remark scintillates with repartee, 
but before I can catch it—it has passed 
like a sunbeam. 

Life is very simple after all, and nine- 
tenths of all literary effort is the elabora- 
tion of a fact or fancy common to all of us, 
and when we read it, we compliment our- 
selves on having harbored the same idea, 
and say, ‘“That’s so, that’s so, why didn’t 
I think before to say it in that way?” 
These geniuses who think they are creators, 
are, after all, no more than reflecting the 
opinions of the world-at-large, because the 
writer can never exist without the reader 
and it is the search for expression within 
the average person that makes readers. 
There must be an audience for the speaker. 
It is the audience that grows eloquent more 
often than the silver-tongued orator, who 
happens to be attuned to carry the refrain 
like the Aeolian harp of ancient days. 


* * * 


MODEST little magazine is The Writer, 

announcing its mission in black letters 
on a gray-blue cover, as ‘‘a monthly maga- 
zine for literary workers.” Edited by 
William H. Hills, it has become standard- 
ized as a veritable textbook for authors. 
In its files are rare essays, written by such 
men as Robert Louis Stevenson. Walter 
Pater’s essay on “Style” was published 
in 1898 in The Writer. Frederic Har- 
rison’s “On Style in English Prose,” ap- 
peared the same year. Then there were 
“The Art of Fiction,” by Walter Besant, 
a treatment of the same subject by Henry 
James, recently deceased, published in 
1899; Herbert Spencer’s widely discussed 
“Philosophy of Style,” which appeared in 
1990. Many of these were written before 
the authors became famous, and forecast 
in a way their successful careers. 

Things worth while are preserved in 
The Writer, because it does not deal with 
“short-cut”? methods of authorship. It is 
essentially a craftsman’s magazine, treat- 
ing of subjects interesting to experienced 
writers, as well as affording encouragement 
to beginners. 

Years ago, the editor, Mr. Hills, in the 
drowsy routine of an afternoon’s proceed 
ings in a convention of the National 
Editorial Association at St. Paul, read a 
paper which is today remembered by many 
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who were present at that meeting. 
that same time, Mr. Adolph Ochs of 
New York Times, made a most not 
address, and in looking back on the m 
ing, it recalls a roster of young aut! 
there assembled who have since beco1 
more or less famous. Often hav 
intended to look up the proceeding 
that meeting just to find out what 
particularly remarkable about those pa 
and addresses, which, in a way, fi 
shadowed the careers of the earnest youn; 
people who felt in those days that on t! 
shoulders rested the cares and respor 
bilities of the universe. In the meantime 
The Wriier continues as young as « 
despite its years of good work. 


* * * 


YNICAL, he was, for he had never been 

in the newspaper business, and insisted 
that the average Sunday newspaper story 
was enough to disgust any man. Society 
news, divorces, murders, all the gruesome 
things of life are featured, and yet they 
escape the censorship that would ruth- 
lessly condemn a moving-picture screen 
showing these same things. Editors would 
do better to reprint some of Dumas’ 
novels, or the raciest chapter of Shakes- 
peare, for either would be of more interest 
than the bulk of the stuff that is printed. 
The reader is told how to grow fat if thin, 
and how to grow thin if fat, and ¢iscussion 
waxes strong on the momentous question 
of “should women propose?” or how 
dispose of garbage, or commit suicide i 
a new way. 

The average magazine reader, with < 
due respect to the newspapers, finds that 
the newspaper story needs verification 
before it can be relied upon. The stately 
newspapers that feel they are fulfilling the 
functions of magazines with some of their 
Sunday editions are sadly underestimating 
the intelligence of the average reader, for 
it would be interesting to know exactly 
what proportion of a Sunday newspaper 
is actually read. The scattered and 
abandoned want ads and real estate sec- 
tions only indicate that it is Sunday, and 
when the children have had the captions 
on the funny pages read to them there is 
a lull that invites the “Sunday newspaper 
snoozer.”’ 
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at Constitutes a 
Decent Living? 


by Earl G. Manning 


HE recent death of Thomas 

Shevlin, the millionaire lumber 
baron of the West, one of the most 
heavily insured men in the United 
has occasioned wide comment. 
The various companies in which he was 
insured will pay his widow and the sur- 
viving partners in his business, something 
over a million and a half dollars. As in 
every other phase of life, the greatest 
publicity attends the unusual, and in this 
instance the size of the insurance and the 
fact that he had been insured but two 
months and had paid one premium only 
on one million dollars of the total, makes 
it unusual enough to command widespread 
ittention. 

The general benefits of life insurance 
even today are but imperfectly understood, 
mainly because they have not been gener- 
ally advertised. There are some twelve 
million houses in the United States and 
ninety-five per cent of these are insured 
igainst fire. There are one hundred 
million people in the United States and 
but eighteen per cent are insured; these 
figures tell their own story. 

What constitutes a decent living? That 
depends entirely upon the man and the 
method of life his income and inclination 
justify. But getting down to basic princi- 
ples, a decent living may be termed a 
condition which permits of having proper 
food and housing, and which will allow for 
normal growth and healthy development. 

Now it has been proved conclusively 
by social economists that in large centers 


states, 


and thickly populated districts, a widow 
and two children, the average American 
family, cannot live decently on less than 
fifteen dollars a week, without sacrificing 
something of health or of education, or 
of the various qualities which go to make 
individuals efficient social units. This 
income, theoretically, should continue in- 
definitely, but. the difficulty lies in being 
able to accumulate a sum large enough to 
establish it. It is conceded, however, that 
it should continue at least twenty years, if 
the children are five years or under, be- 
cause it would give the mother the chance 
to bring them up to maturity, so that they 
in turn could support her. 

The sum of money, figuring at a con- 
servative interest return necessary to pro- 
vide this income of fifteen dollars a week 
for twenty years is twleve thousand dol- 
lars—this then we can consider the 
minimum estate. 

Now, it would take a great many years 
for a man on even a good income to ac- 
cumulate twelve thousand dollars, by the 
usual methods of saving. Here is where 
the value of life insurance asserts itself. 
By the payment each year of from two 
per cent to two and one-half per cent of 
the principal sum, or from two hundred 
and fifty dollars to three hundred dollars 
a year, this estate of twelve thousand 
dollars can be established immediately, 
and is payable at death. If the insured 
does not die, the reserve values in the 
policy build up each year a contingency 
fund which can be used to purchase an 
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annuity for the insured and his wife, to 
provide for them in their own old age. 

But what of the man who cannot afford 
to put two hundred and fifty dollars to 
three hundred dollars a year into life 
insurance? A question very much to the 
point, but very easily answered. Admit- 
ting that fifteen dollars a week is the 
objective minimum income to be estab- 
lished by life insurance, we will have to 
consider what is the least amount of 
money which will create this income for 
even a short period, and we find this 
interesting fact: The average premium 
paid in America per one thousand dollars 
of insurance at all ages is approximately 
thirty-two dollars per thousand. Let us 
assume for the sake of an example that 
the most money a man on a small salary 
could afford to lay aside for insurance 
per year is fifty dollars. This would buy 
about fifteen hundred dollars worth of pro- 
tection. At his death, this fifteen hundred 
dollars, under the income options which 
are a part of every insurance policy, will 
produce an income paying fifteen dollars a 
week or sixty-five dollars a month for a 
period of two years. 

Having in mind that the duration of this 
income should continue twenty years, the 
man carrying the insurance naturally looks 
forward to the time when he can extend it 
farther than two years. Accordingly, by 
adding two thousand one hundred dollars 
more, making the total three thousand six 
hundred dollars, the minimum income is 
extended from two years to five years. 

By this you may see that every man can 
create a minimum living income for his 
family for a certain number of years, by 
means of life insurance. The number of 
years the income is to run, depends entirely 
on how much money he can afford to pay. 

Carrying out this idea, the writer has 
evolved a table which shows a suggested 
amount of insurance which might reason- 
ably be carried by men on incomes of from 
one thousand dollars to five thousand dol- 
lars. This table shows how much insur- 
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ance is necessary to maintain the mii 
mum income of fifteen dollars a week « 
sixty-five dollars a month for a giv 
number of years, and the approxim: 
cost, basing the premium of thirty-two 
dollars per one thousand dollars whi 
is the average rate paid in America tod: 


Suggested 
Amount of 
Yearly Insurance to 
Income Carry 
$1,000 $3,600 
1,200 4,000 128.00 
1,500 5,000 160.00 
1,800 5,500 176.00 
2,000 6,000 192.00 
2,500 9,000 288 .00 
3,000 12,000 384.00 
3,500 13,500 432.00 
4,000 20,000 640.00 
5,000 25,000 840.00 


Approxima 
Duration « 
$15 a We ch 
Income 
For 5 year 
For 53 yeal 
For 7 year 
For 7} year 
For 8} year 
For 143 year 
For 20 year 
*See footnot: 
*See footn 
*See footn 


Gross 
Yearly 
Cost 
$115.20 


This is no visionary or untried schen 
as most of the larger companies have bee1 
using it for several years. Its great valu 
lies in the fact that the insurance a mat 
already has taken can be used to. 

The value to beneficiaries of havin 
policies payable monthly, instead of in a 
lump sum, is very important. One o! 
the largest companies recently made 
canvass of the beneficiaries who had been 
paid five thousand dollars or more, in 
lump sums during the preceding ten years, 
and they found these astonishing figures 

Ninety per cent of these beneficiaries 
had used or lost all of the money at the 
expiration of seven years, and so few had 
any money at all, that it is safe to say that 
one hundred per cent of the money which 
had been carefully designed to provide 
incomes for many years was entirely gone 
after ten years from date of payment by 
the company. 

It is not difficult to see that unless proper 
measures are taken to “insure the insur 
ance,” as well as the life that the trans 
action is only half done. 


*On amounts over $12,000 the $15 a week 
income is extended beyond 20 years, or a 
larger income is established for 20 years and 
longer. 


Epitor’s Note.—The Manning Home Budget which is in the form of an expense book has been 
designed by Mr. Manning to help people in apportioning their income so that they can live decently 


and have something at the end of the year as a surplus. 


It shows what the average man in America 


is doing with his income and how much may be expended on food, clothes, rent, operating 
expenses, advancement and insurance and saving, and allows for a record to be made every 
day of these expenditures 
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W hite Chrysanthemum 


A Japanese Romance 


by 
Mary Grant Judd 


WO men stood together in that 
most enchanting spot on the 
globe, a Japanese park in cherry- 
blossom season. Arnold Taggert, 

big, broad-shouldered, looking the athlete 
every inch of him, was nevertheless artistic 
to his finger tips. He was a young Cali- 
fornian artist who had come to the Orient 
to catch something of the illusive charm 
of Japanese art and this first glimpse of the 
wonders in store had almost taken his 
breath. 

“How perfect it all is,” he exclaimed 
as he sank down for a moment on one of 
the low, red-blanketed benches scattered 
about in the park, “so much beauty seems 
almost unreal.” And then after looking 
a moment longer he burst out, ‘Why, 
Paul, old man, if I could put on canvas 
what I feel at this moment I would be the 
creator of a real work of art.” 

Taggert’s companion, practical Paul 
Merrill, said nothing, but it could be seen 
that even his prosaic soul was moved by 
the loveliness all about him. 

And truly the park presented a beautiful 
spectacle. Overhead the branches spread 
away into a pink mist like the hint of 
dawn, and swaying in the breezes sent 
showers of delicate petals to the ground. 
Happy, laughing children ran about bat- 
ting their white-feathered shuttlecocks 
into the air in their favorite game of 
“hanc.” Their elders sat quietly talking 
under the trees, or, visiting the tea houses, 
sipped the national beverage. The park 
was thronged, for during the cherry- 


blossom season the people turn out en 
masse and enjoy a three weeks’ holiday. 
Utterly unconscious of the addition they 
gave of the charming picture, they stood 
in groups on the small rustic bridges look- 
ing down at the lotus lilies in the water 
below. Or, meeting with new friends as 
they strolled along, they could be seen. 
exchanging greetings and bowing cere- 
moniously over and over. An occasional 
double jinrickashaw passed, bearing two 
sweet-faced maidens smiling bashfully and 
whispering demurely behind their fans. 
And everyone—children, young folks, and 
old people bent almost double with age— 
carried bunches of the fragrant blooms.,, 

After enjoying the scene for some time, 
Arnold and his friend strolled towards the 
lake where an exceptionally charming tea- 
house invited their fancy. The porch of 
the building spread out over the water, 
and here on mats upon the floor the people 
sat sipping their tea. In a far corner of 
the porch alone was a young Japanese girl. 
Arnold was struck at once with her exquis- 
ite beauty and grace. It could be seen that 
she belonged to the highest class of Japan- 
ese, for the long sleeves of her pearl-gray 
kimono were marked in white with the 
crest of an ancient family. Her “obi” was 
rich in texture and coloring, and the purple 
and lavender and pink shades of her under 
kimonos visible at her throat and in the 
opening of her sleeves melted into each 
other like the colors on a pigeon’s breast. 
She was holding a great white chrysan- 
themum in her hand looking down at it 
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with all the tender affection one gives to a 
living thing. 

Arnold’s artist soul was set aflame. It 
was only the restraining hand of his less 
impulsive companion that kept him from 
rushing up to the fair stranger and throw- 
ing himself at her feet. 

“Steady, steady, old man,” his friend 
cautioned, “you’re forgetting that she 
probably doesn’t speak English, and even 
if she did, she wouldn’t notice you. Do 
you suppose in a land where it is consid- 
ered a breach of etiquette to walk down the 
street with a man of long acquaintance that 
a young woman will talk to a stranger?” 

“T’ll set a new fashion,”’ Arnold declared. 
“T learned some Japanese on the boat 
coming over, and here’s where I put it into 
practice.” 

“Are you bewitched?” Paul Merrill 
almost shouted. 

“T believe I am,’”’ Arnold answered with 
a twinkle in his eyes, whereupon he delib- 
erately walked up to the little Japanese 
maiden and bowing awkwardly in a poor 
imitation of the common salutation, stam- 
mered, ‘‘Ko-niehi-wa?” 


The girl raised her liquid eyes to his for 
the fraction of a second and a faint color 
crept into her cheeks, but she said nothing. 

> . . 

““Ko-niehi-wa?” Arnold said again, this 


time with more determination. 
deska?”’ 

The most alluring and fleeting smile 
crept to her lips, but still she was silent. 

Arnold became desperate. “How do 
you do? That’s a beautiful chrysanthe- 
mum you have. You’re very beautiful. 
I think I could love you.” He blundered 
on in English, dimly conscious that Paul, 
in a far corner of the porch, was convulsed 
with laughter and surprised to note that 
this fact didn’t bother him in the least. 
But a sudden look of fear in the girl’s face 
brought him quickly to his senses, and he 
moved away just as an oldish Japanese 
gentleman came towards her. 

Then Arnold decided to try a more 
roundabout method of meeting this girl 
who had interested him so strangely, and 
going up to the stranger said, ‘““The park 
makes a very charming picture, does it 
not?” 

“Indeed it does,” replied the Japanese 
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gentleman in the best of English. “I 
presume it is new to you.” 

“This is my first visit to Japan,” Arnold 
replied. “My home is in America. I am 
here to learn something of your art and 
perhaps to make a few sketches myself.” 

The conversation continued, and Ar- 
nold learned that Mr. Nakazawa was a 
Japanese official of no little importance, 
and that he had traveled all over the 
world. The young girl was his daughter, 
Miss “White Chrysanthemum,” but 
though her father had traveled so exten- 
sively, she had never been out of Japan. 
It was the dying wish of her mother that 
she should never become “‘foreignized,”’ as 
Mr. Nakazawa put it with an apologetic 
bow. 

Arnold called Paul over to meet his new 
friend, and then to his joy was presented 
to “O-Kiku-San,” and heard her lisp in 
pretty faltering English her pleasure at 
meeting the “honorable ’Merican mans.” 

On the way back to the hotel both men 
were unusually silent. The fact was, Paul 
was becoming really alarmed. The affair 
was going altogether too far to suit him. 
He had heard before coming to this land 
of its lovely women, how travelers were 
sometimes so enamoured that they forsook 
their own country for the sake of the fair 
strangers, and he knew that the artist, 
impetuous and beauty-loving, was deeply 
moved. 

“Confound it,” he burst out at last, 
laying his hand in his awkward way upon 
his friend’s shoulder, “I know I’m mixing 
in what doesn’t concern me, but why are 
you doing this, Taggert? You can’t be 
serious.” 

“Of course not,” Arnold said, “but inter- 
ested, deucedly interested and fascinated.” 

“Give the whole thing up,” his friend 
urged. “Send our regrets and say it will 
be impossible for us to come tomorrow.” 

But it wasn’t impossible the artist 
protested. He couldn’t give up this chance 
to become acquainted with some of the 
best social class in Japan. It would mean 
much to him in his work. He wanted to 
go, and what was more, he would go. 

So Paul, with misgiving yielded, and 
the next day saw the two Americans as 
guests in the Japanese home. They found 
the place entirely charming—the pretty 
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rden, the artistic home and the dainty 
laughter anticipating their wants as she 
deftly waited upon them made Paul’s 

e grow longer and longer. He had never 
seen Arnold so interested in a woman 

fore and he left the house in gloomy 
nood. 

After that it came about quite naturally 
hat the American artist should become a 
frequent visitor at the home of the beau- 
tiful O-Kiku-San. While he studied Jap- 
anese art and tried to capture its allusive 
charm, he fell mrore and more in love with 
the dainty maiden who at last had con- 
sented to pose for his pictures. The days 
slipped into weeks and the weeks into 
months. In vain Paul Merrill remon- 
strated. In vain he pointed out the attrac- 
tions of California. Japan and Miss 
“White Chrysanthemum” were all that 
mattered. And so at last, despairing of 
getting his friend to go with him, Merrill 
returned alone to America. 

k * * 

Then one day they were married. O- 
Kiku-San was dressed in a white robe and 
wore a silken veil and looked for all the 


world like the White Chrysanthemum for 


which she had been named. It was a sol- 
emn wedding, for O-Kiku’s father was not 
quite willing to trust his young daughter 
to a foreigner. 

They left the city and went to live in a 
tiny house at Kumamoto by the sea. Here 
Taggert worked at his pictures and was 
unbelievably happy. O-Kiku had been 
trained from childhood in every house- 
wifely art and her charming grace seemed 
to permeate the whole house. Arnold 
delighted to see her in the morning flicking 
her little paper duster into every nook and 
corner or carefully folding up the quilts 
of the “futon” and putting them in the 
closet behind the folding doors. Then she 
would go into the garden to feed the gold- 
fish which scurried to the side of the minia- 
ture lake at her coming. This done, she 
always picked two perfect long-stemmed 
flowers and arranged them in the vase of 
the alcove. It was a fancy of Arnold’s, as 
long as they were in season, to have her 
place nothing but white chrysanthemums 
there. 

Although Arnold had studied Japanese 
so diligently that he was able to converse 
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remarkably well in the language, O-Kiku 
insisted upon twisting her pretty lips into 
English words. When she would announce 
with a shy smile and bow “Meester Tag- 
gart, dinna’s retty,” and then break into 
a rippling laugh, Arnold found it so con- 
tagious that he threw back his head and 
they laughed together like pleased children. 

In the evening he liked nothing better 
than to row her out to a small island not 
far distant and there to wander about as 
the day gloomed into night. She shrank 
close to him in the stillness of the thick 
woods and all the love of his nature seemed 
to flow out to her in protection. 

Arnold often received letters from Paul 
Merrill urging him to come home. He 
was taking the whole affair too seriously, 
his friend said. Of course O-Kiku-San 
was delightful and Arnold had enjoyed 
his life with her, but he must consider his 
art. Already he had quite a following at 
home and with the development which 
his life and study in Japan had given him 
would no doubt forge rapidly to the front 
and make a name for himself. It was 
ridiculous to bury himself in that heathen 
land. As for O-Kiku—of course it would 
be hard on her for a time, but such things 
did not affect these people deeply. Her 
father had been opposed to the marriage 
all along and no doubt would be glad of a 
divorce. Poor, blundering Paul, how little 
he knew of the depth of the love in the 
heart of O-Kiku. 

At first Taggert paid no heed to his 
friend’s letters; then, as mail after mail 
arrived from Yokohama bringing word, not 
only from Paul, but also from other friends 
and from his family, Arnold’s struggle 
began. He loved O-Kiku with every 
fibre of his being, but what they all said 
was true, he must think of his art. He 
attempted to picture his wife among his 
friends at home, but try as he would, he 
could not imagine her in that strange en- 
vironment. And all the time he hated 
himself for harboring such thoughts. When 
he looked at O-Kiku after one of these 
struggles, he felt as though her pure gaze 
must penetrate deep into his guilty soul. 

And poor little O-Kiku, with her woman’s 
intuition, knew that something was wrong, 
but only blamed herself. She had been 
trained never to show grief, and now, 
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though her heart pained her sadly, went 
smiling about her work. What could it 
be? Had “honorable lord” tired of 
“humble Kiku?” No, for he still called 
her ‘“Yamabato”—wild pigeon—as he 
pressed her lips in the foreign way called a 
kiss. O-Kiku learned to associate her 
husband’s fits of depression with the com- 
ing of the mail, and whenever she heard 
the postman’s call of ““Yuben” she would 
run and hide with her sleeve pulled over 
her eyes, until she had stifled the beating 
of her heart. 
* * * 

When first married she had forsaken the 
Buddha of her fathers for the Christian 
God of the American, and now became 
haunted with an awful fear lest Buddha 
was seeking revenge. Unknown to Tag- 
gert, she purchased some small household 
gods, and at night when all was quiet and 
Arnold was fast asleep, she would steal 
out of bed with palpitating heart to place 
small rice cakes and cups of “sake’’ before 
the images. If “Kami” would only forgive, 
she prayed, he should have food and 
flowers.in plenty. She would go to the 


temple every day with money for the 
priest, and besides all this, a small lamp 
with fragrant incense would always be 
kept burning to please the spirits of her 


dead ancestors. Only wouldn’t “Kami” 
help her to find the cause of her husband’s 
trouble and to win back his love again? 

Poor little wife. She grew frail and worn 
under the strain. Often when in the 
evening she sang to the accompaniment 
of her samisen, her voice trailed off into 
unexpected minors, and once when she 
knelt beside Arnold as she offered him the 
coals in the “‘hibachi” to light his cigarette, 
a hot tear fell upon his hand. 

He picked her up in his arms as he would 
have done a troubled child and soothed 
her with pretty Japanese phrases. He 
noticed now for the first time how pale 
and sad she looked and his heart smote 
him. He had been a brute, so taken up 
was he with his own affairs that he had 
failed to notice the trouble of little O-Kiku. 
Now he no longer cared what his friends 
might think, he would take his wife with 


him to America. There he would | 
her a pretty Japanese bungalow by 
sea, and while he went on with his w 
they would be as happy as ever. 

But when he tried to explain all thi 
O-Kiku the look of terror in her 
deepened and she ran from him into 
garden. 

Next day as he returned from a tri; 
the city, he thought it all out. In his han 
he carried a letter from his mother sayin; 
that she longed to see her son and woul 
gladly welcome his wife. A check for the 
passage home was enclosed, and there 
seemed to Arnold no obstacle left in 
way of his return. 

“O-Kiku, beloved, where are you?” 
called as he fairly ran into the hor 
“little wild pigeon, come to me.” 

But there was no answer. He ran fro 
room to room calling loudly, but only + 
sound of his strained voice came back 
him. Then he thought of the summ 
house. Of course she was there and 
hiding just to plague him. Naug! 
O-Kiku, she should be scolded for gi\ 
him such a shock. 

And there he found her. She 
dressed in her white bridal robe and he 
long silken veil wound about her throat was 
stained with scarlet. A small dagge 
clasped tightly in her hand told the 
story all too plainly. 

In an agony Arnold knelt beside her. 
He took her in his arms, calling her every 
endearing name he could think of, but for 
a long time there was no sign that she 
heard. Then at last the drooping lids were 
raised, and a look of love unutterable 
filled her face as she murmured, “Yurushi 
kudasai” (please forgive). Then she was 
gone. 

They draped her white kimono about 
her and buried her in the little garden 
where she had been so happy and the 
grief-stricken Arnold returned to Amer 
After many years he still loves to linger 
by the sea as night comes on. Sometimes 
he sees a sweet dream face of O-Kiku, and 
stretching out his empty arms toward it, 
hears the murmur, “Yurushi kudasai,”’ as 
it fades away. 
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Heart Sonne 


The making of a book by the people is a most fascinating process. 


Thousands of letters were received every 


week when Heart THRops and Heart Soncs were in the making, bringing contributions and selections 


direct from the homes of the people. 


The beginning of the new book HEART LETTERS has been most inspiring, 


ind promises to be the most fascinating book yet published. Next month we will print a large number of HEART 


|_LETTERS contributed by subscribers. 


Send in some letter that indicates the heart impulse of your favorite 


author or public man, or it may be some old letter in the garret written to mother or father during war times, 
or perhaps some love letter that tells a life story. When these letters are collected in one volume, you will have a 
bundle of human documents that never has been excelled.—Epitor. 


HE celebrated William Cobbett, 
whose energy and genius made 
him prominent as a_ political 
writer in both England and 
began life by enlisting in a 
regiment, later stationed at St. 
n, N. B., in which he was rapidly pro- 
‘ted until he became sergeant-major, 
| when he insisted on being discharged 

given the highest commendations 
his major and the general commanding. 


erica, 


‘or some unknown reason he made serious 


ould’s letter to me of the 2d inst., 


lajesty 


he was in h 
berth. 


rges against three officers of the regi- 

nt, but did not attend the court martial, 
ing to France, where he remained some 
e. The following letter, written by 
of the accused, is slightly objurgatory 

tone, as is not to be wondered at under 
circumstances: 


[ can only now annex a copy of Sir Charles 
from 
ich you will see that the three culprits 
ve been most honorably acquitted, and 
ich has since been approved by His 
In my letter to P: of the 27th 
, I desired her to inform you that the 


villain who had exhibited the charges against 


thought proper to disappear, though not 


till after he had put us to all the trouble and 


pense in his power. Report says he has gone 
France, and I shall only add that I wish 
, as he fully deserves a warm 
He only gave in the names of forty- 
ven non-commissioned officers and privates 


f the regiment to Sir Charles Gould as his 


idence to support him in the business, all 


{ whom appeared at the Horse Guards ‘and 


before the court, not one of them having a 
word to say, nor did they know what brought 
them there. We were also obliged to have all 


or the greatest part of the officers here who 
came home with us, with upwards of twenty 
non-commissioned officers and privates; so 
you can easily judge what trouble the scoun- 
drel has put us to on the occasion, for which 
I hope he will be damned. 


RESENT-DAY New Yorkers would 

find it hard to realize that The Bat- 
tery ever presented the gay. springlike 
appearance it wore as described in a 
letter written by Margaret Fuller Ossoli 
nearly seventy-five years ago: 


May 26, 1842. 

The Battery is growing charming again, 
now that Nature has laid aside her pearls 
and put on her emeralds. The worst of it is, 
crowds are flocking there morning and even- 
ing; yet I am ashamed of that anti-social 
sentiment. It does my heart good to see the 
throng of children trundling their hoops and 
rolling on the grass; some, with tattered 
garments and dirty hands, come up from 
narrow lanes and stifled courts, and others 
with pale faces and weak limbs, the sickly oc- 
cupants of heated drawing-rooms. But 
while I rejoice for their sakes, I cannot over- 
come my averson to a multitude. It is so 
pleasant to run and jump and throw pebbles, 
and make up faces at a friend, without hav- 
ing. a platoon of well- dressed people turn 
round and stare, and ask, ‘‘Who its that 
strange woman, that acts so like a child?” 
Those whoare truly enamoured of Nature love 
to be alone with her. It is with them as 
with other lovers; the intrusion of strangers 
puts to flight a thousand sweet fancies, as 
fairies are said to scamper at the approach 
of a martal footstep. 

I rarely see the Battery without thinking 
how beautiful it must have been before the 
white man looked upon it; when the tall, 
solemn forest came down to the water's 
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edge, and bathed in the moonlight stillness. 
The solitary Indian came out from the dense 
shadows, and stood in the glorious brightness. 
As he leaned thoughtfully on his bow, his 
crest of eagles’ feathers waved slowly in the 
gentle evening breeze;* and voices from the 
world of spirits spoke into his heart, and 
stirred it with a troubled reverence, which he 
felt, but could not comprehend. To us, like- 
wise, they are ever speaking through many- 
voiced Nature; the soul in its quiet hour, 


listens intently to the friendly entreaty and 
strives to guess its meaning. All round us, 
on hill and dale, the surging ocean and the 
evening cloud, they have spread open the il- 
luminated copy of their scriptures—revealing 
all things if we could but learn the language! 


HARRY HOUDINI AND HIS MOTHER 


The Indian did not think this, but he felt it, 
even as I do. What have we gained by 
civilization? It is a circling question, the 
beginning and end of which everywhere 
touch each other. One thing is certain: they 
who pass through the ordeal of high civili- 
zation, with garments unspotted by the 
crowd, will make far higher and holier angels; 
will love more and know more than they who 
went to their Father’s house through the 
lonely forest-path. But looking at it only in 
relation to this earth there is much to be 
said in favor of that wild life of savage 
freedom, as well as much against it. It 
would be so pleasant to get rid of that night- 
mare of civilized life—‘‘What will Mrs. 
Smith say?” and “‘Do you suppose folks 
will think strange?’”’ It is true that phan- 
tom troubles me but little; having snapped 
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my fingers in its face years ago, it mainly 
vexes me by keeping me forever from a [ull 
insight into the souls of others. 

Should I have learned more of the spirit’s 
life, could I have wandered at midnight with 
Pocahontas on this fair island of Manhat!an? 
I should have, at least, learned all; the soul 
of Nature’s child might have lisped and 
stammered in broken sentences, but it would 
not have muttered through a mask. 


wn the approach of the fourteenth 
of May, a day held sacred to the 
mothers of the world, this letter from 
Harry Houdini, the famous “handcuff 
king,”’ has a special significance: 


My dear Mr. Chapple: 

Strange feelings come over me, for your 
letter has arrived at a most psychological 
moment—two years ago this very midnight 
(1913) my beloved and saintly mother closed 
her dear eyes in eternal sleep, taking a rest 
she always refused whilst with us, always 
saying that some time she would have all the 
rest she wanted. 

The world has changed for me since that 
date; I feel like a child who has been taken 
to the railroad station by mother, train rushes 
in, mother manages to get aboard, and before 
my very eyes away goes the train and mother 
on board. Here I am left alone, on the sta- 
tion, bewildered and not knowing when the 
next train comes along so that I can join 
mother; and wait I must until the Great 
Train Despatcher ordains my train time 

I enclose you a “heart throb,” and am 
doing so in the hope that the offspring of 
some fond tireless mother, who is not being 
properly respected and only being endured, 
may read it by chance and before it is too 
late give the mother the love and flowers 
that are her due; for given in her lifetime they 
are perpetual and bloom in heaven, whilst 
love and flowers to a mother at her last rest- 
ing place are indigenous, dying and withering, 
being planted too late in the haven of love. 


TO MY MOTHER 


‘“‘Mamma!” 

The first sound all babies coo! 

“‘Mother!” 

The first word all babies speak! 

“Mamma!” Such a sacred word that, in 
all languages of the world, it is spelled and 
pronounced alike. 

No matter what rank you hold, what 
wealth you possess, whether king or queen, 
citizen or knave, but one mother is the lot 
of each. 

This mother, to whom eternity means no 
more than a fleeting, forgotten second of 
time, when working or watching for her chil- 
dren, you must cherish while she is with you 
sO that, when the pitiless Reaper brings from 
the Almighty the mandate recalling mother, 
you may receive from your ever-present 
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conscience the consolation coming from the 
knowledge that you tried to smooth, tried 

remove, the briers from the path which 
he trod through this mortal valley of the 
shadow of death. 

[he poet who wrote “God Himself could 
10t be everywhere, so He made mothers,” 
ives poetic utterance to my own sentiment. 

Harry Houpint. 


URING the trying times when the lives 

of Victoria Claflin Woodhull and her 
sister, Tennessee Claflin, were constantly in 
danger, when their fortunes were being 
swept away and even their fair names 
attacked, there remained a saving bulwark 
—the faith and love of their real friends. 
t required more than ordinary courage 
in those days to profess or even to secretly 
maintain a friendship with these two 
women. 

From hundreds of letters received during 
that period, the following letter is from 
the wife of United States Senator from 
Rhode Island, Davis: 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A. 
Dearest Victoria: 
Sweet, loving, beautiful as your two letters 
have been to me, I can only say just a word 


in reply, and that is, you stand in my heart 
foremost among the living. I have been 
with you in prison, in bondage, and in sick- 
ness. My heart yearns over you with more 
than a mother’s tenderness,. but I am a help- 
less invalid, waiting for my hour of departure; 
then, when I have laid aside the worn body, 
then I shall be near to help you; till then 
let me have rest. Believe in me, believe that 
I never betrayed a trust, never was false to a 
friend, and that at times truth is dearer to 
me than aught else in this life, but there are 
times when silence is all there is for me. 
My heart turns to you with tender, longing 
love. I remember you in the bitter Geth- 
semane in Philadelphia; then I saw that 
you and your sister must tread the wine press 
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alone. You must not publish this till I have 
passed beyond the veil, for I cannot enter 
into controversy and cannot endure letters. 
Lovingly yours, 
PAULINA WRIGHT DAVISs. 


T= prose, poetry, and affectionate 
baby talk of a great English man are 
blended in this letter of Lord Jeffrey to a 
grandchild: 


My Sonsy Nancy,— 

I love you very much, and think very 
often of your dimples, and your pimples, and 
your funny little plays, and all your pretty 
ways; and I send you my blessing and wish 
that I were kissing your sweet, rosy lips, or 
your fat finger tips, and that you were here, 
so that I could hear your stammering words 
from a mouthful of curds; and a great purple 
tongue (as broad as it’s long); and see your 
round eyes open wide with surprise, and your 
wondering look, to find yourself at Craig- 
crook! Tomorrow is Maggie’s birthday, and 
we have built up a great bonfire in honor of 
it; and Maggie Rutherford (do you remem- 
ber her at all?) is coming out to dance round 
it, and all the servants are to drink her health 
and wish her many happy days with you 
and Frankie; and all the mammys and 
pappys, whether grand or not grand. We 
are very glad to hear that she and you love 
each other so well, and are happy in making 
each other happy; and that you do not forget 
dear Tarley or Frankie when they are out of 
sight, nor Granny either, or even old Granny- 
pa, who is in most danger of being forgotten, 
he thinks. . . . All the dogs are very well; 
and — is mine, and Froggy is Tarley’s, 
and Frankie has taken up with great white 

eddy. . . . The donkey sends his compli- 
ments to you, and maintains that you are 
a cousin of his, or a near relation at all events. 

. . . Tarley sends her love, and I send mine 
to vou all, though I shall think most of 
Maggie tomorrow morning, and of you when 
your birth-morning comes. . . . And so bless 
you ever and ever, my dear dimply pussie. 
Your very loving 
GRANDPA. 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


pe the Little Helps found suited for use in this department we award six months’ 
subscription to the National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. 
either extend your own term or send the National to a friend. If your Little Help does not 
appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone before you. 
We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or uncommon dish. Enclose 


stamped addressed envelope if you wish us to return or acknowledge unavailable offerings. 


You can then 


Try 








TO KEEP AWAY MOTHS 
BY MRS. L, P. 

In packing away the winter woolens use 
black pepper all through the garments, 
clothing, or furs. You will find no moths in 
the fall when the garments are ready to be 
used again. 


A Use for Old Shirtwaists 


A good way to use shirtwaists that are 
slightly worn or out of style; cut down in 
the neck, remove sleeves, and finish with 
narrow lace or tatting. This is an easy and 
economical way of using over shirtwaists. 


TO KEEP WAISTS WHITE 
BY MRS. A. G. 

Take an old sheet and blue the rinse water 
as blue as it will take it. Blue sheet and dry. 
Wrap waist in sheet and it will remain white. 

Pitting Cherries 

To remove stones from cherries without 
breaking the cherries badly, take a pen, using 
end which goes in penholder. 


FRESH DOUGHNUTS 
BY E. W. K. 


When the doughnuts get hard, just put 
them in the oven, and heat them thoroughly, 
and you will find them as fresh as new. 


A TREASURY FOR READING 
BY F. T. 

There are often many interesting artic] 
and stories which we do not get time to read 
if we subscribe for a number of papers and 
magazines. There are often things that w: 
would like to read or refer to again, but if 
we undertake to keep all our papers and 
magazines on file we find them very cumber 
some. I would suggest this plan: Have 
number of large manila envelopes; label 
them by subjects, or if an entire article is 
saved, give names of articles in the envelop: 
I often take out a serial story of special inter 
est and rebind it, using cardboard cover, 
which I often decorate with illustrations frot 
the story. I have a number of pretty book 
lets made in this way. To one who appre 
ciates pictures, the magazine covers mak: 
a very fine collection. One great advantag 
of this method, one knows just where to find 
an article, household hint, or story, and much 
time is saved. 


INVISIBLE INK 
BY I. F. 

_ Lemon juice makes a pretty good invisibl: 
ink. When the acid dries on the paper, hold it 
before the flame, and the writing will appear 

Care must be taken, however, to use a new 
= point for this, as an old one will color th 
ink. 
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EIGHT CYLINDER 


A“ Demonstration’’on paper which every King 


dealer can make a fact. The five great essentials of 
performance and design reach superlative degrees 
in this big powerful successor to our pioneer Eight 
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FLEXIBILITY—INSTANT “GET-AWAY” 
With seven passengers can be throttled 
down on “high” to two miles perhour. A 
touch upon the accelerator and the car is 
away at a racing speed. 


ACCELERATION—HIGH SPEED 
From two to,@ixty miles an hour without 
gear changing, vibration, or noise. Gathers 
speed with amazing rapidity. Engine gives 
nearly 3000 R.P.M. 

HILL CLIMBING ON “HIGH” 
Has climbed Lookout Mountain and 
Genesee Peak, Colorado, and the famous 
three-mile Uniontown, Fa., hill entirely in 
high gear, fully loaded. 

EASE OF OPERATION—COMFORT | 
Theideal car forwomen who drive because of 
little gear shifting—and that little made easy. 
Long Cantilever springs of King design 
give all-day trips an “‘easy-chair” comfort. 








King Motor Car Company Detroit 


Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 
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AFF 
WASHINGTON 


BY JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


HE ancient Olympiad, or the four years between the great Olympic 

games, defined the most celebrated chronological eras among the 

Greeks; so the Presidential Conventions of the United States 
logically divide the epochs of the country’s 
history. Political bones rattle in convention 
losets in leafy June time, the traditional month for 
national political conventions, when delegated favor is 
focused upon a candidate. If application for tickets is a 
criterion of relative popularity, Republican enthusiasts 
insist that the forty-four thousand applications for Chicago 
and the twenty-eight thousand for St. Louis, with seating 
capacity approximately the same, foreshadow the ratio of 
votes in November. Democratic philosophers retort that 

forty-four thousand divided by two, as in 1912, equals twenty-two thousand, 

and the twenty-eight thousand is a Wilsonic equation 

which may again succeed in capturing the Presidential 

persimmons. 

At the Chicago Convention three dominating pictures 

will be presented—a familiar face bristling with teeth 

and eyeglasses, reflecting an aggressive personality; a 

calm and serene visage, embodying the dignity of the 

philosophers of old, and a group of men of national 

prominence representing the alliance of the ‘favorite 

sons’ of several states. 

The reflection of the minds of millions of people con- 

centrated on a leader, and political issues bringing party 

onvictions to a focus in a national convention, become burning emotions 
hich illumine quadrennially the Presidential oriflamme. 
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AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 


UGGESTIVE of the utility of the aeroplane in times of peace was 
S arrival at the Washington Monument on a May day morning, of 
Curtiss JN-8, carrying Mr. Alan Hawley, president of the Aero C 
of America, as a passenger. The flight of 237 miles from New York \ 
made in 187 minutes. The average speed was almost one and a quarter n 
a minute throughout, or about seventy-eight miles an hour. The aerop! 
carried a heavy load of newspapers and showed the availability of the air 
as a mail carrier. It was also felt that this trip would impress Congress 
the President with the necessity of forming a force of two thousand trai 
aeronauts in connection with the National Guard. 
The aeronauts called immediately upon President Wilson and handed | 
a letter setting forth the plan of training aeronauts. They also called uy 
members of the Cabinet, distributing the mail that they had brought o 
from New York in record time. Mr. Victor Carlstrom drove the machi 
which left New York at 7.23 a. m., and immediately climbed into the air 
a spiral at the height of three thousand feet, then over the main line to Pe: 
Amboy, over Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. The head win 
caused trouble only when it shifted to the beam and tli 
reported riding choppy air waves, but this lasted only ; 
short while. They sighted the Washington monumc: 
north of Baltimore, and as the fliers circled about 
landing, they were met by Major J. C. Castner, adjutant- 
general of the National Guard of the District of Columbia; 
Ensign D. R. Van Kirk, aviator of the local naval battalion; 
the secretary of the National Aerial Coast Patrol commis- 
sion, of which Admiral Peary is chairman, and others. 

Many thousands of people looked upon the JN-S while 
it was parked in Washington before being shipped as a yift 
to the New Mexico Guard for patrol work along the Mexi- 
can border. The naming of the boats with letters and 
numbers is a contrast to the early affectionate christening 
of locomotives and later the Pullman palace cars with 
names. Now, the more wonderful the invention, the more 
simple the name. 

JN-8 is a combination of letters and figures which is 
sufficiently distinctive to make a memorable mark in the 
history of American aviation. With the despatch of mails 
on a route of one hundred miles reduced to minutes, the 
wildest prophecy of today may seem but a matter of 
accomplishment tomorrow. 

“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


HE campaign of Myron T. Herrick for Senatorial 
honors in the Buckeye State awakens memories of 
the McKinley days. Mr. Herrick was a close con- 
fidant of the late Senator Marcus A. Hanna and President 
McKinley. A self-made man in the broadest sense ol 
the word, there are few men in public life whose career is 
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more of an open book to the people of their 
hoine state than is that of the Cleveland 
banker. 

His fame is not confined to state 
boundaries, for he was at one time consid- 
ertl as a possible Republican nominee. 

Ay; pointed ambassador to France by Presi- 
dent Taft in 1912, Mr. Herrick prepared to 
leave Paris when his Democratic successor 
had been named. On the eve of his intended 
departure, in 1914, the war broke out, and 
President Wilson requested him to remain 
until affairs were more settled. His work 
during those troubled days has furnished a 
memorable record as Ambassador, such as 
has been excelled by few men representing 
the United States in a diplomatic capacity. 

His action in deciding to stay, almost 
alone of the diplomatic corps,in Paris when 
the French government moved to Bordeaux 
early in September, 1914, was of the great- 
est value in inducing the banks, stores, 
restaurants and other necessary establish- 
ments to remain open for business, and 
exerted a quieting effect on the city. To 
give confidence to the bankers, whose money was so necessary for American 
tourists, Mr. Herrick permitted them to keep their funds in the basement of 
the American embassy, where at one time more than three million dollars in 
gold was stored, guarded by marines from the U.S.S. Tennessee. 

Such was the general confidence reposed in the American ambassador 
that even among the French people there was not a murmur of disapprobation 
when Mr. Herrick assumed the duties of representing the German, Austrian 
and Turkish interests in addition to those of the United States, though in 
Russia the embassy of the American ambassador to whom German and Aus- 
trian interests were committed was stoned by the people. In fact, the American 
ambassador gained the approbation of all nations by his admirable conduct 
under trial, and on his return to this country received not only the general 
approval of his countrymen, but received official expressions of thanks from 
German and Austrian governments, was decorated with the Grand Cross of 
the French Legion of Honor, and was officially thanked and presented with a 
piece of plate by the English government, which he had represented in Paris 
for several weeks while the English ambassador to France was at Bordeaux. 

A notable outgrowth of the Herrick regime in Paris was the hospital and 
relief organizations established on his initiative. The American Ambulance 
Hospital in a suburb of Paris, caring for the wounded of all armies, is one of 
the large and most successfully conducted of the military hospitals. The 
American Relief Clearing House, established in Mr. Herrick’s old embassy, 
is one of the most useful bodies engaged in civilian relief. In large part these 
owe their establishment to the enthusiasm and humane purpose of Ambassa- 
dor and Mrs. Herrick. 
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TTENDANCE at the sessions of the Senate appears to be arra: 
in well-regulated relays; a different group of Senators intereste: 
each special bill under consideration give a variety to the roll-« 

Naturally there are a few faithfuls always on the floor every day, but 
could be counted on the fingers of the hands. 

The political complexion of the next Senate is a topic that is already bx 
discussed by the prophets. The Republicans claim that the magic nun 
of thirteen new Senators will be added to the right side of the chamber, w! 

will give them a substantial working majority. Thir' 
may seem unlucky, but it will be a welcome number to : 
to the five more votes required to give the Republi 
control. The political periscope has already sighted 
from Maine, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, West \ 
ginia, Tennessee, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Missoi 
Maryland and two lively Hoosiers from Indiana. 
Republicans are naturally in high glee, and even so 
of the far-seeing Democratic office-holders in Washing! 
are preparing to move next March, as they fancy they 
the handwriting on the wall of the election of a Republican Senate, and 
early passage of a protective tariff measure, to take no chances on labor : 
industrial conditions in Europe that will inevitably follow the terminati 
of the war. 


resentatives in the consideration of the Rivers and Harbors bil 
which called for the appropriation of $39,600,000. Against the bill 

were 143 votes, while 159 votes for a $20,000,000 substitute, counting 
pairs, recorded the strongest opposition ever presented in 
the House against the “pork barrel.’’ In 1914 and 1915 
the bills aggregating $92,000,000 were defeated in the 
Senate, and $42,000,000 was saved to the treasury. 

Congressman James A. Frear of Wisconsin, in an 
address on the floor of the House, described the charac- 
ter of the various appropriations covered by the present 
bill which has now gone to the Senate. He pointed out 
that two rivers alone claimed nearly $14,000,000 of the 
appropriation, with an actual commerce about one-fifth 
that of Ashtabula. He also pointed out that the Warrior, 
Alabama, Cumberland, Trinity, Arkansas, Ouichita and 
Red rivers are practically trafficless, and yet wanted a million or so. In th 
Senate many of the Senators are making a fight against the Rivers and Har- 
bors bill. He reviewed the growth of sentiment within the past three year 
against the reckless waste and extravagance in public affairs, and the curtail 
of the pork-barrel fever has subsided under Representative Frear’s fearle 
X-ray treatment of facts and figures. 

Public sentiment, when well grounded, is against waste, and fortific 
its representatives in standing out against the pressure exerted in favor o! 
such bills. 


a wan of debate wasted valuable time as usual by the House of R¢ 
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™; HERE is always a fascination in observing the progress of men who have 
won their way to popular favor in public life through earnest battles 
on issues presented to the voters in personal debate. The virtue of 
ting United States Senators by direct vote of the people is becoming 
e and more apparent. In West Virginia a whirlwind campaign was 
lucted by former Governor Albert B. White. Those who knew him in 
early days when he made his remarkable speaking tour and was elected 
ernor of West Virginia, always considered a close state, remember that 
campaigner he has few equals—but Governor White is more than a 
paigner. 
Zarly in life he was prominently known all over the country in the news- 
r business. He has a personality, plain, straightforward, sturdy as an 
kindly and sympathetic; truly made of the stuff which appeals to the 
le. The splendid endorsements of newspapers all over the state but 
ct the public sentiment that 
»wed him whenever he appeared 
presented his case. 
His record as Governor was 
mymous with ability, honesty, 
integrity. This was the result 
ill earlier political experiences 
he campaign of 1896, when, in 
convention that nominated 
William McKinley, Albert B. 
ite made one of the most force- 
peeches of his career, result- 
in the nomination of Garret A. 
bart as Vice-President. He was 
ointed Collector of Internal 
enue by McKinley, to which 
he was also assigned by 
ident Harrison. 
Governor White is the son of 
author of the famous ‘‘White’s 
Arithmetic,”” known to all school 
boys the country over. Born in 
16, he graduated from college in 
ISTS; in 1881 was editor of the 
State Journal at Parkersburg, 
which he continued to edit until 
“9, and was at one time presi- 
of the National Editorial 
ociation. Photo by Westenbergen 
In 1914 he was president of oe aes Oe 


Who was recently nominated as United States Senator 


West Virginia State Board of from West Virginia. His home is in Parkersburg 
de, and also served as president 
of the Parkersburg Board of Commerce during the years when the state 
nessed a remarkable development. He has always been an earnest cham- 
n of his home state in matters concerning its welfare and development. 


~ 


From the very moment his candidacy was announced, the people of West 
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Virginia agreed that no matter what their political inclinations might be, 
they were sure that with Governor A. B. White in the Senate, West Vir: nia 
would have a strong and virile man, one who would ably represent the « ate 
with which he had been identified during a long and active career which ‘ias 
been filled with achievements that constitute useful public service. 





PIP 


SAFETY FIRST" TRAIN GETS OFFICIAL BOOST 





Pr lent Wil ind | Cabinet 1essed the start of the United States government “Safety | 
‘ AWT two engit which left Washington on May 1 for a visit to two hundred cities and t 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. After it has been over the Baltimore & Ohio lines, it will be switc! 
r trunk line. On the left, reading toward the center, are Secretaries Redfield, Gregory, Lansins 
Dani In the center is Daniel J. Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio. On the extreme 1 
Secretary Baker and next to him is Secretary Wilson 


T was a proud moment for Mr. Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore 
| & Ohio Railroad, when he was greeted by members of the President’s Cabi- 
net as he left on his “Safety First”’ special to visit two hundred cities and 
towns on his railroad. The twelve coaches, of which the train consisted, con- 
tained exhibits illustrating the work of the various federal bureaus in saving 
life and property. Each new steel car carried the seal of the United States of 
America, which most appropriately appears in the picture just over the 
shoulder of Hon. Thomas Watt Gregory, Attorney-General, the representative 
of the Department of Justice. 

Secretary Lansing, trim and natty in his business suit, was present, repre- 
senting the type of public man who believes in ‘Safety First” in all international 
negotiations. The other members of the President’s Cabinet grouped in the 
picture with Mr. Willard indicate that, after all, railroad and government 
officials are not far apart in their ideals and purposes of service to the public, 
and one idea in which they are together first, last, and all the time is “Safety 
First.”’ 
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OOKING down proudly at the sergeant’s straps on his sleeve Robert 
Bacon, former Secretary of State and Ambassador to France, was a con- 
spicuous figure at the opening of the training camp at Fort Oglethorpe, 

Georgia. It suggested the 
plot of Pinafore, where 
Ralph Rackstraw, the 
lowly sailor lad, became 
captain and the captain 
was again a sailor. 

Two hundred and fifty 
business and professional 
men were transformed 
into khaki-clad soldiers at 
the first southern military 
camp. <A detachment of 
the regular army and a 
battalion of military stu- 
dents, commanded by 
coast artillery and cav- 
alry captains, gathered to 
hear the opening lecture 
by Colonel Ketchum and 
Captain Johnson, aide of 
, 


| 


Major-General Wood. 

Massachusetts, New 
York and Pennsylvania 
sent a number of the ap- 
plicants for military train- 
ing, Mexico City being 
the most distant point to 
be represented. All the 
phases of preparedness 
and national defense 
depend in the last analy- e Ee 

— Fr . Sister of the Secretary of State. She has spent the winter in Washington, 
Sis upon the efficiency of where she received many special attentions ia 
the individual unit. 

Here is a new way of taking reckonings in life. The same enthusiasm 
awakened in the boy to be a member of the baseball team and aspire to the 
pitcher’s box or some other coveted point on the diamond is, to him, just as 
important an ambition as it is in after years to have millions, power, fame or 
public position. The relations of different walks in life are re-valued as the 
philosophers look upon the ‘‘boys’’ in khaki as they swing by in dress parade 
or handle a pick and shovel in making a trench. 





MERE discussion of laughter and humor at once puts one in the frame 
A of mind that raises the corners of the mouth and brings a twinkle to the 
eye. A comedian who had been playing in Washington, after meeting 

a Congressional group, said: ‘‘Washington audiences are the most difficult 
in the country to handle. I suppose that, coming from all parts of the country, 
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each one is afraid he will laugh at the wrong thing, and watches all the ot 
spectators with a jealous eye lest he should show ignorance.” 
Then he proceeded to tell us of the time when he sought a “job” wit 
certain manager, who said to him: ‘“‘Make me laugh if you are a comedia 
That was rather a hard « 
but the comedian, equal to 
occasion, replied: ‘‘I am 
hungry to make you bi 
right out into laughter, b 
perhaps you will smile if I ; 
you to lend me eighty doll 
and then don’t take 
address.” 
“The manager smiled fir 
continued the comedia 
“but not really at me. It \ 
the mental shock of bei 
asked for eighty dollars, 
‘then realizing that he did 
#ehave to give it tome. A hay 
mental shock usually results 
in laughter, as nearly all mirth 
is caused by little brain sur- 
prises. There is a reason for 
the slapstick stuff. Just ente1 
a street car with a curtain 
pole, and see what happe: 
Why, a little innocent bobbing 
feather on a woman’s hat 
which tickles the nose of t! 
long-suffering man next to 
HON. WILLIAM KENT her, is provocative of audible 
Representative from the first district of California. He has worked mirth.”’ 
enthusiastically to provide for a national park service and to pre- ‘ 
serve permanently the development of national playgrounds. Some students of laught r 


Under direction of the Secretary of the Interior, this service will ava : ‘ . » Asa. 
make more feasible the development of national playgrounds hav e trie d to show the diff 


° ence between what will cause 
a child to laugh and a grown-up to smile. A lecturer, in announcing the resul! 
of this research work, said he found his audience laughing with the boys at 
his description of hitting an old lady on the nose with a ball. 

Anyhow, since Adam Bede left the House of Representatives, it has never 
known a real good joker, and it is hoped that the Sixty-fifth Congress will 
produce at least one man who has a sense of humor and who will liven up th¢ 
proceedings of the House. As for the Senate, that is ever shrouded in the 
gloom of ineffable dignity. 


HEN questions are at issue which involve countrywide improvement, 
WV Congressman William Kent of California has always been foremost 
in his enthusiastic advocacy. The Kent bill, introduced to provide 
for a National Park Service and preserve permanently the development ot 
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national playgrounds, is meeting with popular favor. Such a bureau would 
soon attract men of the right sort who would consider work in this direction 
of a life career. The bill especially appeals to all in sympathy with 
to develop national playgrounds for the-enjoyment of the people of 
and for future generations. The National Park Service, under the 
ion of the Secretary of the Interior, will make more feasible a cohesive 
ermanent development of national playgrounds. 
e Federal Government now owns fourteen National Parks, including 
five million acres, all under the jurisdiction of the Department of the 
rr. These parks, being under separate management, it would seem 
here would naturally be a lack of co-ordination of administration. 
is pointed out that the only park where anything approaching adequate 
ration for use has been made is the Yellowstone, and this same policy 
d prevail in all the national playgrounds. If this were carried out as has 
uggested, America would soon be ready to be properly seen. Then 
\merica First’’ would be a slogan that would keep within the boundaries 
country the millions formerly expended on foreign travel. 





THE U. S. S. FRANKLIN MAY GO TO THE JUNK HEAP 
lagship of Admiral Farragut in 1867, one of the largest gunboats afloat at that time, has recently 
ld by the Navy Department for $16,787.53, and is now anchored at Portsmouth, Virginia. She 
pproximately $1,330,000 to build and was one of the six mighty vessels laid down by Secretary of 
Navy James C. Dobbin in 1864. The new owners have not decided whether to dismantle the old craft 
for junk, or to use it as an exhibition boat 


HE President’s personal representative, Colonel E. M. House, who has 
lived long in Texas, insists that he is still a citizen of that state, although 
he may be a resident of New York. He has stated, unofficially, that 
: feeling against America in Germany is greatly exaggerated, but is it not 
ible that those foreigners, meeting the Colonel, would be polite enough 
uppress their indignation? Speaking of his residence in Texas, it would 
as if the ‘Lone Star’”’ state has become a power and influence in the 
‘nt administration. 
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OME years ago I heard a young man addressing a convention. 
S earnestness of his delivery, tinged with a faint, piquant accent, ri 

the attention of his hearers. It did not surprise his friends whe: 
young man was elected chief executive of Minnesota, and as Governor | 
hart he continued to mingle in the same whole-souled, happy way a: 
the people as he did before he assumed gubernatorial distinction. 

It seems scarcely credible to consider the things accomplished d 
Adolph Eberhart’s administration as Governor of Minnesota. In 
five years¥overJfour thousand students and $4,500,000 worth of buil 

were added to the State Univer 
the merit system was extended t 
Labor Department; mothers’ pe 
and the adult probation law 
adopted; capital and corporal pu 
ment were abolished; and judicial 
islative, county and city officers 
selected on a non-partisan basis. 
Minnesota surpassed every 
state in appropriations to stam} 
tuberculosis. The increase of 
banks and national banks was phe: 
nal; the system of taxation was ] 
on a basis which resulted in | 
taxes. Accidents in factories we1 
duced forty per cent because of 
enactment of good legislation and 
installation of safety devices. Stat 
trol of railroad rates was inaugu! 
and rebates abolished; merchand 
rates were reduced eighteen per ce1 
and over $2,300,000 overcharge retur: 
to shippers. The state school fund 
to a total of thirty-four millions, a: 
The teh bape ——s piecing: a complete revision of state educati ) 
insist that he should go to the United States Senate. laws was effected without shaki1 
State, and he knows relative conditions in ether faith in the “three R's.” But 
states and how one state may be developed and go on—a recital of all the import 
“boosted” by a comprehensive state policy that : : : 

includes a national or international figure accomplishments of his regime W‘< 

require several pages. 

Even to have had a small part of such a record in five years would 
glory enough, but to have been Governor during such a remarkable half di 
in Minnesota’s history is an achievement of which few can boast. His frie: 
insist that now is the time for him to assume the responsibilities of a Un 
States Senator, and they view an unbroken career of loyalty and effi 
co-operation with the interests of the people as deserving the distinction. 

In the recent primaries in Minnesota Governor Eberhart was cho 
delegate-at-large to the Republican National Convention by a very large 
plurality, despite the fact that he was one of the few men from that state 
who came out squarely as a Republican and supported William H. Taft for 
election. These things are remembered as the senatorial campaign for 1916 
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ened. The fact that he ran ahead of his ticket and was elected by those 
withdrew from the party in 1912 is also most significant. 
The next Senate will be recruited with many virile and strong personalities. 
re is a rivalry among the various states to see that their commonwealths 
‘epresented by men able to “hold their own” in the battles of new leaders 
young giants-in-the-making, who are today forging to the front, ready 
he new responsibilities that 
coming with the readjust- 
of world affairs after the 


PARAMOUNT question 
A in all history has been 
the problem of distribu- 
Again we begin discuss- 
it with real Herbert Spencer 
nestness. The distribution of 
Ith, the distribution of 
is, the distribution of health, 
distribution of all things in 
is the story of human ac- 
The importance of rail- 
as a factor in progress is 
iuse they distribute. 
Manufactured goods or even 
‘oducts of the soil, beyond a 
rtain point, are of no avail 
neans of progress unless 
tributed. 
The modern process of dis- 
uuting information will serve 
more nearly equalize the 
tributive opportunities elo- 
ntly pictured by our fore- 
hers in the Declaration of Copyright, Harris & Ewing 
lependence. HON. ROBERT F. HOPWOOD 
Great wars and epochal  fyivania, He began his career at the age of twelve years, and 
ylvania. areer ¢ é years, an 
pheavals usually indicate a at twenty, having acquired sufficient education to pass the 
‘ » aoe” preliminary examinations, he entered as a law student with 
djustment of business and the firm of Boyle and Mestrezat. When twenty-three he was 
ial relations. Knowledge of admitted to practice, and since then has been actively engaged 
in the profession. He has been a member of the Pennsylvania 
ure events, such as the end Bar Association since its organization. He was given the 


ur 
the war has enabled finan- nomination for Congress by the Republican party in 1914 
. eee ' ” without a contest 


rs to take advantage of the 

nditions that led to fortune. Forecasting the future is as much a matter of 
stery and profit today as in the age of astrologers and soothsayers. Politi- 
fortunes are not exempt from the fascination of prophecy. Statesmen who 

n foretell conditions and gauge the temper or sentiment of the country have 

ind themselves famous overnight, distinguished through the magic of a 

igle act, or prophesying a candidate. Political fortune tellers will have a 
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busy summer in Wa 
ton, as the delegat« 
chosen to the nati 
conventions whic] 
name the triumphal | 
of one political par 
the other, that will 

the destinies and dist: 
the patronage of th 
administration. 


\ X THEN LI look i: 
the Inter 
Commerce ( 
mission and find the 
ous members wrink 
their brows over int: 
problems of rate 
regulations, the day 
recalled when Con 
sioner Edgar E. Clar] 
running a railroad 
punching tickets 
keeping in mind the 1 
train orders carried i 
pocket. He was a 
conductor .and did 
FAMILY OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONER work as if he thorou 
Mrs. Edgar E. Clark and her two young children, Mary and Edgar realized the real mea 
E., Jr. Mrs. Clark takes a prominent part in Washington Society, but iii 
finds plenty of time to spend with her interesting children of responsibility . 

As one of the vet 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission service, Mr. Clark has made a re 
of which his friends of the old days are justly proud. Even with all hi 
tinction as member of the most important industrial tribunal in the world 
his close attention is enlisted in that little family at home, the boy and 
girl who, it is feared, have the power, at times, to reverse even the aust 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commissioner. 


Senate. Senators Lippitt and Simmons and twenty other Senators had 

a glorious “after you, my dear Gaston” time, according to the Senatorial 
courtesy usage, to know when the sugar bill and the army bill were to be 
finally considered. Senator Smoot was delivering an address on ‘‘House Eco- 
nomics’; the veteran legislator, Senator Gallinger, was in the chair, and his 
decisions came with the prevision of a baseball umpire. It seemed as if every 
quirk and turn of parliamentary procedure were at his tongue’s end; he seemed 
to know the way things should be done according to precedent and usage. 

An hour was consumed merely making arrangements for arranging a roll 


. “yiesongg hours are often required to fix time for voting on bills in the 
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| that required ten minutes, but it was finally approved by all concerned. 
Senatorial agreement seems about as loquacious a proceeding as an old- 
hioned sewing circle after a summer adjournment. After witnessing one 
those little detours from routine for decorum’s sake, one can understand 
it Senatorial courtesy will always remain a feature of Congressional 
cedure even if the ghost of ‘‘no cl6ture’’ must remain. 


rT“HERE were anxious days in Washington when General Hugh L. Scott, 
Chief of Staff, was making his catapult journeys between Washington 
and the Rio Grande, holding border conferences with General Obregon. 
1ese negotiations go to 
ike up history. The few 
al points involved could 
written on the back of 
envelope, and yet reams 
correspondence is ap- 
irently required. McKin- 
's ideas embracing the 
reat ‘‘open door’’ policy, 
e Philippines and Porto 
ico, were contained in a 
w almost unintelligible 
ites on a single sheet of 
iper, and General Scott 
id the few main points 
be covered in his nego- 
iations tucked away in his 
pocket. 
On one point the Gen- 
ral was inexorable—the 
oops could not be with- 
lrawn from Mexico until 
ymething resembling 
order had been restored. 
The American people 
would not tolerate taking 
backward steps until some 
the purposes had been 
ccomplished for which the 
troops had been ordered 
cross the Rio Grande. 
Factories were working 
overtime in equipping aero- SEES WASHINGTON THROUGH EYES OF PAGE 
planes for the Mexican Representative Thomas D. Schall of Minnesota with J. C. Brunback, 


oe R a page especially assigned to him by the patronage committee of the 
order, and some of the House. Mr. Schall is the only blind member of the House. The 
ypes that did effective assignment of the page was a special compliment to him by his col- 

° leagues. Senator Gore, the Senate’s blind member, has no special 
vork in the Dardanelles page, but uses anyone who may be convenient. When the Senate is 
vere utilized. What has not in session, however, some member of his office force pilots him. 
. ° . Mr. Schall’s page is charged with the duty of accompanying the 
een going on in the real Minnesota Congressman throughout the city and has mothing else to do 
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test of warfare overseas is soo: 
known to other nations, and th 
alert and lynx-eyed young men i: 
the War and Navy Departmen: 
know what is doing. 

Eight of the Curtiss aeroplan: 
shipped looked like formidab] 
armament when they arrived o 
the border, ready for their flight 
over the warring armies. 


NE reader writes: “Wh 
O don’t you pay more atte: 

tion to birds and animals’ 
and says, ‘“‘Do you know there i 
such a thing as a Zoo in Wasl 
ington, and isn’t there some info: 
mation about the wild birds and 
animals of the world that would 
entitle them to notice now an 
then as well as the men who thin! 
they are the real birds?” 

With humility I respond to th 
request, and find the official re 
ord made in Washington of a duc! 
named Peggy that laid 325 eggs i 
343 days, which beats by ten th 
record of Lady Eglantine for 
whole year. Does the reader catch 
the analogy when we read of leg 

islators ‘‘ducking’’ a vote to la 
Le + more political eggs? 
MISS KATHERINE OVERMAN ; , 
Shia decides a Menaias tat We, tas en ad Then I discover that there is a 
North Carolina, has been a popular addition to Washington feathered ‘‘Weary Willie’’ who is 
society since the family leased a home in the Capital for Ay ° 
the winter. Heretofore Miss Overman and her sister, Miss called the laziest of all birds 
Te eas a ee oe ae eS wpe 
— will, he is picturesquely called the 

frogmouth. He is a sound sleeper; you can knock him off his perch with 
a club and he does not wake up. Instead of flying about in search of food, 
he sits on a limb with his mouth open and the insects just come right in and 
feed him. Does this bird possess characteristics of some public men, whose 
chief distinction is a wide open mouth? 

While I was in the zoological research business, there came the story of 
a bear weighing over three hundred pounds that tied up city traffic because 
he refused to ride in a plain plebeian bus. Neither kindness nor threats could 
move him. Finally a taxicab was called, and in this cab proudly rode the 
bear—not a Teddy bear—showing that animals catch the notions of mankind 
now and then in flush times. 

Then I chatted with the animal trainer at the circus. He insisted that 
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aining animals is only following the law of cause and effect; that only 
indness and patience will ever train an animal, for force, coercion and 
ar never accomplish results. Is there a moral to adorn this tale in discussing 
ndencies of legislation? Many well-intentioned reforms fail because it is 


felt that people can be driven and forced into being good in defiance of all 
ie immutable laws of nature. 


HAMPIONS of the military schools of the country is the title recently 
C won by the rifle team of St. John’s Military Academy at Delafield, 
Wisconsin, in the annual national shooting championship for institu- 
ions of this class, which was held under the auspices of the National Rifle 
\ssociation of America. Out of a possible 9,000, the Wisconsin cadets scored 
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snes sites : 

THE RIFLE TEAM OF ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
(Top row, left to right) Cadet Captain Harry Youngs; Cadet Sergeant Harry Howard; Cadet Lieutenant 
Leidgen; Cadet Lieutenant Rodney Gilbert; Cadet Sergeant Robert Strehlow; Cadet Sergeant Frank 
Leidgen; (bottom row, left to right) Cadet Sergeant Emil Craig; Cadet Lieutenant Benjamin Brown; Lieu- 
tenant J. B. McKenzie, assistant coach; Lieutenant K. E. Agan, witness; 


Cadet Captain Charles T. L. 
Smythe, and Cadet Sergeant James Anspach 


8,851 points. New York Military Academy was second, with 8,793 points. 
The winners will receive the government trophy and ten silver medals. Cadet 
Lieutenant Charles Leidgen, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, captain of the team, 
made three perfect scores during the tournament. The first broke the inter- 





academic record and placed his name on the honor roll of the association. 


This score had only been accomplished twice before in its history by teams 
higher than the military school class. 


The tournament, which closed March 19, is the big yearly meet for all 
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classes, including civilian, collegiate, academic and scholastic organization 
Affiliated with the National Board, a division of the War Department, th 
association is promoting markmanship and ‘‘the revival of patriotism amon 
the youth of the country.” This splendid object will find the favor an 
support of all Americans who recognize a need of the spirit that should b: 
foremost in the heart of every one of Uncle Sam’s boys. To inspire loyalt 
and patriotism for one’s country is not a campaign for militarism. Th 
association has no such policy in its organization and nothing in its efforts t 
encourage membership would disturb the most confirmed pacifist. Its legio: 


> 
a, 


> 
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OH, YES, WE LOVE THE SIMPLE LIFE, BUT— 
Sweets were tabooed at the Women’s Preparedness Camp at Chevy Chase, but there was the noon hour 
supposed to be devoted to lunch. An enterprising caterer erected a temporary shack just outside the camp, 
and his place was mobbed regularly at noon each day. Ice cream cones may be more appetizing as a dessert 
than as an opening course, but you'd never think so from this picture 


of members are not being hustled through a course in soldiery. Yet if the tim« 
ever comes when the nation’s homes must be protected or its honor defended, 
the training of thousands organized today under the National Rifle Associa- 
tion of America will present a unit of efficiency equaled by none. 


ANY Republicans and Democrats, on questions involving international 
matters, support the President and vote against their convictions, feeling 
that the first duty of Congress is to present to the world a united front. 

They believe that Congress should not interfere in ‘‘diplomatic’’ matters, 
but rather that its province has to do with the outcome of diplomacy. After 
all, of what value is this diplomacy, if not backed by the power to enforce 
agreements? It is a mere scrap of paper—and there has been a veritable 
conflagration of international treaties in the last three years. The duty of 
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Congress, in a campaign for “preparedness,”’ is to provide for the creation 
of aerial and submarine defense, and mobilize the inventive and business 
genius of the country, as well as to maintain an adequate army and navy. 


‘HESE days mere man can claim little as belonging exclusively to his own 
sex, for society women have affected his neckties, his collars and his 
cuffs, with the tips of turned-up trousers peeping beneath skirts as the 

last defiance. Following the popularity of training camps for the citizen 
soldiery, along came Washington society women, from the rosebud debutante 
to the elderly matron of national prominence, in attendance at a camp for 
women suggesting soldierly training. 


A GROUP OF CAMPERS AT THE WOMEN'S PREPAREDNESS CAMP 
fhey needed nothing but guns to prove that they were sure-enough soldiers. One thousand society women 
pent the month of May learning the essentials of war-time duties at the National Service School. The 
urse of instruction included the duties of a Red Cross nurse, the principles of preparedness and a 
reveille at 6.30 


In this camp assembled real feminine “‘rookies’’ in slouch hats and khaki. 
They came for outdoor exercise and physical betterment, as well as to learn 
nursing and other services useful in emergencies. Incidentally they had 
adventures and a good time. It was a jolly lot that “fell in’ each day for 
drill, and they made a most impressive martial appearance, indicating that 
those who challenge the rights of suffrage to women because they are unequal 
to military service could right here witness the demonstration that exploded 
their argument, and that the bugle call has a fascination for women as well 
as the drum and cymbals of the tango. 


N my last visit to the Reichstag in Berlin, after the dinner bell—which 
served in lieu of a gavel—had been rung, I noticed on the platform at the 
right of the speaker, a man resplendent in uniform glittering with gold 

braid. This man was none other than the now famed or disfamed Admiral 
von Tirpitz. Even then, as I now recall it, there was a suppressed enthusiasm 
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concerning the naval appropriations for operations in China. There was 0; 
sition to the naval bill on the part of the Socialists, but when Admiral 
Tirpitz appeared on the rostrum at the left, looking over the assembly 
calmly stroked his whiskers as though he was standing on the quarter-d 
of a vessel, and made a scene t 
appealed to the Prussian subse 
ence to military obedience. 
miral von Tirpitz is a pows 
personality. Descended f: 
sturdy peasant stock, his life 
been devoted to one great consu 
ing ambition—to have the Ger: 
flag and his name go down in 
tory as having accomplished 
defeat of England’s navy. 

Little did foreign visitors at | 
then realize the activity that 
under way at that time in build 
and perfecting submarines. W 
the navy has figured but littk 
the present war, the defender 
the cruiser ships have appealed 
lovers of the venturesome and th 
brave, but submarine war does not 
win the laurels of such heroic bray 
ery as was afforded by lofty ships 
and smashing broadsides when 
Nelson fought at Trafalgar 


Boe 
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MRS. THOMAS S. CRAGO 

he wife of Representative Crago of Pennsylvania has 

three small children, but still finds time to attend to social 
luties and is popular in Congressional circles 


1805. Individual courage and man 
to-man fighting were then count 
at their true value. 

In 1909 I stood in the press 


gallery with the spectacled repre- 
sentatives of the press, many of 
whom were Hebrews, and men who had won high degrees in the universities. 
Over the speaker’s desk, covering one side of the Reichstag chamber, was a 
great painting which had been changed from one that had depicted a victory 
of the Franco-Prussian war, in order to avoid hurting the feelings of the- 
delegates from Alsace-Lorraine. 


N the office of a Congressman, I met a gentleman who strikingly resembled 
in personal appearance Premier Asquith of England. 
this, General Roulette—the guest—remarked that while traveling in 


When I mentioned 


Europe he had been taken, many times, for the English Premier. He related 
an amusing incident of his visit to Monte Carlo. ‘After registering at the 
hotel,’ said he, “the manager immediately scanned the name ‘Roulette,’ 
and thought some distinguished man was using the name as an ‘incognito’ 
joke. He accosted me with rather sharp questions, and I told him to wait 
until I was settled in my room. He came up as soon as possible, and with 





+ 
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dignity I told him that I was a lineal descendant of the man who invented 
‘ table on which fortunes have been won and lost at Monte Carlo. Imme- 
itely there was a change in the manner of the ubiquitous manager, and he 
wed and scraped as if I were some great potentate. His automobile, all 
hts of the Casino and royal privileges of Monte Carlo were thrust upon me.”’ 
He went on to tell that newspaper dispatches carried the thrilling tale 
road. The manager was nonplussed when the presumed lineal descendant 
the original Roulette refused to ride into further fame upon the wheels 
aring his name. Later it was discovered that General Roulette was 
American militia officer in charge of the National Guard of Maryland, 
10 knew how to make good use of his name at a place where the divinity 
roulette wheel holds undisputed sway. The name of ‘‘Roulette” that has 
eated the wealth of the little empire on the shores of the Mediterranean 
is carried back to Hagerstown, Maryland, where General Roulette resides, 
ithout further protest from the manager of Monte Carlo’s far-famed hostelry. 


MANY SOCIETY WOMEN LEAVE CHAUFFEURS AT HOME 
Dozens of Washington's society women drive their own pleasure cars, and Mrs. Timothy T. Ansberry, 
wife of former Congressman Ansberry of Ohio, is one of the most enthusiastic motorists in the Capital 


T the recent Conservation Congress in Washington, there were inter- 
esting discussions on many familiar questions. The delegates concluded 
decisively to go ahead with the water power development of the country 

ind to utilize natural resources. Years ago I recall meeting that sage and 
prophet of Iowa, the late Henry Wallace, founder of Wallace’s Farmer, when 
conservation congresses were in their first flower. In conversation and public 
utterance, the distinguished editor seemed to have the faculty of expressing 
himself, in his thorough Scotch way, that conveyed his crystallized ideas and 
ideals. 

Mr. Wallace was one of the best Biblical students in the country, and even 
at an advanced age had begun a monumental work in analyzing various 
Biblical characters. He discussed plans and purposes with buoyant enthu- 
siasm. A sterling character and the “grand old man” of Iowa, was Henry 
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THE LATE HENRY WALLACE 


Founder of Wallace's Farmer, just as I saw him at one of the first Conservation Congresses 


Wallace at the time of his passing. The summons beyond came after a speech 
made in the closing hours of the Missionary Laymen’s Conference last year. 
The chairmanship made vacant by his death has been taken up by his son, 
Mr. John P. Wallace, who has his father’s devotion and thoroughness in servic 
Every native of the state of Iowa feels a thrill when that marvelous classi: 
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xtemporaneous oratory is repeated, in which the late Henry Wallace 
ribed ‘‘How God Made Iowa.” Here is a picture of it: 


peaking of this great state of Iowa and its people, of whose achievements in the perfection 
int and animal life it is the province of this association to be the exponent, I sometimes 
) imagine the great Creator of all things laying aside for a time the creation of suns and 
, planets and worlds and systems of worlds, mountain ranges and trout streams, rainbows 
unsets and women’s smiles, and saying to Himself: I will now create the finest stretch 
ricultural land on which My sun shall shine, and sow it with the choicest seeds. So He 
ped the soil between these two great rivers down to the bare rock; then with His mighty 
ers, planed down the hills and filled up the hollows, and then filled it with selected soil 
every part of the planet. Then putting, so to speak, His right hand on the Mississippi 
His left on the Missouri, He pressed it together, throwing up this great backbone and 
g drainage to east and west and south. 


N intelligent young miss in Washington who has tired of the vacuous 
conversation of her young gentleman callers, has encouraged them to 
attend a class recently 

formed, with the object of 
teaching the art of conversa- 
tion, to conjure up subjects 
for a real chat. 

The one old-fashioned 
subject that initiates nine 
hundred and ninety-nine con- 
versations out of a thousand 
is the weather, and even at 
its worst or at its best the 
weather is ‘a boon to those 
seeking conversation. Com- 
plaining of the weather has 
become a sort of misery in 
which some people delight. 
Knock the weather fearlessly 

no one will dispute it. 
“Ain't it awful?” “The 
weather’s fierce!’”’ Deep in 
the soulof the weather 
knocker there is a secret ex- 
hilaration in the knowledge 
that he is able to express his 
accumulated irritation against 
something that cannot talk 
ba k. 

Farmer and politician, 
business man and professional 
man, to all of these the one 
common denominator of con- ; 
versation is the weather. OE, Dae OS 

Musing on these thoughts, The popular setae aad ab caste and Mrs. E. E. 


I met face to face Mr. Charles Roberts, of Nevada, has not yet made a formal debut, but she is 
F Marvin. who prepares the already one of the most popular of Washington's younger Con- 
“ ’ 


gressional set 
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weather bulletins that are flashed out all over the country warning the mar 
and the farmer alike of the perils of weather on land and sea. And yet, w! 
I greeted him, it may shock you to learn that he never made the slight 
reference to the weather. Perhaps he considered it merely incidental w 
he inquired about the baseball score. 


\ 


L 


CARCELY had the orders been given for American soldiers to cross 
S border than the National Aeroplane Fund sent out a letter calling at 
tion to the fact that every aeroplane is worth a thousand soldiers in 
Mexican campaign. The Aero Club of America is mobilizing all the lice: 
aviators available, equipping them with high-powered aeroplanes, and kee 
them in readiness to answer 
call of the War Department. | 
estimated that an aeroplane « 
between $8,000 and $10,000, and 
to train aviators for the work 
requires an outlay between $!\0 
and $700. 

The letter asks for contribu- 
tions, although frankly. stat: 
that Congress should provid 
the needs of an adequate air f 
Providing only eight low-powered 
aeroplanes for an entire arm 
ironical, and sending soldiers 
across the border without aero- 
plane equipment seemed not! 
less than criminal. 

General Funston in his re] 
said: “Villa parties will. at ti 
surprise these scouting parties. In 
ordinary warfare our men might 
if hopelessly outnumbered and the 
resistance was futile, surrend 
with safety. To surrender 
Villa, however, would be wor 

H HON. FREDERICK W. ROWE _ _ than suicide. Villa’s men will kill 
dl cag eo cade ema nidy+ Ra pe every American they can 1a) 


promoter and business man, following an early career as hands on. Every encounter with 
a successful lawyer. He is a Republican, and his election to 


the pocsent Conamees to ble tuk peiitiest teh them means a fight to the death 
for our men.” 

The president of the club, Mr. Alan R. Hawley, is making a vigorous 
campaign from his headquarters in New York. Cornelius Vanderbilt is chai 
man of the Military and Naval Aviation Committee, Commodore J. Stuart 
Blackton chairman of the Marine Flying Committee, and Rear Admiral 
Robert E. Peary chairman of the Aeronautical Map and Landing Places 
Committee. The Board of Governors is composed of Messrs. Cortlandt I. 
Bishop, James A. Blair, Jr., J. Stuart Blackton, Robert J. Collier, W. Red 
mond Cross, Charles Jerome Edwards, John Hays Hammond, Jr., Alan Rk. 


} 
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Hawley, F. L. V. Hoppin, Henry B. Joy, Albert Bond Lambert, Harold F. 
McCormick, W. W. Miller, George M. Myers, Samuel Reber, Allan A. Ryan, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Samuel H. Valentine, Rodman Wanamaker, Evert Jan- 
sen Wendell, William F. Whitehouse, Henry A. Wise Wood, Henry Wood- 
se and Dr. A. F. Zahm. The list of names on the various committees is 
self impressive. Details of what has been accomplished in the first eight 


pyright, Harris & Ewing 


NEW 92 H. P. AEROPLANE FOR MEXICAN BORDER 
ur of these Curtiss N-8 type of 92 H. P. aeroplanes were purchased by the United States army and 
pped to the first aero squadron in Mexico. These powerful machines will take the place of the N-8 
pe as soon as they reach the border, the hard Mexican service making it necessary to use the most power- 
type of machine procurable. The N-8 type, however, did splendid work for the British at the 
Dardanelles and in Mesopotamia 


months include mention of the establishment of an aero coast patrol system 
in fourteen states. Mr. Hawley also announces that Mr. Rodman Wana- 
maker will again make an attempt to cross the Atlantic in an aeroplane 
equipped with six motors of three hundred horse-power each at an estimated 
speed of one hundred miles an hour. 

President Wilson and the Cabinet have already endorsed the aero-radio 
system of coast defense, and it is intended to provide forty-four aeroplanes 
at once to properly patrol our coasts, with the radio installation, receiving 
stations, hangars and other equipment. These will cost only about $500,- 
000—less than the price of a first-class submarine. Thirty states have already 
requested aeroplanes in connection with the National Guard and Naval Mili- 
tia, and this arm of the service will do much to lessen the effectiveness of 
all light cruisers and even the submarines. 


ATURALLY the idea must be ascribed to some cynical old bachelor. 
N A pile of skins in the Department of Agriculture was ready for a public 
auction. The thousands of pelts had been brought in by members of the 
Biological Service in their various campaigns to exterminate animals hurtful 
to crops or timber. The eyes of the C. O. B. fairly gleamed when he discov- 
ered that most of the pelts were from coyotes and prairie wolves. 
‘That explains it,” said Mr. C.O. B. “I understand now why some women 
have the dispositions of coyotes, and I also understand why Rudyard Kipling 
wrote his ‘Female of the Species.’ If women just would not insist on wearing 
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furs they might escape. 
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But I am sure there is a physical as well a 


ssvchological influence about those skins which ought to be investigat« 
ps} g g 


the department of biology before the coyote contact spreads. 


Depend n 


it,” he continued to the young fellow with the pinch-waist coat and the 
short, slinky trousers standing nearby, as if about to comment upon a ro- 
found sociological observation. 
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HON. ROYAL C. JOHNSON 
The new Republican Congressman representing the second 
South Dakota district was born in Iowa, but his parents 
moved to South Dakota before he was a year old. He was 
elected to the present Congress after serving four years as 
He has followed the legal 
ill his life. In the House he was assigned to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs 


attorney-general of his state 
profession 


Then he stopped suddenly. 


No cartoe nist 


could ever portray the lool: of 
disgust with which the bach« or- 
philosopher turned away whe: he 
observed fully the attire of ‘he 
young man to whom he had n 


addressing himself. ‘Furs on 
women with their coyote su 
tion are bad enough—but lool at 
that featherhead,’”’ he muttere:! as 
he ambled away. 


\X JHEN the war ledgers ar 
balanced,” said a naval 
expert, trying to manipu- 

late a cigar lighter, “it will be in- 
teresting to see how Germany has 
thus far saved her ships. They 
have all been safely interned in 
neutral ports, while England has 
lost heavily. France is also in- 
volved, her last great loss being 
La Providence, the pride of the 
French fleet. The fact that Ger- 
many has had her merchant ma- 
rine on deposit under the kindly 
care of the United States and other 
neutral countries,’ continued the 


expert, ‘“has had much to do to temper the demands of the imperial govern- 


ment. 


It seems now that the German play will be to have zeppelins go out 


with the German fleet, seeking in a swift combination of armament in the air, 
on the sea, and under the sea, to destroy, one by one if necessary, the floating 
armament of Britannia, and challenge her rule of the waves.” 


OCIAL activities during the sixty-fourth Congress seem to partake of thi 
old-fashioned neighborly spirit of Washington, when friendly gatherings 


with few formalities were in vogue. 


The folks from home, visiting Wash- 


ington for the various conventions, are being entertained and given a glimpse of 
the social life at the Capital, about which they had often heard, but had 


never expected to see. 


Washington society is most interesting as it touches, at one spot or anothet 


nearly every nation of the world. 


Of more interest than this internation 


phase, however, is the gathering of the people from the various states. A 
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idence or birthright in a 
te still remains a mark of 
stinction. No amount of 
itralized legislation will ever 
able to obliterate the pride 
the colonists in their home 
ite. This moving and shift- 
about of the population of 

country has been one of 
sources of strength; there 
little opportunity to drop 
oO grooves or ruts. 


FTER having attended 
i nearly every sort of so- 


cial function in Wash- 

ton, I found myself at a 
mple dinner party given by 
Representative and Mrs. E. A. 
Haves of California. While 
here was no thought or plan 

such a thing, among the 
uests were Representatives 
nd Senators from each of the 
ur states in which I have 

ed, and I felt that each one 

the Congressmen and Sena- 
rs present was indeed my 
‘ongressman or Senator at 
some time or other. 

The guests were seated 
ccording to the rules of the 
State Department as to dis- 
inction and seniority of serv- ee 
e, but there did not seem to 7%% 9G. V. Buck 

' MRS. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 

any rules apparent in the Wife of Senator Le Pollette of Wisconsin 
racious way in which the 
hostess seated the guests. The presence of Representative Hayes’ brother, 
\lr. J. O. Hayes, with his wife and daughters, of California, further empha- 
ized the homelike atmosphere of the occasion, and recalled the hospitality 

the brothers and their families at their joint home near San Jose. 

Conversation never lagged and the jolly joke reigned supreme with the 
hilosophic observation and political comment. Following the dinner, a post- 
prandial program ‘‘just growed,” like Topsy. Congressman Julius Kahn, in 
ne of his inimitable recitations, recalled his days as a Shakespearean actor, 
nd the response by the wife of Representative Roberts, who knew intimately 
he Vermont ‘‘folks,”’ gave a colloquial touch. 

Each state had its representative ready with song or story. Congressman 
li. A. Cooper, of Wisconsin, recited with appealing effect the wonderful poem, 
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written by the Filipino patriot martyr, Jose Rizale, during the night precedi: 
his execution. 

The thorough knowledge possessed by the wives of the statesmen conce: 
ing current affairs and political maneuvers, impressed me greatly. Thoroug! 
familiar with the procedure of matters in Congress, they seemed to know + 
rules and be able to forecast the prospects of various bills. In connection w 
the momentous struggles of Senator R. M. La Follette in public life, it y 
evident at this dinner party that his efforts are at all times augmented 
the swift intelligence of Mrs. La Follette. 

Almost every shade of opinion of political belief was represented, 
no antagonistic feeling or emotion was aroused by the repartee. 

When I realized in glancing about the table that there were the Congr: 
men and Senators and friends from all the states in which I had lived, Mas 
chusetts, Wisconsin, Iowa and Dakota, it did not seem difficult to draw 

the well-nigh inexhaustible res: 
voir of reminiscence. Associated 
with each Congressman were me: 
ories of the state he represent: 
I have a friend who insists t] 
mine is a happy faculty of qua 
fying for membership in t! 
various state societies because of 
some relative, perhaps as remote 
as a great grandmother, who wa 
born in that state; he said I had 
reached my limit, for, after all, 
you don’t really know a state 
until you live in it and have friends 
and experiences blended with the 
happiness and sorrow of everyday 
home life. The wives of very few 
guests present were born in the 
same state as their husbands. Thi 
in itself indicated the paradoxical 
homogeneity that grows out of 
the heterogeneity of the nation. 
Associated with the memories 
of the occasion is the perfume of 
the roses decorating the table. 
Each one of the four states seemed 
to be identified with a rose—on 
of yellow, one of white, one of red, 
ern one of pink, and what a language 
ah wrenin & Sinen they spoke to me. With Iowa 
Wile of Ressscuntetive Moses of Cullfessia was associated the yellow rose, the 
favorite of mother; with Dakota, 
the red rose which told its message of wife; the white rose brought memories 
of teacher living in New England, and the pink rose of Wisconsin, where th: 
first child was born, with cheeks to match the blush of the petals. It seemed 
to me altogether a night of peculiar and impressive coincidences. 
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*OLLOWING a rough passage between the House and the Senate, the 
}- regular army bill finally emerged safe, though a bit seasick, landing in 
the executive harbor with the Continental Army plan only a memory. 
The bill provides for 606,000 men peace strength and 73,000 additional for 
an emergency. , 
An interesting provision of the bill is for vocational training of the men 
the regular army under the direction of the Secretary of War, and the 
posal to maintain government nitrate plants, the product of which will 
used for fertilizer when not needed in war times. 
The President is authorized to investigate the mobilization of the indus- 
‘s of the country in time of war, to add effective unity of private interests 
ith those of the nation, should 
emergency arise. 
Enlistment in the regular 
ly is now fixed at seven years 
hree with the colors and four 
reserve, which sounds like 
ilitarism, but it may be only a 
ise of preparedness which has 
n “paraded” into popular 
or. 
It was a long and perplexing 
»nference, but both Senator 
amberlain in the Senate and 
hairman Hay in the House 
feel that they have at last pro- 
vided an army bill that will 
meet the necessities of the times, 
as viewed from the standpoint 
of a peace-loving nation. 


( 


c 
( 
( 


N his committee room Senator 
| Henry Cabot Lodge sat pe- 

rusing a letter concerning a 
cable sent for one of his constitu- 
ents during the hurried exodus of 
Americans from Europe in 1914. MRS. JAMES W. GOOD 
The charges were $16.01, and Wife of Representative Good of Iowa _ 
as the $16.01 had not been paid, 
the Senator was asked to kindly remit to the State Department. If a man 
ran his business on a like basis, rendering a bill two years late, omitting 
details and giving just a blanket price, what would happen to the business? 
Or if overdue, two years, who pays the interest on Uncle Sam’s coin? 

Other Senators and Congressmen have been receiving similar statements 

covering debts contracted during the days of suspense and anxiety when 
Americans were longing to know about their friends in Europe. Uncle Sam 
was generous under Secretary Bryan, and conducted a cable business with 
dispatch and extensive credit. No one who remembers those days would 
criticize Mr. Bryan for the generous and prompt action taken, but it does 
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seem as though governmental inertia had gone a little too far in letting bi 
run so long. 

The friends either did or did not return, and as the anxiety of those fi: 
days is forgotten, it would seem that the Senators and Congressmen will ha 
to make heavy inroads on their salaries to settle these bills inherited fr 
derelict and delinquent constituents. It is the old, old story of some peo; 
who feel that anything they obtain from the government is all right, wheth. 
it is a sinecure in the way of a salary never earned, or a cablegram that sli; 
by the eagle eye of the Sta 
Department in posting up its lo 
account. 


RONZED and ruddy from | 
B tour in South America, Ho 

William G. McAdoo, Secr: 
tary of the Treasury, is heari 
echoes of his address at Indianapo 
lis concerning a naval auxilia1 
merchant marine. His tour 
through South America confirms 
his conviction that the nation, like 
the grocery stores, needs quick 
service for delivery of goods. He 
has pointed out the disastrous 
effect to this country if Great 
Britain and the United States had 
been involved in war. 

With an acquired Spanish 
accent and pronunciation, th 
Secretary now enjoys nothings 
more in his leisure moments than 
talking about the trip and tellin; 
Fee ienenin what combined passenger and 

MRS. ERNEST ROBERTS argo ships could do in developing 

Silo of Dupmacntaliee Reherts of Mamnechunstts trade in South America, Honolulu 

and the Philippines. He has 

suggested the creation of a shipping board, including among its members the 
Secretary of the Navy and Secretary of Commerce. 

The subject of an auxiliary merchant marine was taken up some year 
ago by Senator John W. Weeks, but popular interest was not aroused so keenly 
at that time. A naval auxiliary, it is felt, would be made a school for the 
administration and training of a naval reserve. This was urged earnestly by 
Senator Weeks, who is a graduate of Annapolis and Commander of the Naval 
Reserve of Massachusetts. All political parties seem to agree upon the neces- 
sity of a merchant marine. Three hundred million dollars a year paid directly) 
to foreign ships for freight looks like a snug sum worth keeping at home. 
Some of the Democrats believe in having the government go into the shipping 
business direct and distribute subsidies that way, and the Republicans believe 
in having it handled by private initiative, and private capital, with the thought 
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that the advantages between governmental control and private control of 
trade matters has already been demonstrated. In the meantime the people 
of the country are still hoping to have a merchant marine worthy of the 
United States of America. 


HE French ambassador to the United States, M. Jusserand, has long 

been a conspicuous figure in Washington diplomatic circles. He has 

celebrated his thirteenth year as ambassador in this country by writing 
a book and appropriately dedicating it to the thirteen original states. 

In this book he describes his first appearance at the White House, where 
he was received by Col. Theodore Roosevelt, America’s youngest President, 
and Secretary Hay. His tributes to various eminent Americans with whom 
he has been associated reflect the cordial friendship of two countries unbroken 
for the century. His first direct impressions of ‘‘broad-minded and strenuous 
America’’ were received in meeting Americans in Washington, but his earliest 
memories in connection with this country were derived from an illustrated 
weekly in which he used to see pictures of bearded soldiers like Grant 
and Lee, and illustrations of the 
tales of J. Fenimore Cooper. 

It was during his childhood 
that the Rue dela Reine was 
changed to the Rue Franklin, a 
fitting tribute to the Philadelphia 
philosopher and his work in es- 
tablishing friendship between the 
world’s two great republics. 

Ambassador Jusserand is not 
only dean of the diplomatic corps 
in Washington, but enjoys the 
distinction of having served longer 
as representative of France than 
any of the long line of his illus- 
trious predecessors. 


BOVE a throng watching from 

A the avenue, Harry Houdini, 
suspended by his feet in 

mid-air, extricated himself from 
the latest and most secure appli- 
ance for restraining the violent. 
A Senator, who was a spectator, 
exclaimed: “If I could only get 
out of my troubles like that fel- 
low gets out of the straitjacket, 
[ think I would take a course of 
a eel 
ee ies ane Photo by Harris & Ewing 

listoric Pennsyly ania Avenue MRS. JULIUS KAHN 
was jammed with people, and the Wife of Representative Kahn of California 
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“Handcuff King”’ had more difficulty in extricating himself from the thro: 
that gathered about when he landed than in getting out of the straitjack«t. 
Everywhere Houdini goes some new and peculiar problem is presented hin 
and he solves it. There seems nothing ever made in the way of anehorin 
human being that Houdini has not shuffled off as he would old slippers 

“For the last thirty years,”’ he said, “I’ve been getting out of all s 
of things ingenuity has devised to confine a human being. Up to date ther 
hasn’t been anything made that confined my activities to any alarming exte: 
But some day some chap is going to make one, and I’m going to quit wit! 
clean record before he comes along. I’ve made up my mind that this is t! 
last public stunt I'll perform. I'll still be entertaining the public for many 
years to come, but I intend to do it along lines not quite so spectacular. .\s 
an escapist extraordinary, I feel that I’m about through.” 


te rae 


* cheer the mes. 


PRESIDENT POINCARE VISITS WOUNDED AT AMERICAN HOSPITAL IN PARIS 
President Poincare of France (hat doffed in acknowledgment of cheers) is seen leaving the American 
Hospital with United States Ambassador Herrick (second from left). The hospital is crowded with 

wounded soldiers and the visit of the President and Ambassador was intended te cheer the men 


ORE stringent laws with reference to pure fabrics are needed in the 
M broad field of legislation covering the safeguarding of United States 

industries, merchandising and agricultural activities. Representative 
J. Randall Walker, of Valdosta, Georgia, has directed the attention of Congress 
to the unwarranted claims of many manufacturers that they are using Sea 
Island cotton, whereas inferior grades have been substituted. Sea Island 
cotton is grown only in sections of South Carolina, Florida and Georgia. 
Congressman Walker’s home city is the largest market in the world for this 
exceptionally fine quality of cotton; and in keeping with the Congressman’s 
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well-known policy to look after home interests, his insistence upon action 

with reference to his pure fabric bill is entirely logical. Mr. Walker has been 

in Congress three years, and he is known as one of the men who work hard 
for the Representative who believes in the importance of the little things 

which concern the individual in his district, or any part of the district itself, 

finds plenty to do. Men like Representative Walker, who place value upon 

their relations with constituents, are 

the kind of public servants who get 

real results. The Georgia Representa- 

tive isin close touch, and popular with 

the heads of the different departments 

of the government, and is able to get 

anything within reason for his district. 

This is shown in results at the post- 

office department, where fifty rural 

routes owe their origin to the personal 

efforts of the man from Georgia. When 

Mr. Walker came to Congress he was 

given a position on the Committee on 

Foreign Affairs, which is important in 

view of disturbed conditions in Europe 

and Mexico. As a recognition for his 

faithful services he was later appointed 

to a place on the Judiciary Committee, 

where he has been active in advocating 

a repeal, or radical amendments to the 

existing bankruptcy law. He urges that 

it is necessary that the United States 

should cease to be a party to a system 

by which dishonest men are robbing #0! > Harris & Ewing 

honest business. etic ag et 

Representative from Georgia 

Although Representative Walker is 

regarded as a strong public speaker and orator in Georgia, he has modestly 

refrained from forcing himself into many of the debates in the House. But 

he has won his spurs and his right to be heard. He distinguished himself 

recently in his abie advocacy of rural credits legislation, his speech on the 

subject being regarded as one of the ablest ever heard in the House. 
Representative Walker feels deeply the urgency of federal relief for the 

small tenant farmer—and although recognizing, as do other thoughtful public 

men, the difficulties surrounding the framing of a law that will bring about 

a better condition in agricultural financing, he is insistent that the power 

of the government shall be placed behind a constructive system that will 

bring rates on long-time farm loans uniformly down to about five per cent 

throughout the country. Representative Walker was born on a farm, and 

he has a deep-seated sympathy with the farmer. He has always been an 

admirer and consistent supporter of President Wilson, and has upheld the 

policies of the administration. His Congressional career is marked by com- 

mendable earnestness of purpose and a desire to serve his constituency in the 

attainment of useful legislation. 
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Political Issues and 


Presidential 


by The 


S the National Convention dates 
approach, memories are vividly 
recalled of the Republican Con- 
vention of ’88, when as a young 

newspaperman I tried to fathom the mean- 
ing of it all. The results of the balloting 
day after day were as interesting to me 
as a baseball score. Thirteen favorite sons 
were started; the Gresham men from 
Indiana first caught my boyish enthusi- 
asm, for Indiana and Ohio in those days 
were the “‘close” states that had much to 
do with the making of Presidents. 

Impressions of this Convention before 
I cast a ballot were different from those 
some years later. When one realizes he 
is an actual participant voter, the feeling 
is different at a National Convention from 
that of one who is only an onlooker. 
(This is not intended as material for the 
Suffragists; however, use it if you wish.) 

As a boy that first National Convention 
seemed to me like a great big game that 
my elders were playing. Of course I 
shouted for my favorites until I was 
hoarse—with the enthusiasm of a bleachers’ 
devotee. 

In the Republican Convention of 1892, 
interest was centered in William McKinley, 
although the real contest was between 
James G. Blaine, a resigned Secretary of 
State, and President Harrison, seeking a 
renomination. I shall never forget the 
majestic way William McKinley, with a 
poise and dignity and a manliness that 
then and there gave a nation his true 
measure, waved back the delegation that 


Possibilities 
Editor 


insisted upon his nomination. His pre- 
vention of a revolt in that Convention 
revealed a master genius. 

His eyes flashed when for the second 
time he insisted that his name should not 
be mentioned. Well I remember one ges- 
ture in which he knocked a glass from the 
table to the floor in his earnestness, and 
then I heard one cynical reporter exclaim, 
“There -go McKinley’s Presidential pros- 
pects into smithereens.” 

The delegates did not want either Blaine 
or Harrison, but instructions and political 
pledges were held inviolable in those days. 
Harrison was nominated and defeated. It 
seemed to be a fight between those holding 
office under Harrison, led by Ret Clark- 
son of Iowa, and the remnant of the “Old 
Guard,” who loved and shouted to their 
dying breath, “Blaine, Blaine, James G. 
Blaine!” At this time Platt of New York 
and Quay of Pennsylvania began to figure 
as conspicuous figures—outside the gleam 
of the spotlight. 

* * 

In ’96 I sat at a reporter’s desk with a 
handsome newspaper man with long black 
hair, classic features, white lawn necktie 
and black alpaca coat. Nobody seemed 
to know very much about him except that 
he was the World Herald man. He was 
always fanning vigorously, and when I 
looked at him I thought he might be a 
matinee idol, and could only think of how 
Edwin Booth’might have appeared in his 
prime. Afterward I found out that this 
man had enjoyed a distinction denied to 
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HON. SAMUEL WALKER McCALL 


The Governor of Massachusetts, with his record of twenty years in Congress, has long been considered as an 
available candidate for Presidential honors 
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SENATOR WILLIAM EDGAR BORAH 
Senator Borah has the qualities needed in a vigorous 
and enthusiastic leader of the people, and he has been 

looked upon as a Presidential possibility 


any of the rest of us; 
served 


he had actually 
in Congress. It was the Hon. 
William Jennings Bryan of Nebraska. 
When the gold plank was adopted, it 
furnished the most thrilling moment I 
have witnessed in any Convention. A 
great party had taken its very life in its 
hands and in the face of universally pre- 
dicted defeat had stood firm by its prin- 
ciples of sound money. The newspaper 
men stood on their desks and threw the 
yellow telegraph blanks in the air. 
a spectacle of wild pandemonium. Below 
sat the newspaper man from Omaha, 
writing his scorching words of protest. 
Down the center aisle walked Senator 
Teller and his little band of silver men. 
It was not a parting in anger, for it seemed 
that each faction, fixed in its belief, had 


It was 
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decided even sorrowfully to part. As t! 
left the Convention, the little band 
silver men were admired by those who ha 
cast the vote causing their exit. A crisis 
in national affairs had arisen and 
single-standard plank was nailed fir 
to the Old Party ship. 

Senator Proctor with his eight votes « 
Vermont and Joe Manley in his gallant figh 
for Thomas B. Reed, were figures recalle: 
in a Convention that the people seemed | 
rule. At that Convention presided Char 
Warren Fairbanks of Indiana, then a new 
man to national affairs, the personificati 
of dignity, the man for the occasion. 

Here it was that Marcus A. Hann: 
made his debut as president-maker an 


HON. ELIHU ROOT 
One of the master minds of the nation, upon 
whose nomination it is said even Colonel 
Roosevelt would look with favor 


national Warwick. The busy and long 
hours at the “Planters” indicated that he 
never relaxed an effort to prove McKinley 
the “logical candidate.” 


Several weeks later I attended the 
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National Democratic Convention at Chi- 
cago, and heard that wonderful “cross of 
gold and crown of thorns’’ speech. Little 
did I dream then of what portentous events 
were brewing in those sultry hours. 

* * * 

[n 1900 at Philadelphia I stood on the 
platform after the renomination of Mc- 
Kinley was made with a wild demonstra- 
tion; Senator Hanna waved the pampas 
grass decorations that stood on the step, 
and nearly knocked me off the platform. 
He was the happiest man I ever looked 
upon at the moment when William 
McKinley received at that convention 
the unanimous endorsement of his party. 

Down the center aisle at each session 
walked Governor Roosevelt, wearing his 
sombrero and rough rider suit, reminders 
of Spanish War days, persistently declining 


SENATOR ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 
Who received a major portion of the delegates 
from Wisconsin 


the Vice-Presidential nomination which 
had been arranged by Senator Platt and 
Matt Quay to shelve him politically. 
Those were the days they played ‘Hot 
Time in the Old Town Tonight.” 

Seflator Depew’s address after that 
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Convention was a master appeal for har- 
mony; striking the note which presaged 
a great campaign and sweeping victory. 
In all these conventions it was never felt 


FORMER SENATOR THEODORE E. BURTON 
Until recently Senator from Ohio. He has long 
been considered a strong leader 


that the sessions could be called to order 
officially unless the smiling face of Senator 
Chauncey M. Depew, a popular Presiden- 
tial candidate in 1888, had appeared. 
Lafayette Young’s stirring address in 
nominating Theodore Roosevelt as Vice 
President was a dramatic moment in the 
only National Republican Convention I 
recall where the Vice Presidency was a 
dominant issue. Little did the delegates 
think at that time, in their hurry to 
get away, that they were casting their 
ballots for a Vice President who would 
later become President and wield so great 
an influence in world affairs. It would not 
be the truth to say that “Teddy” was 
popular at that Convention. He was 
looked upon by many as an egotistic 
upstart who might have his little war fame 
flash, but that he would soon subside. This 
proves the futility of political prophecy. 
In Chicago in 1904, the great audience 
entered the Coliseum with sorrowing memo- 
ries, as they looked upon the pictured 
features of Marcus A. Hanna, who had 
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recently passed away, after having been 
the central figure in managing two Presi- 
dential conventions. With enthusiastic 
unanimity Theodore Roosevelt was re- 
nominated for his second term. 

There was a pre-convention struggle 
among candidates in 1908, but it was a long 
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Vice Presidents; the only thing you can 
recall vividly is the “break-away-and-go- 
home’”’ atmosphere on the floor. When the 
vote on Vice President was called in 1908, 
there was somewhat of a scramble, appar- 
ently, but when the telephonic oracle 
from Washington had spoken, it was over, 


a 


FORMER VICE PRESIDENT CHARLES WARREN FAIRBANKS 
The “favorite son" of Indiana, who has been looked upon as a logical successor to William]McKinley 


foregone conclusion that Theodore Roose- 
velt would name his successor. There 
was hearty disapproval among the ‘“‘allies” 
against William Howard Taft, but when the 
cohorts gathered all opposition crumbled 
before the edict from the Executive 
Mansion. 
* * « 

In an off-hand reminiscence, how diffi- 

cult it is to remember even the names of 


which made this Convention seem like 
a grim joke as far as expressing the ‘‘voice 
of the people” was concerned. 

The National Republican Convention 
of 1908 nominating William Howard Taft 
was the most exclusively ‘Roosevelt” 
Convention that has ever been held, 
because his will and wish were law for the 
delegates. 

History was making fast and furious 
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SENATOR ALBERT B. CUMMINS 
A leader of Progressive ideas among the Republicans, whose friends say he will go to Chicago 
with strong support on the first ballot 


when the clans gathered in Chicago in 
1912 after the flurries and scrimmages in 
the newly held primaries. The real 
struggle began in the contest before the 
tribunal of the National Committee. It 
was altogether a thrilling pre-convention 
period. When the delegates began to 
gather and their votes had been polled, 
there came a wire from Oyster Bay saying 


that Colonel Roosevelt was coming to 
Chicago. 

Memories of the scathing acrimonies of 
that Convention may remain, but the 
passage of four years has doubtless served 
to ameliorate the bitterness. The ex- 
pressions of Colonel Roosevelt on the 
balcony of the auditorium, his coinage of 
the characteristic phrase of casting his 
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“hat in the ring,” and the Progressive 
Convention called later in Orchestra 
Hall, made 1912 foreshadow almost certain 
defeat of the Republican party, because 
there was a division in the ranks led by 
two men who had been firm friends and 
close political associates in the convention 
four years previous. 

In the years that have passed, it has 
frequently been questioned: Will the Re- 
publicans ever re-unite? What will Roose- 
velt do? was an early query and a debat- 
able point in discussion. While Colonel 


HENRY FORD 
Whose remarkable run in Michigan undermined 
the power of William Alden Smith 


Roosevelt insists that he is not an avowed 
candidate, his name and influence will be 
a recognized factor in the Republican 
Convention, although the intrepid leader 
of another party. Republicans, Progres- 
sives, and otherwise, all concede that 1916 
is to be a year of victory for the Grand 
Old Party if there is found a way of 
“getting together.” 

In attending Conventions spanning 
twenty-eight years and enjoying personal 
acquaintance with nearly all the leaders 
of the various political parties and factions, 
the first duty that appeared to me was 
to know the celebrities of the hour, for it 
is the men who make the occasions. 
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The primaries of 1916 have been held. 
The favorite sons have come forth, and it 
might be well to make a review of the 
Presidential Possibilities at this time to 
record for posterity that they “also ran,” 
and upon these candidates predicate what 
may be the predominant political issue: 

After two trips across the continent 
within the year, and visits to nearly all the 
northern states, I confess I am less certain 
in my own mind in making a prophecy than 
I would have been had I remained at home. 
The public mind seems to be in a chaotic 
state; sentiment crystallizes slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, then suddenly gathers again 
for a cyclonic rush. The flash of a boom 
here and there does not indicate that all 
the heavy political artillery is yet in action. 
Veteran party leaders -are wary of a 
Presidential boom sprung too early, for 
they have a’ way of collapsing rapidly 
under too strong a public light. Some 
candidates insist that it is better to have 
boomed and “busted” than never to have 
boomed at all, so we will preserve a record 
of the various men considered for 
Presidency in 1916. 

Candidates are not mentioned in the 
order of their preference, nor will I avail 
the usual subterfuge of naming them 
alphabetically. They are named as they 
came to my mind from time to time, and 
the comment is not to be considered politi- 
cal prophecy, but merely as observations, 
with no intention to express my preference 
or create bias for or against any candidate. 

The first man who came to my mind 
as a Presidential Possibility was William 
E. Borah of Idaho. True, that was some 
years ago. One thing is certain, vigor and 
vitality are required in present day leader- 
ship and the coming Convention will be 
interesting for the fact that many new 
and younger leaders will develop. Senator 
Borah was an ardent supporter of Colonel 
Roosevelt in 1912 and prominently identi- 
fied with his ideas, but he remained in the 
Republican party and avoided the oppro- 
brium of “bolter.” 

Later my attention was called to the 
standing of Theodore E. Burton, the stal- 
wart and sturdy Congressman and until 
lately Senator from Ohio, whose well-pro- 
nounced convictions on economic federal 
expenditures have marked him a strong 


the 
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GENERAL T. COLEMAN DU PONT 
It is a favorite thought with many that there should be a business man.in the Presidential office, 
and T. Coleman du Pont has been suggested as the “‘business man"’ candidate 


. 


leader; Ohioans seem united with the spirit 
that the Buckeye State shall not forget 


traditions of national conventions. The 
Burton boom prevaiied, although Colonel 
Roosevelt was determined to lay flowers 
upon it. The aspirations of the friends 
of Myron T. Herrick, former ambassador 
to France, were abandoned when his cam- 


paign for the Senate was announced. 

Not long after the inauguration of a 
Democratic President the Indiana Repub- 
licans were getting together and had 
settled upon Charles Warren Fairbanks 
as the favorite son because he had been 
talked of as the logical successor to William 
McKinley. Indiana politicians know the 
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HENRY D. ESTABROOK 
The silver-tongued orator, whose friends have made a gallant fight in the interest of his candidacy 


signal when it comes to getting together, 
for Hoosiers interpret pulling together 
as fundamental in the science of politics. 

Even in the days of Progressive ascend- 
ancy it was conceded that the leader of 
Progressive ideas among Republicans was 
Senator Albert B. Cummins of Iowa. 
He, too, had the foresight to realize in 
1912 that the ways of a bolter are hard, 
so he stood pat with the Republican party 
during that campaign and yet retained a 
large Progressive following. He was a 


successful candidate in the first Presiden- 
tial primaries held in his neighboring state 
of Minnesota, and his friends insist that 
he will go to Chicago with strong support 
on the first ballot. 

Since the days of handsome Franklin 
Pierce, New England has been scarcely 
considered when it comes to Presidential 
nominees. The able work of Senator 
John Wingate Weeks as Congressman and 
Senator from Massachusetts, his strong 
personality and legislative influence have 
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made his candidacy popular even outside 
of New England. His friends have care- 
fully figured that this good-natured, strong, 
rugged man, whose executive abilities have 
never been questioned, is said to have 
gathered together delegates for the first 
ballot, which will make a formidable 
showing for the New England candidate. 

This is not counting on New England 
maintaining a solid front, for in the Massa- 
chusetts situation another candidate devel- 
oped. Samuel Walker McCall was for 
twenty years in Congress and is a legislator 
of ability. He has been considered by 
his friends as an available candidate since 
his election as Governor of Massachusetts. 
What New England will do as the delegates 
gather for the roll call cannot be forecast. 

In fact, there has been no Republican 
Convention since ’88 in which the dele- 
gates will have so free a hand to do just 
what they think ought to be done, or have 
been so independent of the influence of 
the old leaders. Some candidate may be 
named who is little thought of up to the 
time of calling the Convention to order. 
This was the case in the Convention of 
’88 when Benjamin Harrison was nom- 
inated, although Walter Gresham had the 
delegation of Harrison’s own state led by 
Charles W. Fairbanks. The unexpected 
is always likely to happen in political 
conventions created by primaries or cau- 
cuses, instructed or otherwise. 

About this time was brought to my mind 
a candidate who would have been thought 
impossible four years ago. When Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt said he would 
crawl on his hands and knees from the 
White House to the Treasury to make 
Elihu Root President, he had an appre- 
ciation of the statesman in his cabinet. 
Elihu Root has long been acknowledged 
one of the master minds of the nation, and 
there has been a suggestion that even 
Colonel Roosevelt would not look with 
disfavor upon his nomination. It is 
thought this will depend entirely upon the 
action of the New York delegation. But 
will it? State delegations do not have the 
deciding influence in the national conven- 
tions today as in the old days. 

In Illinois, sentiment has been aroused 
that it is about time that state had a candi- 
date. A candidate for President from 
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Illinois has not been presented since the 
days of Cullom. Naturally they looked, 
for a man who had some of the Lincoln 
esque qualities, and with surprising una- 
nimity, the choice fell upon Senator 
Lawrence Y. Sherman of Illinois. 

There was a hard hand-to-hand conflict. 
by Senator La Follette in Wisconsin to 
secure the support of his state, and he’ 
received a major portion of the delegates. 
As an avowed candidate, excepting Colonel 


SENATOR WARREN G. HARDING 
Who heads Republican National convention. He has 
been a newspaper publisher for more than thirty 
years. He was elected to the Senate in 1914, suc- ; 
ceeding former Senator Theodore E. Burton, after 
having been defeated for governor in 1910 by his 
Democratic opponent, Judson Harmon 


Roosevelt, Senator La Follette has been 
longer in the limelight than any of the 
others. Still he will enter the contest 
largely in the “favorite son’”’ class. 

Three years ago in California, in talking 
with a number of Progressives as to who 
would likely be the candidate in 1916, they 
said Hughes. It seems easy to say Hughes. 
The fact that he is not an avowed candi- 
date and it was regarded unlikely that he 
would retire from the Supreme Bench to 
accept a nomination may be the very reason 





SENATOR JOHN WINGATE WEEKS 


His able work as Congressman and Senator from Massachusetts, his strong personality and legislative influence 
have made his candidacy popular even outside of New England 
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why many people talked Hughes. Some 
yolitical leaders talk Hughes who do not 
want him. Others insist he has been too 
long in the cloister of the Supreme Bench, 
and they think that his views are not well 
enough known to make him the leader. 

In spite of it all, the people out in Posey 
County, Indiana,-and some in the county 
where Lincoln spent his boyhood and early 
manhood, say Hughes. There was indica- 
tion that the Roosevelt followers have not 
paid much attention to Hughes until 
recently. The people don’t seem to care 
much what Hughes says or thinks; there 
seems to be just enough mystery about his 
candidacy to attract a strong undercurrent 
of popular interest. 

For the dark horse sweepstakes appeared 
Henry D. Estabrook, the silver-tongued 
orator, one of the McKinley boys, whose 
friends made a gallant fight in the Minne- 
sota primaries and in Nebraska. It is 
possible that a spark of his eloguence may 
set the Convention ablaze and bring 
forward the name of Estabrook without 
any ‘favorite son’’ attachment. 

When the Michigan primaries were held, 
William Alden Smith’s boom was torpedoed 
without warning, or some might say his 
boom was punctured in an automobile joy 
ride. Mr. Henry Ford’s remarkable run 
in Michigan where he became the “favor- 
ite son,” is accounted for more as a matter 
of protest rather than approval of Mr. 
Ford as a Presidential candidate. The 
German and Peace elements may have 
something to do with it, but there is a 
general feeling among some Republicans 
at this time that they do not want any 
set of men, no matter how able , to indicate 
for whom they shall vote. Still, William 
Alden Smith made a gallant fight. 

In the later days of preparation for the 
political Convention was launched the cam- 
paign for a “business man for President,” 
and with this came the suggestion of 
General T..Coleman du Pont. Whatever 
else may be said of him, General du Pont’s 
qualifications have long ago been proven 
as to his ability as a business executive. 

Perhaps you are wondering if I have 
forgotten somebody who may have been 
mentioned as a Presidential candidate, 
and I recall now that there was a gentle- 
man named Webster seriously considered 
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in the West. Here and there appeared 
scattering names on the primary ballots 
that may never be revived in a roll call. 
When the fact was announced that 
Senator Warren G. Harding had been 
chosen as temporary chairman of the 


COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
“‘What will Teddy do?"’ is being asked the country over. 
He may be able to settle all differences and disputes, 
and in the enthusiasm of a reunited party win the 

unanimous nomination at the Chicago Convention 


Republican National Convention in 1916, 
I began to think of that sturdy young 
Ohioan, who in all the strikes and up- 
heavals had stood staunch for the G. O. P., 
and I wondered why it did not raise a 
stream of protests among the Progressives. 
After visiting around in Indiana and many 





JUSTICE CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
There is a strong and ever-growing sentiment throughout the country for Justice Hughes, despite the fact that 
he is not an avowed candidate, and the possibility that he would not abandon his seat in the Supreme Court fo: 
a vicissitudinous four years as President. The question is formed in the minds of many men, and perhaps wome: 
too—“‘Hughes or Roosevelt?” Surely the Chicago Convention is not lacking in the elements that arouse t 
deepest interest 
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of the old home states, I understood it: 
he had never been an offensive opponent. 
He had stood firm for his own convictions, 
but had never wounded the vanities of the 
many men who joined the revolt of 1912. 
This perhaps accounts for the fact that 
Warren G. Harding is looked upon as one 
of the new leaders of the Republican party, 
and he may figure as a candidate in the 
Convention where he is to give the keynote 
speech. 

If that keynote speech is as electrifying 
in its result as the “cross of gold and 
crown of thorns,” with the occasion just 
right, there might be such a thing as 
Warren G. Harding being compelled to 
do as Garfield and McKinley did when 
as delegates they put aside the proffered 
nomination because pledged for John 
Sherman. Long ago Ohio mastered the 
way of nominating Presidents. 

After having attended all these national 
conventions, I confess that I would not 
venture a prediction in 1916. It is any 
man’s guess. That is left to Colonel 


George Harvey of the North American - 


Review, who has the honor and distinction 
of prophesying Woodrow Wilson as the 
next President of the United States, but 
early in his predictions of this campaign he 
insisted that William E. Borah would be 
the man. Guesses well-intentioned and 
logically predicated sometimes go awry. 
The Republican Convention of 1916 
will be an unpledged deliberative body 
that will result in new alignments. The 
Conventions of 1900, 1904, and 1908 were 
more or less settled beforehand, but when 
there comes a division like 1912 and a 
possible rehabilitation in 1916, it means 
that in getting together all the men prom- 
inent in the causes that led to a schism in 
the party must be more or less in the back- 
ground. While there is an irresistible 
sentiment among his admirers all over the 
country for Colonel Theodore Roosevelt 
to take the Republican leadership at this 
time, and even though he appears to be 
and is, in some respects, the most widely 
popular leader of the hour, it would seem 
just as appropriate to consider the nom- 
ination of former President William How- 
ard Taft. The Taft supporters of 1912 are 
none the less ardent in 1916 than the fol- 
lowers of Colonel Roosevelt. While this 
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division of sentiment occurs, it naturally 
means the re-election of Woodrow Wilson 
and keeping the Republican party from 
power for at least another four years until 
the hatchet is buried and the bitter acri- 
monies of 1912 have been forgotten. 

In the exhilarating pre-convention days 
there appear documents showing that 
Colonel Roosevelt is a peace man, express- 
ing the conviction that had Roosevelt 
been President we would not have plunged 
the country into the war. Records and 
pamphlets are published now to prove 
that the Colonel is a man of peace as well 
as preparedness, and the policy of not being 
a candidate has prevailed since 1900. 

* + * 

Over forty thousand applications for 
tickets to the Convention have been made. 
With the eyes of the country focused upon 
Chicago, and with organizations already 
planning to storm the citadels and capture 
the Convention, much as was done in 
the Wigwam in 1860, when Abraham Lin- 
coln was nominated with his personal 
followers on hand to shout for good old 
Abe, exciting times are anticipated. The 
old-time political tricks and maneuvers 
of national conventions are well known. 

Scientific research has not been more 
ardently followed in seeking new methods 
of doing things than the study to develop 
something that will insure the nomination 
of a President. The situation is intensely 
interesting to political students, as they 
look along the political firing line, wonder- 
ing if the people do really rule and do the 
people know just what they want. Is 
there not an instability of public sentiment 
without the voice of the old-time boss? 

That is why I wonder, even after I have 
arrived in Chicago, whether I could make 
a prediction as to the nomination. 

* + ” 

Of one thing we are certain—Presiden- 
tial issues will be sharply and clearly 
defined. This is a question, after all, more 
important than to quibble and quarrel and 
slaughter each other politically because 
of a mere preference for a man when issues 
seem paramount to the ambition of any 
man or set of men. 

The protective tariff is an issue. It has 
been ever since political parties divided 
the voters of the country. The foreign 
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policy, so far as Mexico is concerned, is 
an issue. The policy of government 
ownership is an issue. And yet there have 
been so few newspapers or periodicals that 
have exploited thoroughly and unswerv- 
ingly party principles and convictions, that 
it seems oftentimes difficult to find the 
lines of division. 

Anyhow there will be flags flying and 
bands playing and badges baffling design, 
and an awakening among those who feel 
within them that they belong to the Grand 
Old Party. Prophecies are made that more 
Democrats are eager to vote the Repub- 
lican ticket in 1916 than they were in 1896 
when the Democratic party had its pre- 
eminent era of division reflected in the 
“cocked hat.” 

One thing that is forgotten by those of 
us who talk and write so knowingly of con- 
ventions in the past is that a great mass 
of the voters of 1916 will not remember 
much even of the Convention which gave 
Theodore Roosevelt the last nomination 
he has ever received. That was in 1904, 
and 1904 is twelve years in the past, when 
the first voters of 1916 were wearing 
knickerbockers. 

Then we are reminded that that hand- 
some young man who attended the Con- 
vention in 96 which nominated McKinley 


THE HOMELESS WAIF 


is today a veteran in political warfare. 
He antedated Theodore Roosevelt several 
years, and no other prominent leader in 
that convention remains. 

In the light of the experiences of recent 
years, the Republican Convention of 1°16 
with nine hundred and eighty-five dele- 
gates, will deliberate carefully in choosing 
a candidate, and seek to avoid everything 
that will rekindle the bitter fires of personal 
hatred and enmity of four years ago. They 
will recognize that upon the wisdom re- 
vealed in the final roll call of the Chicago 
Convention in its choice of a leader and 
in its declaration of issues, depends the 
results next November. The Republicans 
represented at the Convention feel that, 
since their organization has been in power 
so long, the administration of the country’s 
affairs would be best cared for by the 
political party trained for the work many 
years, and under whose direction the 
home markets and factories are insured a 
protective tariff that brings prosperity— 
if the history of the past is read aright. 
And yet the fervor with which issues are 
discussed depends upon leaders. Just now 
the result and the complicated issues grow- 
ing out of the war-blaze abroad are second- 
ary to the exhilarating anticipation as to 
who will be the Republican nominee. 


THE HOMELESS WAIF 
By BENNETT CHAPPLE 


H, the love that’s wasted on dogs and cats, 
When over the garbage can 
Peer eyes of a child, hungry and wild, 
To haunt the eyes of man. 


If God should fashion the homeless waif 
With a tongue to lap the hand, 

Would babes then vie with poodle dogs 
And share in their demand? 
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From Camera to Blue Ribbon 


by 
Mrs. George F. Richards 


Being a Rambling Sketch of What Three Hurdred **N-w-Look-Pleasant™’ 
Men Did at the Recent Photographers’ Corvention in Washington 


W JHEN I first remember  photog- 
raphers they all wore long side 
whiskers and Buster Brown cra- 

vats—but times have changed,”’ said Hon. 

Champ Clark as he welcomed to Washing- 

ton the three hundred alert, well-groomed 

delegates to the convention of the Photog- 
raphers Association of the Middle Atlantic 

States at its opening session. It was the 

first annual meeting of the Association and 

was a notable success. Good fellowship, 

good feeling and a 

good time marked 

the entire session, 
and there was an in- 
terchange of much 
valuable information 
between themembers. 

The National Pho- 
tographers Associa- 
tion has a member- 
ship up in the thou- 
sands, and affiliated 
with it are twenty- 
four organizations to 
which it has given 
charters. These 
amalgamated bodies 
are divided into sec- 
tions covering prac- 
tically every part of 
the country and in- 
clude nearly every 
state in the Union. 

The section which 

held the recent con- 

vention in Washing- 


ton is known as the Middle Atlantic, and 
its delegates were men of distinction in 
their profession, and a far cry from the 
itinerant picture-maker of a half century 
ago. There were fifteen hundred photo- 
graphs exhibited—mostly portrait work; 
there were illustrated lectures and discus- 
sions covering all branches of photography. 
Looking over that splendid collection 
of photographs, it was hard to realize 
that the art of photography is of recent 
date. Not until 1791 

did any one associate 

certain experiments 

made by Scheele, a 

Swedish chemist, as a 

means of picture- 

making. and not until 

fifty years later were 

sunlight pictures of 

the human face made. 

’Twas back in 1814 

that Daguerre and 

Niepce began photo- 

graphic experiments, 

and nearly a quarter 

of a century passed 

before the results 

could be put on a 

stable basis. At first 

only faint images were 

reproduced and they 

“‘wouldn’t stay put,” 

but quickly faded 

away. Experiments 

were continued and 
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Daguerre discovered that 
some chemical—then un- 
known to him for that pur- 
pose—had fixed the image on 
a negative thrown by him 
into a disused closet. Going 
to the closet one day he was 
astonished to find an old 
negative on which the origi- 
nal faint and almost undeci- 
pherable image had been de- 
veloped into a clear picture. 
One by one, Daguerre experi- 
mented with each chemical in 
the closet, but to no avail. 
Then he discovered that some 
mercury had been spilled on 
the floor, and experimenting 
with mercury, found the miss- 
ing link. From that day to 
this, photography has ad- 
vanced with rapid strides, 
and the crude faint images of 
a century ago are lost in the 
artistic perfection of the 
photographic art of today. 
The members of the 
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Association expressed the 
conviction that it will be of 
inestimable value to their 
profession both from a busi 
ness and an artistic stand 
point, to amalgamate the 
many separate photographi 
associations that exist 
throughout the country, and 
that greater force and com 
mercial advantage will result 
when they can act as a unit 
in bringing about improve 
methods. 

The Washington session 
lasted three days and wa 
presided over by Will H 
Towles of Washington, presi 
dent of the Middle Atlanti: 
States Association. Mr. 
Towles is said to have carried 
off the palm as a convention 
manager, and set a pace that 
will make others step lively if 
they expect to follow his lead 
In his opening address Mr. 
Towles urged a closer alliance 
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A blue ribbon winner 














FROM THE BACHRACH STUDIO, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Awarded a blue ribbon 
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A BLUE RIBBON WINNER 
From the Schriever Studio, Scranton, Penrsylvania 


PORTRAIT FROM THE CHANNEL STUDIO FROM THE BOYCE STUDIO 
East Orange, New Jersey Washington 
Th's portrait won a blue ribbon and will be exhibited 
at the national convention in July 
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between the National and the sections. In 
the speeches that followed there were 
nany practical suggestions for improve- 
1ent in the art of photography. Methods 

advertising, progress, enterprise, and 
ays of securing patronage came in for 
a big share of the discussion, while the 
necessity of raising the standard of work 
was urged in order to meet new conditions. 

John I. Hoffman, Secretary of the 
Photographers . Association of America, 
discussed “The Growth of Organization 
Work among Photographers,” 
and there were talks on house 
photography, color photogra- 
phy, the lack of chemicals 
since the European war and a 
long list of topics. 

. * ~ 

Out of the fifteen hundred 
beautiful photographs exhibi- 
ted it was a mighty hard task 
to select the twelve which are 
to serve as exhibits at the 
coming salon of the national 
organization. The judges were 
two photographers and one 
painter—all artists of acknowl- 
edged skill and fairness. The 
twelve photographs that re- 
ceived the highest all-round 
rating were awarded blue rib- 
bons and will represent the 
Middle Atlantic Association at 
the Cleveland Convention in 
July. 

President Towles exhibited 
a photograph that had a blue 
ribbon rating but declined to 
accept the honor on account 
of his official connection with 
the session, and many others 
came close to the high-water 
mark of excellence. The United States 
Government gave a fine showing of photo- 
graphs, transparencies, and negatives of 
the work done in the different branches 
of the service, especially forestry and 
reclamation work. 

Blue ribbons were awarded to J. R. 
Cummings, Wilmington, Delaware; P. S. 
Culotte, Baltimore, Maryland; R._ T. 
Dooner, Philadelphia; H. L. Bell, Pensa- 
cola, Florida; the Amon Studio, Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia; J. T. Seabrook, 
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Washington, D.C.; A. H. Diehl, Sewickley, 
Pennsylvania; Carl Klincheck, Philadel- 
phia; Frederick Phole, Buffalo, New York; 
U. G. Channell, East Orange, New Jersey; 
The Bachrach Studio, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and J. B. Schriever, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. The 1917 convention will be held 
in Philadelphia, and the newly-elected 
president, John F. Sherman, of Newark, 
New Jersey, is expected to preside. 

The twelve photographs that won blue 
ribbons and the ‘“‘near-blues” are all 


A BLUE RIBBON WINNER 
From The Dooner Studio, Philadelphia 


And 


beautiful in finish and artistic pose. 
the best of it is that they are real portraits 
and not “ideal” made from professional 


models. They represent people in private 
life—just real folks—and were exhibited 
by number only, and not by name or title 
at the convention. For that reason I have 
put a curb on my desire to divulge secrets 
and tell who they are and the special sig- 
nificance of each picture. I know, for 
instance, all about that charming group 
on the lawn, but you readers will have 
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to figure out the 
relationship for 
yourselves; I know 
that the gentleman 
of the Buffalo Bill 
type can claim kin- 
ship with that dis- 
tinguished Colonel, 
but am not telling 
in just what degree; 
you can guess 
whether or not the 
attractive girls at 
the window are 
twins; and that 
baby? Well, it will 
be wise for me to 
follow the example 
of old Lord Timothy 
Dexter, who wrote a 
book putting all the 
punctuation marks 
at the end, so people 
“could pepper and 
salt it to suit themselves’”—and likewise 
I will leave every one to frame in his own 
mind an appropriate title for each picture 
and pepper and salt it for himself—in that 
way I shall break no confidences I may have 
gained by being behind the scenes. 
Absorbing as were the business sessions, 
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it was by no means 
an all-work conven- 
tion, for between 
them there wasn’t a 
minute but what 
was filled with en- 
tertainments. There 
were luncheons and 
drives for the visit- 
ing ladies; a big 
banquet whose novel 
features rivalled 
those of the famous 
Gridiron Club; Presi- 
dent Wilson received 
the delegates at the 
White House, and 
that was the crown 
ing event. When 
they left the Presi 
dent, they grouped 
themselves on the 
White House lawn 
and posed for a sou- 
venir photograph. And “they say” that 
these professional photographers, many of 
whom have reached the top of the ladder, 
were just as self-conscious, and fussed their 
ties and straightened their collars and 
tried to look pleasant, just as the veriest 


amateurs might have done. 


SWING LOW 


pyro in the hammock ’neath the trees, 
(Swing lightly low, swing low) 
Softly fanned by a passing breeze 
Swing lightly low and slow. 


Through dark pine boughs the clear blue sky, 
(Swing quietly, swing low) 

A fleecy cloud, a bird on high; 
Swing quietly—and low. 


A merry sunbeam touching there— 
(Swing happily, yet low) 

A sudden glint in gold-tinged hair; 
Swing happily—yet low. 


A tender mem’ry for the absent one, 
(Swing gently low, so low) 

A smile, a tear—the setting sun; 
Swing gently low—alone. 





—Beth Widney. 


The Causes of the 
Needless War 


by Myrle Wright 


PPROACHED from the angle of a 
lawyer seeking for evidence in 
the problem of fixing the moral 
responsibility for the war, the 

discussion prepared by Hon. James M. 
Beck, formerly Assistant Attorney-General 
of the United States, is appropriately titled 
“The Evidence in the Case.””* The work 
is dedicated to King Albert of Belgium, 
and the introduction was prepared by 
former United States Ambassador to Great 
Britain, Hon. Joseph H. Choate. It is an 
authoritative discussion of the “‘evidence”’ 
as disclosed in the diplomatic records of 
the seven nations involved. 

The opening lines of his case is replete 
with graphic interest in the fact that Mr. 
Beck was at the Hotel Erbprinz in classic 
Weimar, the home of Goethe, on the eve 
of the great war. He had recently been 
to Jena, from whose historic university 
a paternal ancestor had gone as a mission- 
ary to America in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. He describes a Bismarck 
memorial volume which he saw at that 
time; in it a picture of the triumphant 
Iron Chancellor which little suggested the 
attitude of Grant when he accepted the 
sword of Lee at Appomattox. The paint- 
ing was the work of a German artist and 
portrayed Prussian militarism in its most 
arrogant form. 

Mr. Beck astutely observes that the 
“curse of modern statecraft is the largely 
unreasoning fear which all nations have 


*“The Evidence in the Case.” 
Doubleday, Page & Co. Price, $1.50 net. 


By James M. Beck. 


of their neighbors. England has feared 
Germany only less than Germany has 
feared England, and this nervous appre- 
hension has bred jealousy, hatred, sus- 
picion, until today all civilized nations 
are reaping a harvest horrible beyond 
expression.” 

With pardonable racial pride he declares 
that there has been in recorded history 
no braver nation nor one with greater 
courage even at this hour than Germany, 
whose sons go with patriotic songs on their 
lips to their graves as to their beds. This, 
he contends, is the result of forty years’ 
education by the statecraft of Germany. 
He refuses to believe that the Bismarckian 
attitude. is that of the German people, 
and insists that they, sound-hearted and 
sincere at soul, were not permitted to 
know the real truth with respect to the 
crises which precipitated the nation into 
an abyss of disaster. He pictures the 
normal Germans as quiet, peaceable, 
affectionate to the verge of sentimentality; 
it is the “Junker” and not the average 
citizen that has made Germany the most 
efficient political state in the world. He 
feels that the Germany of Luther will 
survive when Junkerism has passed. 

The German who rallies to his flag with 
such superhuman devotion, knowing not 
whether his cause is just, cannot be blamed, 
for he realizes that the prestige of his 
nation and perhaps its very existence is 
at stake. The question is at once taken up, 
with the assumption that posterity will 
distinguish between the military caste, 
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headed by the Kaiser, “which precipitated 
the calamity and the German people,” and 
that “the very secrecy of the plot against 
the peace of the world and the failure to 
disclose to the German people the diplo- 
matic communications,” forces the con- 
viction “that this detestable war is not 
merely a crime against civilization, but 
also against the deceived and misled 
German people.” Mr. Beck believes that 
one day they will know the full truth, and 
then will come the reckoning. 
* * * 

With the intention of giving to this 
case, which reads with the fascination of a 
romance, the verisimilitude of a legal 
review, Mr. Beck summons as “The 
Witnesses” the officials in power in the 
seven nations involved, and the opening 
chapter is entitled “The Supreme Court 
-of Civilization.” He asks, “What would 


be the judgment of that august tribunal?” 
and pertinently inquires ‘‘Does the twen- 
tieth century only differ from its prede- 
cessors in having a thin veneer of hypoc- 
risy, or has there developed in the progress 
of civilization an international morality 


by which, even though imperfectly, the 
moral conduct of nations is judged.” 

In justification of the severance of the 
tie between Great Britain and the Ameri- 
can Colonies, it was stated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence that ‘“‘a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation.”” The men who 
framed the Declaration recognized the rule 
of right and wrong, and Mr. Beck insists 
that the Supreme Court of Civilization 
exists today, consisting of cosmopolitan 
men in every country who, putting aside 
all prejudice, determine the outcome of 
international issues by that system of 
morality which is the “conscience of 
mankind.” 

He insists that Junkerism is the natural 
evolution of Machiavellism, which recog- 
nizes that power is the highest military 
duty of the State, and of political weak- 
nesses, that of feebleness the most abom- 
inable and despicable. The State being 
the ultimate good, “‘cannot bind its will 
for the future against other States”; 
international treaties being obligatory 
only “for such time as the State may find 
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to be convenient.’”’ Many years of this 
teaching have confirmed the belief of t':c 
German people that the State is the s 
judge of the morality of its own action. 

The Kaiser expects to reign, not by tlie 
will of the people, but by divine right, a: 
his declaration when he addressed his arniy 
at the outbreak of the present war inii- 
cated this spirit of fanatical egotism: 

Remember that the German people are t 
chosen of God. On me, as German Emperor, 
the spirit of God has descended. I am His 
weapon, His sword, His viceregent. Woe to 
the disobedient! Death to cowards and 
unbelievers. 


Nothing like this has ever occurred 
since the time of Mahomet or when the 
Cesars were found posing as Olympian 
deities. When Shakespeare made his 
Cesar talk like a god and act like a vacil- 
lating child, he caught a glimpse of histori- 
cal characters in the hazy future as well 
as in the dim past. 

The destruction of unoffending Belgium 
Mr. Beck regards as the full harvest of 
this twentieth century Machiavellism, 
and quotes a number of writers to prove 
that some of the advanced Junkers were 
proud of the charge of harboring barbaric 
impulses. 

* oe * 


In the cross-examination, Mr. Beck 
pointedly queries: 

Which of the two contending groups of 
powers is morally responsible? 

Was Austria justified in declaring war 
against Servia? 

Was Germany justified in declaring war 
against Russia and France? 

Was Germany justified in declaring war 
against Belgium? 

Was England justified in declaring war 
against Germany? 

Here are succinctly stated the propo- 
sitions which, if answered, would solve 
the problems. Even the Franco-Prussian 
war was not the result of the incident at 
Ems, which was but the precipitating pre- 
text. The situation in the Balkans is 
reviewed, followed by an account of the 
swift-moving events leading up to the 
crisis which seemed to embody something 
of the madness of political demagogery. 

' The English government was the first 
to publish a record after the outbreak of 
hostilities. This was called the “White 
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Paper,” and contained statements by the 
British government, with diplomatic docu- 
ments appended, also including the master- 
ful address of Sir Edward Grey in Parlia- 
ment, which will, no doubt, rank him with 
the younger Pitt. 

On August 4th the German Chancellor 
frankly explained to the Reichstag the 
causes of the war, and there was distribu- 
tel among the members a statement of 
the Foreign Office setting forth Germany’s 
defense of her actions, which was errone- 
ously called the German ‘‘White Paper.” 

Russia then cast aside traditional Musco- 
vite diplomatic secrecy and issued .the 
Orange Paper. Belgium later presented 
her documentary evidence in a volume 
called the Grey Paper; France following 
with her Yellow Book, the most compre- 
hensive of the diplomatic records. 

It will be observed, comments Mr. 
Beck, that Austria, the nation which 
virtually fired the war blaze, has not dis- 
closed any correspondence to be submitted 
as a matter of “decent respect to the opin- 
ions of mankind.” So far it has made 
known only its ultimatum to Servia and 
Servia’s reply. 

Mr. Beck shows how Italy, a member of 
the Triple Alliance, which was provided 
for the defensive, was justified in refusing 
to take up arms under the specific condi- 
tions of her allies. 

Oo * ~ 

The conviction is forced upon the 
reader that there was a perfect under- 
standing between Germany and Austria 
in reference to the Servian situation, which 
has not as yet been disclosed to the world. 
As the investigation proceeds, the circum- 
stances indicate a trap which was a fitting 
sequel to the preparations for submarines, 
torpedoes, mines and Zeppelins. 

With the instinct of a keen lawyer, Mr. 
Beck quotes in extenso from the German 
White Paper to support his conclusion. The 
statement that Germany strongly desired 

That the dispute be localized, since any 
intervention of another Power, on account 


of the various alliance obligations, would 
bring consequences impossible to measure— 


the author considers of utmost signifi- 
cance, for, he argues, if Germany was not 
supporting and instructing Austria in a 
perilous course, why should she insist that 
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Austria must be left free to make war upon 
Servia, and that any attempt to interfere 
“would bring consequences impossible to 
measure?” Austria’s ultimatum to Servia 
was brutal in tone, smacking of immutable 
hypocrisy, and Mr. Beck presents this 
phase most emphatically. 

Quotations from the various papers 
are made very carefully and in their proper 
sequence. The attitude of France is re- 
vealed in the sentences of the Yellow Book 
in almost narrative form. A reference is 
made to the Moroccan controversy and 
subsequent events which indicated that 
the Kaiser was at that time preparing to 
“apply the torch to civilization.” 

Despite the official language of the quo- 
tations made, Mr. Beck has given his 
case throughout the atmosphere of the 
tribunal. He devotes much space to ““The 
Intervention of the Kaiser,” and tells of a 
sympathetic message sent by him to Kruger 
of the Boer Republic as an insult to 
England and later the same ruler submitted 
to Queen Victoria military plans for the 
subjugation of the Boers. The avowed 
champion of Christianity, the Kaiser has 
instigated an alliance with the Sultan of 
Turkey in a “holy war” against his Chris- 
tian enemies. 

The telegrams between the Kaiser, King 
George and the Czar, own cousins, are 
perhaps the most significant interchange 
of messages between sovereigns in all 
history. During these mediatory negotia- 
tions, the Kaiser at no time suggested 
that Germany would stop military prepa- 
rations then being carried on in feverish 
haste. It is clearly shown that England 
stood ready to join with Germany in an 
alliance that would have insured all 
Europe against war with either of them; 
an indication of the “United States of 
Europe,”’ which is the one solution possible 
to prevent long-continued wars. The last 
message of the Czar to the Kaiser is pointed 
out as an eloquent and pathetic appeal 
for peace; the Kaiser’s reply being in an 
altogether different tone: 

I thank you for your telegram. I have 
shown yesterday to your government the 
way through which alone war may yet be 
averted. Although I asked for a reply by 
today noon, no telegram from my ambassador 


has reached me with the reply of your gov- 
ernment. I, therefore, have been forced to 
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mobilize my army. An immediate, clear and 
unmistakable reply of your government is 
the sole way to avoid endless misery. Until 
I receive this reply I am unable, to my great 
grief, to enter upon the subject of your 
telegram. I must ask most earnestly that 
you, without delay, order your troops to 
commit, under no circumstances, the slightest 
violation of our frontiers. 


The readiness of Germany to strike a 
quick and fatal blow at Russia cannot be 
gainsaid. It was felt at first that the war 
would be but a repetition of ’71, but 
Germany stubbed her toe, as it were, on 
Belgium. 

* * ~ 

It is “The Case of Belgium” in which 
Mr. Beck becomes most graphic. ‘He calls 
it one of the most shocking expositions 
of political iniquity in the world, and insists 
that the verdict of civilization will be the 
same, no matter what the result of the 
war. Even before the famous “scrap of 
paper” episode, Herr von Buelow, the 
German Minister at Brussels, had inti- 
mated that “acts contrary to international 
law were of a nature to make one expect 
that other acts would be perpetrated by 
France,”’ and Germany’s excuse for going 
into Belgium was the fear of an alliance 
of that country with France. At six o’clock 
in the morning, the German Minister 
handed a formal declaration of war to the 
Belgian Government: 

I have been instructed, and have the honor 
to inform your Excellency, that in consequence 
of the Government of His Majesty the King 
having declined the well-intentioned pro- 
posals submitted to them by the Imperial 
Government, the latter will, deeply to their 
regret, be compelled to carry out—if neces- 
sary by force of arms—the measures of 
security which have been set forth as indis- 
pensable in view of the French menaces. 


This was probably the most cold-blooded 
communication in any of the official 
papers. 

The German Premier, in an attempt to 
justify the hostile acts of Germany, and 
especially the invasion of Belgium, made 
the following statement: 


We are now in a state of necessity, and 
necessity knows no law. Our troops have 
occupied Luxemburg and perhaps are already 
on Belgian soil. Gentlemen, that is contrary 
to the dictates of international law. It is true 
that the French Government has declared 
at Brussels that France is willing to respect 
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the neutrality of Belgium, so long as her 
opponent respects it. We knew, however, 
that France stood ready for invasion. France 
could watt, but we could not wait. A French 
movement upon our flank upon the lower 
Rhine might have been disastrous. So we 
were compelled to override the just protest 
of the Luxemburg and Belgian governments, 
The wrong—I speak openly—that we are com- 
mitting we will endeavor to make good as 
soon as our military goal has been reached 
Anybody who is threatened, as we are 
threatened, and is fighting for his highest 
possessions, can only have one thought— 
how he is to hack his way through. 


An account of his iast interview with 
Herr Von Jagow is given by Sir Edward 
Goschen, British ambassador to Berlin, 
in the following report: ‘I found the Chan- 
cellor very agitated. His excellency at 
once began a harangue, which lasted for 
about twenty minutes. He said that the 
step taken by His Majesty’s Government 
was terrible to a degree; just for a word— 
“neutrality,” a word which in war time 
had so often been disregarded—just for a 
scrap of paper Great Britain was going to 
make war on a kindred nation who desired 
nothing better than to be friends with her.” 

* * * 

“The Evidence in the Case” is one of 
the few war books that one feels impelled 
to read and re-read, turning down the 
pages with care in order to be able to find 
documentary evidence in support of this 
or that statement. Discussions of the 
cause and results of the war will be con- 
tinued for centuries to come, as outlined 
in the last chapter entitled “The Judgment 
of the World,” where Mr. Beck feels that 
he has placed before the reader the “‘evi- 
dence” in all essential details, just as a 
lawyer would do in summing up a case. 
He points out that all past wars are insig- 
nificant in comparison, for the standing 
army of the Roman Empire in its greatest 
glory did not exceed four hundred thou- 
sand and the grand army of Napoleon 
never exceeded seven hundred thousand, 
while today at least fifteen millions of 
men are under arms and engaged in the 
titanic struggle. 

With this situation before him, Mr. 
Beck has little patience with the paci- 
ficists; he considers their ideals little better 
than a rainbow. He declares that in the 
United States of America an unmistakable 
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judgment has been pronounced; that it has 
been reached free from prejudice, “with- 
out fear, favor, or affection,” without 
alliance with any power and with no 
practical interest in the European balance 
of péfer to influence opinion. He states 
the § and definite conclusions of the 
huni gillions of Americans. 
Tedy * * * 

An epilogue describes the evening of 
July 31st, 1914, when the author was in 
Basle, Switzerland, where he had made a 
pilgrimage to the tomb of Erasmus, the 
great humtanist-philosopher of Rotterdam 
and Louvain. .Twenty-four hours after 
he had passed through a frontier town, 
German soldiers blew out the brains of 
the French custom officer there, and the 
first victim, of the greatest war the world 
has ever known fell while Mr. Beck was 
in the very heart of the impending war 
blaze. He describes Paris free from 
emotionalism; under the pall of an unusual 
silence, and even at that time the people 
on the avenues cried “(Down with war!” 
The.intensity of the situation grew as the 
line of the green and gray troops swept 
across the border; ‘then a new France was 
born. 

Mr. Beck insists that “no aggressive 
war ought to be initiated unless the policy 
of that. war is‘first submitted to the masses 
of the peaple, upon whom the burdens in the 
last amalysis fall and who must pay the 
dreadfial penalty with their treasure and 
their fives.” If the full statement of facts 
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had been first submitted, he feels that the 
“‘be-ribboned” diplomats of Berlin and 
Vienna would have been without power 
to have precipitated the conflict. 

On the blackest of Christmas eves within 
the memory of man, German soldiers in 
the trenches sang “Stille Nacht, Heilige 
Nacht,” while the echo from across the 
way in French and in English responded 
to the sentiment; for the men in the 
trenches even fraternize at times, only to 
resume the work of mutual destruction 
and devastation. 

The situation is reiterated that each of 
the contending nations was pledged to 
peace and that all the signatories of The 
Hague conventions were powerless when 
Austria and Germany determined to test 
the mastery of Europe by an appeal to 
the sword. He concludes that to prevent 
such an occurrence of “wanton attacks 
upon the foundation of civilization,” 
nations must co-operate in an effort to 
prevent any nation from applying the torch 
of war. In this he sees the United States 
of America leading in the onward move- 
ment, and closes with Abraham Lincoln’s 
immortal words, which seem to ring with 
prophecy: 

With malice toward none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive to finish the 
work we are in; to bind up the nation’s 
wounds; to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow and orphan; 


and to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace! 
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Enthusiasm is a virtue rarely to be met with in seasons of calm and 


unruffled prosperity. 


Enthusiasm flourishes in adversity, kindles in the 
hour of danger, and awakens to deeds of renown. 
only serve to quicken the energy of its purposes. 


The terrors of persecution 
It swells in proud 


_integrity, and, great in the purity of its cause, it can scatter defiance amidst 


hosts of enemies.—Dr. Chalmers. 
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Why John 


W. Weeks 


Wins 


by Joseph Smith 


HE enthusiastic supporters of 

John Wingate Weeks feel that 

they have the logical candidate 

to present to the National 
Republican Convention. Born on a New 
Hampshire farm, spending his first seven- 
teen years with things that grow, he began 
with a knowledge of toil and the soil. 
Later he heard the call of the sea, was 
appointed to Annapolis, and has a commis- 
sion signed by President Garfield. 

Annapolis makes Americans. It per- 
fects their bodies and disciplines their 
minds; it graduates officers and gentlemen, 
and they are taught to understand that 
the standard which constitutes an Ameri- 
can bearing the commission of the United 
States, is character and conduct, not birth 
or condition. The boy who stands the 
tests of Annapolis for four years and 
graduates must be sound in body, mind and 
soul. From this school John Weeks 
graduated with honor and credit and passed 
into the service of his country. He loved 
the sea and seafaring folk, and undoubt- 
edly would have been Admiral Weeks had 
he continued his naval career. 

For eight years he was a surveyor in 
Florida, and, as Elbert Hubbard says, 
“George Washington was a surveyor— 
so was Lincoln—so was Herbert Spencer. 
Surveying gets a man out in the open—it 
makes him exact, mathematical, syste- 
matic. No surveyor ever says ‘pretty 
near,’ ‘I guess,’ or ‘good enough.’ ”’ 

When he began his civil career and be- 
came immersed in business, he could not 


forget his first love, the sea and the ship, 
and feeling that the day might come when 
his country could utilize the knowledge and 
training gained in Annapolis, he joined 
the Massachusetts Naval Brigade and 
became its commander and captain. When 
the Spanish War did come, he served as 
lieutenant in the volunteer naval forces. 
Though out of the service, his heart is still 
with it. When war seemed imminent, 
through seizing Vera Cruz, Captain Weeks 
was one of the first to volunteer for service 
in the hostilities which seemed to be at 
hand. He is primarily a sailor and a naval 
officer. In Congress no man’s advice and 
counsel are valued so highly, for he brings 
to this subject knowledge, intelligence, 
sympathy and a patriotic pride. 
* * * 

Captain Weeks is one of those big, 
up-standing, clear-headed, well-balanced 
Yankees who were more numerous half a 
century ago than they are today. A sane, 
self-contained, honorable American, en- 
dowed with Yankee humor and _ horse 
sense, shrewd and kindly, who loves square 
dealing and fair play; who believes in 
walking and working in the middle of the 
road in the sight.of man and God, ready 
to share the sunlight of his nature with 
his fellows. His supporters insist that he 
is a man’s man, he wears well, ‘he is a per- 
manent fixture in the affections of his hosts 
of friends. He is a public man whom it 
will pay to watch, for he will go far and 
he is a sound and trustworthy American 
product, American from his head to his heel 
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and from his skin to his marrow. The world 
knows no better type.than that. 

Even his friends and supporters of New 
England have been surprised at the num- 
ber of delegates from all over the country 
who have pledged their support for Weeks. 
It is simply because he is a worker, a builder 
and is always ready to give credit to others, 
asking for no reward other than being 
allowed to do the work. As a surveyor 
he knows what it is to be exact, as a busi- 


ness man he knows what it is 
to construct and build, and 
as a legislator he knows how 
the prosperity of all the peo- 
ple means the welfare of the 
individual. 

In executive work touching 
at almost every point of 
American activities, John W. 
Weeks has been tried and 
tested. In business, in sur- 
veying, in knowledge of naval 
and military affairs, in the 
financial legislation, in the 
tariff legislation, like William 
McKinley, his supporters ask 
for his nomination because 
he is prepared and qualified, 
and his career has proven 
him an American from head 
to heel. It was Weeks who 
put in shape the postal sav- 
ings bank proposition as 
chairman of the Post Office 
Committee. He did not 
work on theory, but on a 
practical basis. 

He was one prominent 
Republican leader who helped 
to whip into shape and make 
practicable the Owen;Glass 
Currency bill, and his broad- 
mindedness was shown in 
the fact that he voted for it, although he 
made the memorable remark that it was 
only seventy-five per cent good and 
twenty-five per cent bad. He has proven 
in his public career that he possesses a 
broad and discriminating sense of values. 
This indicates why his support is coming 
from all of the country through people 
who have a personal knowledge of the 
public service that John W. Weeks has 
rendered his state and his country. 
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Judge Koons 


by 
Russell Kelso Carter ~ 


(CONTINUED ) 


Synopsis—After graduating from poontings school, cet Playfair returns to her home at Gotes Corners, where her 
uncle, Caleb Koons, has his law office. “She is thrown much in the society-of a young minister, Robert Hamilton, with 
whom she is in love, but another man, Fordham Riggs, is determined to win her hand, and he views her friendship with 
Hamilton with disfavor. The udge does not trust Riggs, and decides to watch him closely. Robert Hamilton con- 
tinues his attentions to Mildred, which makes Riggs more hostile toward him. On her return from a visit Mildred is 
saved from death by Riggs, who is himself severely hurt. hd gives him an opening to her favor. Besides, he has 
power to ruin her father and take his property from him. Still, he promises not to press the matter if Mildred will marry 
him. Meanwhile the Judge is still suspicious. One day while out walking, accompanied by his dog, Sport, Riggs 
finds Hamilton in a pit, unconscious, and leaves him to his fate. ge Koons, who was to speak at Hamilton's church, 
goes there with Mildred, and they find Robert absent. Meanwhile Sport returns to the unconscious man in the pit, and 
the next morning attracts the attention of men belonging to a construction gang, who find Robert and take him away in 
their caboose. port then starts off toward home, dragging Hamilton's coat, but is confined by some children in a yard. 
He finally escapes and starts off for home again with the coat. On reaching the hotel, Judge Koons, talking with Riggs 
payne yg enn coat is Hamilton’s, and having learned that the dog came from the river road, he starts out with Riggs 
to fin amulton. 


Riggs descends into the pit, but finds only evidence that 


amilton has escaped. Here the matter rests, thou, 


Sport leads them to the pit and directs their attention to the railroad bridge where the Judge finds a 
clew that leads him to think that Hamilton fell from the bridge -~ dragged himself to the pit. 


At the ¢orvtgAck Ss su mastion, 
Koons 


keeps up the search and tells Mildred that Hamilton will surely be found. Time passes with no tidings, on Mildred 
is thrown much in the society of Fordham Riggs, but because she still cannot believe that Hamilton is dead, she does not 


consider Riggs seriously as a suitor. 
which 


The Judge overhears a conversation between Mildred and Robert's mother, in 
Mildred reveals the true state of affairs, without, however, mentioning Riggs’ name. 
Riggs is the man who is causing his niece the mental anxiety under which she is laboring. 
if she will marry him, the old trouble concerning her father’s home shall be kept secret. 
visits the city with Judge Koons, and there, through a friend of 


Koons decides, though, that 
Riggs tells Mildred that 
Before answering him,Mildred 
his, a surgeon, she is brought to Robert Hamilton, who 


is in the hospital recovering from an operation 


CHAPTER XXI 


UDGE KOONS would not send any 

telegram or other message to Mrs. 

Hamilton about Robert, for he said to 
Mildred: 

“Just s’pose things don’t turn out well? 
No use raisin’ hopes clear up to the sky 
only to knock ’em down again. But soon’s 
we know he is doin’ as well as could be 
expected, we’ll send word right away.” 

Mildred passed a sleepless night. Her 
heart was bounding within her breast 
and would not be quieted. Along with her 
love for Hamilton the thought of her 
promise to Mr. Riggs to let him know in 
three days almost drove her wild. This 
morning she had plenty of time after 
breakfast before going to the hospital with 
the Judge, and she sat down, her mouth 


drawn hard and her hands trembling, to 
write what she could write. She was 
tempted to take the Judge into her confi- 
dence again, but something held her back. 
The paper lay before her half an hour, 
however, before she could indite a word. 
At last she aroused herself, whispered a 
prayer for wisdom, and wrote thus: 


My Dear Mr. Riggs: 

I promised to give you my answer in three 
days, and I must keep my word. I shall 
never forget your kindness and delicate 
consideration; I know of no words in which 
to express it sufficiently. I hope always to 
think of you as a friend—a real friend. But, 
Mr. Riggs, I cannot marry you. I just can- 
not. You said you were too much of a mere 
man to take an ultra heroic course, and I 
fear I am too much of a poor ordinary woman 
in my nature to do so either. Please try 
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to excuse me in this by 
noble to make this ap 
I am only a woman. 
Gratefully and sincerely yours, 
MILDRED PLAYFAIR. 


ourself. It is not 
, but—there again, 


When she had decided that she could 
not improve this note, she yielded to a 
sudden impulse, and took it down to the 
parlor where the Judge was awaiting. 
Sitting down beside him on the big sofa, 
she put the note in his hands and said: 

“Here, Uncle, dear, I want you to read 
that. It’s poor enough, I know, but I 


want your opinion.’ 
* ® 


x * 


Judge Koons wiped his glasses, and 
read the note carefully twice without 
changing a muscle. Then he put his arm 
round the girl and kissed her on the fore- 
head—a very unusual thing for him to do— 
and said: 

“My dear child, you’ve rung true! I 
thought you would.” 

Mildred cried silently for a little while 
and then Koons asked: 

“So this thing’s on your mind right now, 
with all the strain about Robert?” 

“Yes, Uncle. But I had to meet it before 
I went to the hospital. I would not have 
felt honest otherwise.” 

“That’s like you, child,” replied the 
Judge, approvingly. “And I hope to be 
able to help you out in that muss yet. 
Don’t you worry about it. We'll attend 
to Robert now, an’ let it slide for the 
present. But there’s a way out, I’m sure. 
I’m goin’ to see that big lawyer before we 
go home. Think I can put a bee in his 
bonnet for fair.” 

“Oh, Uncle, do you?” gasped Mildred. 
“You always help so much.” 

Dr. McDonald’s chauffeur was an- 
nounced, and told them the auto was 
ready to take them to the hospital. There 
a nurse showed them into the parlor, and 
a message from the doctor assured them 
that all was in good shape. The Judge 
looked at his niece and said quietly: 

“The doctor don’t believe much in pray- 
in’. But he did allow we might do all we 
could in that line while he works away. I 
reckon you'll agree, Puss.” 

The girl clasped her little hands con- 
vulsively. 

“T don’t see how anyone in the whole 
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world could help praying when such a 
time as this comes in one’s life. Oh, if 
God will only hear us now!” 

She subsided into a big chair by the 
window and closed her eyes. The Judge 
sat and drummed absently on the table. 
An hour went by, and the sound of foot- 
steps approaching the door was heard. 
Mildred bounded to her feet as a nurse 
entered the room. Her face was smiling. 

“It is over, nurse?” inquiringly ex- 
claimed the girl. 

“Yes, the operation was very successful, 
and the patient is resting easily. The 
Doctor says he will send for you as soon 
as Mr. Hamilton recovers from the anes- 
thetic.” 

Mildred turned to the Judge. 

“Well, Uncle?” she said. 

“Keep on prayin’, child,” replied Koons, 
wiping his heated face vigorously. “Fight 
ain’t clean won yet, I reckon.” 

A long hour passed, and then the nurse 
returned and asked them to follow. Ina 
few minutes they stood once more at the 
door of the little room and Mildred glided 
to the side of the bed. Hamilton lay 
quietly, his head swathed in bandages, the 
pallor of the anesthetic upon his cheeks, 
his mouth drawn and thin. But his eye- 
lids were moving, and as the girl touched 
his hand he lifted them wearily and gazed 
straight at her. A long half minute he 
continued to gaze, and then he spoke in a 
feeble voice: 

“Mildred, where am I? 
come?” 


How did you 


* * * 


A quick, dry sob came from the doorway, 
followed by the sound of a man using a 
handkerchief actively. The Judge had 
disappeared entirely for the moment. 
Mildred’s color went and came, but she 
was perfectly self-possessed. In a gentle, 
ordinary tone she replied: 

“You have been sick, Robert. I came 
to see about you and am so glad to find 
you are soon going to be strong and well 
again.” 

Dr. McDonald, watching anxiously, 
nodded his approval of the girl’s manner. 
Hamilton spoke again in a troubled tone: 

“I have been sick, you say? Yes, I 
believe I have. What is the matter with 
my head?” 
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“You hurt it somehow, Robert. Dr. 
McDonald here has been fixing it up so 
you can be about again. This is Dr. Mc- 
Donald.” 

She held out her hand and indicated 
the surgeon, who came forward and said 
assuringly : 

“You are all right, Mr. Hamilton. We 
will soon have you strong once more. 
You struck your head im some way, and 
were quite badly hurt, but you are all 
right now.” 

“Struck my head!’’ repeated Robert 
slowly. “Yes, I did. I was on the bridge 
below Bruceville, and sat down to try to 
catch a fish. I remember trying to stand 
up, and striking my head against the bridge. 
Then—I think I fell. I do not remember 
much, only something like crawling and 
falling in the dark. I can’t remember—”’ 

“Now, dear Robert,” whispered Mildred, 
bending over him, “I know the Doctor 
thinks you ought not to talk or think for 
a while. Please be real good and help 
them by doing just what he says. We 
will come and see you when we can.” 

She glanced at the Doctor, who nodded, 
and stepped forward as she withdrew. 
Robert Hamilton glanced slowly up at 
him, measured his kindly face, and closed 
his eyes contentedly. 

In a few minutes McDonald joined 
Mildred and the Judge in the hall. 

“He is asleep,” he said quietly. ‘Doing 
finely. Remarkable success that. You 
remember I told you there was likely a bit 
of bone, and perhaps a blood clot pressing 
on the brain. Well, I found both. Taking 
away the clot was delicate work, but I 
got it clean, I think, and the bone was 
easily managed. I believe he will be as 
well as ever in a little while.” 

“Thank God! Thank God!” murmured 
Mildred. 

“Amen!” said the Judge heartily. 

McDonald smiled, but looked approv- 
ingly at the beautiful girl. 

“You did nobly, Miss Mildred,” he said. 
“Very few would have been so controlled. 
You can come day after tomorrow and see 
the patient for few minutes, if all goes 
well. Better let him rest for a day first. 
The third day will show if there are any 
after effects. I hope he will escape nausea. 
Barring that, I see nothing to fear.” 
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“Shall we pray again, Doctor?’’ asked 
Mildred demurely, flashing a glance at 
McDonald. 

“All you want, my dear child,” replied 
the surgeon warmly. 

“Tt certainly can’t do any harm. Now 
I want you both to go right to my house 
and stay there for a few days till we see 
how he is getting on. There’s a long dis- 
tance ’phone, Caleb, in the library. Use 
it, and tell his friends, if you think best. 
Of course, all danger is not over yet, but 

am sure he will make a quick recovery, 
especially—”’ and he glanced at Mildred— 
“if this young lady will let her eyes shine 
upon him frequently, as she did just now.” 

+ * ” 

Poor Mildred blushed furiously, but the 
Judge diverted attention from her by 
saying: ‘ 

“Thank you, Mac, I want to let the 
boy’s mother know. She hasn’t heard a 
word yet. I wouldn’t tell her till I knew 
how he stood the work.” 

“His mother!” said the Doctor. ‘So he 
has a mother. You were right, Caleb. 
Talk to her by all means and have her come 
straight to my house. You can meet her 
at the station in my auto whenever you 
choose. I have two of the machines, you 
know.” 

Thanking the Doctor for his kindness, 
Mildred and the Judge went at once to 
her friend’s house and procured her small 
baggage and then to the McDonald home, 
where the Judge at once sought the tele 
phone and called up Gotes Corners. A 
messenger was dispatched for Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, and that lady went at once to the 
hotel, from which the summons came. 

“Is that you, Mrs. Hamilton?” she 
heard over the magic wire. 

“Yes, who is it?” 

“Judge Koons.” 

“Oh, the Judge! How are you? How 
is Mildred? Why don’t she come home?” 

“One.at a time,” replied the Judge in 
his quizzical tone. 

‘You women want to know so many 
things all in a heap. Mildred is O. K. 
She’s right here, at Dr. McDonald’s 
house with me.” 

“Dr. McDonald! 
Donald?” 

“He’s one of the big surgeons, you 


Who is Dr. Mc- 
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know. Old friend of mine. Went to school 
together. Haven’t seen each other for 
years. We’ve been at the hospital with him 
this morning. Got interested in a case he 
had on hand.” 

“But what is Mildred doing? She don’t 
care about the cases.” 

“Oh yes, she does! She cares a lot about 
this one, especially since he is doing so well. 
Doctor says he will be up as spry as ever 
in a week or two.” 

“Who will?” The question came sharply 
in a strained voice. 

“Why, Robert, of course. Who'd you 
think? He’s all right. There was—”’ 

The Judge heard a sound as if the re- 
ceiver had been dropped. 

“Joy won’t kill her,” he remarked to 
Mildred, who was hanging on his shoulder. 
“‘She’ll come to time in a minute.” 

“What, what do you mean, Judge 
Koons?” came faintly over the wire. “My 
boy Robert there in the city hospital?” 

“Yes, here he is. We found him yes- 
terday. He was hurt on the bridge where 
I tracked him, you remember. Hit his 
head and fell. Then a crew of railroad 


men found him, and took him to the city. 
Been in the hospital ever since; best kind 


of care. Dr. McDonald just fixed his 
head up this morning, and he knew 
Mildred right away. Clear.as a bell. 
Doctor says he will be all right in a little 
while. Pack your grip an’ come right 
down on the four o’clock train. Look for 
us. We'll meet you at the station. You'll 
stay right here with us at the Doctor’s.”’ 

“There!” exclaimed the Judge. “She’s 
got lots to think about, an’ the hurry of 
makin’ that train’ll keep her from worryin’ 
too much. Keep up your courage, little 
girl. The good Lord’s helpin’ us now, 
sure.” 

+ * * 

Martha Hamilton told the glad news 
to all she met, as she flew about getting 
her things ready for the train, and by the 
time the four o’clock pulled out of the 
station nearly everybody in town had 
heard that Robert Hamilton was alive 
and in the great city hospital. Quite a 
little crowd gathered at the depot, and all 
lifted their hats to Mrs. Hamilton as she 
entered the car. 

“Give him our love,” called out one 
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enthusiastic citizen. ‘Tell him we’r 
mighty glad he’s found.” 

At the great city depot Mrs. Hamilton 
was met by Mildred and the Judge, and 
taken to the side entrance, where the fine 
car of the Doctor was waiting for them. 
The lady could hardly believe her eyes, 
and enjoyed the ride, her first in an auto- 
mobile, as well as could be expected when 
her heart was in her throat with excite- 
ment about her son. Mildred told her all 
she knew by the time they reached the 
McDonald home, and there Mrs. McDon- 
ald, with true delicacy and grace, made 
her feel at her ease in a moment by the 
genuine sympathy that she expressed in 
her voice and manner rather than by any 
direct words. 

“Fine woman, ain’t she?” whispered 
the Judge, as their hostess left the room 
for a moment. “Makes me feel sort of 
lonesome to see my old friend Mac settled 
down in this way. Must be powerful 
comfortable to have all this—’ The 
Judge indicated by a wave of his hand 
what “‘all this” referred to. 

“Well, Judge, why don’t you settle 
down this way, too?”’ asked Mrs. Hamil- 
ton playfully. 

Judge Koons looked at her steadily a 
moment. 

“Mebbe I will,” he remarked slowly. 
“But I need some advice about it. We'll 
talk on that another time.” 

And then he gazed absently out of the 
window till dinner was announced. 


all 


CHAPTER XXII 


Dr. McDonald was much impressed with 
the Judge; the quaint humor of the latter 
struck him with peculiar force, and he 
purposely. brought two prominent physi- 
cians home with him to dinner that even- 
ing, wishing them to enjoy his friend’s 
anecdotes and entertaining talk. So when 
the family gathered at the bountiful board, 
besides Mrs. Hamilton, Mildred and the 
Judge, there were present Dr. Fish, of 
bacteriological fame, and Dr. Herbert, 
the eminent pathologist. Both were 
gentlemen of the highest culture, and 
while inwardly doubting the propriety of 
wasting their valuable time on this country 
squire, were outwardly courteous in the 
extreme, and thoroughly at their ease. 
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It only required a few minutes, how- 
ever, for both to become interested in 
Mildred, having heard of her cool judg- 
ment and tact from McDonald, and being 
immediately attracted by her fresh 
young beauty; and both men quickly 
recognized the innate refinement in Mar- 
tha Hamilton, and bowed to her more 
stately beauty as well. But the Judge was 
at first only a possible problem to these 
men of science. 

* x * 

McDonald was a little fearful that his 
friend might get in a funk before celeb- 
rities, and fail to show his paces; but he 
had shrewdly measured Koons, in the-few 
conversations they had enjoyed, and felt 
tolerably sure he could be counted on. 
Accordingly he led the conversation by 
degrees round to some point upon which 
he thought differences would arise, hoping 
that the Judge would strike fire. In this 
he was not disappointed. 

“Well, Miss Mildred,” said the Doctor, 
“vou have cause to be thankful tonight. 
Mr. Hamilton was awake a short time be- 
fore I left the hospital and seemed clear 
and rational. What do you say to that?” 

Mildred flushed a little but answered 
bravely: 

“T say God is very, very good. Don’t 
you, Mrs. Hamilton?” turning to the 
elder lady for support. 

“T do indeed, my dear child,’ answered 
Martha Hamilton. 

“Then you, too, believe in prayer as an 
important factor in such cases?” asked 
Dr. McDonald, politely, with ultimate 
designs on the Judge. 

The lady lifted her fine, handsome face 
and looked steadily at her questioner. 

“Dr. McDonald,” she said calmly, but 
earnestly, ‘can you imagine a mother, left 
as I was, no trace of my son, no knowledge 
of his whereabouts or condition, nd man’s 
power of the least use, waiting day after 
day in the dark; no light—can you imag- 
ine a- mother in such a case that would 
not believe in and practice prayer?” 

The man of science bowed kindly. 

“No, madam, I could not,” he said 
candidly. 

“T would not for a moment trespass 
upon the admirable feelings of a mother 
under keen trial,’’ remarked Dr. Fish, the 
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bacteriologist. “But I would like to ask 
honestly and fairly if it appears reasonable 
to suppose the Almighty can be influenced 
by the appeals of finite creatures. How is 
it possible that the ignorant, confused and 
confusing petitions of natural human self- 
ishness can turn the helm of the universe, 
or rather the hand that guides that helm? 
I confess to a strong pull at the heart, or 
the sympathies when a lady speaks as 
did Mrs. Hamilton just now; but is it a 
mere matter of sympathy? Is it not rather 
a matter of fact and reason?” 

“That’s put very clearly, Fish,” said 
Dr. McDonald. “What do you say to that, 
Judge?” 

“That reminds me,” said the Judge, 
smiling broadly, ‘“‘of the chap that wanted 
to wake up a brindle bull pup, an’ started 
in by treadin’ on the critter’s tail. He got 
him awake all right, but—”’ 

The hearty laughter of the company 
interrupted him, and Dr. McDonald 
said: 

“Come now, Judge, what do you mean? 
Does that apply to Dr. Fish?” 

“Only by contraries,” answered Koons, 
good-humoredly. “I was a-thinkin’ Dr. 
Fish would never make that kind of a 
mistake. The way he started that diffi- 
culty was so clean an’ nice it would take a 
Philadelphia lawyer to see any way to 
pitch into it.” 

“So you think Dr. Fish has more tact 
than your man with the bull dog,” laughed 
McDonald, nodding at the scientist, as 
much as to say, “Look out now. He’s 
after you.” 

“TI believe you said Dr. Fish makes a 
special study of bugs; gets down into 
things with the microscope, an’ hunts up 
what nature’s been doin’ where we’re all 
asleep an’ can’t see? That right?” 

“That is what I try to do,” replied 
Fish pleasantly. “I work largely in the 
infinitesimals and find it very interesting.” 

“Exactly,” returned Koons. ‘Well, 
now, look here; I once heard a man say 
the Lord couldn’t stop his procession to 
listen to a speck of a girl a-prayin’ to him 
fer a bit of bread; if the whole British 
nation prayed at once, he might take 
time to listen; there’d be some sense in 
that. What do you s’pose I said to that 
chap?” 
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“Let’s have it, Caleb,” replied McDon- 
ald with a wink at his friends. 

“T says to him, says I, ‘You believe in 
what you call ultimate atoms, don’t you?’ 
You see, he’d been lecturin’ on oxygen, an’ 
doin’ some mighty pretty experiments as 
he went along. He ‘lowed he did. Then, 
says I, ‘The law of the atom is mighty 
strict, ain’t it? Can’t fool with the atom; 
it’s got its laws as solid as the universe, 
ain’t it?? He agreed again. ‘Well, then,’ 
says I, ‘the law of the atom is the law of 
the whole sea of oxygen you’ve told us 
about. The whole lot of oxygen in the 
world follers the law of the atom. I reckon 
that’s so. Guess we might make a new— 
what d’ye call it?—a new axiom. The 
whole is the same nature as the parts. 
How would that do?’ ” 

Dr. McDonald smiled approvingly at 
Fish and Herbert. The Judge continued: 

“T ast him if he believed in this talk 
about protoplasm an’ bacteria, an’ mi- 
crobes, an’ germs, an’ that all life come 
from them teenchy weenchy specks no- 
body can see nor smell, nor taste, nor feel. 
An’ he tumbled to it straight. That was 
just what he believed. I says, says I, 
‘How about this bacillus of consumption, 
it don’t never leave its particular law, does 
it? It never was known to step out of its 
law an’ give a man the itch, was it?’ ” 

' * * * 

t The learned men were convulsed in 
spite of themselves. The Judge’s unex- 
pected familiarity with the terms and basal 
facts indicated by them was astonishing, 
but his practical sense took hold of their 
appreciation, and they were interested 
now for his own sake, and not for any 
mere curiosity. 

“Tell us the rest, Judge,” said Dr. 
Herbert, unbending greatly. ““Yourmethod 
is refreshing at any rate.” 

“Thank you, Doctor,” replied Koons. 
“T only talk the way the Lord made one. 
It ain’t my fault, I’m sure. Well, I stuck 
him out that each kind follows its own 
law clean through the whole of Nature. 
Says I, ‘It seems to me that if you start 
the atoms right, an’ accordin’ to law, the 
effects of those atoms meetin’ one another 
"ll be accordin’ to the same laws. You 
can’t pay attention to the whole sea of 
oxygen any different from the atom of 
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oxygen. I reckon that’s got to be grant 

Same kind of attention paid to the who! 
sea has got to be paid to the one atom, « 
else how in the nation will the law wo 
clear through? If the Lord don’t tak 
just as much count of the atoms as he dc 
of the worlds, I want to know how lon 
it will be before the worlds go to smash?’ 

“We will have to admit that so far, 
gentlemen, will we not?” asked McDon- 
ald, approvingly. 

“That is certainly scientific, Judge,” 
said Dr. Herbert, whose surprise and inter- 
est in this homely man kept pace with 
one another. “I should like to hear how 
you apply that to the question of prayer.’ 

“Well, it’s like this,” answered Koons, 
rubbing his chin softly. ‘“What’s the differ- 
ence between the whole British nation 
askin’ for a good harvest, an’ one little 
girl askin’ for a dinner? I reckon it’s the 
difference between askin’ for thirty million 
loaves of bread, an’ askin’ for just one 
loaf. Ain’t that right?” 

“It looks that way,” replied Dr. Mc- 
Donald. 

“Well, I want to know,” continued the 
Judge, “if the Lord stops his procession 
to listen to the call for the thirty millions, 
what particular law or laws does he run 
into different from what you’re up against 
when a girl asks for one loaf? If you have 
to reason from the atom to the whole, 
what in creation’s the matter with rea- 
sonin’ from the whole to the atom along 
the very same track? The chap that can 
answer that'll have his hands full, I 
reckon.” 

“But, Judge,” inquired Dr. Fish, “do 
you not grant that the thirty millions 
seem more important than the single 
loaf? Does it not look more dignified for 
the Almighty to undertake such great 
works rather than such _infinitesimals 
as a child’s hunger?” 

* * * 

Judge Koons looked puzzled as he 
regarded his questioner. 

“Tt kinder worries my mind,” he said 
musingly, “how it happens that a man 
that spends his life studyin’ molecules, an’ 
atoms, an’*what he calls infinitesimals, 
don’t get convinced way down in his boots 
that the Lord shows his wonders more 
there than in the great big stars. An’ it’s 
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only because he does stick to his laws clear 
through, beginnin’ at the atoms, that 
we've got any right to expect they’ll work 
always in the planets. Ain’t that sense?” 

“I am not much of a Bible student, 
Judge,” remarked Dr. McDonald, “but I 
think there is something about being 
faithful in the little and getting rewards 
for the great. Is there not?” 

“Right you are,” said Koons earnestly. 
“Faithful in little, faithful in much.’ 
That’s it sure. Do we want to trust a 
big job to a man that has played fast an’ 
loose with little ones? I reckon not. An’ 
if the Lord can’t stop the procession for a 
child, how He’s goin’ to do it for a nation, 
Ican’t see. Difficulty’sthesame. Law’s 
the same. If He can invent a way to do 
it for a nation, He can invent it for a 
child, or He’s a mighty limited sort of a 
God.” 

“T know God answers prayer; I know it 
from experience,” said Mrs. Hamilton 
earnestly. 

“You ladies always put us at a disad- 
vantage,” said Dr. Fish politely. “You 
appeal to your experience, and of course 
we can’t question your word.” 

“T reckon you doctors are mighty quick 
to appeal to your experience,” replied 
Judge Koons. “Seems to me the heft of 
your medical papers turn on what you 
call ‘clinical reports.’ I want to know if 
a clinical report ain’t a sort of medical 
experience meetin’?” 

“Got us there, Doctor,” laughed Mc- 
Donald. “No getting ahead of the Judge.” 

‘‘Now hold on, Mac,” exclaimed Koons, 
ruefully. “I ain’t said nothin’ but a little 
common sense.” 

“That is a great deal,” gravely remarked 
Dr. Herbert. “Nothing but. common 
sense! Would that some of our learned 
lecturers could be so discriminating.” 

* * * 

The Judge was restless, as he always 
was when anyone praised him directly. 
Turning to Dr. McDonald he asked sud- 
denly: 

“Mac, don’t you mind that old black 
bull that belonged to farmer Tompkins 
when we was boys?” 

“Do I remember old Satan? I certainly 
do. How afraid we were to cross the big 
field. He nearly scared me to death half 
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a dozen times. 
him?” 

“T thought you’d mind him,” said Koons. 
“T guess you left the village before the time 
he chased me into the swamp. Don’t 
remember that, do you?” 

“No; let’s have it, Caleb, by all means.” 

“Yes, tell us about it,” urged Dr. Her- 
bert, who was evidently much impressed 
with the Judge’s powers. 

“First, suppose we adjourn to the 
parlor,” said Dr. McDonald, catching a 
sign from his wife. ‘Then we can all be 
comfortable and the Judge’s story will 
interest us, I am sure.” 

+ * * 

In a few minutes the party was at ease 
in the handsome room, and the Judge was 
urged to continue his narrative. 

“That was a regular Satan, sure enough,” 
he began. “The folks all called him that. 
He was a bouncer; great big wide horns, 
an’ a neck to lift a ton. Farmer Tompkins 
kept him in a small field near his cattle 
barn, but sometimes turned him out in 
what we called the big field for more 
exercise an’ better pasture. It was a big 
field, sure; nigh onto thirty acres, I reckon. 
Somewheres nigh the middle of the field 
was a long streak of swamp, not very bad, 
but too soft for foolin’. It was just one 
of these flat, open, wet places; no growth 
on it to show very plain. Then on the far 
side, the land sloped up gradually, clear 
to the woods’ fence where the trees began. 

“Well, I tell you, we boys never tried 
to cross that field without lookin’ mighty 
careful for old Satan, an’ if we spied his 
black hair anywheres round, we took 
another path. Didn’t we, Mac?” 

“We did, indeed,” replied Dr. Mc- 
Donald, laughing. ‘We were all terribly 
afraid of that bull. It used to take Tomp- 
kins and two hired men with clubs to 
drive the beast sometimes. He was most 
dangerous.” 

“One afternoon ‘long in the fall,” said 
the Judge, “I wanted to sneak off an’ 
go after hickory nuts in the woods. I’d 
had my eye on the trees for some time, 
an’ knowed just where the nuts was the 
thickest. So I slipped ’round the wood- 
house an’ made a beeline fer the little 
grove behind our house. Then I got that 
between me an’ home, an’ steered for 
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Tompkins’ woods as straight as I could. 
That brought me to the lower fence of the 
big field, just where we boys had worn a 
path goin’ to the big woods on the upper 
side. You mind the place, Mac?” 

Dr. McDonald nodded. 

* * « 

“Well, sir, I climbed onto the fence an’ 
looked round for the bull. I didn’t forget 
old Satan, you bet; but somehow I didn’t 
look all I had oughter. There was a little 
hollow way down to the left, not far from 
the lower fence. If the bull had been 
standin’ up I’d have seen him anyhow, but 
the old rascal must have been layin’ down 
takin’ a snooze, or a roll, an’ I thought the 
field was empty, an’ started right across 
it whistlin’ ‘The Girl I Left Behind Me.’ 
I mind the tune even. Everything that 
happened that afternoon is as clear in my 
head as if it had been burned into it. 

“Well, I reckon my whistlin’ woke 
Satan up, for first thing I heard a terrible 
snort that most made the heart jump out 
of my body. No need to look around, for 
I knowed that snort never come from any- 
thin’ in the world but old Satan’s nose. 
But I did look, of course, an’ there he come, 
tail up as straight as a fork handle, an’ 
the hairs on the end a-standin’ up like 
prongs of the fork; head down, eyes red 
as blood, an’ steam comin’ from his nose. 
He was just startin’ in to wipe me off the 
earth, an’ in a millionth of a second I 
concluded he’d tackled a mighty easy job, 
fer there just warn’t one ‘little chance in 
all the world for me. That was certain.” 

The Judge leaned back and wiped his 
brow. 

“Great snakes in the Garden of Eden!” 
he said, ‘“‘but wasn’t I scared? Never could 
tell how I felt, ’cause I took it all in at 
once. 

“You see, I was cut off from goin’ back 
to the lower fence by the bull. He was 
already too close on the left for me to try 
to turn round an’ run back. He’d come 
down from the side an’ got too near before 
he snorted, so I just couldn’t do that. 
Then what was left? There was the great 
big thirty-acre field, most of it stretchin’ 
before me to the upper fence, an’ I swear 
it looked as broad as the United States 
that day, so it did. But I warn’t a kid 
to lay down an’ let a big bull pick me up 
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on his horns while I had legs an’ some wind, 
so I lit out for all I was worth, an’ a heap 
more, if ever a boy did in this world. | 
just legged it across the grass, an’ first 
thing I found myself tryin’ to pray. | 
didn’t know much about it, that’s true. 
but I tried the best I did knaw. I can see 
myself now, scootin’ over that field, an’ 
at every jump jerkin’ out a word or two. 
All I could think of was: 

‘Now I—lay me—down to—sleep— 

I pray—the Lord—my soul—to keep—’ 

“An’ that’s the way I said it, over an’ 
over, puffin’ it out faster an’ faster, as the 
bull got closer, an’ my wind run out, 


‘Now I—lay me—down to—sleep— 
I pray—the Lord—my soul—to keep—’ 


The speaker had risen from his seat in 
his earnestness and partly acted out his 
words, trotting across the parlor with 
short steps, gasping out, 

‘Now I—lay me—down to—-sleep— 

I pray—the Lord—my soul—to keep ’" 


The learned men of science were con- 
vulsed with laughter, but in the eyes of 
the ladies tears glistened besides. The 
Judge stopped dramatically and pointed 
with his finger: 

“There goes one poor little unknown kid 
of a boy; no count in the world; big mad 
bull gettin’ close to his heels, an’ not a 
soul to help; no hope, no way out; no 
nothin’. 

“Prayin’! Call that prayin’? Best he 
knew anyhow, an’ he meant it all straight.” 

Turning towards the doctors, the Judge 
said impressively: 

“Somebody says folks needn’t expect 
the Lord to save the world when they only 
give two cents to help Him do it. But 
there warn’t any such fault in that kid. 
He legged it with all the strength there 
was in him, an’ prayed as he run with all 
the breath he could spare: 


‘Now I—lay me—down to—sleep— 
I pray—the Lord—my soul—to keep—’ 


“T was a-doin’ my level best to help the 
Lord answer that prayer. I reckon no- 
body’ll doubt that.” 

“T don’t think anyone could,” laughed 
McDonald, the tears rolling down his face. 

“T had a terrible sore stone-bruise on 
one foot,’”’ continued the Judge, “but from 
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the second I heard that snort I never felt 
that bruise. Never ran so fast in all my 
born days. But, of course, four legs was 
a heap better’n one, an’ old Satan got so 
close I could pretty nigh feel him, so to 
speak. I let out a yell for help; don’t 
know what I did it for; ’twarn’t no use, 
of course; nobody in hearin’ distance by 
a long sight; but I was so mortal scared. 
The bull snorted like the very old devil 
right behind my back, an’, I swan, I be- 
lieve I felt my right heel touch his horn. 

““Q) Lord!’ I yells, an’ give a jump a 
little to one side, turnin’ to the left be- 
cause that felt like the most away from 
Satan. I was most blind, I was so scart, 
an’ didn’t see nothin’ ahead but that 
woods’ fence about ten miles off, so it 
tooked; an’ I never thought of the swamp. 

‘Next thing I felt the wet ground under 
my bare feet, an’ what little life was left 
pretty nearly petered right out, for I knew 
that swamp was too soft for any foolin’ 
an’ I’d a heard yarns about men stickin’ 
in swamps an’ sinkin’ down by inches till 
they smothered to death. That all flashed 
across my mind in a quarter of a second, an’ 
I yelled, ‘O Lord!’ again. 

“Tt takes long to tell it, but what hap- 
pened wasn’t more’n two or three seconds. 
You see I felt there was no goin’ back. 
Sink or swim, survive or perish, live or die, 
I had to keep right on for that woods 
fence away off yonder. Swamp or no 
swamp, smother or no smother, I jumped 
from one hassock to the next; slipped 
once, an’ run my left leg clear down to 
the knee. Thought I was goin’ right 
through to China, but managed to jerk it 
loose, an’ jump further. Heard a queer 
suckin’ noise behind me, an’ then the aw- 
fullest snortin’ an’ bellowin’ that ever .was 
heard on this here planet by any three- 
quarters-dead kid. Made a few more 
jumps, with legs just givin’ out under me, 
an’ wind most clean gone, an’ the next 
thing I knew the ground felt firm, an’ the 
grass dry, an’ I was staggerin’ off towards 
the woods’ fence, blind, an’ deaf, an’ 
hardly feelin’ the sod under me, but still 
tryin’ to gasp out: 

‘Now I—lay me—down to—sleep— 

I pray—the Lord—my soul—to keep—’ 


“But I tell you, it was comin’ out mighty 
slow, an’ by the time I tumbled head first 
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over the woods’ fence, I hadn’t strength 
to get up, nor turn my head to see for 
about ten minutes. Then I hauled myself 
up by the fence rails, an’ looked across the 
field. There was old Satan, mired down 
in that blessed swamp, an’ mired so bad 
he was just keepin’ his head up in front 
an’ his nasty old tail wavin’ like mad 
behind. The mud was halfway up his 
sides, an’ he couldn’t get out to save his 
darn life. 

“T beg the ladies’ pardon,” apologized 
the speaker, “but I hated that old beast 
so bad it don’t seem terrible wrong to say 
a half cuss word over him.” 

“T think the ladies will excuse you, 
Judge,” said Dr. Herbert, when he partly 
recovered his gravity. ‘That certainly 
must have been a thrilling experience.” 

“And a most remarkable escape,” added 
Dr. Fish, still laughing. 

“What became of Satan, Judge?” asked 
Mrs. Hamilton. 

“Ah, you ladies, you even have sym- 
pathy for Satan,” said Dr. McDonald. 

“Farmer Tompkins an’ his men had a 
big job to save the critter,” answered 
Koons, mopping his brow.. “They heard 
him snortin’ after a while, as they come 
from another field, an’ went to work with 
fence rails, boards, an’ ropes. They got 
him out at last, an’ he lived on there for 
six months after that. Then he chased 
one of the Tompkins children, an’ the old 
man himself run for his gun an’ shot the 
brute just in time. He was hurt too bad 
to nurse, so they finished him, an’ turned 
him into beef, hides an’ tallow.” 

“Well, I am thankful to learn that he 
did not kill anyone,’”’ remarked Mrs. 
Hamilton. 


* * * 


Dr. Fish looked smilingly at the Judge, 
and asked kindly: 

“T suppose you call that an answer to 
prayer, Judge?” 

““Mebbe so,” replied Koons, thought- 
fully. ‘Let me finish my yarn. There’s 
a bit more of it yet. I never crossed that 
field again till old Satan was plumb dead, 
an’ no mistake. Then I went down there 
an’ studied the whole seat of war. ‘I took 
in just where I crossed the lower fence, 
an’ where Satan started from to wipe me 
up. Then I studied the lay of that swamp, 
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an’ the different tracks I might have made 
to the upper fence; an’ I come to some 
solid conclusions. Want to hear ’em?” 

“By all means,” answered Dr. Herbert, 
promptly. ‘‘By all means.” 

“Well, sir,” continued the narrator, 
“there was two paths to that lower fence. 
I took the one I did just because I wanted 
to keep out of sight from home. If it hadn’t 
been for that, I’d have taken the other. 
If I had, I wouldn’t be tellin’ this yarn, 
for that would have put me a hundred 
yards further towards the bull, where I 
wouldn’t have seen him, and where I 
would have missed that blessed swamp 
by fifty feet or so. Then, in the second 
place, if I’d seen that swamp, I’d have 
turned more to the right, so’s to get away 
from it. I mean I’d have sheered off that 
way, for I was mortal afraid of bein’ 
sucked down. I’d seen a picture once of a 
man goin’ down in a quicksand, an’ it 
used to make me turn pale of nights when 
I thought of it. Had a crawly feelin’ all 


up an’ down my spine at the very idea. 
“Then, in the third place, if my left 
heel had hit his horn, ’stead of my right, 


I’d have turned the wrong way, an’ just 
missed the swamp. In the fourth place, if 
that tarnal bull had been takin’ his nap 
further up in the holler, he’d have come 
at me so’s I couldn’t have made the 
swamp, even if I had wanted to. And in 
the fifth place I found that just where I 
crossed the swamp it was harder than 
anywheres else in a stretch of five or six 
hundred feet. Fact is some of the best 
judges said it was about the only track 
possible for even a lightweight like I was 
then. If I’d hit it anywheres else, I’d 
not be here now, unless somebody had got 
to me before I smothered, an’ hauled me 
out. 

“Now, Doctor, what do you call that?” 
asked the Judge, suddenly, addressing Dr. 
Fish. *‘What do you call it?” 

Thus challenged, the man of science 
replied frankly: 

“It was certainly a remarkable coinci- 
dence, Judge. In fact, several coincidences. 
But you must admit there was nothing 
miraculous about it. Those were all 
purely natural circumstances. They oper- 
ated in your favor; I am very thankful for 
that.” 
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Judge Koons mused a moment and then 
said: 

“T don’t know why the Lord’s boun 
to fire off a miraculous sky rocket every 
time he answers a prayer. If your boy 
asks you for a,sled, an’ you take him righ 
down to the store an’ buy him one; « 
if you give your wife a wink, an’ she ¢ 
down town on the quiet an’ orders « 
an’ it comes up in the big, handsome 
delivery wagon; or if you sneak it 
the house unbeknownst to the kid, 
tie it to his stockin’ leg in the night, 
he’ll find it in the mornin’; I reckon it 
don’t make any special difference to him 
which way you do it, so’s he gets the goods; 
an’ I’m thinkin’ when anybody asks him 
where’d he get such a pretty sled, he'll 
say, ‘I asked my father an’ he gave it to 
me.’ Don’t you think he will, Doctor?” 

“Yes, Judge, I think he would.” The 
learned man hesitated; then he added 
slowly: 

“And perhaps we older ones should be 
more like him.” 

“In the case of the bull, Judge,” said 
Dr. McDonald, as the party broke up for 
the night, “you got the goods.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the Judge emphati- 
cally, ‘I got the goods, an’ I think I’ve 
got the right to say, ‘I asked my Father 
an’ He sent ’em.’” 

In the hall Dr. Fish grasped Judge 
Koons’ hand, and said in a low voice: 

“I want to thank you, Judge, for taking 
me back a long way towards the faith of 
my childhood. I had a blessed mother who 
taught as you believe, and somehow you 
have made me feel again that mother was 
right after all.” 

For once the Judge could make no 
reply. He squeezed the Doctor’s hand and 
retreated to his room in confusion. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Next day while the ladies went to the 
hospital in Dr. McDonald’s auto, the 
Judge sought out the great lawyer, Mr. 
Cailey, and asked for an interview. 

“Write your name and business, please,” 
said the smart youth who was in the outer 
office. 

The Judge wrote “Caleb Koons, of 
Gotes Corners. Facts about the Riggs 
case.” 
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The youth glanced at it superciliously 
and disappeared. Ina moment he returned 
and with something like politeness asked 
the Judge to follow, and showed him into 
the lawyer’s sanctum. 

Mr. Cailey was gazing at the paper 
bearing the Judge’s name. He looked up 
and regarded Koons keenly. 

* * * 

“This Mr. Cailey?” asked the Judge, 
coolly seating himself. 

“Yes, sir, what can I do for you?” 

“Reckon it’s the other way,’ replied 
Koons, glancing around the comfortable 
room and noting the rows of books. 

“You’ve got ahead of me on the law 
an’ the libraries, an’ all that; but in this 
case I guess I’m one ahead of you.” 

The great lawyer looked surprised. 

“What do you mean, sir?” he asked 
rather frigidly. 

‘Well, sometimes a country ferret runs 
out more rats than half a dozen blood 
terriers an’ cats can roust,’”’ said Koons, 
smiling. “The ferret gets right down in 
the hole, you know, an’ if there’s a rat 
there he finds him. I’ve been on the trail 
of this Riggs case—that farm an’ house, 
you know, of David Playfair’s, at Gotes 
Corners, for a good while. Reckon I was 
after it before you ever went to the place; 
an’ I’ve found an item or two that I judge 
must have slipped by you over at the 
county seat.” 

The lawyer looked interested. 

“If you have any facts bearing on the 
case, I shall be glad to know it,” he replied. 
But how are you connected with it? It is 
more correct to start right.” 

“Of course,” answered Koons, rubbing 
his chin. “I’m the magistrate up at the 
Corners. Folks there call me Judge for 
compliment, you know. Then I’m uncle 
to the young lady that saw you about the 
house an’ farm.” 

“Ah! You are Miss Mildred’s uncle? 
Indeed! She spoke of you, I believe. That 
is where I heard the name. It seemed to 
waken some memory, but I could not 
place it, though it is rather odd, if you 
will excuse me.” 

“All right,” replied the Judge. “I’m 
her uncle, an’ the plain fact is I have 
somethin’ to say about this case. Here’s 
a copy I made at the county seat of a 
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deed that bears on things. Read that over 
careful, specially where it mentions my 
name, an’ see if it ain’t right to the point.” 

Mr. Cailey took the paper, glanced at 
the official seal of the county clerk, and 
began to read. As he approached the 
bottom of the sheet his eyes paused, and 
he knit his brows thoughtfully. At last 
he looked up inquiringly. The Judge 
met his gaze frankly and at length said: 

“T reckon if a man knows how to do a 
thing that ought to be done, an’ is able 
to do it, an’ don’t do it, he’s a traitor to 
his race. Ain’t that so?” 

Mr. Cailey smiled in astonishment, but 
nodded approval. 

“Well, Judge, what about this paper?” 

“I’m comin’ to that,” replied Koons, 
hitching his chair up to the table. “You 
see that deed of Abner Playfair’s, Marma- 
duke’s brother, to Copeland Riggs, was a 
sort of blanket affair; if you remember 
it says all his possessions at Gotes Corners 
were conveyed to Copeland Riggs. So, 
of course, if he really owned the big house 
an’ farm, they oughter have gone with the 


rest. That’s law an’ common sense, 
ain’t it?” 

Mr. Cailey nodded. ‘Proceed,’ he 
said. 


“But now we get to the point of this 
deed I’ve just showed you,” said the 
Judge. “You notice the same blanket 
spread out there. It says Copeland Riggs 
conveys all his possessions at Gotes Cor- 
ners to Caleb Koons, don’t it?” 

Again the lawyer nodded. 

* A * 

‘Well, I want to know, if that language 
makes a claim for Fordham Riggs on his 
father’s estate, what’s the matter with it 
makin’ out a claim for me on the very same 
thing? I understand Copeland Riggs had 
other property elsewhere. I ain’t got a 
speck of a claim on that; but on this farm 
an’ house at Gotes Corners my claim is 
just exactly what Copeland Riggs’ claim 
was, if he had knowed anythin’ about it, 
or else I can’t see through a mill stone 
when there’s a big hole in it.” 

The Judge leaned back and smoothed his 
waistcoat. The lawyer waited a moment 
longer and re-examined the document. 

“This is an official copy, I see,” he 
remarked tentatively. 
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“Yes, sir. I had it made all O. K. on 
purpose. You see, I was gettin’ convinced 
that the time had come to set this thing 
right, an’—”’ 

x - * 

The lawyer interrupted him. 

‘Judge, let me ask you how long you 
have known about this?” 

“Sure,” replied Koons. “You see, this 
young man, Fordham Riggs, he came to 
the Corners, an’ slashed round there con- 
siderable. I didn’t know him, an’ hadn’t 
anythin’ against him, but I own I didn’t 
take to him much. Too much show an’ 
fuss an’ feathers for me. The girls was all 
set up about him, but that was natural; 
the chap is good lookin’. But one day he 
came to my office an’ asked me a question 
or two about land, an’ in the middle of it 
he said somethin’ about wrong titles, an’ 
folks havin’ what didn’t belong to ’em; 
an’ then he let drop a mention of the Play- 
fair name that caught my ear. He said 
he was a-goin’ over to the county seat at 
Rattlesburg, an’ when he left the office 
I couldn’t help thinkin’ it over. Couldn’t 
get it out of my mind; so one day not 
long after I up an’ went to the court house 
an’ looked over the Playfair deeds, an’ of 
course naturally looked over Riggs’ deed 
to me.” 

“Well,” said the lawyer, evidently much 
interested, “Show did that help you?” 

“T caught onto that sentence ‘all my 
possessions at Gotes Corners,’ or rather 
‘all my real estate,’ that’s the way it reads. 
That stuck in my head. If Fordham Riggs 
was lookin’ into our records it must have 
been because his father had one time 
owned property there. But that property 
the father had sold to me, all of it; by that 
very same sentence, ‘all my real estate at 
Gotes Corners.’ 

“Then I read over the deed of Abner 
Playfair to Copeland Riggs, an’ was struck 
by that same thing, ‘all my real estate at 
Gotes Corners.’ The two sorter jingled 
together in my mind. Next I read Mar- 
maduke Playfair’s deed, or rather the one 
that gave him an’ Abner half an’ half. 
It come from an uncle, Ebenezer Playfair, 
an’ when I was readin’ it the second time 
I took in the signature. Somethin’ didn’t 
look right. The Ebenezer might have been 
O. K., but the Playfair looked too much 
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like Marmaduke wrote it for his own 
name. I went to work an’ compared si; 
natures, an’ finally I come to the conc! 
sion in my own mind that it wasn’t straig 
goods.” 

The Judge was silent a minute, and + 
lawyer did not speak, but kept on tappiny 
the table with his glass. 

‘Just as soon as I got there,” resumed 
Koons, “I went back to that blanket 
clause, ‘all my real estate at Gotes Corners.’ 
Then I plumped down onto the truth 
the big house an’ farm belongs to me, an’ 
not to Fordham Riggs.” 

The Judge leaned back with a gesture 
of conclusion. Mr. Cailey thought a 
moment longer and then asked directly: 

“Can you prove a forgery in court?” 

“Can I prove such a crime against 
Marmaduke Playfair, my friend, whose 
son married my dear niece, and who lives 
in this house, an’ thinks it belongs to him; 
can I prove that in court? Yes, sirree! 
I can prove it, if it has got to be proved 
in court. But—” and the Judge waved 
both hands expressively, ‘“‘I don’t think 
it has.” 

“Why not, may I ask?” 
looked at him steadily. 

“Well, it’s this way. Fordham Riggs 
can’t get that house without provin’ the 
deed to Marmaduke a forgery. I won't 
have to prove it; not much. He will have 
to. But the minute he proves that deed a 
forgery, he proves my ownership; so the 
thing’s done. I reckon that’ll hold water, 
won't it?” 


The lawyer 


* * x 


Mr. Cailey rose and paced back and 


forth. Presently he halted in front of 
the Judge and asked: 

“So you worked all this out without 
any discovery of letters, or anything of 
that kind?” 

“Sure! I didn’t know of any letters. 
Have you got any?” 

The lawyer smiled at the other’s quick- 
ness. “I see it will not do to take you 
near any clues,” he said. “What do you 
propose to do, if I may ask?” 

“I’m not proposin’,” replied the Judge, 
putting his thumbs in his armholes. “I’m 
here to know what you propose to do, that 
is if you think the time’s come to do 
anythin’ at all.” 
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“T think it has,’ said the lawyer briefly. 

‘hen he sat down and ran over some 
papers on his desk. 

‘Here,” he said, “is a communication 
om Mr. Riggs, directing me to go on with 
1e suit at once. I infer, therefore, that 
\e proposed marriage between him and 
iss Mildred has not materialized.” 
“Not much,” replied the Judge em- 
hatically, “‘and it ain’t in any danger 

loin’ it. It’s called off.” 

* * ” 

Mr. Cailey looked at him inquiringly. 

‘I know I’m talkin’ to a gentleman,” 
resumed Koons. 

The lawyer bowed slightly. 

“You're retained by Fordham Riggs, 
but this item ain’t in his case, legally 
anyhow. Mildred has turned him down 
flat a few days ago. Reckon that’s the 
reason he wrote you to go ahead. I ex- 
pected him to, an’ so I came to give you 
these facts. You ain’t in the business of 
takin’ cases just to make money, an’ I 
know you can be trusted. I'll let you into 
one more secret. Mildred’s found the lost 
sweetheart.” 

Seeing the look of surprise on his com- 


panion’s face, the Judge added: 


“The man, you know. Mind this is 
close news. I don’t believe they’ve ever 
had a clear pow wow over it yet, but he’s 
the man all right. You heard about the 
mysterious disappearance of the minister 
from Bruceville, Rev. Robert Hamilton?” 

“Indeed!” said the lawyer. ‘So he is 
the other man. Hm! Hm! How was he 
found?” 

Judge Koons gave a simple but graphic 
account of the whole matter, the lawyer’s 
interest evidently growing with the recital. 
Occasionally he interjected some word 
of approval, or admiration at the efforts 
made to trace Hamilton, and when the 
Judge finished his tale, and brought it 
down to the present moment, Mr. Cailey 
unbent more than he himself understood. 

Grasping his companion’s hand, the 
lawyer said: 

“Tudge Koons, I am proud to know 
you, sir. You have a heart as big as your 
head, and for the latter I must confess 
myself somewhat chagrined to find that 
you easily surpassed me in acumen in this 
legal investigation. No, do not attempt 
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to turn it away, I am not given to idle 
compliments. And let me say further; 
I see I also am talking with a gentleman, 
and I shrewdly suspect with a practical 
Christian. It is not according to our 
ethics, as you know, to acquaint the other 
side with our plans, but I will tell you, sir, 
that while this blanket claim might be 
overthrown in equity, seeing that Abner 
Playfair conveyed what he intended to 
convey, no more and no less, yet as you 
have remarked that would at once set 
aside your claim on the same ground, and 
it is true that, considering the very loose 
way in which these old country deeds were 
drawn, the language might hold in law. 
There again, however, as you have said, 
the one offsets the other, and my client 
clearly has no case whatever. The attempt 
to trace back the equities could only result 
in unearthing the old forgery—for there 
was a forgery; that I know—and unsettle 
things under old Ebenezer’s will. Mr. 
Riggs could not gain anything by doing 
it, but you might, as I understand the 
situation. 

“T shall advise Mr. Riggs of these facts, 
and request him to allow me at once to 
withdraw the case. Should he refuse, I 
will resign. But I think he must assent 
when he comprehends the truth. Now 
may I ask what you will do?” 

“Sure! I'll be as fair as you are,” replied 
the Judge. “Of course what we want 
beyond all things is to keep the whole 
blamed business from David and his wife, 
my niece. You said you’ll withdraw the 
case. Course you mean you won’t enter 
it, for it ain’t entered yet.” 

* * * 

The lawyer smiled. “You are quick 
to notice every point,” he said. “Go on.” 

“Well, if it ain’t entered, everything 
‘ll go on as if nothin’ ever happened. 
Riggs won’t have any excuse for blowin’ 
about the thing; won’t be anything in 
it for him to brag on, not by a long sight. 
He won’t want folks to say he was goin’ to 
sue for spite because the girl give him the 
mitten. So that settles him, I reckon.” 

“T think Mr. Riggs will see the reason- 
ableness of silence,” remarked the lawyer. 
But he still regarded the Judge with an 
inquiring glance. 

‘As for me,”* resumed Koons, “‘as for me, 
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I never knowed it was mine. I ain’t any 
poorer than I was. I wouldn’t touch it 
for a gold mine, but I tell you what I’m 
goin’ to do.” 

The speaker leaned forward with both 
hands on his knees. “T’ll draw up a deed, 
a sort of quit claim, an’ give the whole 
thing to young Mildred on her weddin’ 
day, an’ tell her to put it away an’ keep 
it in case anything happens. She’s her 
father’s heir, anyhow, an’ he’ll never leave 
the big house till he’s carried out for good. 
That’s what I’m goin’ to do. There’s my 
hand on it, sir!” 

Both men rose to their feet and grasped 
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hands. The lawyer looked steadily int 
the other’s eyes and said gravely: 

“T hope I may see more of you, Judg 
This life is hard enough. Such hea: 
touches as we have had this morning com: 
only now and then. I thank you for th 
interview and for your acquaintan 
Good-bye, sir!’’ 

Walking down the street Judge Koo: 
looked at his hand, and turned it ov 
and over. 

“What in the nation ’d I do fer him 1 
Squeeze my hand so thunderin’ hard 
*Twarn’t nothin’ but a little common sens‘ 
Is that so wonderful?” 


(To be concluded) 


JUDAS ISCARIOT 
By NIXON WATERMAN 


WAS God, Himself, who wrote the play 
That tragedy sublime; 
He wrote it in His own good way, 
All in His own good time. 
Just as He writes, through me this day 
This little, random rhyme. 


And in that play were false and true, 
The sinner, saint and seer; 

With some who saved and some who slew 
Each in his lotted sphere; 

And one poor wretch was cast to do 
A thing to hate and fear. 


For in that play was God’s own Son, 
A soul of light and love; 

Of all earth’s many men the One 
Pure as a snow-white dove; 

And grace like His grace there was none 
This side of heav’n above. 


And in that very wondrous play 
Which God, Himself, devised, 

The traitor did his Lord betray, 
For so it was premised; 

And from that sorry, fateful day 
Men have that man despised. 


And what is false and what is true? 
As near as I can tell, 

He had that horrid thing to do 
And did it passing well. 

I see no reason why, do you, 
That he should burn in hell? 
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Life in a Soldiers’ Home 


by 
Charles Winslow Hall 


Epitor’s Note.—The story of the following article is one of pathetic interest. It was written by 
Captain Charles Winslow Hall, one of the best known juvenile writers in the country, the author 
of many boys’ books, contributor to the Youth’s Companion, and for many years on the staff of the 
NATIONAL MaGaziNnE. He always had a theory that the only way to know things is to experience 
them. So, when he was suffering from a severe illness during the past winter, at his own urgent 
request he went over to the Massachusetts Soldiers’ Home in Chelsea, that he might see just how his 
comrades of the Grand Army, in whom he was intensely interested, were living and enjoying life. 
The result of his observations was this story. On the day that the proofs were received that he had 
corrected and as he was thinking of returning to his work the summons came to him—the screen 
was moved over toward his cot—as he so vividly describes of one of his comrades. He passed away 
as he had always desired—among his comrades, and his last touching tribute to the Massachusetts 
Soldiers’ Home is a noble instance of how a nation’s gratitude is appreciated by the dear ‘‘old boys 
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was preceded by the first institution 

of the kind ever established in the 
United States. As early in the Civil War 
as 1862, a Soldiers’ Home organization 
was formed by citizens of Boston and 
vicinity, and through the representations 
of Rev. Phineas Stowe, himself a devoted 
friend of disabled seamen, a generous 
merchant, Daniel Tenney, Esq., donated 
the use of a large warehouse, and the 
“Discharged Soldiers’ Home” was formally 
inaugurated July 4, 1862. 

In July, 1863, the city of Boston granted 
the use of a more commodious building 
on Springfield Street, which continued the 
good work until April, 1870, when all 
soldiers not accredited to Massachusetts 
were transferred to the Eastern Branch 
of the National Soldiers’ Home at 
Togus, Maine. Shortly after this the 
“Discharged Soldiers’ Home” on Spring- 
field Street was discontinued, having 
sheltered and treated 3,743 soldiers at a 
cost of $85,000, of which $30,754.12 was 
raised by private subscription. 


’ | ‘HE Soldiers’ Home in Massachusetts 


the Blue” 


It soon became evident that the National 
Home could not meet the pressing calls 
upon it, and that brave and deserving 
soldiers were being sent to the alms- 
houses and asylums of the state to end 
their lives as paupers. Among those who 
attempted to meet this need of deserving 
veterans adequately, Gen. Horace Binney 
Sargent, despairing of prompt legislative 
action by the state, headed a movement 
which secured from private contributions 
funds to purchase and put into condition 
the Highland Hotel, near the crest of 
Powderhorn Hill in Chelsea, Massachu- 
setts. The Home thus acquired between 
July 25, 1882, and July 20, 1883, under the 
presidency of Capt. John G. B. Adams, 
received and cared for 248 soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War, 103 of whom 
had been reduced to seek a last asylum in 
the various almshouses of the state. One 
hundred and seventy-two were native 
born and seventy-six of foreign birth. 
There were twenty-one deaths, due in 
most cases to the already enfeebled condi- 
tion of the men when admitted. Of 
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ROOM FOR THE VETERANS IN THE ORIGINAL HOME BUILDING 
Chelsea Soldiers’ Home 


$27,291.36 donated during the first fiscal 
year, the State of Massachusetts gave 
$15,000, and the total expenditures were 
$37,884.58. 

The hospital at this time had only 
twenty-four beds, most of the members 
occupying the original sleeping rooms 
as arranged for the guests of the old 
hotel, one of which as now occupied is 
shown in this article. A carnival held at 
Boston April 7-21, 1885, inclusive, netted 
$63,312.17 to the funds of the Home, and 
in the current year an addition to the hos- 
pital and lands of the Home was acquired. 

In the fiscal year ending July 25, 1889, 
the Legislature increased its appropria- 
tions from $20,000 to $70,000 and a new 
hospital addition to the grounds and other 
improvements were made. 

Since that time the needs of the hospital 
department and the state appropriations 
have increased. In 1905-06 the state 
appropriated $60,000 and the United States 
$30,000 more, while the pensions of the 
members contributed $42,487 more, making 
with donations, etc., $147,184.91. The 
expenditures, including pensions returned 


to members, totalled $133,412. 


In the year 
ending July 1, 1909, the new fireproof 
hospital building was opened, the State 
of Massachusetts appropriating $194,- 
813.50 and the United States $40,000 out 


of total receipts of $273,364.15. During 
the last year ending June 30, 1915, the 
United States appropriated $46,325.16 
and the state $72,550 out of total receipts 
of $176,286.21, caring for an aggregate of 
554 members, 141 of whom died during the 
year. The average age of the Civil War 
veterans was 73.6 years, the oldest being 
ninety-two years old and the youngest 
sixty-five. 

It is evident that the Soldiers’ Home in 
Massachusetts (like the ten National and 
thirty other State Homes) is a haven for 
men who have mainly sailed the seas as long 
as they could face the storms, and must lie 
at anchor until storm or decay ends the 
voyage of life. The principal causes of 
death are chronic affections of the heart, 
lungs, and other vital organs, and acute 
diseases are rarely met with. 

@The “la grippe” epidemic of 1915-16 
and my own failure to realize that a man 
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of over threescore years and ten needed 
care, rest and nursing, so accelerated my 
pulse and elevated my temperature that 
my good Doctor Harrington, with my rela- 
tives and employers, insisted that I must 
have complete rest, good care and constant 
medical attendance or face very serious 
contingencies. 

I had always wished to know and expe- 
rience the actual treatment accorded to 
so many thousands of my fellow-soldiers 
of the great Civil War in the Soldiers’ 
Homes, of which ten Federal and thirty- 
one State Homes have long been in opera- 
tion. The Chelsea (State) Soldiers’ Home 
was the most accessible, and especially 
preferred because it stands in the city 
of my birth, and also of the organization 
of my company, besides being the present 
home of old comrades and schoolmates. 

My ~application was promptly acted 
upon by Richard R. Flynn, Commissioner 
of State Aid and Pensions, and ex-Com- 
mander-in-Chief G. A. R. John E. Gilman 
sent an ambulance and orderly to convey 
me to the Home. Warmly clad, swathed 


like a mummy in heavy blankets, and cared 
for as tenderly as if I were a baby, I found , 


the long ride from Dorchester to Powder- 
horn Hill, while rather tedious, far from 
uncomfortable. On arriving at the Home 
my attendants kindly assisted me into the 
Dispensary, and utterly refusing any 
remuneration on my part, wished me a 
speedy recovery and set out on their long 
ride homeward. 

After resting awhile, Chief Surgeon 
George H. Maxfield, M.D., First Assistant 
Surgeon Edward A. Coates, Jr., M.D., and 
Second Assistant Surgeon Chescer P. 
Brown, M.D., took part in a physical and 
written examination, which was calcu- 
lated to inform them very thoroughly as 
to my hereditary tendencies and my own 
ailments through life. This examination, 
supplemented by later investigations, were 
made the basis of a typewritten history of 
my case so long as I am connected with 
the Home. 

It may well be said here that in long 
weeks of residence in the Home, the skill, 
courtesy, and kindness of these gentlemen 
of the medical staff seemed to me to be 
unfailing, not only in my own case, but 
toward all of the veterans who came 
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under their charge. Every phase of char- 
acter, failing strength and health, the 
querulousness and exactions of old age 
and misanthropy, and the petty jealousies 
inseparable from such a mixed company 
of elderly men, never seemed to affect 
their pleasant, cheery and tactful dealing 
—and my own opinion is only a reflection 
of the testimony of as many of my asso- 
ciates as I have heard commenting upon 
their own experience. 

I was given Bed No. 10 in Ward A of the 
new hospital, a fireproof structure com- 
pleted in May, 1909, and wholly occupied 
by hospital wards, the dispensary, operat- 
ing rooms, and other adjuncts. My own 
ward contained two rows of iron beds 
facing each other, thirteen on a side, with 
4a small chest of drawers at the head and 
a rocking or arm chair at the foot of each. 
A broad central aisle or promenade run- 
ning nearly south from the main corridor 
opened by a double door and two windows 


LIEUTENANT LEANDER R. LYNDE 
Commanded rear four companies to fire on the mob, 
after the wounding of Captain Dike at Baltimore, on 

April 19, 1861 
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OPERATING ROOM, SOLDIERS’ HOME, CHELSEA, MASSACHUSETTS 


on a balcony commanding a view of 
Chelsea, Boston, Charlestown, Winthrop 
and Revere, and the shores and islands 
of Boston harbor from an elevation little 
inferior to that of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment itself. 

Heated by steam, lighted by some 
twenty-three tall windows, and illum- 
inated by four chandeliers of five large 
burners each, my quarters were pleasant, 
cleanly, comfortable, and generally satis- 
factory, insomuch that one of my com- 
rades expressed himself thus: “I don’t 
know but that I ought to be thankful to 
Jeff Davis, for if it hadn’t been for him, 
I should probably be today in some poor- 
house,” a not altogether unwarranted 
conclusion. 

Indeed one’s stay here very strongly 
impresses him with the fact that_the man 
thrown out of business or employment at 
fifty or later has little chance of again 
entering any gainful occupation, and 
especially if he is disabled in any way by 
accident or ill health. That the demand for 
increased efficiency in business, the refusal 
to employ new men after they have passed 
middle life, lie at the root of many “‘strikes” 
and much over-expenditure in municipali- 
ties, is undoubtedly truer than ever before. 
There are many men of experience and 


ability in these homes who have little or 
no chance of ever again finding suitable 
employment, and it is a great mercy that 
the old soldier can accept the hospitality 
and care of his state and country without 
feeling that he is an object of charity. 

And in this connection it seems to me 
that only men of American birth, or sin- 
cerely Americanized ideas, should oversee 
in any capacity the survivors of the 
National Volunteers who left happy homes 
and honest independence to follow the 
Flag. Men who have had no experience 
of those times, no traditions of American 
ancestry, or adequate comprehension of 
democracy and patriotism should not 
have it in their power to oversee and 
command, even in a limited sense, the 
men whom America “delighted to honor,” 
and no European or Asiatic of the servant 
class can be expected to display that 
consideration that is so uniformly shown 
by those in chief authority over the Chelsea 
Soldiers’ Home. 

Ten lady nurses, under the leadership 
of Miss Emma Robins, watch day and night 
over the sick and disabled with a skill, 
gentleness, and true modesty which cannot 
be too warmly praised. Pain, death and 
unpleasant duties are ordinary experi- 
ences, but while they are cheerful and 
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encouraging in demeanor, they are none 
the less sympathetic. “His poor wife 
was with him at the last,” said one, speak- 
ing of the recent passing of a Spanish 
war veteran. “For two days before his 
death she would eat nothing, and two 
pretty little children are left fatherless.” 

The members almost without exception 
admire and respect them, and while some 
err through ignorance or lack of good- 
breeding, an insult to a lady nurse is almost 
unknown. Each day nurse goes on duty 
at 6.30 a.m., and with the day orderly 
relieves the night nurse and orderly, who 
relieved them at 6 p.m. the night before. 
The day nurse arranges the medicines 
ordered for each patient and distributes 
them at 6.30 and 10.30 a.m., and 3.30 and 
7.30 p.m., according to the schedule made 
up daily, and when necessary especially 
prepared in the Central Dispensary. 
Most of the remedies, tonics, etc., are, 
however, kept in the shape of tablets in 
the branch dispensaries presided over 
by each nurse. Formerly a considerable 
quantity of wines and liquors were “ex- 


hibited,” but today only a very few 


patients receive them, and the introduction 
of such liquors into the Home by a member 
is a most serious offense. 

The day orderly in the hospital makes 
the beds of most of the inmates (those 
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strong enough to do so are expected to 
make their own beds), sweeps the floors, 
dusts the furniture, etc., and brings in the 
trays of food for those not allotted to the 
general table d’hote. Milk, eggs, custards, 
toast, oysters, etc., are given to those 
receiving a special diet, but other members 
of the wards go down to the general dining- 
room on the street floor. The doctor, with 
the day nurse, visits his charges at about 
10 o’clock a.m., and any patient needing 
special attention is summoned to the 
dispensary or transferred to other quarters 
as the case may be. 

These hospital members numbered at 
date June 1, 1915, three hundred and 
twenty-eight, fifty-six of these being absent 
on furloughs of from one day to six 
months, for every man is given a furlough 
according to the state of his health and his 
deserving, and if he is absent over six 
months from the Home he can only be 
re-admitted by a new application, exam- 
ination, and consideration of his past 
record. After over three months’ absence 
he loses his right to his particular bed, and 
must accept a new allotment, and this to 
many is a great loss, for to very many 
their ward room and bed is a home indeed. 
At the same date there were domiciled in 
the Home two hundred and twenty-six 
others, who occupied rooms in the original 


Dr. Chester P. Brown in charge, standing on left under flag; Edward Hudson (deceased) sitting on his right 
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home and Sargeant Hall, which contains 
two beds, bureaus, a closet, steam radiator 
and many other comforts. These people, 
unless physically unable, care for their 
own rooms and beds, or hire their orderly 
to perform this service, which is paid for 
at the rate of one dollar per month. For 
the convenience and amusement of all the 
members there is a large smoking room, 
with tables, chairs, cuspidors, etc., in the 
main building, with a bagatelle board, 
pool and billiard table, another with a 
pool table in Sargeant Hall, and a smaller 
smoking room in the Hospital Annex. 
* * * 

Peter Smith Hall in the main building 
is reached through the Home library, 
which is comfortably furnished, and has 
some thousands of volumes, many of them 
war histories and other works which it 
would be hard to replace, and which in 
many instances sorely need rebinding. 
The Hall and library were formerly 
a ward, or an addition made to the 
Highland Hotel in 1889-90 containing 
seventy-two beds, given by Peter D. and 
James Smith in honor of their father, 
Peter Smith. 

It seats about two hundred and fifty, and 
has ample stage and side rooms. Ser- 
vices, both Catholic and Protestant, are 
held there on every Sunday, the latter in 
the afternoon by the Rev. Benjamin G. 
Seaboyer, adjutant and chaplain of the 
Home. During many afternoons and 
evenings of each month, the hall is used 
by the Ladies’ Aid Society, Women’s 
Relief Corps, Ladies of the G. A. R., Sons 
of Veterans, Daughters of Veterans, Sons 
of Veterans Auxiliary, United Spanish War 
Veterans and their Ladies Auxiliary and 
other patriotic organizations, for whist 
parties, dances, concerts, amateur theat- 
ricals, etc., of commendable merit, and 
not unfrequently accompanied by distri- 
bution of light refreshments, or gifts of 
cigars, pipes and tobacco. 

Breakfast in the hospital is served at 
from 6.30 to 8 a.m.,dinner from 11.30 a.m. 
to 1p.m., and supper at from 4.30 to 6 p.m. 
The following bill of fare is a sample of the 
usual dietary of the hospital: 

House Diet 
SuNDAY, June 22 
Breakfast: Baked beans, regular. 
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Dinner: Baked fish, stewed corn, mashe 
potatoes, cottage pudding, caramel sauc: 
Supper: Bologna sausage, regular. 


Monpay, June 23 


Breakfast: Corned beef hash, regular. 

Dinner: Beef stew, assorted vegetables, brea 
pudding, lemon sauce. 

Supper: Regular. 


TUESDAY, June 24 


Breakfast: 
regular. 
Dinner: Baked macaroni, with cheese, stewed 
tomatoes, tapioca custard with milk. 
Supper: Fried mush, regular. 


Fried sausage, boiled potatoes, 


WEDNEsDAY, June 25 


Breakfast: Baked beans, regular. 

Dinner: Boiled salt fish, pork scraps, kidney 
beans in cream sauce, apple pan dowdy 
pudding with wine sauce. 

Supper: Regular. 


THURSDAY, June 26 


Breakfast: Boiled eggs, boiled potatoes, regu- 
lar. 
Dinner: Lamb pie, cornstarch pudding with 


milk. 
Supper: Cheese, regular. 


Fripay, June 27 
Breakfast: Fried fish, boiled potatoes, regu 
lar. 
Dinner: Clam chowder, crackers, pickles, 
boiled rice with raisins. 
Supper: Regular. 


SATURDAY, June 28 


Breakfast: Creamed chipped beef, boiled 
potatoes, regular. 

Dinner: Boiled dinner, bread pudding, liquid 
sauce. 

Supper: Pea.soup, crackers, regular. 


Regular breakfast: Cereal, white and graham 
bread, butter, coffee, and milk. 

Regular supper: White and graham bread, 
butter, sauce, cake, tea and milk. 


* * * 


In my ward I found several veterans 
whose record was of more than ordinary 
interest. Nearly opposite me slept George 
H. Harrison, Sponger No. 1 of the after 
eleven-inch Dahlgren pivot gun of the 
Kearsarge, whose shots at the Alabama 
were so destructive that Captain Raphael 
Semmes directed his gunners to concen- 
trate their fire upon it. “We had no iron 
walls to protect us in those days,” he said 
quietly, “and a section of the bulwarks 
was taken out and laid behind us on the 
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lee side. It was hard and quick work for 
awhile, but we had gunners who did not 
waste ammunition, and the first broadside 
of the Alabama went overhead or clear 
altogether.” His gun crew had three men 
wounded by one shell from the Alabama, 
and he wears the gold medal which in the 
United States is the highest decoration 
for gallant service. 

Another naval veteran is Melvin D. 
Ayers, who fought under Farragut in the 
great Bay Fight below Mobile against 
Forts Morgan and Gaines and the iron- 
clad ram Tennessee and her attendant 
gunboats. ~Tall and of powerful build 
he is still, and as patriotic as when he 
served at one of the guns of the ‘Port 
Royal double-ender,” lashed alongside the 
good frigate Richmond in that desperate 
“running the gauntlet” of powerful forts 
and formidable mines into the teeth of 
the raking fire of the most powerful iron- 
clad of that time. He saw the monitor 


Tecumseh go down with all her crew; the 
desperate ramming of the ironclad by the 
prows of unarmed vessels, and in the long 
days and weary nights can still look back 


to achievements which will never be 
forgotten while the Republic endures. 
* * *~ 

On the same side brooded over an active 
life and a glorious past Captain Leander 
R. Lynde of Company L of the Sixth 
Massachusetts, who, after his company 
and three others had been cut off from the 
regiment, several killed and wounded, and 
his disabled captain had found a safe 
asylum, took command of his fellows and 
ordered them to fire upon the howling mob 
whose volleys of paving stones, brickbats 
and pistol bullets threatened the annihi- 
lation of the detachment. His orders and 
imprecations brought his men into line, 
and the first scattering volley held back the 
howling horde, and the succeeding skir- 
mish brought the rear companies up to the 
train which carried them to Washington, 
where they were quartered in the Capitol. 

“T was sent for by the Colonel,” the 
veteran of fourscore loves to relate, “‘and 
was directed by him to accompany a 
major, splendid and soldierly in the uni- 
form of the regular army. 

‘Shall I go and get my sword and sash?’ 
I asked. . 
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““No,’ said Colonel Jones. ‘You will 
not need them,’ and so I went along with 
the major, wondering what I was wanted 
for until we made for a door over which 
appeared the words “The President.” We 
entered and found President Lincoln, 
the Secretary of War and General Scott, 
magnificent in stature and his splendid 
uniform. 

“T told President Lincoln how we were 
attacked while sitting in the cars; how the 


GEORGE H. HARRISON 
Of U.S.S. “Kearsarge,”’ first sponger after pivot-gun 
in battle with Alabama off Cherbourg, France 


great stones smashed in glass and shutters, 
and bruised and injured my men; how we 
poured out of the cars and faced the mob 
with loaded rifles, and how, when several 
of our boys were down and our captain 
was wounded, I took charge of the front 
and ordered my men to fire. And fighting 
as we marched, came safely to the cars, in 
which the rest of the regiment were await- 
ing our coming. President Lincoln—I 
knew it was him, for I had seen him before 
at a little distance—jumped from his 
chair and grasped my hands and said, 
‘Lieutenant, you did just right. If I can 
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do anything for you at any time, let me 
know.’ 

“I was to have been made a Major,” he 
said quietly, ‘““‘but was injured by a horse, 
and could not take the field on foot.” 

It is at night that the ward is most 
impressive, when at 8 p.m. the great 
lamps are shut off and only a single incan- 
descent casts a dim, religious light over 


the long rows of beds and flanking tall, 


narrow windows, which give one the 
impression of a cloister dormitory, in which 
white and dark-robed figures move noise- 
lessly to and fro. Sometimes there is a 
sudden alarm; orderlies, nurses, and 
doctors come flocking in, but noiselessly 
as the death they seek to avert. A screen 
is thrown around the patient’s cot, which 
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is illuminated by a side light, and soon the 
patient, relieved or quieted, is left to 
slumber or is taken to one of the side rooms 
for special treatment. 

Only once has death taken a member 
in Ward A since my coming at date of 
February 9. Strangely enough when Mr. 
Ryder photographed the Ward A about 
noon on April 19, Mr. Edward Hudson 
of Company E, 5lst Regiment M. V. M., 
the sixth unattached company of Massa- 
chusetts infantry, and Company E, Massa- 
chusetts heavy artillery, sat near Dr. 
Brown, apparently in his usual condition. 
In the afternoon a sister and her husband 
visited him, and he spoke to them of 
having expectorated blood within a few 


MEMORIAL DAY AT HOSPITAL LOT 
Forest Dale Cemetery 


days, but had not spoken to the surgeon 
about it. Later he attended an entertain- 
ment in Peter Smith Hall. 

That night I slept soundly until four 
o'clock, then fell asleep again and awak- 
ened to see the old soldier’s cot shut in 
by a big screen and to learn he had died 
suddenly of hemorrhage that morning. 

That a large proportion of us must follow 
this year is only too palpable, for out of a 
total of 825 cared for during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1915, there were discharged 130 
comrades, but 141 passed away either in 
the hospital or while on furlough, making 
the death-rate per thousand 170.91. The 
frequent deaths do not seem to greatly 
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affect the spirit of the survivors, who refer 
to the decease of a comrade in much th: 
same soldierly way as they did durir 
the war. It is expected, and while ther 
are many brief eulogies of those recent], 
“gone before,” it is not infrequently said, 
“T am glad that he’s gone; he is better 
off,” or “He won’t suffer any more.” 

At the same time we must rememb: 
that a very large proportion of the mo: 
tality was among the hospital patient 
admitted within twelve months of the 
decease, some indeed were practically) 
dying men when admitted, for whom litt! 
could be done but to lessen pain and mak 
comfortable their rapid decline. Toward 
these and indeed all other members, tl 
attitude of the principal executive office: 
of the institution is uniformly kind, co: 
siderate and beneficent. Commandant 
Richard R. Foster, after nearly a generation 
of service as adjutant and commandant, is 
still easily accessible, and attentive to 
any comrade, and has the reputation of 
erring, “if at all,” on the side of Mercy 
when some aged delinquent is more than 
usually exasperating. 


* * x 


There is here a great and _ splendid 
provision for the care and comfort of 
those men who in their own youth threw 
themselves and all that they were or 
might be, into the maelstrom of the great 
Civil War. Here, as like Darius, the 
Persian conquerer, they ‘contemplate 
the end of life,” they find ‘‘all the com 
forts of a home” and not a few luxuries, 
diversions and advantages not usually 
vouchsafed the average householder. 

There is no necessary article of food, 
clothing, medical or surgical treatment 
that is not supplied ungrudgingly. And 
the provisions for indoor enjoyment are 
wonderfully varied and of a high grade of 
merit. -The gratitude of a redeemed 
country has never been so fully and benefi- 
cently shown as by the provision made 
by state and nation alike for the veterans 
of our old wars, and none are better located, 
supplied and managed than the Soldiers’ 
Home in Massachusetts. 
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Gentleman pene 


CH 
Susan P. Atwood 


ENTLEMAN Roddy!” Twas the 
name the boys gave him the day 
he first came to the mining camp, 

and it stuck to him till he left. Who he 
was and where he came from—well, those 
were questions nobody thought of asking 
in Eversink, for such the bleak and barren 
little camp was called. The name had 
been given it by a prospector down on his 
luck, but it took with the boys, and long 
after the fellow (who killed himself in a 
fit of despondency) had been buried and 
his name forgotten, the title clung. 

The first time I saw ““Gentleman Roddy” 
was the night after the big fight in the camp 
and the deft way in which he whittled out 
splints for a fractured arm or leg, adjusted 
bloody bandages, or probed out a ball or 
two from some poor fellow’s anatomy, 
convinced me that here was the real article, 
not the kind of apology you usually get in 
camp. It was not the well-knit figure of 
him alone that appealed to me, broad 
shoulders, narrow hips, and long, lithe 
limbs—nor the well-shaped hands—it was 
a certain way he had of carrying himself— 
a whimsical twitch of the mouth, and the 
quick glint in the eye now and again when 
something humorous struck him. Why, 
he was in fact nothing but a lad, with some 
of a lad’s failings as I afterward discovered. 

For weeks he would go on as steady as 
clockwork, then the fit would seize him— 
he would drink and drink—I have seen 
him come up to the camp sometimes, his 
eyes—blue they were—looking like white 
steel, a hard, icy glare, not but what he 


was always skillful in his work. I have 
heard the boys say many a time, “Give me 
Doc. drunk and he’s better than all the 
rest of the bone-setters put together.” 
But when the mood wasn’t on him ’twould 
have been hard to find his equal! The 
kindness and sympathy of him! I mind 
me of the day that Tom Jenkins got killed 
and I helped Doc. carry his body home. 
It was Doc. that told the little woman, 
her with her eight-weeks baby in her arms. 
Doc. talked to her and tried to comfort 
her, told her that poor Tom never knew 
what hurt him—till I blubbered right out 
like an old fool, but the little woman never 
shed a tear, only I saw her lips grow whiter 
and whiter and I saw her clutch that atom 
of a baby and strain it tighter to her breast. 
’Twas the great heart of him that could 
not bear to see the weak and helpless 
suffer. And that’s how the mischief came 
about. 

I had gone up into the mountains for a 
few weeks to do a bit of prospecting for 
myself, and it was while I was away some 
new men came into camp—one of ’em 
from all I could learn afterwards—a 
drunken, dissolute rascal, a half-breed, 
had gone home one night and wiped up 
things generally with his wife, a frail slip 
of a girl. By the time Doc. could get 
there—well, there was nothing he could 
do for the girl, but there was something 
he did do, and that was to pitch into the 
half-breed. ’T was just plain fisticuffs, 
but the boys told me when they got Doc. 
away from him you would hardly have 
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recognized the Mexican for a human being, 
his face was that bruised, bloody and 
swollen. 

Well, the boys were mighty put to it, 
for they all thought sure the chap was 
going to die and they were terribly scared 
on Doc’s account; you see things had 
been getting pretty turbulent and the 
sheriff had sworn that for the next murder 
the fellow that committed it should swing. 
The boys knew that, and they knew the 
sheriff, too. ’T was hard work to sober 
Doc. off enough to realize what it was 
they were all so scared of, and first he said 
he wouldn’t go, he’d be shot if he did— 
but they argued and argued and finally 
some of ’em slipped over the border with 
him; not that he wanted their protection, 
but the boys were so afraid he wouldn’t 
get clean away. 

. * * * 

The upshot of it all was that when I 
got back from the mountains the Doc. 
had gone. It made me feel powerful lone- 
some, for I had got to be very fond of the 
fellow, and I never thought to see him 
again; it seemed a pity, too, for the 
Mexican hadn’t died after all; he had lit 
out of camp before I got back from the 
mountains. However, I had myself to 
look out for; I had had a little streak of 
luck in my prospecting and now the prob- 
lem before me, having got my bit of dust, 
was to light out before being wiped out. 
I did it, too. But Lord! It was not many 
months before the whole of it had gone, 
and there I was, no better off than I had 
been before and getting older, too; I 
hadn’t been one of the youngest of the 
lads at the camp and somehow of late it 
would be a touch of rheumatism here or a 
stiff knee—till at last I drifted down into 
Elmore. There was a big ranch there 
owned by a Colonel Lauderdale, and being 
fond of horses from a lad up, I soon got a 
position down at the stables. It was just 
the Colonel and his daughter, Miss Shirley, 
at the big house. The Colonel’s wife had 
been dead ever since Miss Shirley had 
been a wee lassie. And a bright, laughing 
one she had been, as I gradually got to 
know, before the fearful thing happened 
that left her a helpless cripple. 

She had been the Colonel’s constant 
companion; it was he that taught her to 
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ride, to swim, to fish and to shoot. Many 
were the rides they had together, and as 
for shooting at a mark, the Colonel at last 
laughingly declared he would shoot no 
more with her lest the pride he had always 
felt in his skill as a marksman should 
utterly yanish. 

But one fatal day, a day that changed! 
the Colonel’s dark hair to gray and drove 
the genial smile from his eyes, they were 
trotting briskly along the narrow winding 
Buena Vista Road, Miss Shirley’s bright 
bay gelding champing the bit and tossing 
his head impatiently aloft till his withers 
were flecked with foam, for he was only 
half broken. But there was never one with 
seat so firm in the saddle, with hand so 
light but sure upon the rein as Miss Shirley, 
so they tell me, and the gelding was the 
pride of her heart. Suddenly as they 
rounded a curve in the road at a sharp trot 
a frightened rabbit scuttled across the 
road almost beneath the nervous gelding’s 
hoofs. Of course he gave a snort and con- 
vulsive leap, which would have been 
nothing to so experienced a rider as Miss 
Shirley, but the bit, a simple snaffle, broke, 
and the terrified horse, blinded and un- 
reasonable through fear, bolted straight 
across the road and plunged down the 
precipitous descent into the gorge, fully 
forty feet below. 

* * * 

Elmore in six years has grown many 
times its size, but when the Colonel on 
his black charger, white with lather and 
sadly blown, clattered into the principal 
street and drew rein at the store—the 
only one then—each door and window 
was alive. In short, sharp gasps the tale 
was told and every man and boy, with all 
the ropes the place could muster, sallied 
forth. Half the party went the south 
road, which led gradually down into the 
valley at the bottom of the gorge; but the 
Colonel, unable to remain away from the 
spot where he had last seen his darling, 
mounted on a fresh horse, led the other 
half of the company back to the fatal 
place. 

One or two of the younger and more 
athletic were lowered carefully down by 
means of ropes, and presently a cry rang 
up the cliffs to the strained ears of the 
watchers above. The girl, then a child 
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of fourteen, had with rare presence of 
mind, while falling, flung her knee from 
the pommel of the saddle and slipped her 
foot out of the stirrup, and in that fearful 
plunge (was it the Providence that watches 
ver the helpless and innocent) she had 
allen into the wide spreading top of a 
rigorous spruce tree, which, weighted 
yy its burden, had bent beneath it so low 
that the half unconscious child, slipping 
from its saving arms, had in reality fallen 
but a few feet lower upon a narrow rocky 
ledge, jutting abruptly from the cliff 
side, from whence was a precipitous drop 
to the valley below, and it was there the 
other rescuing party found a mass of 
crushed and bleeding horse-flesh. 
* * * 

It was hard work to effect the rescue 
from the narrow ledge, but at last Miss 
Shirley was lifted up to the Buena Vista 
Road and placed in a wagon piled high 
with pillows and soft rugs which was 
waiting, and slowly the cavalcade took 
its way to the home where so much of 
happiness and mirth had gone forth and 
where, alas, so much of suffering and sorrow 
was to enter. 

At first it did not seem as though so 
much harm had been done after all, 
beyond a broken arm and multiple bruises 
and scratches, but at last the sad truth 
was known—Miss Shirley would never 
walk again; there was something wrong 
with her back, not that I could explain 
it—even the doctors themselves did not 
seem able to do that—and the Colonel 
spared nothing; money was poured out 
like water and the best specialists that 
the East could offer were summoned, 
but ’twas all the same, the case was 
hopeless. 

When at last the Colonel was made to 
understand, he turned on his heel and 
locked himself in his room; no one saw 
him for a day and a night, and he made 
no response to knocks or importunities 
at his door; but through the long hours 
of the night the servants with white faces 
could hear from time to time footsteps 
pacing the room—now rapidly, fiercely— 
and then again so wearily and slow. 

’Twas Miss Shirley herself who sent the 
message “She must see him” that caused 
the door at length to be opened. 
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“It’s no use, father, dear,” she said, 
throwing one arm around the Colonel’s 
neck as he knelt beside her, ““We shall just 
have to make the best of it—to make the 
best of it.” And then she looked straight 
at him and smiled a tired little. smile. 
The Colonel broke down then and left 
the room, but that was the only time; he 
was always cheerful before her after that, 
but he would sit up long into the night, 
and they tell me that he grew thin and old. 
Not of course that I learned all this at 
once, but now and then, a little bit at a 
time, for I soon got acquainted with my 
companions. I was always one to get on 
with people, and we were soon all quite 
friendly, that is, with one exception, and 
that was Carlos Miguel, a Mexican with 
a most villainous cast of countenance. 
He seemed to wish to have little or nothing 
to do with the others, still he was always 
civil. It surprised me once or twice to 
come upon him trying to coax Siegfried, 
that was Miss Shirley’s Great Dane, to 
take a tempting bit of meat from his hand, 
efforts that I never saw crowned with 
success, for though the dog would crouch 
and whimper, he never approached near 
enough to take it from the man’s hand. 

+ - * 

My work at the stables was light; I had 
always been clever with horses, and after 
a while I made it my duty to be the one 
who led the Colonel’s mount up to the 
house for his morning ride. On Miss 
Shirley’s good days—days when she 
suffered little or no pain—she would be 
out on the porch lying on her couch, heaped 
high with soft cushions and gay rugs, and 
when I led the horse to the steps she 
would reach out her hand with the lump 
of sugar in it for the red roan and stroke 
his soft, velvety muzzle. But it made my 
heart ache to see her, and a lump would 
always to come in my throat—such a rare 
lassie with dark, wavy hair and the eyes, 
big and black, with long curling lashes, 
though the cheeks were a bit too thin and 
pale. Oh, ’twas pitiful to think that she 
must always be like that! After a time 
there began to be talk of the new doctor 
who had settled in Elmore, and stories 
of his brusque ways and kind deeds, which 
gradually came to light, began to circulate - 
about. Then the Colonel, clutching as 
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will a drowning man at a straw, took it 
into his head that he must have him out 
to see Miss Shirley. His horse, for he came 
on horseback, had been brought down 

«to the stable, and ’twas a good while before 
word came that ’twas to be led up to the 
house. I was mighty anxious myself to 
learn if ’twere possible there could be any 
encouragement, and I took good care to 
be in readiness to anwer the summons 
when it came. 

The doctor was just parting from the 
Colonel on the steps, and I saw by his 
face the doctor had told him nothing but 
what he already knew. Descending the 
last step, the doctor, while drawing on 
his gloves preparatory to mounting, com- 
mented on the well-groomed appearance 
of his horse. I had spent some time in 
rubbing him down, for the beast had evi- 
dently been hard ridden; and if there wasn’t 
the same whimsical twist of the mouth 
and queer little glint in the blue eyes as 
of old! Gentleman Roddy! The words 
almost burst from me, and then, well, 
I held them back and said nothing; 
perhaps if I had spoken then things would 
have been different. 

« * * 

Well, though ’twas another disappoint- 
ment for the Colonel, still he seemed to 
have taken a fancy to the doctor. Dr. 
John Rodman now, if you please, and soon 
it got to be quite the customary thing for 
him to ride over for an houror so. Some- 
times he and the Colonel would sit on the 
porch in the evening and smoke a cigar 
together, and sometimes he would stop 
on his way to a patient, and chat a while 
with Miss Shirley. ’Twas queer that here, 
just the same as in the old mining days, 
he seemed to have a wonderful magnetism 
over all he came in contact with; I felt 
it myself, too, and just for the sake of 
getting a pleasant word from him, I spoke 
one day to the Colonel about one of the 
under gardeners being sick, said that my 
work was light and I would be glad to take 
his place till he was able to be about again, 
adding that I had done a deal of grubbing 
about in the earth; not that I told him 
just what that grubbing consisted of, nor 
where. However, I don’t think I did very 
much damage, and I took good care to be 
near the veranda in the long afternoons. 
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’Twas one afternoon the doctor hal 
been spending quite a while sitting on the 
porch with Miss Shirley. I was glad 
when I saw him coming up the avenue, for 
the Colonel was away for a few days on 
business trip and I knew Miss Shirley w«: 
lonesome. I was very busy with so: 
transplanting that I was doing at no gre: 
distance, and now and again I caught : 
few fragments of the conversation—I think 
he had been telling her of some of his 
adventures, for I heard her say quite quic| 
and sharp, “But you always go arm 
do you not?” and then I heard his laug! 
and saw him whip out his revolver a: 4 
show it to her. She held it quite a while 
looking at it, but at last she put it down 
on the little stand beside her couch, and 
I saw her hand lie listlessly beside it. 

I fancied she was thinking of when she 
was a little girl and her father had taught 
her to shoot at a mark. How proud he had 
been of her. And so for a time they sat 
quite silent. At last the doctor pulled 
out his watch and rose; I thought I saw 
him furtively brush his lips against the 
little hand lying passively upon the table, 
but I wasn’t sure. “And may I stop in 
on my way home this evening, Miss 
Shirley?” She flung her hand petulantly 
above her head and gave a careless little 
laugh. “Yes, do,” I heard her say; “I 
think we can promise you something better 
than lady fingers for dinner.”” I saw the 
doctor suddenly straighten, marked a 
certain hardening about the mouth which 
I knew well. ’Twas just then that one of 
the maid servants appeared in the door- 
way. “Dr. Rodman, please, the telegraph 
operator from the railroad station is calling 
you on the phone here; he has been trying 
to locate you; will you step this way?” 

“My horse, please,” the doctor flung 
over his shoulder to me as he disappeared 
into the hall. "Twas but a few minutes 
later, but I had the horse ready and wait- 
ing, when he hurried out, watch in hand, 
an anxious frown between his eyes. 
“‘There’s been a bad smash on the railroad 
twenty miles south; they’re just starting 
a wrecker from here and want every doctor 
in the place; I’ve twelve minutes to reach 
the station,” and he vaulted into the saddle 
and was gone. 

Somehow ’twas not so much of the poor 
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creatures lying there maimed, suffering, 
perhaps dying, that I kept thinking of 
that afternoon as I worked, but of Miss 
Shirley; she lay there so quiet one might 
have thought she was asleep, but I marked 
the restless little tapping of the shoe just 
peeping from the bright rug; and every 
now and then I saw the handkerchief 
she brushed across her eyes. I saw the 
trim maid come out and say something, 
but—‘No, Miss Shirley did not care for 
tea. No, she would not go in just yet. 
lf there was anything she wanted she 
could ring.” 
*x *x * 

Well, I stayed there till there was no 
longer any excuse for lingering, and finally 
[ had my supper, but after that I felt 
restless and uneasy; I took a long stroll 
about the stables and at last I sat and 
smoked my pipe, but ’twas no use, and 
finally, although I knew everything was 
all right, I started again on a little round 
of investigation. At length, having ex- 


tended my walk even further than before, 
[ was just turning to retrace my steps, 
cursing myself for an old fool, when I 
heard a sharp, impatient yelp and then a 


whine. Could it be Siegfried?—but no, 
that was impossible; he was always at 
the house by this time. Still that was 
unmistakably the bark of a dog, and soon 
it led me to an old and disused smoke- 
house, where, to my astonishment, I 
found it was indeed the Great Dane; he 
leaped upon me, yelling joyously at his 
release, and while wondering at his chance 
imprisonment, I filled my pipe, and thrust- 
ing my hands into my pockets, set off 
for a stroll through the grounds. Perhaps 
after a protracted prowl if I should come 
out by. the entrance to the high road, I 
might stumble upon the doctor coming 
back, and with this object in view, I set 
off. 

The moon was late that night in rising, 
but now it was well up, and just as we 
came out of the thicket that lined the av- 
enue on either side of the massive gateway 
and I felt the night wind blow cool on my 
face, I heard the sound of horse’s hoofs on 
the gravel, going slowly in the direction 
of the house; so I just missed the doctor! 
All at once Siegfried uttered a peculiar 
growl. I looked at him. The dog was 


_ guarded undertone. 
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crouched low, his breast almost touching 
the ground, while on his neck the hair 
stood up in stiff bristles; another moment 
and he was off up the avenue, the gravel 
scattering beneath his flying feet, and I, 
though I knew not why, all the previous 
misgivings of the evening pressing thick 
upon me, in hot pursuit. 
* * + 

Never shall I forget the sight as I swung 
round the bend and saw the long, straight 
stretch of smooth gravel before me, white 
in the moonlight. Far up where the road 
lost itself in the shadow lay a man; I saw 
the riderless horse, too well-trained to 
move, standing motionless beside its fallen 
master, while on the breast of the prostrate 
man knelt a dark form. I saw the uplifted 
arm, caught the glitter of the sharp blade; 
before even the fierce Dane could reach 
the spot, the keen steel would be buried 
to the hilt in the doctor’s heart. 

But what was that? From out the 
shadow-shrouded road beyond a ghostly 
figure, white, unearthly in the moonlight, 
glided, and before the uplifted arm could 
strike, before the keen and cruel blade had 
found its resting place, a shot rang out! 
The knife fell from the nerveless fingers, 
and as the man swerved the fierce brute 
leaped upon him and bore him to the earth. 
’Twas no ghost, that was certain; "twas 
human skill and courage, a true eye and 
steady nerve and hand that sent the well- 
directed shot. But, merciful heaven, 
although no ghost, ’twas just as much a 
miracle! 

Miss Shirley, her white dress smirched 
with blood, for a deep cut on the doctor’s 
head was bleeding profusely, lay sobbing 
hysterically in his arms; he had managed 
somehow to struggle to his feet, and her 
face was buried on his breast. I turned 
my attention to the Mexican, for ’twas he, 
Carlos Miguel, who lay dead, the wolf- 
hound’s fangs deep buried in his throat, 
and when the doctor after a time glanced 
at the motionless figure and saw the face, 
ghastly in the moonlight, he started slightly 
and under his breath I heard him mutter: 
“The half-breed at Eversink!” 

“Yes, Gentleman Roddy,” says I in 
He looked at me, 
sharp like, pressing his hand to his fore- 
head, and ‘’Tis MacPherson,” he says, 
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slow and quiet-like; but I liked the quick 
clasp of the hand he gave me. 

“But tell me, dearest,” drawing Miss 
Shirley closer to him and preventing her 
shuddering gaze from seeking the fallen 
form, “how could you—Oh God, what 
happiness! Speak Shirley, how could you 
know or dream—” 

“Yes,” she faltered, “that’s just it—it 
was a dream—lI saw you plainly as you 
turned in at the avenue. You plucked a 
spray from the flowering shrub.” 

“So I did,” interrupted the doctor with 
a startled look— 

“You came on slowly, at length letting 
your horse fall into a walk; then, then I 
seemed to see where you would turn—the 
long, straight stretch of road, and at the 
upper end, a crouching form, the glitter 
of the knife he held. I leaped to my feet— 
how I know not, but I knew that if your 
life was to be saved I was the only one; 
there was no time to call, to summon help, 
to warn you; then it flashed into my 
mind, your pistol—you had left it on the 
table—I caught it as I ran. It seemed 
to me my limbs would sink beneath me, 
but fear urged me on—and—and—that’s 
all.” She ended abruptly, with a little 
shivering sigh. 


THE DANCE 


At the great house the news spread 
quickly. Miss’Shirley, the beloved youn 
mistress, restored—able once more to fi 
about—to take her place in the gay doings 
of the world! 

The Colonel’s joy on his arrival was 
beyond words; it seemed as though he 
would never give over watching Miss 
Shirley go about. 

Slowly, oh so slowly and carefully at 
first, for she was very weak and tired easily. 
But the doctor’s care and attention were 
astonishing. Had she not promised tha 
he should have the right always to watch 
over her? 

As for the Colonel, he was immensely 
fond of his prospective son-in-law, and 
lost no opportunity of telling of his won- 
derful cure, for so he insisted upon call- 
ing it. "Twas only the other day he 
was relating the story to a party of old 
friends on the veranda, as the doctor came 
from the hallway, and passing through 
their midst, swung himself into the saddle. 
“MacPherson,” he said softly to me as I 
loosed my hand on the bridle, “my best 
work seems to be when I’m a bit uncon- 
scious; ‘tis like the days when I was 
‘Gentleman Roddy,’”’ and he smiled the 
old whimsical smile. 


THE DANCE 


By MARIAN DYER 


ROSY THMIC blending melody, 
Lightly tripping harmony, 
Hearts as free as summer winds, 
Joy that every spirit binds! 


Tuneful flute and throbbing lyre, 
Kindle every heart’s desire; 
Clarinet and booming viol, 
Strengthen every maiden’s wile! 


Gently rustling through the trees 
Plays the wanton summer breeze, 
Every heart is filled with pleasure, 
Every soul holds some great treasure! 
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William Shakespeare 


A Survey of the Genius and Worship of the Chief English Writer 


by John McGovern 


Co-author with the late Jesse Edson Hall, of the work entitled 


“My 


Lord Hamlet,’ heretofore published in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


III 
MATERIALS OF THE OTHER PLAYS, BRIEFLY NOTED. 


E have read the old ‘““Makbeth”’ of 

WV Boethius, and clearly understand 

how much of the great tragedy of 
“Macbeth” is not Shakespeare’s own. Look 
upon all the Shakespeare dramas as en- 
tangled with questions of authorship, of 
plot, and sometimes but not often of cred- 
itable and beautiful language. We could 
not here deal constructively with more 
than one of the dramas, and shall anon 
return to “Macbeth” to print the real 
reasons of this review. 

Meanwhile, nevertheless, it will be useful 
to pass rapidly through the rest of the 
canon of the Shakespeare scriptures. We 
will leaf this Bible, naming most of the 
dramas, most of the books of this Bible 
in such order as Doctor Brandes arranged 
them—calling “Titus Andronicus” Gene- 
sis, and calling ““The Tempest” Revelation 
—the first and the last. 

Before Shakespeare’s “Titus Androni- 
cus” there was a drama called “Titus and 
Vespasian,” and, about A. D. 1600, English 
actors performed a “Tito Andronico” in 
Germany. Kyd, Marlowe, Greene and 
Peele all seem to have influenced this 
bloody play—Kyd most of all. 

“Love’s Labour’s Lost’’ dramatizes some 
of Monstrelet’s Chronicles with Lyly’s 
valuable aid. The braggart, the pedant, 
etc., show close attention by Shakespeare 
to the Italian free farce of the time. Every 
Italian free farce, let us explain, had a 
blowhard captain, a Bologna doctor, a 
pedant, a brave countryman, etc. Stu- 


dents of “The Sonnets” study this play 
deeply. 

“The Comedy of Errors’ was as old as 
Plautus, the Roman. He called it “The 
Menechmi.” Every theatre in London 
must have one of its own. In Plautus, 
however, the twins had but one slave 
between them. 

“The Two Gentlemen of Verona’”’ 
dramatizes a novel named “Diana” by a 
Portuguese, Montemayor, translated by 
Bartholomew Yonge, and called ‘The 
Shepherdess Felisma.”’ 

“Romeo and Juliet” was a familiar 
Italian story, told both in prose and poetry. 
It came out of the same Italian book that 
brought Saxo’s Latin story of “Hamlet” 
to Paris. Kyd’s relation to both “Romeo” 
and Shakespeare’s ““Hamlet”’ offers a life- 
time of study. Also, a young girl had 
been really entombed alive at Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

* * * 

In all there are ten dramas in Shakes- 
peare’s Folio that deal, in an actor’s way, 
with the Kings and Queens of England. 
Be sure to forget them as being in any 
true sense English history. Whatever of 
the Chronicle would fit; whatever old 
drama could be bought, or mended, or 
copied by shorthand writers, these, Shakes- 
peare, thinking of Kyd, Marlowe, Greene 
and Lyly, put into order for his theatre. 

“Henry VIII” is from Holinshed’s 
Chronicles. It is almost astonishing to 
us to hear Holinshed quoting Edmund 
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Campian as saying of Cardinal Wolsey: 
“He was a ripe schoolman. Exceedingly 
wise, fair-spoken. Lofty to his enemies 
were they never so big; to those who ac- 
cepted and sought his friendships, wonder- 
ful courteous. Insatiable to get and more 
princelike in bestowing.” 

These are almost Shakespeare’s words, 
the meter probably alone causing the 
changes that beautified the final text. 
Fox’s “Book of Martyrs” also supplies 
a part of Shakespeare’s ‘Henry VIII.” 

* * * 

“Richard II” is founded on Holinshed’s 
Chronicle, and is modeled closely on 
Marlowe’s “Edward II.”’ Swinburne pre- 
ferred Marlowe’s work here to Shakes- 
peare’s. The abdication scene in Mar- 
lowe’s drama is copied by Shakespeare. 

“King John” followed an earlier quarto 
play, published in 1591. Names and 
scenes are alike. 

“Henry V”’ followed an earlier quarto, 
wherein Sir John Oldcastle and his com- 
panions, one of them being Prince Hal, 
rob the King’s receivers. Shakespeare, 
after copying the name Oldcastle, was 
compelled to change it to Falstaff, not- 


withstanding the halt that is thereby 
thrown on the meter in places as we read 


the printed text today. The birth of Jack 
Falstaff, the greatest humorous character 
in all literature, thus seems to have been 
unlooked for, even by Shakespeare. 

The First Part of “King Henry VI” 
makes use of or rewrites a popular play of 
“the brave Talbot” that had drawn great 
audiences at several theaters. 

The Second and Third Parts of “King 
Henry VI” take over 1,028 complete and 
unchanged lines from a play called ‘The 
First Part of the Contention,” etc., and 
a play called “The True Tragedies of 
Richard,” etc. Upon this sort of work 
is based the theory that Shakespeare, 
who wrote a clerkly hand, was at first a 
card-writer for the actors of Burbage’s 
theaters. 

“Richard III” follows a certain known 
edition of Holinshed’s Chronicles, which 
contained a typographical error that 
Shakespeare also copied. Holinshed cop- 
ied word for word from Hall, and Hall 
translated the Latin “Richard III” of 
Sir Thomas More. A number of lines from 
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the old “True Tragedie of Richard’”’ were 
also used. In the old English play Richard 
cries: “‘A horse, a horse, a fresh horse!” 

“The Taming of the Shrew” came from 
an old comedy named “The Taming of a 
Shrew.”’ There was also extant a rhyme 
called “A Curst Wife Lapped in Morel’s 
Skin,” which should be mentioned as 
recalling the “Tiger’s Heart Wrapt in a 
Player’s Hide.” Morel was the name of 
the ingenious husband’s horse. - The 
striking lines added by Colley Cibber 
greatly aid the ending of the acting play. 

“The Merchant of Venice’”’ was a famil- 
iar tale in English books and plays. 
Remember Marlowe’s “Jew of Malta.” 
Shakespeare may have fused two stories 
together, or may have seized such a 
work after some other playwright had 
accomplished the union of the pound 
of flesh with the three caskets. 

* * * 

Four Italian novels contributed to the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor.” Here is the 
one place where Shakespeare seems to 
have made a merely theatrical use of a 
single character—Falstaff, whom he had 
already buried—but this, it is traditionally 
said, was because of the Queen’s command. 
Do not enter the great morass of doubt 
that you encounter when you try to put 
“Henry IV” “Henry V,” and “Merry 
Wives” in line—or if you do, devote your 
life to it. 

“Much Ado About Nothing’ was made 
with the aid of Ariosto, the Italian poet, 
and Bandello’s Italian novel, ‘Timbreo 
di Cardona.”’” There was an older play at 
London. 

“As You Like It” is the careful drama- 
tization of a novel by Thomas Lodge, 
which he named “Rosalynde.” It is not 
wholly impossible that in the “brokage”’ 
which Ben Jonson speaks of, Shakespeare 
bought the right to make the good story 
of Thomas Lodge into a drama. 

“Twelfth Night” makes use of Barnaby 
Rich’s translation of an Italian novel by 
Cinthio. It was called “History of 
Apollonius and Silla.” There was an 
Italian drama named “El Inganni” (The 
Deceivers) by Curzio Gonzago (remember 
now “the excellent Italian of Gonzago”’ 
that Hamlet tells his mother about) in 
which a sister dresses. herself as her brother 
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and calls herself Cesare—in Shakespeare 
Cesario. In another of these similar plays 
there is a Malevolte—in Shakespeare, 
Malvolio. 

* + 

We will mention the Plutarch plays 
together: Jacques Amyot, Montaigne’s 
friend, translated the Greek ‘“Plutarch’s 
Lives” into French; North translated 
Amyot’s French into English. Shakes- 
peare used the text of North as we have 
seen the text of Holinshed used. 

The plays that thus came from North’s, 
Amyot’s Plutarch were “Julius Caesar,” 
“Coriolanus,” “Antony and Cleopatra,” 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and a 
portion of “Pericles.” 

* * * 

There was, probably, an old “Hamlet” 
and an English “History of Hamblet.” 
Shakespeare buried a son named Hamnet. 
When John Lyly, claimant, shall appear 
in our court, we are to hear odd things 
about Hamlel-Euphues. Twelve import- 
ant features of Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” 
are to be found in Kyd’s “Spanish Trag- 
edy.” The play within the play is in Kyd. 
Hieronimo’s son who was murdered was 
named Horatio. 

See “My Lord Hamlet,” by John Mc- 
Govern and Jesse Edson Hall, a work that 
appeared in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
June—December, 1908, inclusive. 

“All’s Well that Ends Well” reproduces 
Boccaccio’s story of “Gillette of Nar- 
bonne.” Parolles is another Italian cap- 
tain, like Armado and Pistol. 

“Measure for Measure” was a popular 
common tale. There wefe at least six old 
plays on the subject in London. Shakes- 
peare used Whetstone’s ‘“Heptameron”’ 
most. Whetstone translated out of -Cin- 
thio’s Italian novel. 

“Macbeth” is placed here in the Folio. 
We shall end with our minds on its Shakes- 
perean features, as we have begun with its 
earthly ones. “Macbeth” is the one great, 
unapproachable picture of the tortured 
human conscience. 

“Othello” is a dramatization of an 
Italian novel by Cinthio, “The Moorish 
Captain,” put through the same crucible 
that “Macbeth” was assayed in. Many of 
us testify that we saw Tomaso Salvini put 
on this green-fire vesture of jealousy and 
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walk in Shakespeare’s words. Iago remains 
mankind’s standard delineation of the 
Devil. Edwin Booth, the actor, exceeded all. 
others in this role. In time Middleton will 
receive a literary pension from ‘“‘Othello.” 

“Lear” is in MHolinshed’s Chronicle 
copied from Geoffrey of Monmouth; in 
the “Gesta Romanorum’’; in the ballads. 
Sidney’s “Arcadia” furnished the sub-plot. 
Yet it is not fair to say that all these 
prophets and baptists ever prepared the 
way for Old Age the King, who wields his 
wheaten sceptre and defies the flashing 
clouds, in Shakespeare’s drama. The lines 
of “Lear,” like those of “Julius Caesar,” 
resound through our brains like the 
steady, deep tones of the sea. The true 
Shakespeare religion, shorn of its Bible 
worship, is an ever-present condition— 
every day and hour. 

As to “‘Troilus and Cressida,” the cele- 
brated Homeric forgery had been written 
on by the Troubadours, by Boccaccio, 
Chaucer, Guido delle Columné, Raoul 
le Févre, and others before it reached the 
London playwrights, but all had treated 
their lady with kindness. Shakespeare 
gloomily painted his Cressida with the 
same black brush that he dipped into 
the darkness of “Timon of Athens” and 
“Cleopatra.” There was a “Troilus and 
Cressida”’ by Dekker and Chettle. 

* * * 

An old play existed called “Timon of 
Athens.” Do not think that Dean Swift 
was a bitter writer till after you have again 
carefully read our Timon—Timon cursing 
his strutting, volcano-baiting race. Per- 
haps Shakespeare’s great tragedies nearly 
all failed to make money. This “Timon” 
may be their angry author’s reply. 

“The Two Noble Kinsmen” comes 
through Chaucer’s “Knight’s Tale,” from 
Boccaccio. Not much of it is attributed 
to the master-hand. The quarto was 
licensed with Fletcher and Shakespeare 
as the authors, as late as 1684, and was 
not in the First Folio. 

“Pericles” offers a long controversy. 
John Gower wrote the poem in 1390, and 
acts as Shakespeare’s Chorus. Twine 


wrote the tale in prose in 1576. | There 
was also a play called “Pericles.”} It is 
thought that Wilkins wrote a good deal 
of the drama now called Shakespeare’s. 
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Wilkins had a literary partner named 
Rowley who, too, is involved in the matter. 
Wilkins also was intimate with Mountjoy, 
the wig-maker. 

But the hand of the great autumnal 
Shakespeare occasionally passes recogniz- 
ably over “Pericles.” 

As to ‘“Cymbeline,’” Holinshed also 
wrote about him. He was King Kymbe- 
line, The story of the faithful Genevra, 
whom Shakespeare recreates into Imogen, 
is in Book II, Novel 9 of Boccaccio’s 
“Decameron.” Two tales were welded to- 
gether by Shakespeare or some predecessor. 

We spoke of the drama, “A Winter’s 
Tale,” at Robert Greene’s death-bed. It 
is “Pandosto.” Yet think of the unlucky 
ear of a poet like Greene who would accept 
such names as “ Pandosto,”’ ‘“ Dorastus,” 
and “Fawnia.”’ 

x * *~ 

Now for the last one: 

“The Tempest,” short as it is, gave to 
Shakespeare an almost incredible amount 
of labor with other books. A critic named 
Miessner, to begin with, has declared that 
Shakespeare began with a wedding masque 
that was nineteen years old. There are 
distinct traits of Greene’s ‘‘Friar Bacon,” 
and Marlowe’s “Dr. Faustus.” Pigafetti 
and Raleigh’s travels furnish ideas for 
the magic island, Pigafetti having used 
the name of Setebos. Ariosto and Marco 
Polo give useful hints. Fietcher’s satyr, 
in the “Faithful Shepherdess” speaks like 
Ariel in “The Tempest.” 

When Prospero in this “Tempest” makes 
his farewell speech to the elves: ‘‘Ye elves 
of hills, brooks, standing lakes and groves,” 
Shakespeare is copying Golding’s trans- 
lation of Ovid’s “‘Metamorphoses,”’ 7: 197, 
where Medea invokes the spirits. Nine 
of the lines are practically the same, 
beginning: ‘‘Ye elves of hilles, of brookes, 
of woodes alone, of standing lakes.” 

Florio’s Montaigne (Shakespeare’s own 
copy is in the British Museum), at page 
102, contains a passage that Shakespeare 
copied into Gonsalo’s speech in the ‘“Tem- 
pest,” describing a Utopia. Of Mon- 
taigne’s book, in general, we should note 
its overwhelming value to any play- 
wright, especially if he were Shakespeare. 
Montaigne himself is an unpoetical 
Shakespeare. 
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We have reserved for the last of these 
“Tempest” collations the most interesting 
of all specimens, showing the manner in 
which Shakespeare copied a piece of poetry 
if he really liked it. 

Count Stirling wrote a tragedy called 
“Darius.” Kindly note carefully one pas 
sage on which Shakespeare conferred the 
ever-living honor of his magical absorption: 

This is Stirling: 

Let Greatness of her glassy sceptres vaunt, 

Not sceptres, no, but reeds, soon bruised, 

soon broken; 
And let this worldly pomp our wits enchant; 

All fades and scarcely leaves behind a token. 
Those golden palaces, those gorgeous halls, 

With furniture superfluously fair, 

Those stately courts, those sky-encountering 


walls, 
Evanish all like vapors in the air. 


In the mere copying of this, with the 
pen of the great heir of fame, behold what 
it became—possibly one of the most 
treasured speeches in our language: 
These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air, 

And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous 


palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a wrack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 


Here, in Stirling’s case, we see Shakes- 
peare, dissatisfied with the mere disap- 
pearance of the outward decorations of the 
earth; to him it is not impressive enough. 
He pictures to our minds the time when the 
great globe itself shall turn to cloud, dis- 
solve, and fade away. That was a stu- 
pendous thought—three hundred years 
ago! None save Shakespeare had such 
thoughts. It is equal to LaPlace, Hum- 
boldt, a century ago; to Dr. Stoney today. 

We cannot leave this speech without 
also recalling to you Hamlet speaking: 
“This goodly frame, the earth.” 

It is the beautiful and worshipful feeling 
of Doctor Brandes that Prospero here in 
the “Tempest” is the very latest Shakes- 
peare himself, and that, within a few days, 
the lofty magician, thus bidding farewell 
to art, mounted his horse, reached home, 
took up his residence among the bigoted 
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Puritans, and, if he had further discourse, 
held it with the stars that nightly set their 
far-off, not the less fraternal fires, about 
him. 

7 * * 

But the witness room of this court of 
literary chancery, crowded with com- 
plainants, who charge that they were 
robbed—crowded with 

Ariosto, Aischylus, Ayrer, Anthony of 
Guavara. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Bandello, Boc- 
caccio, Boethius, Bruno, Burbage, 

Campian, Chaucer, Chapman, Chettle, 
Cinthio, 

Dares, Daniel, Dekker, Drayton, Davies, 

Ford, Fox, Florio, Giovanni Fientino, 
Le Févre, Fletcher, 

Gonzaga, Gower, Greene, Guido delle 
Columne, Golding, 

Holinshed, Homer, Horace, 

Ben Jonson, 

Kyd, Kemp the clown, 

Lyly, Lydgate, Lodge, Luiga da Porta, 

More, Montaigne, Montmayor, Marlowe, 
Marston, Munday, Massinger, Middleton, 
Marco Polo, 

Nash, North, 

Ovid, 

Plutarch, Plautus, Paynter, Peele, Piga- 
fetti, 

Raleigh, Rich, Rowley, 

Stirling, Sidney, Straparola, 

Twine, 

Webster, Whetstone, Wilkins, 

Yonge, 

Crowded with this alphabet of genius, 
very many more authors clamoring for 
some higher more Shakesperean seat in 
the temple of fame—say we then that we 
are to dismiss all these litigants at once, 
and yet declare that we have heard: the 
case of William Shakespeare? Ah, yes, 
practice has become law, and law is all 
we have for justice. And the litigation, 
after all, is over the mere book—the mere 
husk. But, if we must call before us one 
of these minor clamorers—call, say, John 
Lyly, author of “Euphues” and “Euphu- 
ism’; author of “Endymion”; author of 
nine plays; first Englishman to catch the 
Precieuse (Mercutio) style of speech that 
swept over Europe from Italy. 

Summon, as an example, John Lyly, 
unhappy suitor, claimant on the great 
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estate of memory left for the great heir of 
fame. Call him alone and say to the others 
that court for this term stands adjourned. 

John Lyly, ten years older than Shakes- 
peare, court poet, without a salary, starved 
to death, like Greene. One of the little 
fish inside leviathan. 

We are to know that Lyly’s Midas aids 
Shakespeare’s Bottom the weaver. The 
Osric of “Hamlet”, who announces the 
arrangement of the bout with foils, is by 
aid of Lyly’s euphuism. 

Lyly wrote: “Silver, with much wear- 
ing doth waste to nothing... though 
the camomill, the more it is troden and 
pressed downe, the more it spreadeth.”’ 
Shakespeare makes Falstaff use Lyly’s 
words and thought: “Harry ... though 
the camomile, the more it is trodden on, 
the faster it grows, yet youth, the more 
it is wasted, the sooner it wears.” 

In “Much Ado about Nothing” Beatrice 
shines by imitating the fine language of 
Lyly. So, too, do Mercutio and Katherine 
sparkle with the diction made fashionable 
by Lyly, the great English euphuist. 

Not only the little Osric of “Hamlet” 
belongs to Lyly, but when Shakespeare 
wrote this masterpiece it is felt he held 
John Lyly’s book of “Euphues” in his 
hand. No one should think he knows his 
“Hamlet” till he, too, has this “Euphues” 
close by for reference. 

Hamlet is Lyly’s Ferardo, grieving too 
much over the death of the dear one. 

Hamlet is Lyly’s Euphues, the young 
man, repulsing uncivilly the sage advances 
of a fine old gentleman. 

Hamlet, insulting Ophelia, is Lyly’s 
Ferardo insulting Lucilla, and Hamlet’s 
general outcry against womankind is 
Lyly’s Euphues blaming women for all 
men’s ills. 

When we consider the influence of Lyly 
on Hamlet, it seems strange that Middle- 
ton, and not Lyly, should play so strong 
a part in “Macbeth,” Hamlet’s closest 
relative. 

“Love’s Labor’s Lost” obtains its 
Armado from Sir Tophas in Lyly’s “En- 
dymion”—that is, Lyly carried the Italian 
type on to Shakespeare, for the braggart 
Italian captain was stock theatrical ma- 
terial in every nation. 

Oberon’s vision in “Midsummer Night’s 
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Dream” is based on Lyly’s allegory in 
“Endymion,” and Shakespeare has trans- 
lated Lyly’s own Latin names into Eng- 
lish. Lyly’s Cynthia becomes Shakes- 
peare’s Moon. Lyly’s Tellus becomes 
Shakespeare’s Earth. 

In fact, Shakespeare’s first masterpiece, 
this same “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
could not have been made without a fairy 
drama of Lyly. For instance, Bottom’s 
conversation with Cobweb, Pease-Blossom, 
and Mustard Seed, the fairies, is a docile 
imitation of Mopso’s conversation with the 
Fairies in Lyly’s play, ‘The Mayde’s 
Metamorphosis.” One could not have 
been written without the previous invention 
of the other. 

It was said boastingly of Lyly’s work 
that, in his lyre there were no borrowed 
strings. 

It was deemed the highest praise that 
could be bestowed on Sidney to say he 
changed all England from Lyly’s way of 
writing. 

It seems that Timon of Athens, the 
character, is John Lyly’s Diogenes embit- 
tered. It is not impossible that Lyly may 
be the dark comrpanion in the writing of 
Timon. 

We see—now that we are hearing this 
unfortunate John Lyly’s case—that Shakes- 
peare came early to John Lyly’s feast, and 
sat late. Lyly was the exemplar of “‘Love’s 
Labor’s Lost,” the prompt of “Hamlet,” 
and now we must evefi carry him forward 
into the very “Sonnets” themselves. Along 
in the last of these “Sonnets” comes the 
story from Lyly’s “Euphues” of the two 
friends, one of whom robs the other of his 
mistress. It is by means of alleging that 
this thing happened to Shakespeare him- 
self that Doctor Brandes has been able 
to make the great book, “A Criticism of 
William Shakespeare.” 

As a final charge against William Shakes- 
peare—at least for this term of literary 
court—the very “lark at heaven’s gate” 
is John Lyly’s own invention, and this 
today is the most exquisite of the metap- 
hors that decorate Shakespeare’s play of 
“Cymbeline.” 


Step down, John Lyly. This case stands 
“continued for another century. Owing to 
the momentum of great fame, however 
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acquired, the estate which you strive 
attack will be held together for this ter 
of living beings’ court. There is a roon 
ful like you. To tear away the poetry fro: 
these plays, and give back their beams an: 
rafters to the architects who made the: 
would be to separate a race from all th: 
arabesquerie of thought which it h 
grown unconsciously familiar with, throug! 
Shakespeare. The ardor of Romeo, t! 
doubt of Hamlet, the conscience of Ma 
beth, the eloquence of Antony, the wrat 
of Lear, the cunning of Jago—their fros' 
like traceries in words—how could thi 
delicacy of speech have grown inherite: 
inheritable, had Shakespeare seized no 
line, no pleasant way, to bring the Englis! 
people to it? “The play, the play’s th 
thing’’—these are his own words. 

Nor should the reader, for one moment 
liken “Euphues,” the book of travel, to 
the play of “Hamlet.” Shakespeare ad 
mired Lyly as a writer, and made use of 
whatever could be handled to produce 
money at the theatre. And this was a 
good deal. Again, Shakespeare acknow! 
edged —although furtively—that Lyly 
was a master worthy of study and imita 
tion by even Shakespeare. 

But, after all, man must learn some- 
time to protect original writers from the 
canny schemes or discouragements of 
either selfish or ignorant contemporaries. 
Because a man of genius is glad to quit such 
a world, is to the world all the greater 
reason for trying to make his stay longer 
and pleasanter. 

In order to place ourselves more criti- 
cally before Shakespeare, still the demi-god, 
we must finally admit that, for hundreds 
of years English readers have absurdly 
attributed to him a vocabulary of seven 
teen thousand words and the invention 
of nearly forty dramas. 

To show the careless redaction or digest 
of the Shakespeare material in the Shakes- 
peare Bible, we have quoted the passage 
in ‘‘Love’s Labor’s Lost.” 

To show the sad relations of William 
Shakespeare with his fellow playwrights, 
with the novelists of his time, with the 
historians and essayists, we have briefed 
John Lyly’s case against him. 

To show at a glance how much construc- 
tive material was not his in all the dramas, 





THE TENDER WITNESS 


we have offered at length the one fable 
of “Macbeth” as contrived by Boethius. 

To show the number of the plot borrow- 
ngs, we have catalogued the sources of 
nearly all the dramas. 

To show that the writers who were 
lespoiled of credit or of profit did not 
relish their fate, we have quoted Ben 
Jonson and Robert Greene, and so much 
ire times alike in all ages that we could 
also quote the later apologies of the pub- 
lisher of Greene’Ss pamphlet who thought 
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—as publishers and many editors profess 
to think today—that success not only ac- 
quits the marauder, but disgraces the in- 
genious author upon whom the marauder 
preys. 

Our demi-god was not good. Man has 
never yet invented or worshiped a demi-god 
who was good. The religious tendency 
of any young man’s mind toward the bad 
Corsican, Napoleon, indicates that there 
is no likelihood of reform in this bent of 
humanity. 


THE TENDER WITNESS 


By EDWIN LEIBFREED 


Ts little olive leaves that night 

Kept watchful care, through silvering light, 
O’er One who slipped beneath their shade 
When Day with age had grown afraid. 

A stiller hush they kept, perchance, 

To solemnize their vigilance 

O’er One who bowed His tired head 

Midst olive blossoms overspread, 

Sweet-scented that the world’s sad care— 

A shouldered pack—be eased by prayer. 


And as the olives stiller breathed, 

Immortal words about them wreathed, 

For overheard were sacred sighs 

That shook the walls of Paradise: 

“Thy will, not mine, be done,” arose 

Till out of heaven a deep repose 

Down silver stairways on the green, 

Where angels. ministered serene, 

On all things laid eternal calm 

Till prayer by praise was changed to psalm. 


Would I had been a little leaf 

That night so long, and yet so brief; 
A tender witness on that tree 

Of Will’s immortal tragedy, 

When all of heaven and all of earth 
Contended while a Soul gave birth 

To holy purpose, blest design, 

That mortal strength be shown divine; 
That Love might look upon its cross, 
And count it gain to suffer loss. 











The Harp 


HE HARP is dual natured; Heaven and Earth 
Are parents of its birth: 
Heaven, the radiant mother, Earth, the sire 
Whose unappeased desire 
Reverberates and rings 
Along its throbbing strings. 


In sounds more eloquent than any words 

The Heavenly Mother speaks—in tender chords 
And tones that seem the echo from God’s lands 
Of singing choral bands. 


The Spirit of Celestial Music floats 

Great argosies of soft melodious notes 

Down the high octaves to their port and goal, 
The human soul. 


Then from some deep sea place, 

Where dwells the resonant bass, 

All suddenly the mortal passions wake 

And, like wind-driven billows, rush and break 
Upon the heart and flood it with an ocean 

Of memory and emotion. 

Ambitions, aspirations, hopes and dreams 

Past, present, future, swirl in those great streams 
Of harmony; and over and above 

Sounds the clear call of love. 


Into her confidence has Nature taken 

The wondrous Harp; so oft her strings are shaken 
By voices of the wind, 

By eerie laughter of the elfin kind, 

By ripple of the brooks, by fall of leaves 

And by the ebbing tide that sighs and grieves, 
By whirr of wings at dawn, by that sweet word 
Uttered in deep wood trysts twixt bird and bird 
At mating time—yea, all that Nature feels 

And knows and understands the Harp reveals. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in “Advance Sheets of World Voices.” 











Copy ight, The Curtiss Studio, Bridgeport, Conn. 


THE LESSON 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox and her teacher, Edith Davies Jones, the Welsh harpist 
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A Public Career Reviewed 


cH 
George Willoughby 


URING a Presidential year interest 

naturally focuses up on the White 

House, and Mrs. William Howard 

Taft is the only one of the “first 
ladies of the land” who has left an authori- 
tative account of her residence at the 
Executive Mansion. This record has been 
preserved in a handsome volume entitled 
‘Recollections of Full Years,”* a simple 
and most delightful review of a public 
career from the standpoint of the wife of 
one who has received the highest honors 
at the hands of his countrymen. 

The interesting days of Mrs. Taft’s 
childhood on Pike Street in Cincinnati are 
described in a charming manner. The 
first unusual incident of her life was a visit 
to the White House as the guest of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Hayes, at the age of seven- 
teen, when she wrote letters home, little 
realizing that she would one day reside 
there. She was just past eighteen when 
she first met William Howard Taft, whose 
father was then Secretary of War and 
later Attorney-General in President Grant’s 
cabinet. They met at a coasting party 
one winter’s night, and after being intro- 
duced, he took her down the hill on his 
big bob sled. Her descriptions of the par- 
ties and amusements of the young people 
in those days was most pleasing and she 
relates many early impressions concerning 
public men. 

Mrs. Taft was always interested in 


*“Recollections of Full Years."" By .Mrs. William 
Howard Taft. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co 
Price, $3.50. 


music, and on their wedding trip abroad, 
she made a visit to the Wagner Festival. 
She describes Washington society in the 
early days as having been much simpler 
than it is at the present time, and, she says, 
there seemed to be more neighborliness. 
After Judge Taft’s appointment to the 
United States Federal Circuit Bench they 
removed to Cincinnati, and it was there 
that Mrs. Taft was chiefly instrumental 
in the organization of the orchestra 
association. 

A description of the voyage to the 
Philippines, under the torturous sun of the 
tropics, and all the perplexing problems 
which confronted them on their arrival 
is given in a most graphic way. She tells 
of the stirring days of Aguinaldo and how 
the insurrections were quelled. 

* * ~ 

The greater part of the book is natu- 
rally given over to her impressions of life 
in the Philippines, and is altogether one 
of the most complete and authoritative 
works that has been published on the 
subject, because it reflects the woman’s 
point of view. She describes that historic 
trip over the island, through the southern 
islands, and declares that it was in no way 
a pleasure jaunt. The story also furnishes 
some interesting sidelights on the work of 
Judge Taft in settling vexatious problems 
in the Philippines. 

There is quoted a letter from President 
Roosevelt, addressed to “Dear Will,” and 
signed “always affectionately yours.” 
There are several of these “Dear Will” 
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letters, which make rather interest- 
ing reading in the light of recent 
events. 

Mrs. Taft, with charming apti- 
tude, was ready for the different 
positions which her distinguished 
husband took up, and she described 
the transition from Governor of the 
Philippines to Secretary of War 
and little chatty incidents at the 
dinner parties, presenting a review 
that one does not find in official 
records. She relates incidents of 
the trip to Panama, which was re- 
plete with keen interest; describes 
those twenty days in Havana when 
Mr. Taft straightened out the 
warring factions, and checked an 
incipient revolution, thereby pre- 
venting bloodshed and helping to 
more firmly establish the free and 
independent republic of Cuba. 

A letter from Mr. Taft to Senator 
Root is addressed to “Dear Athos,” 
and Senator Root’s reply was to 
“Dear Porthos,” while Theodore 


MR. AND 
MRS. TAFT AT 
THE TIME 
OF THEIR 
MARRIAGE 


Roosevelt made the third of the 
mutual admiration society of the 
“Three Musketeers.” A letter of 
Mr. Taft to President Roosevelt, 
in which Mrs. Taft plays a part, has 
to do with the nomination of 
Charles E. Hughes to the Supreme 
Court. 

She tells of the days at Murray 
Bay when Mr. Taft’s presidential 
boom was in the making, and gives 
a most vivid account of the trip 
around the world made just prior 
to the campaign of 1908. 

With the instinct of an enthusi- 
astic housewife, she gives most 
interesting descriptions and details 
of the White House, perhaps the 
most complete and intimate that 
have been published. This, of 
course, has made the book of pe- 
culiar interest to women. White 
House formalities and social events 
are reviewed, even extending to the 
summer capital at Beverly. Among 
the illustrations is a photograph of 
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A PUBLIC CAREER REVIEWED 


MISS HELEN TAFT IN 


the executive mansion, which belonged 
exclusively to Mrs. Taft. It is indeed a 
very fine picture of the White House, and 
copies have been sent out by her upon 
request for charitable purposes. 

In the concluding chapter is an excerpt 
from Captain Archie Butt’s record of the 
meeting between Theodore Roosevelt and 
President Taft on the former’s return from 
Africa. 


Colonel Roosevelt took both hands of the 
President and said: 

““Mr. President, it is fine to see you looking 
so well.”’ 

“But why ‘Mr. President’?” laughed the 
President. 

“Because,” replied Colonel Roosevelt, ‘‘it 
used to be ‘Mr. President’ and ‘Will,’ now 
it must be ‘Mr. President’ and ‘Theodore.’ ” 


JAPANESE COSTUME 


The Colonel remained with his old 
friends for two hours and gave them a most 
interesting review of his trip. Even at that 
time there were rumors of his attitude 
toward the President, but Mr. Taft refused 
to believe they could be anything but 
friendly. The keen wife, who was present 
at the interview, did not completely shar: 
his faith, but was glad to find on this occa 
sion the old spirit of sympathetic comrade- 
ship resumed. She was then firmly con- 
vinced of the Colonel’s abiding friendship, 
but was not destined to enjoy this opinion 
very long. 

During a cruise made on the Mayflower 
while Mr. Taft was President, they ap- 
proached within a short distance of the 
Canadian border, and he was tempted to 
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break the unwritten law which decrees 
that.a President shall not step off native 
soil; so the party left him behind on 
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when he could rest. The book closes with 
the speech of Mr. Taft while he was still 
President, ten days after the election of 


Woodrow Wilson: 


The mere enjoyment of the tinsel of office 
is ephemeral, and unless one can fix one’s 
memory on real progress made through the 
exercise of presidential power, there is little 
real pleasure in the contemplation of the 
holding of that or any other office, however 
great its power or dignity or high its position 
in the minds of men. 


“United States soil” while they enjoyed 
themselves at the home of Mr. Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

With a frankness that is refreshing, in 
her last pages she relates that of course 
she naturally wanted her husband to be 
re-elected, but had little expectation of 
it and longed for the end of the turmoil 


EX-PRESIDENT TAFT AND JUSTICE HUGHES 


This old photograph, which is of particular interest just now, reveals former President Taft and Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes as they appeared on the platform in the whirling exhilaration and excitement of a 
political campaign. It revives memories of the times when the face of Governor Hughes of New York was 
quite familiar on the political horizon. The question arises whether the appointment to the Supreme bench 
by former President Taft is likely to eclipse the fame of Justice Hughes as one of the most popular and prom- 
inent nominees at the Chicago Convention. It was Justice Hughes who opened the memorable Taft cam- 
paign in 1908 when he stood firm and steadfast during the whirlwind of radical and ill-digested legislation, 
and was heartily supported by President Roosevelt. Many thousands of his admirers are thinking 
that Justice Hughes would look well on the Presidential reviewing stand, watching the inaugural parade 
March 4, 1917. Some people even insist that the sombre and supreme dignity of the Supreme Court should 
not overshadow and obliterate memories of the days when the name of Charles Evans Hughes was associated 
with the great national and political movements of the country 





The Story of 
Sherman of Illinois 


by Sumner Curtis 


N the year immediately preceding that 

when Illinois gave its son Lincoln to 

the Union, a prairie schooner conveyed 

from Miami County in Ohio, to the state 
of the great Emancipator, an infant who 
was destined to be presented in another 
troubled era as that state’s offering to the 
American electorate for the highest office 
in the land. The infant traveled in a 
home-made hickory cradle, which at the 
journey’s end was transferred to a log 
house on a quarter section of land in Jasper 
County, not far from the Indiana line. In 
that environment Lawrence Yates Sher- 
man, Illinois’ candidate for the Republican 
presidential nomination this year, spent 
his early boyhood. 

The elder Sherman, father of the present 
Senator of the United States, liked a dog, 
a horse, a gun andaplugoftobacco. After 
a fall of snow, he would track rabbits, 
minks and raccoons, taking young Law- 
rence along on his jaunts. The head of 
the family was easy and comfortable in 
his ways and never had much money in 
hand. The boy, however, early developed 
characteristics that inspired ideals higher 
than those of this easy-going life. He 
grew up on the prairie farm and attended 
the district school in the winter. The 
things in books had a charm 


it through again and again by light of the 
open fire on winter nights. His next liter- 
ary acquisition was the life of P. T. Bar- 
num, which by some chance was thrown 
in his way. The story lingers in Sherman’s 
memory as a diversion from the heavier 
history. 

Since then, the present favorite son of 
Illinois has read pretty much everything 
worth reading. For years one of his wildest 
dissipations has been to ramble amid the 
shelves of an old book store, accumulating 
a package of treasures from among the 
musty-covered and dog-eared volumes. 
The Bible, Shakespeare and Aisop’s Fables 
formed the foundation of the Sherman 
literary training: his reading lore has 
served him effectively along with his native 
epigrammatic ability in phrasing addresses 
and speeches that are in fact rhetorical 
gems. 

The first money young Sherman ever 
made was earned shocking oats for a neigh- 
bor at forty cents a day. The neighbor 
was a good man, but a task-master who 
drove his hands from sunrise until after 
dark. Still the youth had some oppor- 
tunity for dreaming, and his dreams, like 
those of most boys, were of what he would 
like to be when he grew to manhood. On 

rainy days, when the farm 





for him. The family library 
consisted of Goodrich’s Pic- 
torial History of the World, 
and, sprawled on the floor 
with this ponderous vol- 
ume, young Sherman read 





The Bible, Shakespeare 
and Aisop’s Fables 
formed the foundation 
of the Sherman literary 
training 


work was light, he some- 
times went to the house of 
the nearby justice of the 
peace and heard the trials 
of minor civil and criminal - 
cases. He listened to the 
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lawyers, saw them pound their fists into 
their palms and sat in mute wonderment 
when they referred to “the statutes.” This 
was about the only entertainment he had 
aside from accompanying his father on oc- 
casional hunting trips. Finally “the stat- 
utes” aroused the hunger in him that was 
to shape his later life. Sitting a-top a fence 
one morning he dreamed and cogitated. 
He looked over the prairie and into the 
woods on the other side, and made up his 
mind that agriculture offered little oppor- 
tunity for getting rich in that part of the 
country. His thoughts turned to the 
law, and in that connection to “the 
statutes.” ‘Now, what are the statutes?” 
he soliloquized. He had been following a 
threshing machine for three days, and had 
three dollars hidden under the feather bed 
inhisroom. ‘The next time I go to town,” 


he said to himself, ‘‘I’ll get the druggist to 
order me a copy of the statutes.” 





The home people have come to believe in 

him, and it is around his standard that 

the notable reunion of the regular and 
progressive factions has been achieved 











The statutes came. Young Sherman, 
then sixteen years old, opened the volume 
boldly. To his consternation, it was filled 
with meaningless words and sentences. 
He rightly supposed they were Latin, so he 
purchased a Latin grammar and took it 
with him to the corn field. There he 
studied it in a fence corner while the horse 
with which he was ploughing rested a few 
minutes at the end of the row. As oc- 
casion offered, he studied that grammar 
with great energy and enthusiasm. Finally 
he reached the point where he could teach 
a district school. Then one summer he 
set out for McKendree College, at Lebanon, 
on the opposite side of the state and not 
far distant from St. Louis. He had seven- 
teen dollars, earned by hard labor in one 
way and another. 

He had learned to work and to depend 
on himself. Each day, at that time of his 
life, was expected to take care of itself; the 
future gave him little concern. He would 
get along if there were a cow to milk or a 
horse to curry in Lebanon. He obtained 
board for $2.50 a week. Samuel H, 
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Deneen, father of Charles S. Deneen, 
recently Governor of Illinois, was a member 
of the college faculty. When he learned 
young Sherman’s story he got him a dis- 
trict school three miles from Lebanon. 
There the young man taught, worked on 
farms in the neighborhood and attended 
college when there was an opportunity. 

Young Sherman graduated in the law 
department of McKendree College. He 
then went to Springfield, where he passed 
the bar examination and was admitted 
to practice. The next problem was to 
find a location. He walked and rode into 
the West as far as Joplin, Missouri, talking 
to lawyers in county seat towns, and ex- 
amining dockets at court houses. 

He was out of funds when he returned to 
Lebanon. He intended to go into the 
harvest field that summer and teach school 
the following winter. A young man who 
had been his room-mate at college dis- 
suaded him from this. “If you don’t make 
a break now,” his chum said to him, “you 
will put it off from year to year and never 
will practice law.” 

“But I have no money,” said Sherman. 

“T’ll lend you fifty dollars,” his friend 
replied. 

After paying his debts, young Sherman 
had thirty dollars left. He went to Ma- 
comb, which is in the second county east 
of Iowa line, having decided during his 
travels that it was the most promising 
place he had seen. It was in the center of 
a corn country, where the black soil was 
two feet deep. An uncle by marriage 
happened to live at Macomb. Young 
Sherman called on him. 

“How much money have you?” was one 
of the first questions the uncle asked. 

“Not any,” was the reply, which was 
true at the time. 

“Well,” continued the uncle, “TI am not 
in good circumstances myself.” 

“T am sorry on your account that such 
is the case,’”’ said Sherman, ‘‘but I intend 
to pay my own way, and I never have 
seen the day when I couldn’t take care of 
myself. I am here to practice law, and 
called on you because I am- hunting a 
boarding place.” 

“T think,” said the avuncular relative, 
relaxing, ‘that we can accommodate you.”’ 

So young Sherman took board and 
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lodging with his uncle at three dollars a 
week. Then he went to the freight yards 
of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad to hunt for work. A man hired 
him as a teamster at one dollar a day. 
In a little while his wages were increased 
twenty-five cents a day. He pursued this 
work throughout the summer. In the fall 
his uncle bought a carload of apples, and 
young Sherman peddled them in a wagon 
from house to house, shouting out the 
bargain he had up one street and down 
another. In later years when he was 
campaigning the state for political office, 
Mr. Sherman carried with him a gripsack 
filled with the luscious apples that are 
grown in Illinois. With them he “‘treated”’ 
his would-be constituents, and some of his 
rivals used to refer to him sarcastically as 
the pomological candidate. 
* * * 

There came a time when young Sherman 
had accumulated a cash capital of $68.00, 
and with this fortune he formed a law 
partnership with Lyman Beecher Vose, 
a New England man, who had less money 
than that, besides a wife and baby to sup- 
port. The firm made office rent and board 
from the start. At the age of twenty- 
eight, Mr. Sherman was elected Judge of 
the County Court. Previously he had 
served as attorney of Macomb at a salary 
of $800 a year. He stayed on the bench 
four years, all the time looking forward 
to the day when he again should practice 
law. The coveted opportunity came when 
his friend, Judge Damon G. Tunnicliffe, 
who had the largest practice in that part 
of the state, stopped him on the street and 
told him he wanted to retire. Inside of ten 
minutes Judge Sherman had arranged to 
go in partnership with Judge Tunnicliffe’s 
son, the partnership continuing for eighteen 
years. 

Strange as it may seem in the case of 
one so gifted in the art of public speaking, 
Mr. Sherman had no power of oratory at 
all in the days of his youth and early 
manhood. The first time he ever tried 
to speak semi-publicly was on the occasion 
of a college debate for which he had 
crammed diligently. When he got on his 
feet his tongue clung to the roof of his 
mouth and he could not utter a syllable. 
The humiliation was frightful and lingering. 
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He persevered, however. His first attempt 
at a political speech was made at Lebanon, 
where he essayed to address a meeting of 
negro voters as the substitute for the 
regular orator, who had failed to appear. 
After he had made a fair start the colored 
audience got to shouting and stamping, 
and the stove fell down breaking up the 
meeting by smoking it out. 


LAWRENCE YATES SHERMAN 
He will furnish all of the elements that add to the 
fascination of the dark horse 


In 1897 Mr. Sherman was elected a 
member of the lower house of the Illinois 
legislature, and has been in public life 
continuously since then. At the session 
of legislature in which Mr. Sherman first 
served, there came the big fight over the 
Allen bill, relating to the franchises of the 
street railroads of Chicago. Sherman 
voted for this bill, which became a law. 
Afterward he learned that a large amount 
of money had been corruptly used to aid 
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in the enactment of the law. At the suc- 
ceeding election bitter fights were waged 
against all the members of the legislature 
who had voted for the Allen bill. All of 
them were charged with corruption. Mr. 
Sherman submitted his case to his own 
people, who believed in him, and he was 
re-nominated and re-elected without trouble. 
He went back to Springfield at the next 
session with “blood in his eyes.” He told 
Governor Tanner that he was a free lance, 
that he intended to speak his own mind, 
and probably crack a good many heads. 
Tanner advised him that such a course 
would do him no good, and to “‘go quietly 
and be a useful member.” When the 
legislature was organized, Sherman was 
elected speaker. Some of those who had 
been running the game thought the new 
speaker could be made servile to their 
will, and when the inevitable bill to repeal 
the Allen law was introduced, Charles T. 
Yerkes, the street railroad magnate, 
suavely told him how he could send it to 
a committee and have it pigeon-holed 
there. Sherman, in effect, told Yerkes to 
guess again. He said the Allen law had 
had its day in the House of Representatives 
and that now the repeal would take the 
same course. 

“If that’s your answer,” said Yerkes, 
“T’ll drive you out of politics.” 

“Go ahead,” answered Sherman, “but 
repeal is to be debated and a vote taken.” 
The repeal bill was passed, everyone 
voting for it except the author of the 
Allen law himself; and Senator Sherman 
has been in politics ever since, and today 
more so than ever. 

In 1904 Mr. Sherman was one of the 
several Republican candidates for governor 
but failed to win the nomination. He was 
nominated for lieutenant-governor, how- 
ever, and elected, serving for four years. 
After that he became president of the 
state board of administration, having con- 
trol of all public charities. From this 
position he was elected to the United 
States Senate by the legislature to fill out 
the unexpired term, resulting from the 
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ousting of William Lorimer. Two years 
ago, he was nominated by the Republicans 
of Illinois to succeed himself, and in the 
popular election following he defeated his 
Democratic opponent, Roger C. Sullivan, 
and the candidate who had been nominated 
by the then Progressive party. 

Now Senator Sherman is the candidate 
of the re-united regulars and progressives 
of Illinois for the presidency. The party 
organization in the state is behind him. 
In all his previous political contests, Mr 
Sherman has had to do his fighting unaided 
by the machinery of party, which ordinarily 
is designed to help candidates who have 
been regularly nominated. Sometimes the 
machinery actually has been used against 
him and in the interests of the candidate of 
the other party. But the home people 
have come to believe in him, and it is 
around his standard that the notable 
reunion of the regular and progressive 
factions has been achieved. 

Exemplifying the thoroughness of party 
rehabilitation in Illinois around the Sher 
man standard, there is the personnel of 
the delegation pledged to vote for him 
for the presidential nominee at the National 
Convention. One of the delegates-at- 
large is Representative William B. Mc- 
Kinley, who four years ago managed the 
Taft pre-convention campaign. Another 
is Medill McCormick, who was vice- 
chairman of the Roosevelt campaign com- 
mittee in 1912. At the recent Republican 
state convention, held at Peoria, Mr. 
McCormick was temporary chairman and 
Mr. McKinley was permanent chairman. 

In the Senate Mr. Sherman rapidly has 
developed as a statesman who is recognized 
to be no man’s man but his own. The 
logic of his speeches, and his scintillating 
manner of treating the shams and hypoc- 
risies of public life, have brought him into 
great demand as a speaker at party gath- 
erings throughout the country. 

After all the main secret of Senator 
Sherman’s success lies in the fact that he 
is fearlessly and honestly a plain man of 
the people. 
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Wonders of Today 


A Story of 
New and Notable Inventions 


lin, and Ithiel J. Cilley, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, think policemen 
aren’t sufficiently protected against the 
emergencies of their office, for they’ve in- 
vented between them a policeman’s club 


Fin, and Te Earl O. Cilley, of Conk- 


that holds dire things for evil-doers. It 
contains two compartments, one of which 
holds a volatile liquid and the other a high 
pressure producing substance that dis- 
charges the liquid by means of a mechani- 
cal contrivance. If the prisoner hesitates, 
the officer can squirt him in the eye. 


* * * 


OYS are already having visions of “‘de 
ole swimmin’ ’ole,” so we are sure that 
this swimming glove, the clever invention 
of George Virneburg of Chicago, Illinois, 
will interest them. The glove, which is 
hollowed in the middle 


like a fielder’s baseball 


— glove, is equipped with 

flexible webs between 

SF the fingers not unlike 

those of a duck, which 

open and close at the owner’s will. Judg- 

ing by its photograph, one should be able 
to swim like a fish with these on. 


* * * 
|. No dappoaen interesting contribution to 


the street vendor’s répertory—the 
perennial collar button—is seen in a new 


form in the accompanying phot ogr ap 
which represents an invention of Wa te 
F. Richards of Quincy, Hlinois. 

This is a combination collar 

button and tie stay. The latter 

quality is made possible by a 

spring attachment which causes 

the button to snap back and hold the tie 
once it has been placed about the collar of 
the wearer. 

* * * 


UTOISTS who dread mudholes, un- 
forseen swamps and the like, will give 
thanks to Alexander Gagnon of Biddeford, 
Maine, who has devised a means to extri- 
cate them from their trouble. His auto- 
mobile extricating device consists of a 


belt of chain wide enough to permit an 
auto wheel to pass along it, which is se- 
curely fastened to a stake or tree at one 
end and to the auto rim and tire at the 
other. No matter which way the car is 
forced, it’ll follow the chain towards land 
and safety. 


* * * 


OUSEWIVES who have been bothered 
with overflowing refrigerator drip 
pans will be interested in this invention 
of William I. Moon and Dietrich Hack- 
mann of Baltimore, Maryland. This 
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ingenious refrigerator alarm consists of a 
float attached to a lever pivoted exactly 
at the top of the refrigerator pan. The 
lever subsequently closes the circuit at the 


moment the float and lever reach a certain 
position where the latter comes in contact 
with an electrical device. A bell warns 
the householder when the flood begins. 


* + * 


SORT of convertible headgear that 
is adaptable to any season of the 
year, be it summer or winter, and has 
ear covers made to be folded inside the 
head covering when the 
weather’s fine, is an in- 
vention of William Taylor 
of London, England. So 
the users can hear every- 
thing that’s going on, the 
ear flaps are furnished 
with an opening which 
coincides with the ear of the wearer. The 
opening is well guarded against the cold 
blasts of wintry weather as the illustration 
shows. 
* 7” * 


Te keep ties in their place is the happy 
function of this unique turn-down- 
collar invention of Henry R. Dudley of 
Boston, Massachusetts. A sort of guard 
rib running the entire length of the outer 


et: ; 
ea 
surface of the neck-band conveniently 
placed between the upper and lower edges 


of the collar, forms the groove which keeps 
the tie where it belongs. 


* * * 


OULDN’T Grandma dote on this 

handy and comfortable-looking sew- 
ing and mending chair, the invention of 
James Ailson Naylor, of Gleichen, Alberta, 
Canada? We think she would—and 
mother, too, for that matter! The illus- 
tration clearly shows its fine points with 
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its easy seat, drawer compartment at th: 
base for holding sewing, 

mending articles, odd pieces 

of work, etc., and the exten- 

sion apparatus at the side 

for keeping scissors and 

every other sort of sewing 

implement. 

* 


HETHER or not Uncle Sam mak« 
the Kaiser relinquish his submarin: 
warfare won’t interfere with the diving 
of this toy submarine boat, patented b 
Milton W. Lehman of New York City 
A sinker attached to the keel of this to 





invention makes it perform its submerging 
stunt while an automatic arrangement 
loosens the sinker when the boat has strucl 
bottom, allowing the “‘submarine”’ to float 
to the surface of the water again. 


* * * 


2 peree ge that it’s summer, we have a 
good excuse for presenting this orna 
mental design for a badge which is the 
patented work of Frank 
I. Macauley of San Fran 


cisco, California. It’s 
rather hard to discern the 
significance of the em 
blem, is it not? Yes, it 
is not! 


* * * 


ATERNAL indeed is the device here 
pictured, invented by John H. Buddy 
of Legrand, Michigan, which permits the 


mother to roll or rock her baby as she 
wishes. A mechanism at the point where 
the bodyJfof the car meets the frame, 
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ikes the former adjustable to a rotary 
yvement, thus permitting fond parent to 
ike a cradle of the carriage if she chooses. 


* * * 


HOUGH for twenty years the auto- 

mobile has been an ever-increasing 
factor in locomotion, with an amazing 
record of fatalities and accidents, no one 
thought to give it a fender such as trolleys 
have until William A. Linquist of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, came along with the 
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invention pictured here. This fender in 
normal position is almost on a line with 
the hood of the car, but at the slightest 
impact is quickly let down to street level 
through the automatic releasing of a lock. 


* * * 


T= gas man will tell you to use his 
product instead of coal, but the inge- 
nuity of Harry Cardin of New York City, 
points the way towards co-mingling these 


two assets. A gas fire starter, invented by 
Cardin, provides for the lighting of a coal 
furnace by means of a metal perforated 
tube attached to a gas jet upwardly in- 
clined through the grate, which fires ‘the 
coal within reasonable time. 


* * * 


LAbits of mistaking bichloride of 
mercury for mere baking soda has 
become so prevalent amongst well- 
meaning people who choose their 
medicines in the dark, that Thomas 
E. Higgins of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, has thought it wise to 
patent these three designs to be 
used as “top screws” for all drugs 
that are “grave” in their designs. 
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HERE'S a life preserver, the invention 

of Martin Lynn Gallagher of Wilkes- 
barre, Pennsylvania, that you’d think 
would keep any man afloat 
until the next ship came 
along. It’s a sort of three- 
fold affair, for besides the 
usual belt apparatus there 
is an attached column of 
buoyant sections for the 
breast and a chin rest 
flexibly connected with the 
breast plate to give the head proper poise 
while in the water, and to offset fatigue. 








* * * 


F men’s hats wear better from now on, 
it may be that the feminine brain of 
Belle M. Stover of Fair Oaks, California, 
is responsible therefor. She is the “pat- 
entess” of a hat protector constructed of 


a series of non-absorbent materials made 
to be inserted between the sweat band of a 
hat and the hat itself, which promises 
longevity to masculine headgear. 


* * * 


beat the use of taking up the 
receiver when you’re called on the 
‘phone? Just go ahead and talk is the idea 


of this combination telephone, the inven- 
tion of Rosa D. Hatch of Memphis, 
Tennessee. The combination pictured 
here shows a receiver with a horn 
attached and a transmitter se- 
cured to the end of a wire at the 
outer end of the horn. A wire 
connecting the receiver with the 
horn furnishes the modus operandi 
for incoming sound, while when 
one is talking, he does it through 
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the transmitter as though there were no 
horn. A circuit-closing switch upon the 
shank portion of the telephone does the 
work of “calling up” or “off,’”’ so instead 
of hanging up the receiver, you merely 
push a button. 


* * * 


_ are some parts of machinery 
that are hard to grease, just as some 
people are hard to please. You can’t get 
to it right in the ordinary way. Perhaps 
Carl H. Kirkendall of New York City had 


EES | 
this in mind when he patented the grease 
gun which is illustrated here. The gun is 
cleverly devised to penetrate the smallest 
parts with a maximum of “greasing 
efficiency.” 


AST trains cannot stop for orders 

while en route, and though a device 
somewhat like the one described has for 
years been used for passing messages from 
station agents to conductors, this one 
seems a little better. The gripping coils 
at the end of the instrument hold the order 
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fast while it is being delivered to the 
moving conductor, who takes the device 
at the ring. The inventor is William 
Henry Welch of Alba, Michigan. At 
present most of these have the coils at the 
side of the ring-shaped instrument. 


aa * * 


Ts Liberty Bell has two cracks: the 
old familiar one made for our inde 
pendence and the little one above. 
latter is meant as a way 

of ingress for coin which 

typifies a man’s financial 

independence through 

saving at three per cent. 

It’s a unique savings 

bank design patented by 

Arthur E. Wygant and 

Arthur Christensen of Oakland, California. 


* * * 


ERE is a useful little improvement 
in the way of an egg receptacle, the 
invention of Byron S. Blake of 
Rochester, New York. A slip ef- 
fectively closes over the egg at 
the top, which is sealed to the 
body portion of the device by a coating 
which completely lines the receptacle. 
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By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


HEARD a poet sing a deathless song, 

A prophet breathe forebodings in a prayer, 

And in the words that trembled on the air 
A human plaint resounded deep and strong, 
That haunted with rebuking meaning long, 

Till I forgot my world of idle care, 

And sent the message winging everywhere 
To-slay the thing that kept alive the wrong. 


Now rests the poet ’neath the starry skies; 
The prophet long has turned to dreamless dust; 
My sword of valor, sheathed, is red with rust; 


A bird is singing in the heedless tree; 
A thing forgotten burns my weary eyes; 
But oh! the bird! the bird! and memory! 
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The Greatest Living Composer 


by Louis Lombard 


PPARENTLY sixty-five years old, 
though over eighty, below the 
average height, strong, rosy- 
cheeked, with large nose, very 

brilliant eyes, nervous, enthusiastic, bluntly 
outspoken, sincere, fearless, a deep thinker, 
with an encyclopaedic memory, nimble as 
a cat on his physical and mental feet, 
endowed with unusual common sense— 
that most uncommon of all senses—this 
is Saint-Saens as I left him at the San 
Francisco Bohemian Club, in the summer 
of 1915. 

In Switzerland, a few years ago, I heard 
this octogenarian conduct a symphony 
orchestra, and play with the fire of youth 
one of his concertos upon the organ, and 
another upon the piano. 

In Cairo, in 1903, a committee consisting 
of Lord Cromer and the other diplomatic 
representatives requested him to partici- 
pate at a symphony concert I was to con- 
duct for charity at the Khedivial Opera 
House. ' 

I planned the programme exclusively 
of his works. He eagerly agreed to appear 
gratis upon one condition, and came to 
my hotel to tell me: “If you don’t place 
on that programme some composition of 
yours, I refuse to play.” 

“It would be presumptuous for me to 
do such a thing,” I answered. 

As he insisted, I asked him to select from 
two or three manuscripts. After a careful 
reading, he picked out a symphonic poem, 
saying: “Will you not conduct that? I 
like}it.” 


“Very well, but is there not something 
in this score you dislike?” 

“No. However, since you really want 
to know—why did you write that difficult 
passage for the ’cello?” 

“To fill up my orchestration upon the 
return of the leading motive.” 

“Why say anything unless needed?” he 
retorted. That has not been forgotten. 
Now I avoid introducing passages as 
padding or intended only to arrest attention 
to polyphony or to instrumental technique: 
in a word, Saint-Saens taught me not to 
water my stock. It would take more than 
a polite suggestion to teach that to some of 
our financial acquaintances—even the fear 
of jail does not seem to deter them. 

I also obtained a free lesson in practical 
instrumentation. If a composer write 
beyond the skill of the average orchestral 
player, he can expect a satisfactory in- 
terpretation only from first-class interpre- 
ters, and these are to be found in but few 
orchestras, even in Europe. After exam- 
ining another manuscript he asked: ‘‘Why 
those octaves for the violas who often are 
bad violinists turned into viola players? 
They will be played out of tune in most 
orchestras.”” These hints given in a sweet, 
yet firm manner, instead of making one 
lose heart, inspired with faith in self, with 
courage and hope. 

* *” * 

Late one afternoon, a young Austrian 
violinist urged me to attend a concert he 
was giving that same evening, and requested 
I mention it to my friends. 
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“My boy,” I said, “you are a bad busi- 
ness man. It is too late to inform the 
public, but I shall come and bring one 
other auditor.” 

When I told Saint-Saens how this 
unknown artist would value his presence, 
he at once agreed to attend. If one can 
imagine how most concerts bore, when they 
do not anger him, this additional evidence 
of his goodness may be appreciated. That 
evening, in the big dining-room of Shep- 
heard’s Hotel, the public consisted ex- 
clusively of a venerable gentleman and 
your humble servant. Yet, the young 
artist told us he was more pleased than he 
had ever been with any other audience. 
After playing the famous ‘‘Rondo Capric- 
cioso,” he was overjoyed by an honest, 
and therefore, helpful criticism from its 
composer, who, as critic, is different from 
most composers. These invariably speak 
kindly and even flatteringly of the inter- 
pretation, however grotesque, of their 
works; maybe to encourage performers, 
but more probably, in order not to lose any 
medium with the public, though that 
medium be bad. In art matters, this 
artist never considers anything, save art; 


here he ever is judicial, uncompromising. 

Once he offered to rehearse and conduct 
one of his operas at the opera house of 
Trevano Castle, giving his entire services 


free. I had told him that, should it be 
possible to arrange my dates to suit his, I 
would engage any interpreters he desired. 
He felt that an ideal interpretation of his 
work might be given with his ideal cast. 
At public opera houses composers seldom 
have such an opportunity. After telling 
him that, beyond the artistic satisfaction a 
famous man might, or might not get in 
producing a work at a private opera house, 
I failed to see what advantage he could 
derive from his generosity to me, he re- 
plied: ‘‘An extraordinary interpretation of 
an opera at a private opera house will 
make more last’ng impression than could 
be made even by an extraordinary per- 
formance at the Paris Opera, because un- 
usual happenings at the leading opera 
houses occur frequently and, in conse- 
quence, two days after, the world has 
already forgotten them.” Unhappily for 
me, the work of another composer was 
booked for the dates when Saint-Saens 
could have come to Trevano Castle. 


SAINT-SAENS, THE GREATEST LIVING COMPOSER 


Being a representative Frenchman, : is 
not remarkable he should be the qunt- 
essence of courteousness. When irritated, 
however, and that he never is withou: a 
reason, then . . . look out! One evening, 
as he was about to play one of his works 
with the orchestra, our quiet, urbane, 
dignified pianist suddenly noticed that the 
particular chair he had asked for was not 
at the piano. Fortunately, the orchestra 
was on the stage during that rehearsal, 
for, with lightning rapidity, he kicked the 
inappropriate stool into the orchestra pit, 
shrieking: “I give my services gladly, 
having asked only for a suitable chair, and 
you have not enough consideration . . . !” 
At that instant, the suave and tactful 
impressario rushed forward with abject 
and profuse apologies, and, what was {ar 
more essential to the proceeding of the 
rehearsal, I brought forth the chair. 


* * * 


This aged philosopher enjoys humor 
with the boisterousness of a boy. To 
illustrate how unsatisfied with his own 
score a composer may be, how perplexing 
it is to jot down an effect as one conceives 
it, I related that, in the silence of his little 
room, a composer had just written a cres- 
cendo in his own score which laid upon the 
desk. Seized with the hallucination that 
his crescendo grew loud too suddenly, he 
now covered his left ear, and then the right, 
step by step backing away from his manu- 
script with eyes all the while transfixed 
upon the offending crescendo marks. 
“Too loud yet, too loud!” he exclaimed, 
then listened an instant. Still that vexing 
thing sounded too loud. ’Twas only after 
walking out of his room far into the hall- 
way that the effect began to appear just 
about right to the finnicky ear of his 
imagination. As I finished, you should 
have heard Saint-Saens roar; he was so 
convulsed with laughter that he almost 
slipped out of his seat. 

At a rehearsal of the opera ‘‘Proserpine”’ 
I remarked how thorough he was in the 
minutest details of orchestration, adding 
that much of that dainty filigree writing 
would be wasted upon opera audiences. 
“T cannot help it,” he replied. ‘‘When com- 
posing I always try to write music.” 

His spurs were won with real music only. 
He never stoops to conquer. This may 
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xplain why he has not been a very popular 
ratic composer. He will not write bad 
sic even though unmusical effects be 
ietimes called for by the dramatic 
ction; a kind of noise often heard in 
lern operas. 
\propos of this, Illica, the world’s ablest 
most successful librettist,—collabo- 
x of Puccini, Mascagni, 
yiodano, Montemezzi, Fran- 
tti, Catalani—and with 
om I had the pleasure of 
posing the opera “Errisi- 
a,” in order to induce me 
destroy the score of a 
scene just finished with in- 
tense care, but which seemed 
to him more musical than 
theatrical said that Verdi 
had told him operatic com- 
posers “must know how to 
write bad music when needed.” 
I have met Saint-Saens in 
three continents. He has 


traveled repeatedly through 
North and South America, 
Europe, Africa, and parts of 
Asia. Frequently he wanders 


into outlandish places. I 
recall asking why’ he went 
away from the civilized cen- 
ters during the musical season, 
venturing to remark he might 
like to know what is being 
done by other composers, 
he answered: ‘“That’s just 
what I do not want to do! 
I do not wish to be influenced 
by the music of others.”” And 
he is right also for another 
reason: ’tis best to go direct 
to Nature for the truth. His 
journeys away from cities, 
away from the “hum and shock of men,” 
have borne delicious fruit. Faithfully has 
he reproduced the many strange and pic- 
turesque local colors he beheld so often 
in far-off lands. 
- » + 

When our musicians think they can 
write exotic music without having traveled 
beyond their own shores they delude 
themselves, and must appear ridiculous 
to those whose art they intend to copy. 
At best, such compositions can only be 
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representations of what the western mind 
has been educated to call exotic; and as 
the models for this popular training were 
factitious, and ofttimes absurdly false, so 
are these imitations. To write the music 
of other* nations, the composer should 
study it at its fountain-head, among 
the peoples themselves: eating their food, 


Photo by Reutlinger, Parts 
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admiring their art, reading their poets, 
courting their women—in brief, he ought 
to live as they do.. Then might the root 
of a national art be extracted. 

It is absurd to look for the metaphysical 
manifestation of a foreign race in a musical 
score. How could the multi-colored states 
of consciousness be sketched in black and 
white! Our system of notation is too 
limited to enable us copy in its complet- 
ness what we may hear in distant regions. 
We cannot even represent the notes of some 
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people’s scale. If we try to record their 
musical alphabet we are at once con- 
founded, not possessing equivalents for 
the pitch of several of their tones. How 
much further then must we be from the 
truth when endeavoring to bring out the 
delicate shades of timbre, accents, and 
dynamics upon instruments totally unlike 
theirs! And can we ever grasp the daintier 
and more subtile details; the subjective 
moods, ethereal soul-nuances of races 
whose very blood is of another color? 


« * * 


The greatest musician France ever pro- 
duced twice failed to get the Prix de Rome, 
the prize most coveted by young French 
composers; and Verdi, the greatest Italian 
operatic composer, was refused admittance 
to the Milan Conservatory. It takes a 
wise professor to recognize a wise pupil, 
and teachers are not always overburdened 
with wisdom. It is doubtful whether in 
their youth Socrates, Napoleon, Wagner or 
Edison could have pleased the entire 
faculty of any school. Many instructors 
are merely mnemonic acrobats; they come 
so seldom in touch with genius that when 
they meet that rare bird they are befuddled. 
What can they know of the potentiality of 
his soul? The genius has a new idea; the 
professor has but recollections. It is 
difficult to tell invention from imitation. 
A strong, original individual is often un- 
sympathetic just because he is original and 
strong. The human herd suspects the new 
shepherd. It has always been hard to dis- 
tinguish the true leader from the poetaster, 
the. sensationalist the demagogue. 

Post-hypnotic suggestion from press and 
school daily makes the instructed sheep 
relish the anarchistic and cacophonous 
music of today. It is so easy and safe to 
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accept as fine that which, justly or un- 
justly, is labelled, ‘‘fine.” 

As judge at international contests and 
expositions, I have learned how difficult 
it is, even for experts, to agree about the 
worth of art-works that are, or seem to be, 
out of the beaten path. 

After fourscore years of precious pro- 
ductivity, Saint-Saens is yet creating great 
works. In musical history his name will 
shine with equal brilliancy among the 
names of the greatest musicians of all 
epochs. 

* * * 

I trust this pen-picture may have helped 
visualize the greatest living composer and 
the most eclectic of any period, one whose 
treatment of all forms—concerto for violin, 
’cello, piano or organ, symphony, quartet, 
sonata, opera, oratorio, mass, ballet or 
ballad is as near perfect as any human 
effort can be. 

It would require volumes to record his 
illustrious career as phenomenal improviser, 
as piano and organ virtuoso, as pedagogue 
and critic, and still more volumes to faint- 
ly evoke the many beautiful and immortal 
children of his fancy—his polished charac- 
teristic, exquisite compositions. 

His gifts and attainments outside of 
music prove this man is indeed a universal 
genius, for he also is playwright, astronomer 
archaeologist, diplomat, mathematician, 
litterateur, poet. He gave me a book of 
poems from which I would like to quote 
some of his remarkable verses. Unfortu- 
nately, that book is in the library at 
Trevano, whence I fear to have any rare 
belongings cross the ocean. 

May Saint-Saens, the discoverer of the 
fount of perpetual youth, give mankind 
a new lyric drama upon his hundredth 
birthday—that is my hope and prayer! 
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Unique Plan for 
National Defense 


by Myrle Wright 


WORD that is working overtime 

—but none the less useful—is 
“‘preparedness.”’ It is the vogue 

just now, and nearly everyone 

who has a word to say or a serious plan to 
offer his country anent the subject, takes 
his fling at this popular pastime if he can 
have the attentive ear of his countrymen. 

A plan for national defense evolved in 
the brain of a subscriber of Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota, which came to our attention 
the other day, strikes us as a peculiarly 
good one. We give it here with more 
brevity than it deserves, for its ideas seem 
worthy of greater analysis and elucidation 
than space permits. In introducing his 
plan for national defense, our subscriber 
takes the initial view that “warfare can 
best be practised or combatted by making 
an effective battle-unit of the single 
individual as against the battery-unit or 
battalion-unit.” 

He points out that the sharpshooter was 
the most effective unit in the Civil War, and 
that the Sioux warrior was the most 
destructive unit of his time. One of his 
general propositions is that the selected, 
best, individual soldier be armed with the 
most destructive weapon and then be 
made to adopt the tactics of the Sioux 
Indian. To him it appears no less than 
“murderous to send this individual or 
mass of individuals against modern bat- 
teries or modern machine guns” with the 
individual armament they now possess. 

The “most destructive weapon,”’ accord- 
ing to the author of this new plan for 


national defense, for the “individual sol- 
dier” would be a sort of individual machine 
gun made in the form of the ordinary rifle 
and weighing about twenty-five pounds. 
Describing the services to which such a 
gun could be put by the individual user, 
he says: 

“This machine gun could be made to 
fire two hundred shots a minute, to have 
a range of about three miles, and to be 
operated by one man. Such a gun can be 
equipped with a silencer and smokeless 
powder can be used. It would be neces- 
sary to have an extra man with the gun 
to carry supplies, but both the men 
should be skilled with the gun.” 

The “battle-unit,” as he then so clearly 
points out, would be “two individuals.” 
These two, he avers, would be far su- 
perior to the present machine gun in 
many ways for purposes in defense or 
attack. Batteries and masses would be 
ineffective against such units, for the 
latter, fighting always under cover, could 
be only opposed by similar units. Should 
these units be arranged solely for de- 
fense, their dislodgment would be almost 
impossible. 

Such are the views of our Minneapolis 
defense-maker, who goes further into ‘the 
matter as follows: 

“This gun should be powerful enough to 
reach airships of all kinds. It should be 
heavy enough to withstand the shock of 
rapid firing without a brace or support 
of any nature. The two operators of the 
gun should be skilled at firing the gun and 
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at concealing themselves. For defense, the 
operators could keep concealed and the 
separate units could keep at a distance 
of something like a hundred yards from 
each other and, if given advantageous 
positions, it would be almost impossible 
for anything to locate or dislodge them. 
Nothing but a night attack could endanger 
them and they would be able to retreat 
faster than the enemy could advance. 
Accidents would be reduced to a very low 
minimum; not more than two men would 
be killed at a single shot and it would be 
difficult for any battery to locate the 
operators. Intrepid operators might de- 
stroy all artillerymen not protected by 
such units.” 

That Uncle Sam would not be lacking 
the services of many thousands of capable 
men who would be willing to fight with 
an effective weapon such as the individual 
machine gun, but who are at present 
unwilling to engage in an unequal struggle 
which would result from fighting batteries 
and machine guns with ordinary rifles, 
is the opinion of our correspondent. The 


optimistic prediction is vouchsafed that, 
given a machine equal to the machine 


gun, thousands would volunteer to act as 
“dependable defenders without thought 
of pay,” organizing themselves into small 
companies throughout the country for 
purposes of practice if they could be 
assured that their services would only be 
required for defense. 

For a “‘protection system” such as this, 
“the government,” we are informed, 
might procure two hundred thousand 
sharpshooters of the very highest type 
at the cost of only the rifle and ammuni- 
tion.”” The ultimate proficiency of these 
volunteers is guaranteed by the Minneso- 
tan, who says that “it is easy to suppose 
that such men would practice shooting 
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at least fifty times a year, and that they 
would practice at finding advantage: 
concealed positions about twenty-five times 
a year.” That these units would need 
no leader in practice and that the two 
operators should especially skill them- 
selves in their double duties, are other 
specifications in this plan for national 
defense. 

When these units learn to operate these 
guns—which won’t take very long, 
declares insistently, if they practice e\ 
the above few prescribed times, “‘power 
batteries would not be safe before the 
at a distance of five to seven miles.” 
Where it appears impossible for the 
units to shoot or penetrate their way 
through these batteries, the suggesti 
is made that, having learned to conce: 
themselves and using noiseless and smoke- 
less powder, they could encircle the enemy 
and wreak terrific damage without their 
location being discovered. This scheme, if 
properly carried out, might end mass for- 
mation in battle as well as cavalry advance 
or attack in the opinion of the Minnesota 
““preparedist.” 

The expense of a unit machine gun, 
including its ammunition for one year, is 
put at $150 on a basis of a hundred thou- 
sand guns. This most interesting homily 
on defense is concluded with the assertion 
that if over two hundred thousand men 
were needed for his particular branch of 
unit preparedness, it would be unlikely 
that the government could find them 
except it offered pay. One of the scheme’s 
advantages, says its author, would lie in 
the fact that “it would be suitable for the 
smallest or most sparsely settled district,” 
thereby enabling the farmer to acquaint 
himself in the arts of war—a thing which 
is now well-nigh impossible, even in these 
Mars-begrimed times. 
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The Birthplace es the 
Grand Old Party 


by James H. Skewes 


N the little city of Ripon, Wisconsin, 
stands a primitive, weather-beaten 
schoolhouse. A half century ago it was 
the common school, church, town hall, 

and social center of the village; today it is 
a revered landmark fraught with historic 
significance. For it was in this little old 
building that the Republican party was 
born and christened early in 1854. Public- 
spirited citizens have purchased this 
“cradle of Republicanism,” and, appro- 
priately marked, the school adorns the 
campus of Ripon College. 

The city of Ripon also claims the only 
survivor of the birth-party of the G. O. P. 
He is Amos Loper, ninety-two years of 
age. His step falters and his voice quavers, 
but every year he hobbles to the landmark 
where he and his fellow-citizens celebrate 
the birthday anniversary of the great 
movement which eventually rent the na- 
tion and purged it of its blackest curse. 

Sixty-two years ago while the cold spring 
winds howled and the tallow candles flared 
and fluttered, about one hundred patriots, 
nearly half the population of Fond du Lac 
County, resolute in purpose-and brave in 
heart, pledged themselves to a new political 
party that should wipe out the blot of 
serfdom. They represented every political 
opinion. Major A. E. Bovay, Free-soil 
chief, friend of Horace Greeley and the 
leader in the change of political alignment, 
presided. Jedediah Bowen and Judge 
E. S. Renals, life-long Democrats; Deacon 
William Dunham and Amos Loper, staunch 
Whigs, and Charles Durkee, then a Free- 


soiler, later the first Abolitionist member 

of the United States Senate, by fiery and 

eloquent speeches wrought the gathering 

to high pitch. Stirred by the Dred Scott 

Decision in their home state, the Kansas- 

Nebraska bill, the attempt to repeal the 

Missouri Compromise and other pro- 

slavery measures, these pioneers unani- 

mously adopted resolutions deploring “‘the 

subserviency of the old parties to the slave 

issue,” discarding old party principles and 

organizing a new party based on the sole . 
issue of the non-extension of slavery and 

pledging themselves to teach, preach and - 
live the doctrine of freedom for the serf. 

Each of the hundred went from the 
meeting an evangel of abolition. Every 
inhabited corner of the state was visited 
by hayrack speakers. “I drove a four- 
horse team and spoke often from the wagon 
corner,’’ says Mr. Loper. ‘‘Wherever we 
went we quickened hearts and minds to 
action in our cause.” 

A week after the Ripon meeting, A. E. 
Bovay, pioneer in the movement, wrote 
to Horace Greeley, editor of the New 
York Tribune, telling him of the birth of 
the new party and urging the co-operation 
of the great agitator. The message was 
ignored and two weeks later Major Bovay 
went to New York where he interviewed 
the editor, urging him to abandon Whig- 
gery and adopt the new party with a 
platform of equality for all. 

“And why do you call it Republican?” 
asked Greeley. 

“Because the name symbolizes the 
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principles for which we stand—respublica, 
the.common weal,’’ was the reply. 

“It suggests equality—that you are as 
good as I and not the old Democratic 
doctrine that I am as good as you. 

“It should be a flexible name, capable 
of being used as a noun or as an adjective, 
and of ready use in application to an organ- 
ization or to an individual. 

“Republican was used by the party of 
Jefferson in its best and purest days, 
when it was really the friend, not the enemy 
of the human race. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE GRAND OLD PARTY 


1854, the Tribune announced the nime 
“Republican” to be entirely appropriate 
for the new party, failing however to vive 
Major Bovay credit for suggesting ¢! 
name. 

Immediately thereafter states beg: 
to adopt the new party and prepare { 
battle throughout the nation on the i 
primarily raised by the Wisconsin Repub- 
licans. Thus was the Republican party 
formally launched as a national figure, a 
few weeks after the historic meeting in 
Ripon. 


SCHOOLHOUSE IN WHICH REPUBLICAN PARTY WAS BORN AT RIPON, WISCONSIN 


“Lastly and of the highest consideration; 
Republican is the cherished name of the 
foreign population of every nationality, 
for it meets them here like an old friend.” 

“Mr. Greeley was impressed, but did 
not commit himself,’”’ Mr. Bovay later 
reported to his friends in Wisconsin. 

It was not long after this visit that the 
New York Tribune, under the caption 
**Politics of the Future,’ declared: 

“There were good reasons why the Whig 
party should have been broken up follow- 
ing the disastrous rout of General Scott 
for the presidency in 1852, and its disso- 
lution at that time would have proved a 
national blessing,’ adding that “the time 
for the break is now at hand.” 

Under Greeley’s powerful conjuration, 
party barriers wavered and on June 24, 


On July 13, the first Wisconsin Repub- 
lican Convention was held at Madison, 
a week after Michigan had organized the 
first state Republican body in the country. 
The Wisconsin convention comprising 
more than three thousand voters, pledged 
itself to the following reforms: 

Restoration of Kansas and Nebraska 
as free soil. + 

Repeal and abrogation of the fugitive 
slave law. 

Restriction of slavery to the states 
wherein it exists. 

Opposing the admission of any slave 
states into the union. 

Advocating exclusion of slavery from all 
territories under federal jurisdiction. 

In the succeeding campaign the Wiscon- 
sin Republicans and Abolitionists won by 
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a large majority, and in 1855 elected 
Charles Durkee, an Abolitionist, to the 
United States Senate, the first member 
of the national upper house to be elected 
on an anti-slavery platform. 

Since that first Republican convention 
in Wisconsin, the state has deserted 
Republicanism only twice— 
once in 1892 and again in 
1912, when the electoral bal- 
lot went to Grover Cleve- 
land and Woodrow Wilson. 

So every year on March 20 
the people of Ripon gather 
in the “second cradle of lib- 
erty” to celebrate. Every 
year Amos Loper comes to 
tell again the story of the 
historic birth-party sixty-two 
years ago. 

“Decline, did you say? 
The decline of the Republi- 
can party? Why, young 
man, there’s no decline. The 
Republican party isn’t even 
sick! Just a little indisposi- 
tion, that’s all!” 

The speaker is Amos Loper. 
His eyes sparkle with en- 
thusiasm as he recalls the 
past and pictures the future 
of “his” party, and flash fire 
as he denounces the “Bull 
Mooser” who accomplished 
its present setback. 

“IT was there when the 
Grand Old Party was born. 
I—no, not any man living 
today will ever see it die. 
Republicanism was called 
into life for too great a mis- 
sion; it was born of too lofty 
ideals and too high minds 
ever to perish. 

“For sixty-two years I have voted the 
party ticket; I have seen it rise to the 
emancipation proclamation and have seen 
it fall in the landslides that twice elected 
Grover Cleveland, but each time it has 
risen nobly above defeat to greater triumph. 
It will do so again. 
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“I was with the party at its birth, I 
say,” Mr. Loper reiterated in a fresh burst 
of enthusiasm. “I have seen it for more 


than a half century, and take it from me, 
a man who has preached, voted and lived 
Republicanism for threescore years, the 
party will live to grow stronger, to do 
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Only survivor of meeting in which the Republican party was born and 
christened March 20, 1854, at Ripon, Wisconsin 


more, to stand for more and mean more 
to the average man as the days and years 
go by. The party born of men who sought 
for others all the freedom they themselves 
enjoyed, will live. They can check it, but 
they can’t stop it; they can knife it, but 
they can’t kill it.” 





Our Successful Diplomats 


America 


in South 


by Mark J. Trazivuk 


OR the reason, apparently, that any 
feature connected with the Great 
War is apt to prove interesting 
reading, a great deal has been pub- 
lished during the past twenty months about 
our overworked diplomats in certain capi- 
tals in Europe. Nothing has been said of 
our diplomatic representatives to the south 
of us since the first wave of partisan criti- 
cism which reached its crest before most of 
the appointees had reached their posts. In 
the case of at least one of them, there was 
no criticism even from the partisan sources. 
And yet, since the outbreak of the war 
has opened up that vast trade territory, 
and there have been numerous notable 
incentives for promoting cultural relations, 
the responsibilities of our diplomatic 
officers in South America in particular 
have been increased a thousand fold. 
Judging from the stories related by visi- 
tors coming from Venezuela and especially 
by business men and commercial travelers, 
the envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States in 
that country is decidedly alive wire. These 
missionaries of American commerce assert 
that Preston McGoodwin is entitled to a 
vast deal of credit for the material things 
he is doing for his native land, and has been 
doing since almost the hour of his arrival 
there. One of them who was sent to 
Caracas to open a national agency for the 
selling department of one of the largest 
American oil companies secured the co- 
operation of Minister McGoodwin, who 
at once showed to the government to which 


he is accredited the advisability of ad- 
mitting paraffin for manufacturing candles, 
etc. Up to that time animal fat was used 
exclusively in the hundreds of candle 
factories of the country. The government 
was convinced by Minister McGoodwin, 
and during the first year the value of 
American-made paraffin imported into 
Venezuela exceeded a hundred thousand 
dollars. One of them, now on his seventh 
trip to South and Central America, re- 
ported a short time ago to his firm, manu- 
facturers of fountain pens, how McGood- 
win “saved Venezuela to trade” by securing 
the enactment by the Venezuelan Congress 
of a new tariff schedule, as a result of which 
that firm now does a large business, 
whereas before it did nothing. 
One forlorn representative of a concern 
which manufactures scouring soap and 
powders was making his third attempt in 
as many years to introduce his product 
in Venezuela. He found that the tariff 
duty was almost prohibitive, and he had 
declared his intentions of never again 
visiting that country, when by chance he 
happened to meet McGoodwin. On the 
following morning the American Minister 
explained to the Government of Venezuela 


_ that this very useful article should not be 


classified in the same tariff schedule with 
the finest perfumed toilet soap. His argu- 
ment was convincing. Almost from that 
day the American concern has been selling 
an enormous quantity in that country, 
and have several competitors who previ- 
ously had been barred absolutely. 
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There is a reason why one hears of Mc- 
Goodwin activity up and down the long 
coast of South America and continuously 
throughout the territory adjacent to the 
Caribbean Sea. For example, the writer 
was visiting the American Minister in 
Caraeas, and securing from him valuable 
statistics bearing upou the textile trade, 
when there was ushered in a representative 
of one of the largest American museums. 
Within a quarter of an hour the Minister 
had laid before this man of science a pen 
picture of what he may expect to find in 
the way of archeological specimens in and 
around Caracas; he immediately dictated 
a letter of introduction to a large number 
of scientific men in various parts of the 
country, the names of whom seemed to 
occur to him immediately, and later that 
day the Minister was seen taking the 
gentleman into the offices of the premier 
of the Cabinet. That is a brief intimation 
of how McGoodwin handles things. 

On this same trip the writer encountered 
the field specialist of an American chewing 
gum company, who had just visited Vene- 
zuela to investigate opportunities for 
buying chicle, the product from which 

hewing gum is made. Naturally, he was 

directed to Minister McGoodwin, and it 
was interesting to hear him relate his 
experience subsequently. He declared that 
McGoodwin must have been deeply inter- 
ested in “Chiclets,” because the Minister 
told him in a short time everything he 
thought he would have to spend several 
months in the jungle to learn. 

These few instances, among many others, 
the result of personal experience, serve to 
show that McGoodwin has not failed to 
acquaint himself with about all there is 
to know about Venezuela, of its oppor- 
tunities for investment, its wonderful 
natural resources, and he can introduce 
you personally to every person there of 
any consequence. Also he will do that if 
you don’t mind. It is well known and 
recognized that he was directly respon- 
sible for the installation of the first modern 
sugar factory in Venezuela, as a result of 
which nearly a dozen are now in operation 
or in course of construction, representing 
a combined investment of several millions 
of dollars. 

McGoodwin has been very active since 
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he was a youth. He has been a very 
active and successful newspaper reporter 
and editor. At twenty-five he was manag- 
ing editor of a big newspaper in Columbus, 
Ohio, having started as a cub reporter 
in his native Kentucky. He was managing 
editor in Cincinnati and Oklahoma City 
when he accepted from President Wilson 


HON. PRESTON 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
from the United States to Venezuela 


McGOODWIN 


his first office, the one he now holds. He 
had just turned thirty-two when his com- 
mission was issued. 

McGoodwin has demonstrated repeat- 
edly that he will go to the limit to protect 
American trade-marks. Recently he scored 
a victory of considerable importance when 
he secured the entry of American sardines, 
which had been excluded because packed 
in cotton-seed oil, which he intimated must 
be deemed a splendid food product because 
it was being manufactured and sold as 
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such right there in Venezuela. It has been 
due to his efforts alone that many articles 
of trade have been re-classified to the 
advantage of American manufacturers. 

Venezuelan people are proud of him and 
admire him more than any other diplomat 
who ever visited that country. They 
admire a guest who has the interest of his 
country, as well as their own, constantly 
in mind, because he has shown that he is 
working always for mutual advantage. 
Merchants are grateful to him because his 
efforts open up to them new and ever- 
increasing trade possibilities, and they 
express their gratitude in terms of highest 
appreciation. When they go to McGood- 
win’s country to buy goods, as many of 
them are doing for the first time, they 
invariably carry letters of introduction 
from him addressed to societies whose mem- 
bers cordially welcome South American 
guests as well as to the branch offices of 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

But the fact that Venezuela’s trade with 
the United States has doubled since Mc- 
Goodwin was sent to Caracas should not be 
taken to indicate that he devotes his time 
entirely to trade extension and protection. 

About a year ago he did the most 
important thing ever done in South America 
to promote real cultural relations between 
two countries, when he suddenly offered 
an unlimited number of free scholarships 
in more than one hundred colleges, pre- 
paratory schools, and universities in the 
United States to the youth of Venezuela. 
According to the recent official announce- 
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ment, nearly one hundred have been 
accepted. McGoodwin is working wit! 
American consuls in various parts of th 
country, and it is likely he will increa 
the number to twice as many before t! 
opening of the next scholastic year. When 
it is considered that the majority of the 
youths are sons of business men who were 
educated in European countries, it seenis 
self-evident that the future heads of big 
Venezuelan firms will know more abou! 
us; will be apt to appreciate our custon 
and will buy from us whenever possib|: 
McGoodwin had all that thought out 
and he worked many months before hy 
mentioned it to a soul. 

Every learned society in Venezuela 
passed resolutions of thanks, and to cap 
the climax the government of that country 
has just conferred upon Minister M: 
Goodwin the rare medal of honor of public 
instruction. It is said this decoration 
has not been bestowed since 1862. Know 
ing that no public official of the United 
States can accept a decoration without 
consent of Congress, the Venezuelans did 
not give McGoodwin an opportunity to 
intimate that he would have to forego the 
pleasure. They did not mention it until 
the facts were accomplished, and in conse 
quence McGoodwin probably shipped the 
jewel, ribbons, plush box, diploma and 
all straight to the State Department, to be 
kept there until his diplomatic days are 
over, which his friends on both conti 
nents hope will not be during the present 
generation, at least. 





The waters deluge man with rain, oppress him with hail, and drown him 
with inundations; the air rushes in storms, prepares the tempest, or lights 
up the volcano; but the earth, gentle and indulgent, ever subservient to the 
wants of man, spreads his walks with flowers and his table with plenty; 
returns with interest every good committed to her care, and though she 
produces the poison, she still supplies the antidote; though constantly 
teased more to furnish the luxuries of man than his necessities, yet, even 
to the last, she continues her kind indulgence, and when life is over, she 
piously covers his remains in her bosom.—Pliny. 
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Katharine Lee Bates 


HE cat sat on the flat roof, com- 
pleting her morning toilet. All 
that she could see of herself with 
those strange eyes of hers, one 

amber and one grey, was white as the linen 
flapping on the line above, but she had an 
uneasy suspicion that the top of her head 
was still dingy. 

Rubbing her tongue down her foreleg, 
she made with this agile member a few 
slapdash passes between her ears, blinked, 
yawned, and: settled herself in the very 
centre of the sunshine for a luxurious nap. 
Ismael Delgado, his chilly little body 
curled up in the shadow of the turret, 
watched her enviously. He did not dare 
come out into the warmth until the 
master of the house, smoking cigarette 


after cigarette on the next roof but one_ 


below, should have strolled away to his 
club in the Sierpes. The cat, too, had 
picked up a filling, if miscellaneous, break- 
fast, in the course of her early rambles 
over the adjacent housetops, where chil- 
dren had been nibbling sweetmeats, and 
dogs hiding rinds of cheese the afternoon 
before. Ismael’s stomach ached for empti- 
ness. He was dirty, too, for he could not 
carry soap and towels in his mouth like 
Gata, and he had no other toilet facilities. 

At the sound of a shuffling step on the 
outside ladder that led from the roof 
below to his refuge, the boy dodged back 
into the small, square mirador, that lofty 
outlook which the family had years since 
given up using, partly because it was so 
far to come from their living quarters 


around the patio, six stories below, partly 
because this last ladder was so steep, and 
partly because the roof of the mirador 
leaked and it was too much trouble to 
have it mended. Three months would 
sometimes pass without a drop of water 
from that violet Andalusian sky, but now 
it was late November, the rainy season, 
and the inside of the turret was damp 
except where the sun struck directly 
through the gaps representing window and 
door. .Little by little their glass had been 
broken away—Gata still carried a bit of it 
in that lame forefoot of hers—and last 
January the frames had been stolen for 
firewood. In this crowded quarter of the 
city it was easy for a midnight marauder 
to leap from roof to roof. Ismael realized 
that it would be colder than ever this 
winter, and, when he was in the streets, 
watched his chance to filch a few straws 
from the load of some benevolent donkey. 
With these he was gradually making a 
bed for Gata and himself in the dilapidated 
clothes basket that constituted the only 
furniture of their small castle in the air. 
Even the outside of the mirador, this 
neglected tiptop of the old Moorish palace, 
had a gaunt and shabby look, for the 
whitewash had worn so thin that the grey 
stones of the walls showed through in 
dark, irregular blotches. But such as it 
was, it was precious to Ismael as his only 
shelter, the abode of his only friend, and 
he lived in hourly terror lest, parted from 
Gata, he should be exiled into the streets. 

The master of the house, a short, stout, 
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puffy personage, with big black eyebrows 
that gave his face a ferocious expression, 
came panting out upon the roof so precipi- 
tately that he stumbled over Gata. 

“Eh!” he grunted, giving the cat a kick 
that was meant merely as a passing com- 
pliment. Poor Gata! She had received 
many such compliments before and did 
not suspect, even as she found herself 
sprawling on the edge of the roof, under 
the iron railing, that this was the last 
of them all. She clawed at the tiles to 
save herself, but the sore foot gave way, 
and there was the white pussy lying very 
still, beyond all knowledge of mishap, on 
the rough paving stones of the street six 
stories below. 

“Ugh!” grunted the master of the house, 
peering over the railing. 

Why had that confounded animal put 
herself in his way? It was bad enough to 
have a man’s mother-in-law at him month 
after month and year after year to climb 
that breakneck ladder and see what repairs 
were needed up there under the chin of the 
moon, without being interfered with when 
he was at last attending to this arduous 
duty, by a trespassing, intruding, upsetting 
wretch of a cat. 

* * - 

The master of the house heard, low down 
beside him, a great, choking sob, and 
turned his head to stare in amazement at 
a ghost of a boy who, suddenly aware of 
the look, cowered and ran, red and brown 
rags fluttering behind him as he skimmed 
the ladder, darted across roof after roof, 
and down flight after flight of the wander- 
ing, outside staircase, until at the third 
floor it passed under cover. Thereupon 
the urchin swung himself into the great 
bougainvillea vine that clothed the front 
of the house with a glory of green and 
purple, and, by dint of a water-pipe and 
window gratings, scrambled to the ground, 
stooped an instant over the motionless 
white fur on the stones and, with a childish 
gesture of despair, fled away into the laby- 
rinthine crooks and twists of old Seville. 

“Bah!” grumbled the master of the 
house, as he watched the disappearance of 
his unsuspected tenant. 

Ismael knew the city well, though it 
was only in the dark that he had dared 
make his perilous exits and entrances. 
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His plan of life had been simple—to sleep 
in the turret or lurk about the roof all day 
and forage for food at night, clambering 
back to his refuge as soon as the east 
began to silver, before the household was 
astir. The homeless dogs of the city had 
taught him how to prowl—to hunt for 
scraps of meat in the debris of the market 
and for the scrapings of dinner plates in 
the dump heaps of restaurants and hotels, 
to explore the cracks in the paving before 
bakeries and groceries, to search for spilled 
chestnuts and acorns where the nut-roasters 
had their stands, and to meet the troops 
of donkeys plodding into the city before 
dawn with loads of fish and greens. From 
the human shadows skulking about the 
plazas he had learned to watch and wait 
for savory bits in the melee of competing 
stalls, push-carts and the “little hells” that 
fry the “little hots” before the theatre 
doors, where fresh audiences, largely of 
servants and other humble folk, came and 
went at seven, at nine, at eleven, at one, 
keeping up, between the playlets, a lively 
patronage of the various refreshments so 
lustily bawled by their venders. 
* * * 

But Seville in the broad daylight had 
been known to Ismael for the past few 
years only as he had contemplated it from 
the vantage point of the roof, and the 
crowded, noisy, jostling streets, now that 
he was an outcast in their midst, gave him 
a sudden terror. Where he was accus- 
tomed to find those shadowy ways empty 
and silent, he now had to slip along, as 
unobtrusively as he might, through a 
tumult of people, donkeys, cabs, hand- 
barrows and the great covered carts of the 
peasants, drawn by the strings of mules. 
In one stone lane, too narrow for vehicles, 
a flock of goats was being milked from house 
to house. The animals whose services were 
not in immediate requisition improved the 
occasion to lie down and rest, or to stand 
in picturesque poses studying Moorish 
architecture. Hunger returned at the 
sight of the flowing white stream, but a 
stout old woman who was waiting, pitcher 
in hand, before the next door, seeing an 
unwashed ragamuffin between her and her 
approaching breakfast, struck the heavy 
earthenware jug into his face and bade 
him begone. The child scuttled away 
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down the street, where, across a plaza, rose 
the benign brown mass of the cathedral. 
A rotund priest was just pushing back 
the heavy green curtain of the nearest 
door, and Ismael, with some vague instinct 
of seeking sanctuary, bolted in. His little 
brown feet, from whose outgrown grass 
sandals the canvas tips were long since 
worn away, pattered softly over the cold 
expanse of marble floor to the duskiest 
chapel of all, where he curled himself up 
in a corner and sat as still as a scared 
rabbit. Nobody noticed that small blur 
of deeper shadow among the myriad greys 
and glooms of the vast church, and Ismael 
crouched there for hours, drawn up in a 
tight little knot, his arms clasping his legs, 
his bruised face upon his knees, grieving 
for Gata. 

In this depth of desolation he longed 
anew for his lost mother and passionately 
kissed the one remaining patch which she 
had set upon the front of his calico smock, 
whose original stripes of blue and white 
were blended in a common dinginess. It 
used to come to his knees, but now it 
barely made connection with the brown 
trousers, these also much abbreviated, and 
so tattered that it was more of a problem 
every week to gather string enough, on the 
sites of newspaper stands and flower stalls, 
to keep them on. The half of a scarlet 
sash, torn across, that, by rare good luck, 
he picked up one night on the Triana 
bridge, where a group of drunken sailors 
had been fighting, completed his ragged- 
ness. Long since his cap had been snatched 
from his head by a young ruffian of the 
wharves, his stockings were utterly worn 
out, and his shirt, one day when he had 
tried to wash it in the rain and was drying 
it in the sun on the roof, had been swooped 
down upon and triumphantly carried off 
by a purblind old hawk of the Giralda, 
who mistook it for an appetizing pigeon. 

Ismael cried for a while, with gasping 
little sobs, but gradually the solemn hush 
of the vast cathedral, the incense-laden 
air, the august splendor of it all, quieted 
his distress. He peeped up and met a 
sympathetic gleam of blue, soft color from 
a window close under the fretted roof. 
It reminded him of his mother’s eyes and 
awoke the fragmentary memories that 
alone were left to him of the far-off, happy 
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time when those eyes kept loving watch 
over all his childish doings. There had 
been a village once—a village with a white 
road running through it. Up the road and 
down the road went all manner of folk— 
brisk travelers, plodding peasants, gallant 
horsemen, files of soldiers, peddlers, priests, 
all going to or coming from Seville, the 
golden city which could be seen from the 
hilltop, a city of domes and spires and 
towers shining in the sun beyond the river. 
From one side of the road, the side toward 
the hills, went up a steep clay bank. 
Patches of cactus grew in it—cactus that 
scratched bare legs. Over the upper edge 
leaned a row of humpy, misshapen old 
olives, all straining their necks to see a 
very little lad in a fresh blue and white 
smock and new green sandals with yellow 
canvas tips, who was laboriously clamber- 
ing up the bank, only to slide down again, 
vainly kicking and grasping, in a whirl of 
dust, until the chubby body landed with 
a bump on the hard road beneath. 
* * * 

The milking scene of the morning had 
called up another picture that in the 
dreamy repose of the cathedral began to 
shape itself out of the void—a long, strag- 
gling herd of goats, white, black and 
brownish red. Such silky coats as they 
had! And how terribly the big rams shook 
their curly horns! And how close the 
cluster of kids followed at the heels of the 
goatherd, who walked, in dust-colored 
suit and broad grey hat of felt, at the head 
of the flock, his staff passed horizontally 
behind his shoulders, and so held with a 
hand at either end. 

Being so constantly in this position kept 
the old goatherd so erect that he looked 
and marched like a soldier, and suddenly 
the boy remembered that he used to pray 
a prayer for a soldier, until one day a 
postman came riding into the village on a 
queer, freckled donkey, and his mother had 
held him very tight in her arms that 
night, crying so that the tears wet his 
neck, and had told him he was not to pray 
that prayer any more. There was a great 
deal of crying in those days, but the figs 
were ripe, and he was more interested in 
the figs and in the kidskin jacket, silky 
white with curly bands of rich, red brown, 
that the old goatherd had promised him. 
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If he had it now how warm it would keep 
him here in the great stone church! 

And then, as he went on trying to piece 
- out his brief biography, the pictures were 
all of Seville—a damp little downstairs 
room where he and his mother slept, and 
glorious days with her up on the roofs of 
high houses, where she washed and hung 
out to dry and took down to iron smooth 
and sweet the clothes of rich lords and 
ladies, who very kindly gave her the 
peselas that bought their bread and fish. 
But there were bad smells in the damp 
little room; and unhappy days, when his 
mother lay on the bed, tossing from side 
to side, burned his memory now as her hot 
face and hands had burned his kisses then. 
Still worse was the day when she lay still 
and cold, with a lighted taper beside her, 
and would not answer his questions, not 
even to tell him where she was going, 
when two men carried her off in a long box 
that they. swung up to their shoulders. 
He tried to follow, but somebody held him 
back. He broke away after a while, and 
ran madly through the maze of crooked 
streets, but he could not find again the 
men with the box on their shoulders, and 
when he would have come back to the damp 
little room it was night and the heavy 
door of the house was bolted against him. 
Wandering hither and thither, he had 
found himself in front of one of the old 
Arabic palaces where his mother had done 
washing, and by the help of the giant 
bougainvillea, had climbed to the roofs, 
where a white cat came purring to meet 
him. In the mirador he found the dilapi- 
dated clothes basket which his mother 
had stowed away there a month before, 
as if making what provision she could for 
her little son, and he crept into it and slept, 
the white pussy cuddled close beside him, 
as only exhausted childhood can. In the 
three or four years since then—the waif 
had lost count of the winters—he had 
always had Gata and a refuge. Now he 
had nothing. The unkempt black head 
went down upon the grimy knees. 

It was mid-afternoon before the boy 
budged from his covert. He was stiff 
from his cramped position and from the 
chill of the marble, and a deep, rumbling 
chant that had begun in the coro troubled 
him with it suggestion of mysterious 


sorrow. So he ventured out to try the 
fortunes of broad day. They seemed 
unfriendly. The brilliant light cast shame 
upon the gathering of scraps. Ismae! 
admired the sturdy nonchalance of a lean 
little donkey that, tied to a house wall, 
was rooting out every little spear of green 
from the crevices of the pavement; he 
honored the hopeful disposition of a goat 
that was licking an ancient Roman pillar; 
but for himself it was easier to go hungry 
than to display his need under the staring 
eyes of the cafes. Avoiding observation 
as much as possible, the child went wander 
ing across the city. He had no reason for 
taking note of the days of the week and 
did not suspect that his aimless course 
was bringing him to the place in all! Seville 
where food was most likely to be found 
underfoot. 
* * * 

The Thursday Rag Fair was in full 
swing. A long, straight street, converted 
for the day into a market, was filled, on 
either sidewalk and down the middle, with 
all manner of cheap commodities, spread 
out upon the ground in these three parallel 
rows. The humble shops opening off the 
street had poured half their contents out 
upon the patches of sidewalk before their 
respective thresholds. There were stalls, 
too, on which the lighter goods were set 
forth, and low-hung lines whose burden 
of many-tinted kerchiefs, mule blankets, 
blouses, petticoats, trousers, flapped in 
the faces of the passers-by. A narrow 
lane was left on either side of the mid- 
street display for the customers, who filed 
slowly past, each pause for a purchase 
blocking the whole procession. Ismael 
hardly knew how he had come to be caught 
in one of these human tides, but there he 
was, pushed on past all manner of wares 
that, not being eatable, failed to arrest 


his attention, into a profusion of goodies 


that made him catch his breath for the 
keen craving. Oh, the bread, the shrimps, 
the crabs, the luscious cakes and sugared 
fruits half smothered in dust and flies, 
the brown pyramids of acorns, almonds, 
chestnuts, walnuts, with the busy roaster 
giving out its odorous warmth in their 
midst, the gleam of oranges and man- 
darins, the glow of apples and pomegran- 
ates, grapes, figs, fresh dates as yellow 
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as the sun that ripened them, sweet pota- 
toes and savory fish a-frying—ah, how 
Gata would have liked that fish! 

Ismael was not the only hungry one in 
the throng. A mouse-colored donkey, 
both panniers piled high with twists of 
the crusty Spanish bread, came bumping 
his way down the line of march, while 
eager hands, holding each a copper coin, 
either the “‘little dog” worth a cent or the 
“fat dog” worth a penny, reached out to 
lighten his load, and the food venders 
waxed more vociferous than ever. 

“Crabs, crabs! Crabs very good!” 

“Chestnut cakes! Cakes very rich!” 

“Four sweet oranges for a fat dog!’ 

“Olives, olives, olives! The boast of 
Andalusia!”’ 

“Onions, onions! Just from the pot!” 

“Fritters! Fritters! Sizzling hot!’ 

It was too much for a famished boy to 
bear. Ismael’s fingers were twitching to 
clutch at the dainties that brushed almost 
against his face. Fleeing from temptation, 
he dodged across a tumbled stretch of 
brassware, old and new, guarded, in the 
merchant’s absence, by a vigilant brown 
setter, who eyed the flying heels critically; 
jumped over a great missal that was 
propped, wide open, at a richly emblazoned 
page, against the curbstone; slipped past 
a small stand covered with old clocks and 
watches, whose proprietor was dozing 
on his stool, and took refuge in a wine- 
shop doorway. A younger boy was 
crouching there, bent over as if to conceal 
the yellow puppy that wriggled on his 
knees. He threw an apprehensive glance 
up at Ismael. 

“You don’ wan’ buy a puppy, d’ you?” 
he asked anxiously, in the clipped speech 
of Andalusia. 

In lieu of reply, Ismael, half forgetting 
his hunger now that the donkey’s panniers 
were out of reach, gazed so wistfully at the 
cuddling little creature that its owner’s 
dread was doubled. 

“Tt’s a bad puppy,” murmured the boy, 
peeping over his shoulder to make sure 
that his father was not listening. “It’s— 
it’s sick”—the puppy flicked out the 
reddest of tongues—‘‘an’ mos’ blin’ 
the puppy winked gleefully—‘‘an’ seems 
t’ me it’s likely t’ go lame’”’—the puppy 
kicked lustily—‘‘an’ ’t has a drefful cross 
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temper.” At this the puppy rolled up 
such astonished eyes that he caught an 
atoning kiss on each of his cocky ears. 

It was so long since Ismael had had 
anyone to talk with that he had nearly 
lost the art of conversation. But his 
lonely heart warmed toward the puppy 
and the puppy’s friend, and he not only 
petted the one and turned his empty 
pocket inside out to re-assure the other, 
but he shyly ventured on a brief verbal 
response: 

“Can’t buy nuffin’.” 

“Then get along with you, blocking up 
my door like this and keeping customers 
out,”’ thundered a fierce voice from within 
the wineshop, and Ismael, startled into 
new terror, sprang back to the sidewalk 
so precipitately that he nearly ran into a 
sturdy young gypsy who was in full chase 
after a squawking hen. The pursuer turned 
upon Ismael with a cutting insult of the 
streets that set the little Spaniard’s proud 
blood on fire, and in another second the 
two lads, unequally matched as they were, 
had each other clenched and were whirling 
around and around in the scanty sidewalk 
space. 

* * * 

A flashily dressed man of middle age, 
hurrying along that narrow way, found 
his progress checked by the flight and 
rushed in fury upon the boys, who parted 
before this fresh assailant. Measuring 
them with a glance, the bully let the robust 
lad alone, but struck the puny Ismael a 
savage blow upon the chest. As the child, 
white to the lips, reeled from the stroke, 
the mother of the gypsy boy, her coal- 
black hair and swarthy face set off by her 
scarlet “‘cross-over,”’ came panting upon 
the scene, with a splendid, bronze-hued 
cock struggling under her arm. She, too, 
was in quest of the hen, but the security 
of her young imp was more precious to 
her than all the poultry in the fair, and to 
divert attention from him and from his 
part in the obstruction of the sidewalk, 
she promptly began to pour out voluble 
abuse upon Ismael, cursing him for a 
brawler and assassin and dealing him, as 
he was still staggering from the man’s 
heavy-fisted blow, so violent a cuff from 
the other side that the boy reeled back to 
equilibrium. 
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For a long moment he stood there, a 
helpless little vagabond, pale, passive, 
without a tear or any outcry, one hand 
pressed to the bruised chest and one to 
the stinging ear and cheek, awaiting the 
next onslaught. The crowd pushed roughly 
about him, jeering and threatening, but 
the child’s look and attitude of hopeless 
patience took them by surprise. 

“This bull’s a coward. He needs prick- 
ing up,” shouted a brutal-faced fellow from 
the road. 

“‘He’s as silent as if a stone had been put 
into his mouth,” mocked a peddler of 
crucifixes. 

“‘Poverty never lifts the head,’’ sneered 
the wine merchant from his doorway. 

“Wharf rat!” 

“Scarecrow!” 

“‘Imbecile!”’ 

“Yellow as a shaving!” 

‘Lean as a bat!” 

“Son of my Lord Nobody!” 

“Sell him for old rags!” 

Ismael’s sensitive mouth and strange, 
dreamy eyes only deepened their look of 
martyr melancholy. He had already 
ceased to be afraid. The safe roof-top up 
under the blue, with Gata purring on his 
knees—that was a life he had lived long 
ago. This was the daylight world that he 
had feared and shunned so long—a world 
of injustice, cruelty and pain. This mon- 
strous horror had trapped him now and 
all that he could do was to suffer, like any 
small, trapped creature, what he had to 
suffer, and be still. 

+ * * 

“OQ Godfrey! Did you ever see such a 
beautifulfchild! All that mass of curly 
hair, blacker than black, above those 
wonderful purple eyes! But what have they 
been doing to the darling? It is as if a 
Murillo cherub had been hurt in heaven.” 

“More likely he came down from his 
clouds, or played truant from his picture 
frame, and was hurt on earth. Don’t 
touch him, Ethel. Paugh! Cherub or 
not, he’s in a beastly mess. But he’s a 
ripping subject for the camera. There 
comes a last shoot of light. I’ll snap him 
for you. Stand aside there, you pictur- 
esque, garlic-eating loafers! Con su per- 
miso, senores. That fetches them every 
time.” 
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Click! The Rag Fair tiptoed and stared. 
The merry English lord and his golden- 
haired lady, so simpatica, had given the 
boy something and gone on. What was it 
they had given him? A peseta. Actually 
a peseta. The worth of ten fat dogs. 

But for Ismael it was not the silver coin, 
it was the comforting little touch of the 
wonderful lady’s hand that had again 
transformed the world for him. 

The ring of surrounding faces had taken 
on the look of respect due to the favorites 
of fortune. 

“The luck is with him.” 

‘My clothes are much better than his, 
yet nobody gives me a pesatita for my 
picture.” 

“Run after the rich lord, thou sluggard, 
and put thy handsome self before his 
magic box,”’ the gypsy bade her son, but 
the Rag Fair, suddenly changing sides, 
turned upon them with derision. 

Said the black beetle to her children: 
Praise God they are not ours! 

Said the black beetle to her children: 
“Come to me, my pretty flowers.” 


This copla, trolled out by a twinkle-eyed 
crone who was carrying her purchase, an 
enormous, bright-figured dish in which the 
olla for the whole family would be served 
that evening, clasped to her breast like a 
shield, roused the gypsy boy to impudent 
retort: 

“Fie on the old gossip! Have not she 
and my mother woven mats on the same 
threshold? Head white and brains yet 
to come!” 

Such disrespect to age brought rebuke 
from every side. 

“The son of the ass brays twice a day.”’ 

“When gossips fall out, they speak the 
truth.” 

“Of such a stick, such a shaving.” 

“Let the gypsies keep to their own side 
of the river. How shall hemp be twined 
with silk?” 

Away with you then 
After your hen! 


And the attitude of the crowd was so 
threatening that mother and son took to 
their heels, even their own rooster, squeezed 
too tight, snapping at them as they ran. 

Then the Rag Fair, in great good humor 
with itself, turned its attention once more 
to Ismael. 
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The boy’s pinched face was pallid now, 
but his eyes shone like blissful stars, for 
he could still feel the pitiful touch of that 
tender palm upon his hand. 

“Take!” said a young mother who, 
seated on an old leather-covered trunk 
studded with brass nails, was giving her 
crippled four-year-old his supper. She 
hung a twist of bread from the donkey’s 
nearly empty panniers on the tip of the 
child’s rude little crutch and held it out 
to Ismael. 

His small white teeth bit into the bread 
so hungrily that the ready charity of the 
poor for the poor was soon in active flow. 
The contributions of shrimps, olives, 
sausage and nut-candy made him a royal 
feast. The boy’s shy smiles and prodigious 
appetite well rewarded the givers. All 
the atmosphere had become social, friendly 
and neighborly. The sunset cast a flush 
down the long street, the stress of the day 
was over, and these petty traders began 
to pack away their various wares in green 
and yellow handcarts and big round bas- 
kets, all worn and broken on the edges. 

“But he is as ragged as Lazarus,” 
laughed a buxom peasant woman. ‘Take!’ 
And she tossed him a pair of warm stock- 
ings of her own knitting. 

“Take!”’ echoed another motherly soul, 
measuring his feet with various sizes of 
her grass-woven sandals, until she had 
fitted him to her complete satisfaction and 
to the admiration of all beholders. 

“Take!” chimed in a _black-bearded 
giant, who was sweeping down a regiment 
of garments from his line and, amid the 
bravos of the Rag Fair, he flung over to 
Ismael a pair of short trousers. 

“But the lad is not all legs,” protested 
a bulky priest, known to the Rag Fair 
as Father Hippo, short for hippopotamus. 
Setting Ismael up on a half-emptied book- 
stall, he turned the ragged little figure 
round and round till it staggered like a 
run-down top. 

“Tn the name of St. Martin, who divided 
his cloak with the beggar—in the name of 
St. Martin, who gives?” 
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An old man, very erect, in dust-colored 
suit and broad gray hat, his stock of goat- 
skins and sheepskins still hanging on the 
lines, came slowly forward and held out 
to Ismael a little kidskin coat, silky white 
with curly bands of rich red-brown. 

“Take!” he said. “It was made for my 
only grandson, whom God for my sins has 
hidden from my sight. He was plump 
as a chestnut, strong and big for his years, 
so that his jacket, child that he was, will 
not be too small, I think, for such a 
farthing candle of a lad as thou.” 

* ~ * 

But Ismael’s wondering eyes had turned 
from the fascinating jacket to pore on the 
kindly face of the old man who spoke in a 
voice that came out of the long ago. And 
suddenly that withered face went quite 
white. 

“Who art thou, boy? Thy mother’s 
name, what was it?” 

“Rosario Gomez, widow of Delgado, at 
your service.” 

“My dead daughter’s child! 
Ismaelito!”’ 

And the old man clasped the boy to his 
heart, kissing the thin face all over and 
over with the fervor of a St. Anthony, 
while the Rag Fair, delighted with the 
little drama, poured in a volley of jocose 
congratulations. 

“There’s everything to be found in the 
Fair, even to birds’ milk.” 

“Even to grandfathers.” 

“Don Ragamuffin has no more need 
of our odds and ends. He’ll have the pick 
of the puchero from now on.” 

“Drinking wine like a king, and water 
like an ox.” 

“Ay, an ounce of blood is worth a pound 
of friendship.” 


My lost 


“Bah! Reared by a grandfather, good 
for nothing.” 
“Nay, nay,” chided Father Hippo. 


‘Who doesn’t know a grandfather, doesn’t 
know a very good thing.” 

And Ismael, looking brightly up from 
that cherishing embrace, nodded his 


tousled head in rapturous assent. 








Mother of a a 


by Edward Alden Jewell 


NE afternoon late in August a 
man and woman strolled side by 
side along a bluff north of town. 
The bluff rose very loftily, 

and below it, upon a narrow beach strewn 
with boulders, fretted the surf of the sea. 
They pursued a path winding along the 
bluff’s summit, coming, now and again, 
upon furtive little groups of summer 
spooners, but being generally blessed with 
the solitude both desired. These two were, 
in reality, quite distinguished persons— 
at least according to the awed standard 
of the community. He was no less than 
the Baron von Ruckert. She was Mrs. 
Grayson Beardsley, and if you will take 
the trouble to delve into the records of 
Wall Street for that time you will discover 
that her husband was then one of the most 
influential of the bulls. But the little 
Maine town knew naught of this mysteri- 


ous wielder of ducats, for he could never be , 


lured away from the Street. 

It was the first meeting of Mrs. Beards- 
ley and the Baron since their month to- 
gether at Taormina, a winter since. Ah, 
there was a span of days never to be for- 
gotten! To Mrs. Beardsley, whose hus- 
band, after the manner of Wall Street 
husbands, had no time for her, the experi- 
ence had been delicious and quite wicked. 
A triangle, this, wholly of the old sort. 

He was undeniably suave and polished 
—the sort of remarkable creature ladies 
have a way of pointing out in drawing 
rooms of the more promiscuous variety. 
Talk? Well, of course there had been some 


talk in connection with the affair, though 
it principally lived upon the superbly 
virtuous lips of those less favored beings 
of her sex who were jealous, after the 
manner of ladies. That was a time to 
treasure and dream of indeed! A kind of 
brave, daring flash in an opal clouded to the 
point of uniform sombreness. She would 
tell herself that her life (she often phrased 
it so) “my life,” she would say, “was quite 
as lonely as life could be.” There was 
Bobby, of course. But Bobby was barely 
five. And you see Mrs. Beardsley, whose 
spirit was restless and romantic, hadn’t 
attained that distinguished degree of 
Spirituality which should permit her sit- 
ting down by the fireside to watch children 
grow up. 

Ah, the brief summer folly had been 
re-lived and re-lived; and, charmed with 
aloofness, her groping soul had dared to 
think quite fearlessly about the man who 
had once inspired in her a sense of fear, 
persistent if vague. Only a triangle. 
Perfectly, even ridiculously hackneyed, 
just like a thousand triangular frolics. 
Only Mrs. Beardsley was somehow rather 
deep, rather serious. Action was myste- 
riously bound up with reaction. A woman 
almost superbly spontaneous in crucial 
moments, she was a philosopher all through 
the intervals. Philosophy had thorns, 
after the manner of philosophy. A crown? 
Let us see. 

* * * 

Somehow as they strolled along the 

crest of that northward ledge, at whose 
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base the stillness of the sea was so fret- 
fully broken, it came over her, indistinctly, 
that the relations were different. It was 
like the vague, initial tremor of a sunrise. 
She had almost luxuriously permitted 
herself to speculate upon how he might 
appear to her should he some day come 
back—back again into that strange, inti- 
mate mystery which she called “her life.” 
Well, he had come back—actually. He 
had come to her once more. He seemed 
the same, then he seemed not the same. 
It was curious. To him, as was clearly 
apparent, they might be still at Taormina, 
enjoying a kind of miraculous resumption 
of their Sicilian romance. Yet to her this 
was different. Could she explain it? No, 
she could not. Whatever there was of 
alteration partook of a wonderful subtlety. 
But she did not, perhaps, realize that 
alteration in the soul of any woman must 
be subtle. 

And all the while the Baron talked on 
and on, his voice low and persuasive. 
The faint accent added distinction. He 
was, as a matter of fact, rather proud of 
the accent, after the manner of Barons. 
Yes, his talk was quite rich and honeyed, 
just as it was in Sicily. Then there were 
also the same swift glimpses of thoughts 
that seemed profound. There was the 
same wandering fancy, which would lead 
him hither and thither, so fruitlessly, 
through labyrinthine sentiment. That 
same hot and wasteful passion for expe- 
rience, which made him so like a moth 
sporting with flaming death. And as the 
Baron spoke on, Lo! the lady at his side 
was thinking how happily, after all, the 
past months had slipped by, despite the 
loneliness of “‘her life.’”” She could not tell 
what this strange doubt in her heart might 
be. “A motion of dawn, like a flicker of 
shade on shade” . . . Something had come, 
had come. Something had come and rested 
a moment. Now had it gone away? Like 
a bird, wing-strong and errant? Forever 

And at the foot of the cliff the 
sea spoke on also. 
* + * 

Now, while these important events were 
going forward out in the great world, 
Bobby, snug at home, was enjoying a very 
profound snooze before the fire. There was 
a fire on the hearth today because the 
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wind was in the north. Bobby’s chair was 
so huge that he could curl all up in it, like 
a pussy. The feline simile had even been 
invoked once by “company,” whereupon 
Bobby, knowing himself to be on exhibi- 
tion, had tried to purr, hiss, and meow, 
very obligingly, and all in a breath. This 
late August afternoon found him curled 
asleep, tired out from romping, after the 
manner of very small boys. 

Logs from a bough of the old apple tree 
snapped on the hearth. The bough had 
been lopped off in the Spring by the gar- 
dener, because there were no green leaves 
growing on it any more. Being dead, and 
Obviously of no further use in the world, 
the bough had to go. The sap was all 
dried up. So the logs flamed and snapped. 

Tilly came in from the kitchen, where 
she had put the kettle on to boil. Finding 
her small charge locked from the imme- 
diate likelihood of mischief, she took up 
her quaint work basket. Tilly was small, 
frail, Dutch—and very homely. Her eyes 
were large and her face was pale. Her thin 
hair was of the strangely indefinite color 
of pulled taffy. Tilly from Boskoop, living 
in the far-away America, often, as now, 
with the twilight nigh, finding her thoughts 
stealing softly back to the ‘fold country,” 
where there was someone waiting for her— 
someone to whom she would, herself, 
some day return. She bent over the white 
linen in her lap. The needle deftly came 
and went, leaving behind it the finest of 
hemming stitches. 

When Bobby stirred and woke, the place 
seemed to him most strangely still. This 
was a summer mansion spacious and high, 
and there was only one wee laddie living 
in it. Not a sound, now, save that of the 
fire’s snapping and the clock’s ticking. 
Bobby peered round the great chair, spied 
Tilly sitting by the window and called out 
in a very sleepy voice. So she folded away 
her work and came to him. Bobby knew 
exactly what he wanted to do next. He 
climbed upon a stool and reached down 
a very huge and very wonderful book. 
The book had gilt edges, and ribbons of 
many colors to mark the favorite stories. 
Hugging it tightly, the boy climbed up 
and up onto that familiar snowy plane, 
which was Tilly’s lap. And she read to 
him in her queer, slow way. Her English 
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was sometimes uncertain, but Bobby 
understood. Bobby gazed at the burning 
logs on the hearth—the logs which had 
once been an apple tree bough. And Tilly 
was really not thinking at all about the 
story she was reading, but away off beyond 
those pages with their bright pictures, 
clean back to the good “old country,” 
whither she would one day return. The 
two were engaged thus when Bobby’s 
mother and the Baron came in. 

Tilly, though not actually presented to 
the Baron, evinced the most violent aspect 
of embarrassment. She was perfectly 
terrified. And when the distinguished man 
quoted Homer, as he did directly, saying 
they had gone “‘in silence along the shore 
of the roaring sea” (and, of course, employ- 
ing Greek), Tilly simply ran straight out 
of the room, and only recovered her accus- 
tomed Dutch tranquillity in preparation 
of the tray of tea which she sent in by the 
maid. Tilly ever so much wished her 
mistress might be once and for all free of 
the Baron, whom she instinctively dis- 
trusted. She even wished, in her timid 
way, that she could do something about it! 
However, she preferred leaving them to 
their fate, whatever it might be, to facing 
another distressing personal encounter 
with the dreadful and disconcerting title- 
bearer. She ascended the servant’s stair, 
and thus reached the nursery, where she 
sat down, with all the resignation of Queen 
Katherine, to wait until her charge should 
be sent up. For Tilly, waiting was natural. 
She had always waited. Nevertheless, 
her mind was full of active thoughts. 
With her thoughts, as she triumphantly 
knew, even mighty barons could not 
interfere. 

Bobby, at length, after being petted 
rather stiffly by von Ruckert and caressed 
by his mother, who appeared to cling to 
him a moment, as though she would not 
let him go from her, was dispatched up- 
stairs with an “important message” for 
Tilly. This message, like that unwittingly 
borne by Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
resulted in his capture and detention. 
Alas, what advantage is taken of our youth 
and inexperience! How our trusting in- 
genuousness is betrayed! It was not the 
first strategy of which he had proved 
victim. 
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While from below was wafted up the 
occasional clatter of china over which his 
mother and the Baron conversed in low 
tones, Bobby was perforce content to let 
the world take care of itself, in that August 
twilight, and settled himself for an hour 
of adventure. After that would come 
bread and milk. Then bed. After all, they 
had not entirely triumphed over him; he 
had been circumspect enough to fetch up 
the precious book, blindly perhaps, follow- 
ing an impulse which advised his going 
fortified against emergency. So he turned 
the pages over and over in a very business- 
like manner, deciding (for this prerogative, 
at least, went unchallenged!) what story 
of them all should be chosen with which 
to conclude that day. 

x * - 

The tea was delicious. 

In the more sumptuous apartment down- 
stairs logs from the apple tree bough were 
slowly being converted into white ashes. 
It was a time for reverie and tender 
abstraction. 

Baron von Ruckert sighed luxuriously. 
Her drawing room—he had known in 
advance what it must be like—afforded the 
background of lofty culture his being 
seemed to require. In reminiscence steeped 
he his soul. 

“Those roses, those roses! You remem- 
ber? How they grew out in the garden? 
And how they clustered about that old 
stone bench under the trellis of the arbor? 
Trees and trees of them, by the gravel 
paths. And petals under your feet as 
you walked!” 

He spoke of a garden in Sicily. 

“*To look upon roses by moonlight,’ 
you said, ‘is to hear someone singing!’ ” 

She remembered. Yes, Mrs. Beardsley 
remembered. Only fancy what Grayson 
would have answered to such a sentiment! 
Really, it was poetic, wasn’t it? 

The bough snapped and the clock ticked. 

She poured him another cup of tea. 
What a strange thing “her life” was! 
She stepped softly to the doorway, where 
she listened a moment to the quaint voice 
of Tilly up in the nursery. 

“Someone has been gathering roses. 
There was one bud lying upon the gravel, 
carelessly tossed there. I gathered it up 
in my hands. . .” 
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She had reseated herself near the Baron, 
whose face just now reflected a kind of 
ecstasy. 

“To cut the bud which might have 
bloomed had you passed another way— 
that is to take a life!” 

His eyes, which had been abstractedly 
fixed upon a Corot, lighted fitfully by the 
fire, came back to hers. He started 
slightly, and she smiled to see how far 
away the roses had lured him. But di- 
rectly the roses were forgotten. Instead 
of roses there was a lovely woman. She 
was gazing into the fire. She was gazing 
at the fire much as Bobby had gazed at it. 
Much as Bobby. 

“You are wonderful!” he whispered. 

She smiled, then, dreamily. She did 
not at once withdraw the hand he had taken 
in his and carried so fervently to his lips. 

“Tell me,” she said very simply, “what 
do you mean?” 

“T love you!” he cried. “I love you 
more than I have ever loved in my life. 
I am indifferent to allelse. I have dreamed 
of you at night. All through long days 
I have thought about no one but you, 
my dearest, my dearest. I have tried to 
put you out of my life, telling myself it 
was all impossible. But I cannot, I 
cannot!” 

Her eyes looked into his restlessly, rest- 
lessly. And her hand trembled under the 
warmth of his own. Her husband was 
always in Wall Street. 

“You fascinate me still,”’ she murmured. 
“T don’t know what it is in you... ” 

The fire snapped and the clock ticked. 

A note almost of terror crept into her 
voice. She drew her hand away and rose, 
flushing. 

“Ton’t!”” she cried. And then, more 
huskily, ‘Don’t!’ Avoiding his eyes, she 
said, in a kind of wan way, “It’s absurd 
to think such thoughts... ” 

“The news of Jack’s victory soon spread 
over all the west of England’—in the 
great stillness of the house Tilly’s patient 
voice, though far off, was quite absurdly 
audible—“so that another giant named 
Blunderbore, hearing of it, vowed to be 
revenged on Jack, if ever he should light 
on him.” 

Bobby’s mother smiled faintly and 
crossed to the piano. She lighted some 
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candles there, and seated herself, running 
her fingers over the keys. She sang an 
old song, very softly. 

The Baron came over and stood beside 
her. 

“When you sing that,” he said, “‘it 
seems as though there were gates opening. 
Ah, the shining cities in a woman’s eyes!” 

But, queerly enough, she could think of 
nothing but the absurd Jack, going off 
after other and fiercer giants! 

“You are beautiful, just so. With your 
head raised—ah! How wonderful’’—he 
just whispered it. The word faded into 
the twilight. Then he continued in a curi- 
ous new vein: “Alas, that the moment 
can never recur! It will be gone, gone 
forever. And yet, to the spectator—to the 
spectator,” he mused, appearing to find a 
grain of comfort in the reminder, “‘perma- 
nence alone exists in fleeting impressions.”’ 

He had been talking about shining cities 
in a woman’s eyes. Now he was speaking 
of himself, his special introspections. 

om * + 

There was a silence. 

The woman’s hands had dropped into 
her lap. She was gazing past him, out of 
the window and across the garden—gazing 
at the sky. It was dark pearl. It had 
grown very cloudy. There had been a 
faint sunset glow, but there remained now 
only a few cold streaks of dying silver. 
The clouds, so strongly autumnal, were 
merging to form a vast, heavy, dusk- 
stricken night sky. 

The bough did not snap any more, but 
the clock ticked on and on. The apple 
tree stood in the midst of the garden, 
sturdy and flourishing. There was only a 
faint scar where the bough had been. Mrs. 
Beardsley sighed, and the Baron’s fingers 
trembled as they touched her sleeve. 

Faint and far off, the voice of Tilly: 

“Though here you lodge with me this night, 

You shall not see the morning light; 

My club shall dash your brains outright!” 

Then Bobby was heard clapping his 
hands with delight, and then there was a 
brief interruption in the narrative as they 
paused, evidently, to look upon a picture. 

“Come into town and dine with me 
tonight!” he whispered. “I have longed 


for you so. And I adore you!” 
He looked down at her with bright eyes. 
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He would have taken her in his arms, but 
she slipped away and crossed to the 
davenport, where she sat eyeing him keenly, 
almost triumphantly. 

“Don’t you see?”’ she said. 

“Dearest?” 

“How it’s all out of the question?” 

“Out of the question?” 

“The roses are gone, and with them has 
gone—” 

He would not let her finish. 

“Roses never die—such roses—if they 
are cherished! And even dead, they can be 
made to live again, like the widow’s son.” 

“Alas!” she sighed. 

“You have not forgotten. 
soon ceased, then, to care?”’ 

She uttered a short, soft moan. 

“You have not forgotten, and yet you 
say that the roses are gone!”’ 

He could talk with a mighty fervor 
about roses. He could look with a fine 
passion of pity upon the poor bud tossed 
on the ground to die. The tragedy of 
spent perfume and faded color he sensed 
almost with a frenzy of understanding. 
But the beauty of a woman’s soul abiding 
quietly at home, spending its store of ten- 
derness upon the wistful unfolding of a 
little life—that the Baron would tear and 
snatch away and desecrate, simply because, 
unlike the glowing flower, it never stirred 
his imagination, or roused compassion in 
his heart. 

There was a sudden new pleading in the 
man’s voice. He seemed grasping an 
ephemeral shade which was vanishing 
away like the mists on Mount Carmel. 


Have you so 
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“It has gone too far. I cannot live 
without you now. There may have been 
a time, but not now. Life holds nothing 
more.” 

Life has held nothing more for thousands, 
similarly perplexed. Yet people go on 
living. 

“Nothing for me,” he repeated, adding 
softly, ““What does it hold for you?” 

A little voice called down over the bal- 
uster in the hall where the clock ticked 
on and on: 

“Bobby’s having bread and milk, and 


There was whispered prompting. 

“Tilly brought mother a big bowl, too.”’ 

Then, after another brief, momentous 
pause, down came the final shaft: 

“Bobby’s waiting!” 

Tilly bore him off in triumph to the 
nursery. 

Mrs. Beardsley rose. Her eyes were 
suddenly happy. The Baron sighed as he 
rose also. 

“You won’t dine with me?” 

“Goodbye,” she said brightly. 

And she gave him her hand a moment. 

“This once?” he pleaded. 

But it was over. He knew he could 
never enter “her life’ again. 

“You see,” she said, as he thoughtfully 
took his hat and cane, “‘you see, I’ve an 
engagement which couldn’t possibly be 
put off. I’m going to eat bread and milk 
with Bobby.” 

That is precisely what she did, with 
keen, sweet relish, directly the door had 
closed on the Baron von Ruckert. 


DREAMS 


In life ’tis one thing to aspire 

Another to gain what we desire; 

But in that Isle of Dreams where each is king 
Even to reach the stars seems but a little thing. 


—Marie Richardson. 
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An Architect and Builder 
of the New South 


An Appreciation of the Late John Alanson Patten 
by James A. Metcalf 


YPICAL of the New South are the 
splendid men of affairs who have 
been its architects and builders. 
There are many of them whose 

business and professional careers have been 
closely interwoven with the marvelous de- 
velopments of the past quarter of a century. 
Patiently repairing the foundations which 
were broken and crumbled by the five 
years of destructive warfare, they have 
builded wisely and well, so that today 
Dixie lifts her head proudly in the sun- 
shine of material prosperity and civic 
pride. 

Pre-eminent among these empire build- 
ers stood John A. Patten, well-known 
business man and philanthropist of Chatta- 
nooga, whose sudden death in Chicago 
April 26 sent a throb of sincere grief to the 
hearts of many in distant cities and in 
obscure hamlets where this man’s unselfish 
and unobtrusive generosity had become 
known. 

Without doubt the tragic circumstances 
surrounding Mr. Patten’s death served to 
magnify the shock of the event. He was 
engaged in a life and death struggle with 
one of the most powerful and closely-knit 
commercial organizations in the land, the 
American Medical Association. It was 
for him most certainly “a life and death 
struggle,” for a successful outcome of his 
libel suit meant nothing less than the 
vindication of his life and character, and 
without doubt the strain and worry of two 
years’ fighting for that which meant more 
to him than life or business success con- 
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tributed largely to the ill health which 
culminated in physical dissolution. 

Even those who sought to discredit his 
business and smirch his life with the stain 
of insincerity through “legal means,’’ must 
have been moved by some sentiment of 
compassion—if they have the hearts of 
men—when he came to that turn in the 


‘road of life beyond which loomed only the 


mystery of the Unknown, while in the 
very crisis of his career—the issue yet 
undecided. 

With the suit in the federal court still 
pending as this is written I am estopped 
from an extended discussion of its issues, 
whose deviations I have closely followed 
for the past two years. But it may not 
be improper to state that there is far more 
involved in this litigation than the com- 
mercial interests of the Chattanooga 
Medicine Company, of which Mr. Patten 
was the managing partner, and that its 
outcome means much more than the hoped- 
for vindication of the one now deceased. 

Briefly stated, the journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association two years ago 
attacked the medicine manufactured by 
Mr. Patten’s company, which has been 
a household remedy in half the states for 
more than forty years. Not content with 
declaring the medicine a fraud, resorted 
to only because of its alcoholic content, 
the journal in question attacked John A. 
Patten in connection with his relation to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, wherein 
he had been elevated to the highest position 
attainable by a lay member. After the 
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JOHN ALANSON PATTEN 


journal had published a quasi-retraction, 
disclaiming intention to reflect on Mr. 
Patten’s church relations, it renewed the 
attack even more bitterly than before, 
and this man who loved peace as he loved 
his fellow-men, reluctantly resorted to 
the courts for protection against his ene- 
mies. A whole volume might be written 
concerning the coincident and attendant 
activities of certain churchmen in the 
furtherance of a propaganda which has 
many aspects of a far-reaching conspi- 
racy to ruin the reputation and wreck the 


carefully built-up business of one of the 
South’s best men. 

In February a suit involving the same 
issues came to a mistrial in the Federal 
court in Chattanooga when two jurymen 
professed illness as a ground for being 
excused from further consideration of the 
case, which was then in full swing. These 
two talesmen were thereupon excused. 
Mr. Patten’s attorneys at once professed 
their willingness to proceed to a conclusion 
of the case with ten jurors in the box, but 
attorneys for the defense refused to consent 
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to this. They were within their legal 
rights, independent of any possibly natural 
surmises or conclusions, and the case was 
accordingly reset for the next term. The 
Chicago case, involving virtually the same 
issues, though naming other parties de- 
fendant, was begun March 21 and was still 
dragging its weary way through legal mazes 
when death laid its hand on the man most 
vitally interested. Mr. Patten did not live 
to hear his own side of the case presented 
in court. 

Looking back over a rather varied news- 
paper career of nearly twenty years, which 
brought me in touch with many eminent 
men in various parts of the country, I can 
truthfully say that John A. Patten was in 
every way the most ideal man I have ever 
known. I knew him intimately, especially 
during the most stressful period of his life, 
when it might have been expected that his 
reserve strength of patience and fortitude 
and kindliness would have become ex- 
hausted. But, while plainly suffering all 
the agony of a sensitive nature exposed to 
an attack of character-assassination, he 
never for an hour or a moment lost his 
almost perfect equipoise. 

He was big of heart and broad of mind. 
His name was synonymous with educa- 
tional development and material progress 
throughout a large section of the South. 
He was never so pre-occupied with business 
cares that he would not lend an ear to the 
cry of distress or the appeal of charity. 
He gave not only of his means, but of his 
mind, his time, his heart, himself. No 
movement for civic development in or 
about Chattanooga was ever undertaken 
without consulting him. His perception 
of facts and conditions was immediate, 
his judgment sound and almost infallible. 
The South will remember him, if for no 
other reason because of his distinguished 
labors in behalf of the Tennessee River 
Improvement Association. 

To attempt to enumerate the philan- 
thropic and civic development organiza- 


tions to which John A. Patten gave his 
time and thought and means would neces- 
sitate the naming of almost every such 
body existent in his home city. And it 
was no superficial, honorary connection 
he maintained with all these societies. 
He was both a leader and a worker, a 
helper and a builder. 

Though he became pre-eminent as a 
leader in Methodist affairs, his breadth of 
vision was not circumscribed by any 
narrow religious or sectarian prejudice; 
his liberal benefactions extended to the 
educational institutions of other denom- 
inations. The colored folk knew him and 
loved him because they found in him a 
real friend. The poor people of the moun- 
tain country idolized him because his 
ready sympathy had often realized and 
met their needs. And when his body was 
brought back to the city where he had been 
such an active factor for a quarter of a 
century, all classes and colors and creeds 
joined to pay reverent tribute to his 
memory. A proclamation of the mayor 
of Chattanooga caused the stores to close 
during the funeral hour. The thousands 
who found it impossible to gain admission 
to the church where eloquent words pro- 
claimed the passing of the city’s best loved 
man, patiently lined the streets to watch 
the long funeral procession take its way 
to Forest Hill cemetery. An honor guard 
of the city police accompanied the casket 
to the place of sepulture. The city and 
county schools were closed out of respect 
tohim. The flag on the county court house 
was at half mast. 

More than one prominent citizen of this 
section has remarked of late: “John A. 
Patten will be more truly missed than 
any other who might have been taken.” 
That seems to represent the consensus 
of opinion among his home folk. They 
knew him best. When it comes to the 


passing of correct judgment on the real 
character of John A. Patten it matters 
little what others may say. 








The Philippines and the 
United States 


by Hamilton M. Wright 


Author of ‘““A Handbook of the Philippines’’ and for three years editor-in-chief of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 


WIDELY travelled merchant of 
the Netherlands who is well in- 
formed upon American condi- 
tions and who has unbounded 

admiration for American initiative was 
amazed at the assertion, so frequently 
repeated in Congress during the last few 
years, that the Philippines are a source of 
peril to the United States. 

“Impossible. This bugaboo rests upon 
a bubble,” said he. ‘Other countries 
would highly value the Philippines as an 
asset in the development of trade. If 
the islands are a danger to the United 
States, would they not prove an equal 
danger to any non-Asiatic nation that 
might hold them? Are the Dutch East 
Indies a danger to the Netherlands? Are 
its possessions in Indo-China a danger to 
France? Is the little island of Hongkong 
a peril to Great Britain, or is British North 
Borneo, for some years administered by a 
semi-private corporation, a weak spot in 
Great Britain’s vast chain of possessions in 
the Orient? On the contrary, these pos- 
sessions are a vast source of trade and give 
rise to much other commerce with the 
Orient. By any European nation, even 
the weakest, the Philippines would be 
regarded as a source of strength and 
profit. To surrender a possession because 
you fear its capture is a thought not enter- 
tained in Europe. The American view- 
point for the release of the Philippines 
fails to coincide with that of the European 
countries with colonies in the Orient. 

“The trouble is not in the Philippines; 





it lies in America. When you speak of 
the weakness of the Philippines you mean 
the weakness of the American garrisons and 
of the Navy. The Spanish navy was de- 
feated by America, and yet Spain held 
the islands for more than three hundred 
years without fear. Holland, which has 
but a fraction of the wealth of the United 
States, finds one of its principal resources 
in the Dutch East Indies. 

“The Philippines have helped pull 
America out of her insularity into the 
world,” he continued. “The possession of 
these islands is a tremendous asset to 
America in international diplomacy. You 
are in better position to ask for the open door 
and your share of trade with the Orient.”’ 

This is the view of many foreigners. 
Our proposed abandonment of the Philip- 
pines seems based upon the fear that Japan 
may take the islands. Japan, however, 
has a very similar tropical possession in 
Formosa, which is far from having been 
thoroughly exploited and it is exceedingly 
doubtful if she would care to undertake the 
vast burden of the administration of the 
Philippine Archipelago. Moreover, Japan 
has demonstrated her solicitude to culti- 
vate the good will of America. The 
millions paid annually for Japanese tea 
and silks alone is an important asset in the 
trade for the carriage of which the Japanese 
have invested millions in liners plying 
between San Francisco, Seattle and the 
Orient. The Japanese Exhibit at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition was the most 
costly ever displayed by an Oriental 
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nation in the west. The Japanese Com- 
missioners were generous in cultivating the 
friendship of. Americans and of all Exposi- 
tion visitors. It is not too much to say 
that the entire Empire took pride in the 
magnificent showing at San Francisco. 

Yet if Japan can take and retain the 
Philippines, she can also take Hawaii. 
In fact, it is possible that she could capture 
Hawaii much more readily than the 
Philippines, since there are more than 
seventy thousand Japanese in the Hawaiian 
islands, many of whom served in the 
Russo-Japanese war. No one urges that 
America should abandon the Hawaiian 
Islands, yet the Kanakas have rapidly 
disappeared under the refinements of civil- 
ization, while the Philippine population 
has increased under both Spanish and 
American rule. If Japan should take 
Hawaii she would come dangerously near 
to landing a force upon the Pacific Coast, 
interrupting railroad communications and 
holding the coast for a considerable time. 

To a fleet with the ability to defend 
Hawaii and the coast from landing parties, 
the Philippines would form a source of 
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strength, a naval base for aggressive 
movements in the Orient. The question 
arises: What would Japan or any other 
nation do with the Philippines? One of 
the problems she would certainly face 
would be a revolution. This would assume 
serious proportions. There are thousands 
of Filipino youths trained and disciplined 
in the use of arms in the Philippine Scouts, 
or native troops, and -the Philippines 
Constabulary, the soldier police. The 
mountain trails, jungles, swamps and 
forests are well adapted to guerilla war- 
fare, and facing a better disciplined and 
equipped force than did America, it would 
require several years for the most valorous 
armies to put a complete end to all warfare. 
In the meantime the Spanish, American 
and other foreign merchants who would 
have transferred all their negotiable se- 
curities to other countries before the out- 
break of the conflict would withdraw from 
the islands. The American public school 
system would, of course, not be main- 
tained. All enterprises would languish. 
Then, indeed, would the Philippines be 
an unhappy country. 
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gs has a little account book, and each little thing we do 

Is entered and recorded against us ’til the account is sent home to you. 
The things we said that we should have said, the things we might have done, 
The deeds we did, the things we hid, and the laurels, unfairly won; 

Each one in its proper order and each in its proper space 

Is filed away for future use in Life’s vast reference case. 

And when the account is balanced, and the bill sent in to be paid, 

You can’t put it off ’til tomorrow, you can’t say the bill’s mislaid; 

You’ve got to settle your debt in full, to the smallest part of the cent, 
And you can’t get your bill receipted, by saying that you repent. 

You’ve got to pay without delay, and there’s none taken off for cash, 

And you can’t get out of that final debt by letting your business smash. 
The things you said about others, the harm you have done to them, 

The coin you gave to the beggar, and the good you have done for men; 
The things that you’d forgotten, the tasks you’d left undone, 

Each will be remembered, and be paid for, one by one. 

So don’t you think it better, in an off-hand sort of way, 

To add more on the “Credit” side, before that settling day; 

So that, when the books are balanced, and a bill made out for you, 

The figures at the foot of the column will show there’s nothing due? 


Copyright, Hamilton Roberts 


—Tyndal Keene. 
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GreEAT AMERICAN HumoristTs 


Melville D. Landon 
(Eli Perkins) 


Epitor’s Note.—Among the best known humorist lecturers living years ago was Melville D 
Landon, known as Eli Perkins. He was born in Eaton, New York, in 1839, and died in New 
York City in 1910. Eli Perkins’ witty and humorous articles would fill volumes, and his name 
has gone down to posterity becoming brighter and brighter as the people find out what a vast amount 
of good literary work he did. The aim of Mr. Landon in his lectures was to convey truth as well 
as to produce laughter. His sharp distinction between wit and humor is consistently and strongly 
carried through his lectures and writings. Heretofore, humor has usually been placed over wit. 
Mr. Landon proved that wit is more intellectual than humor. He separates satire and ridicule, 
showing that satire is to kill error, while ridicule is to kill truth. A portion of his famous lecture 
on “The Philosophy of Wit and Humor’? is here given: 





ADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Before 
making any remark on the subject 
of “Wit and Humor,” we will first 
ask the simple, natural questions, 

What are “Wit and Humor”? What is it 
that produces laughter? Here we all laugh 
a hundred times a day; now, I say, what 
is it that produces this laughter? 

I know the old rhetoricians, Lord Kames 
and Whateley and Blair and Wayland, all 
tell us that “wit is a short-lived surprise” — 
that laughter is always produced by a 
“short-lived surprise’—and there they 
stop. But that is a false definition. 
False? Prove it! If wit were a “‘short- 
lived surprise,” as they say, that is, if 
laughter were caused by a “short-lived 
surprise,” then those railroad passengers 
who pitched over Ashtabula bridge must 
have screamed with laughter—for it was 
a “short-lived surprise.” 

Now, as we never laugh at a perfect 
thing, we never laugh at the climax in 
rhetoric. The climax is a perfect sentence; 
but we do all laugh at the anti-climax, 
which is a deformed sentence—a case where 
that same perfect sentence runs right 
against a post and breaks off. 


As good an example of the anti-climax 
as I know of occurred over in New Jersey 
the other day. A good old colored clergy- 
man was describing a storm, and he pic- 
tured it something like this: 

“The winds howled like the roaring of 
Niagara; the thunder rumbled and grum- 
bled and pealed like Vesuvius laboring 
with an earthquake; the lurid lightnings 
flashed through the sky like—like—sixty!”’ 

Now, if that comparison had been com- 
plete, there would have been no laughter. 
What did we laugh at? We laughed at 
deformed rhetoric. The deformity causes 
both the surprise and laughter. Without 
it there could be neither. 

All the dialects, too—the Dutch dialect, 
Irish dialect and negro dialect—are funny. 
And why? Because they are a language 
deformed. I could tell you a simple story 
in plain English, and you wouldn’t smile at 
all, and then I could tell that same story in 
an Irish, Scotch, Dutch or negro dialect, 
and you would all burst out laughing. 
So, if ever you have a story that isn’t 
funny enough to suit you, put it into any 
dialect that you can command, and you'll 
double the fun of it. To illustrate the fun 
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of dialect: One frosty morning I met a 
German, shivering with the cold, and 
remarked: 

“Hans, you have frozen your nose.” 

“Nein, he froze hisself, Mr. Berkins.” 

“How did it happen, Hans?” 

“T no understand dis ting. I haf carry 
dot nose dese fordy year, unt he nefer 
freeze hisself before.” 

The case of an Irish waiter, who jerked 
his finger out of a box of turtles, and held 
it up in great pain: 

“What are you doing there, John?’ I 
asked. 

“TI wor investigating.” 

“Investigating what?” 

“T wor trying to see which was the head 
and which was the tail ov that baste over 
there in the corner ov the box.” 

‘What do you want to know that for?” 

“I’ve a curiosity to know whether I’ve 
been bit or stung.” 

* * x 





Scotch dialect is always dry and funny: 

“Dae ye ken,” said a member of the 
Newark Caledonian Club, as he walked 
homeward from church with a fellow- 
countryman, “dae ye ken, I think oor 
minister’s in the habit o’ gemblin’?”’ 

“What gars ye think that?” 

“T’ll tell ye, Sandy. Ae Sunday no lang 
ago in his prayer instead o’ saying, ‘O, 
Thou who hast the hearts of kings in Thy 
hands,’ he prayed ‘O, Thou, who hast the 
king of hearts in Thy hands.’ What dae 
ye think o’ that?”’ 

The Hebrew dialect is funny because it 
is simple, and every one can understand 
it. Yet many Hebrew stories would be 
ruined if told in good English. For 
instance: One day I met my friend Jacob 
from Chatham street. He looked very sad, 
and I said: 

“Why so gloomy this morning, Jacob?” 

“Ah, my poor leetle Penjamin Levi— 


he is tead!’’ 
“Dead? You surprise me. How did 
that happen?” 


“Vell, you see, my leetle Penjamin he 
vas at der synagogue to say his brayers, 
and a boy put his het at der door and gries, 
‘Job Lot!’ and leetle Penjamin—he vas 
gilt in der grush.” 

The Chinese dialect, or pigeon English, 
is always funny. 
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Mrs. Van Auken, of Fifth Avenue, 
recently employed a Chinese cook—Ah 
Sin Foo. When the smiling Chinaman 
came to take his place, Mrs. Van Auken 
asked him his name. 

“What is your name, John?” com- 
menced the lady. 

“Oh! my namee, Ah Sin Foo.” 

“But I can’t remember all that lingo, 
my man. I'll call you Jimmy.” 

“Velly wellee. Now what chee namee 
I callee you?”’ asked Ah Sin, looking up in 
sweet simplicity. 

“Well, my name is Mrs. Van Auken; 
call me that.” 

“Oh! me can no ’member Missee 
Vannee Auken. ‘Too big piecee namee. 
I callee you Tommy—Missee Tommy.” 

The Italian dialect is sweet and laughter- 
provoking. A New York policeman thus 
accosted an Italian organ-grinder: 

“Have you a permit to grind this organ 
in the street?” 

“No. Meno habbe de permit.” 

“Then, sir, it becomes my duty to request 
you to accompany me—”’ 

“Alla righta. Vatta you sing?” 

The dialect of the dude we recognize 
as a deformed language. 

“Going widing today, Awthaw?”’ asked 
one dude of another. 

“Naw. Got to work, demmit.”’ 

“So sawy, deah boy. What is the—aw 
—blawsted job, eh?” 

““Maw’s written me a lettaw, and I’ve 
—aw—got to wead it befaw I can make 
another dwaft on haw. Did you evaw 
heah of such a boah?” 

“Nevaw, deah boy, nevaw.” 

* * * 

The deformed language of the colored 
preacher always produces laughter among 
the whites, while the colored auditors, who 
do not see the deformity, never dream of 
smiling. 

I heard a sermon once from a dear, good 
old clergyman, who had once been a slave 
in Maryland, and who had converted many 
souls. The words were often wrong, but the 
true spirit was there. I remember the old 


man started off with these words: 

“T takes my tex’ dis maunin’, bredrin’, 
from dat po’tion ob de scripter whar de 
Postol Paul p’ints his pistol to de Fenians.” 

He implored the thoughtless young men 
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to be kind to their fathers and mothers. 
“Don’t wed yerself to strange godeses,” 
he said, “an’ leave yer ol’ fadder an’ 
mudder to starve. 

“Why, bress yer soul, young men,” he 
continued, “I’ze got an’ ol’ mudder, an’ 
I hab to do fo’ her, ye see, an’ ef ’I don’t 
buy her shoes an’ stockin’s she don’t get 
none. Now, ef I war to get married, young 
men, I’d hab to buy des fings for my wife, 
an’ dat would be taking de shoes and 
stockin’s right out o’ my mudder’s mouf.”’ 

* * * 

Deformed words will always produce 
laughter. All the wit in Mrs. Malaprop’s 
and in Mrs. Partington’s sayings was 
caused by using deformed words. See how 
funny is a paragraph from that dignified 
man, Benjamin P. Shillaber. 

“Diseases is very: various,” said Mrs. 
Partington. “Now they say old Mrs. 
Haze has got two buckles on her lungs. 
Deacon Sempson has got tonsors of the 
throat. Aunt Mary Smith is dying of 
hermitage of the lungs, and now ‘Josh 
Billings’ finds himself in a jocular vein. 
New names and new nostrils everywhere!”’ 

Stammering stories are a species of dia- 
lect, and are funny on account of the 
deformity of the language. To illustrate 
a stammering story: 

I was lecturing up at Ballston Spa, and 
the chairman of the lecture committee, 
Major Stevens, who is a great stammerer, 
was rather late in calling on me at the hotel. 
When he finally came, I said: 

“Major, where’ve you been? 
you been?” 

“T’ve b—b—been down to, been d—d— 
down t—t—to—to—” 

“Where did you say?” 

“T’ve been d—d—down to 
Albany, the c—c—c—capital.” 

‘‘What have you been down to Albany 
for?” 

“Well, I wanted to get ’em to c—c— 
change the state con—consti—constitu- 
tion.” 

“Why, what did you want to change the 
New. York State constitution for?” 

“Because the st—st—state constitution 
g—g—guarantees to ev—ev—every m— 
m—man f—f—free s—s—speech, and I 
w—w—want it or I w—w—want the d— 
d—darned thing changed!’ 


Where’ve 


A—A— 
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There is another deformity, very pro 
lific of laughter—deformed grammar. To 
illustrate: I saw a little girl learning to 
read the other day. 

Said I: “Little girl, didn’t you have a 
hard time learning to read?” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘I did have a hard tim: 
—a very hard time learning to read, but 
I kept on learning to read—kept on learn- 
ing to read and bime-by I rode.” 

There is one other deformity which is 
a great source of laughter, and that is 
deformed’ logic, and where do we find 
deformed logic? 

Why, every single pun or conundrum 
that was ever made in the English lan 
guage is simply the deformed logic of 
Aristotle and Plato in another form, and 
those old Greeks used to laugh at the very 
same puns or conundrums that we do, and 
they laughed at them in the form of a 
syllogism, while we laugh at them in the 
modern form of the pun and conundrum. 
To prove this I will make a false syllogism 
and then change it to a conundrum. 

Syllogism: (Major)—Anyone whose sun 
never sets is immortal. 

(Minor)—A hen’s son never sets. 

(Conclusion)—Therefore a hen is im- 
mortal. 

The conundrum would be: Why is a 
hen immortal? Because her son never 
sets. 

Now this is a regular conundrum, but 
we can have a deformed conundrum. A 
deformed conundrum is a case where the 
conundrum kicks back, or where the 
answer is different from what you expect 
To illustrate: 

“What is the difference between your 
mother-in-law and a tree?” 

“IT don’t know. What is the difference?”’ 

“Well, the difference is this: A tree 
leaves every spring—and—and—”’ 

* * * 

Now where else do you find deformed 
logic? The- paradox is deformed logic. 
The paradox is a case where a sentence 
deforms its own thought. The thought is 
deformed. 

A man was trying on a new pair of boots. 
He pulled away—pulled away—pulled the 
straps off, and his friend said to him, 
“Why, George, you'll never get those 
boots on till you’ve worn ’em a spell!” 
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Again: A judge in Dublin asked an 
Irish policeman, “When did you last see 
your sister?” 

“The last time I saw her, my lord, was 
about eight months ago, when she called 
it my house and I was out.” 

“Then you did not see her on that 
occasion?” 

“‘No, my lord; I wasn’t there.” 

Again: At a crowded concert to hear 
Patti the other night, a young lady was 
looking for a seat. 

“Tt is a seat you want, Miss?’’ asked the 
Irish usher. 

“Yes, a seat, please.” 

“Indade, Miss,” said Pat, ‘I should be 
glad to give you a sate, but the empty 
ones are all full.” 

Again: An Irishman describing the 
trading powers of the genuine Yankee, 
said: 

“‘Bedad, if he was cast away on a deso- 
late island, he’d get up the next mornin’ 
and go round selling maps to the inhabi- 
tants.” 

Again: An Irishman boasted that he 
had often skated sixty miles a day. 

“Sixty miles!” exclaimed an auditor, 
“that is a great distance; it must have 
been accomplished when the days were 
longest.” 

“To be sure it was; I admit that,” said 
the ingenious Hibernian, ‘“‘but whoile ye’re 
standin’, sit down, an’ oi’ll tell ye all about 
Again: An Irish lover said, “It is a great 
comfort to be alone, especially when yer 
swateheart is wid ye.” 

Again: You all remember the trium- 
phant appeal of an Irishman, a lover of 
antiquity, who, in arguing the superiority 
of old architecture over the new, said: 

“Where will you find any modern build- 
ing that has lasted so long as the ancient?” 

Again: An Irishman got out of his car- 
riage at a railway station for refreshments, 
but the bell rang and the train left before 
he had finished his repast. 

“Hould on!” cried Pat, as he ran like 
a mad man after the car, “hould on, ye 
murthen ould stame injin—ye’ve got a 
passenger on board that’s left behind.” 

-Again: My wife’s cook was sick. She 
was sure she was going todie. It was the 
colic. 
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“Would you take anything, Bridget?” 
asked my wife, pouring out some bitter 
cordial. 

“Indade,” said Bridget, “I would take 
anything to make me well, if I knew it 
would kill me.” 

Again: ‘‘A man who’d maliciously set 
fire to a barn,”’ said Elder Podson, “and 
burn up a stable full of horses and cows, 
ought to be kicked to death by a jackass, 
and I’d like to be the one to do it.” 

Again: Two deacons once disputing 
about a proposed new grave yard, one 
remarked, “‘I’ll never be buried in that 
ground as long as I live!” 

“What an obstinate man,” said the 
other. “If my life is spared, I will.” 

Said Congressman Ben Eggleston, of 
Ohio, to Sam Cox, of New York, who was 
trying to tell him something about hogs: 
“You can’t tell me anything about hogs. 
I know more about hogs than you ever 
dreamt of. I was brought up in Cincinnati 
right among ’em.”’ 

Another instance of deformed logic, or 
the paradox, was the case of the two 
farmers who were talking about the sun 
and the moon. One was trying to prove 
that the moon was of more account than 
the sun. 

“How do you make that out?’’ asked his 
friend. 

“Why,” said he, “‘the moon shines at 
night when it’s dark, and the sun shines 
in the daytime when it’s light enough 
without it.” 

There is one other deformity that I will 
speak of, and that is deformed truth, 
hyperbole, extravagant statement, or, in 
plain English, lying. 

* + + 

To show you the fine dividing line 
between wit and humor—the invisible 
line—and how humor can gradually creep 
into wit through exaggeration, Mark 
Twain, in one of his books, has a chapter 
on building tunnels out in Nevada. He 
goes on for five pages with pure humor— 
pure truth. He describes those miners 
just as they are—describes their dialects, 
describes their bad grammar, describes 
the tunnel; but Mark can’t stick to the 
truth very long before he begins to stretch 
it a little. He soon comes to a miner who 


thinks a good deal of his tunnel. They 
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all tell him he’d better stop his tunnél 
when he gets it through the hill, but he 
says he “guesses not—it’s his tunnel,” so 
he runs his tunnel right on over the valley 
into the next hill. 

We see humor all around us-every day. 
Anyone can write humor who will sit down 
and write the honest truth. There is no 
imagination in humor, while wit is all 
imagination—like the tunnel. Humor is 
what has been; wit is what might be. I 
saw as good a piece of humor today as I 
ever saw in my life. I wish I had photo- 
graphed it. I would if I had thought that 
it could be so good. A dear, good old 
lady and her daughter came into the depot 
at Poughkeepsie. She wasn’t used to 
traveling, and was very nervous. Her 
eyes wandered about the depot a moment, 
and then she walked nervously up to the 
station window and tremblingly asked: 

“When does the next train go to New 
York?” 

“The next train, madam,” said the agent, 
looking at his watch, “‘goes to New York 
at exactly 3.30.” 

“Will that be the first train?” 

“Yes, madam, the first train.” 

“Isn’t there any freights?”’ 

“None.” 

“Isn’t there a special?”’ 

“‘No, no special.” 

“Now if there was a special would you 
know it?” 

“Ves,” 

“And there isn’t any—ain’t they?” 

“None.” 

“Well I’m awful glad—awful glad,” said 
the old lady, ‘“‘now Mariah, you and I can 
cross the track.” 

* * *” 

There is not a day. but what everyone 
in my audience sees something funnier 
than that. All you have to do is to describe 
it truthfully to make humor of it. 

Take the simple scene of two married 
women taking leave of each other at the 
gate on a mild evening and describe it 
truthfully and it will be humor. To illus- 
trate, two women shake hands and kiss 
each other over the gate and then com- 
mences the conversation: 

“Good-bye!” 

“Good-bye. 
soon.” 


Come down and see us 
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“T will. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye. Don’t forget to come soon.” 

“No, I won’t. Don’t you forget to com: 
up.” 

“I won’t. Be sure and bring Sarah 
Jane with you next time.” 

“T will. I’d have brought her this time, 
but she wasn’t very well. She wanted to 
come awfully.” 

“Did she now? That was too bad. Be 
sure and bring her next time.” 


“TI will. And you be sure and bring 
baby.” 
“T will. I forgot to tell you that he’s 


cut another tooth.” 

“You don’t say so! 
now?” 

“Five. It makes him awfully cross.” 

“T daresay it does this hot weather.”’ 

“Well, good-bye! Don’t forget to come 
down.” [Louder.] 

“No I won’t. Don’t you forget to come 
up. Good-bye!” [Still louder.] 

“Good-bye!” [Screaming.] 

“Good-bye!” [Yelling.] 

* * aa 

To illustrate how humor can run into 
the imagination and become wit: 

A young lady came into Alexander 
Weed’s drug store and asked him if it were 
possible to disguise castor oil. 

“It’s horrid stuff to take, you know. 
Ugh!” said the young lady, with a shudder. 

“Why, certainly,” said Mr. Weed, and 
just then, as another young lady was 
taking some soda water, Mr. Weed asked 
her if she wouldn’t have some, too. After 
drinking it the young lady lingered a 
moment, and finally observed: 

“Now, tell me, Mr. Weed, how you 
would disguise castor oil?” 

“Why, madam, I just gave you some 

“My gracious me!” exclaimed the young 
lady. “Why, I wanted it for my sister!” 

Now I will show vou how the wit and 
humorist do their work. I'll lift the veil 
right here. The humorist takes any 
ordinary scene, like the old lady in the 
depot, and describes it true to life. That’s 
all. Dickens used to go down into the slums 
of London and get hold of such quaint 
characters as Bill Sykes and Nancy. Then 
he used to watch them, hear every word 
they uttered—hear their bad grammar and 
dialect—see every act they performed. 


How many has he 
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Then he used to come into his room, sit 
down and write a photograph of what he 
saw and heard. And that was humor— 
truth in letter and in spirit. 

* } * * 

We have shown what wit and humor are, 
and now we come to satire. And what is 
satire? 

Satire is a species of wit. Satire is to 
exaggerate an error and make it odious. 
Nasby was a satirist. He always called 
himself a satirist—not a humorist. He 
never tried to produce laughter. His aim 
was to convince people of error, by exag- 
gerating that error so that they could see 
it. His mission was to exaggerate error, 
or overstate it, and make it hideous. So 
Nasby never told a truth in his life—in the 
newspapers. Of course he has told private 
truths at home—to his wife. Even the 
date of every letter Nasby ever wrote was 
an exaggeration. There is no such place 
as the “Confederate Cross-Roads” in 
Kentucky, no “Deacon Pogram’’—all an 
exaggeration! The mission of the satirist, 
I say, is to exaggerate an error. Why, you 
can kill more error with exaggeration in a 
week than you can kill with truth in a 
thousand years. 

Satire is used all through the Bible to 
kill error. Job used it—Elijah and our 
Savior—what cutting satire did our Savior 
use to call the attention of the Jews to 
their crimes. 

If I want to satirize the humbuggery of 
our jury system, I exaggerate a juryman’s 
ignorance, and then the people see it. For 
example: A Chicago lawyer was visiting 
New York for the first time. Meeting a 
man on the crowded street, he said: 

“Here, my friend, I want you to tell 
me something about this city.” 

“T don’t know anything about it,” said 
the hurrying business man, with a far- 
away look. 

“What street is this?” 

“T don’t know,” said the busy man, 
with his mind occupied and staring at 
vacancy. 

“What city is it?” 

“Can’t tell; I am busy.” 

“Ts it London or New York?” 

“Don’t know anything about it.” 

“You don’t?” 

“No.” 
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“Well, by Heavens, sir, you are the very 
man I’m looking for. I’ve been looking 
for you for years.” 

“What do you want me for?” 

“T want you to sit on a jury in Chicago.” 

7 + * 

Now we come to the hardest of all things 
to explain, and that is ridicule. And what 
is ridicule? 

Ridicule bears the same relation to the 
truth that wit does to humor—it is the 
truth exaggerated. Satire is to exaggerate 
an error till you see it and stamp it out; 
while ridicule is to exaggerate a truth, 
deform it and you laugh it out. With satire 
the error goes with a kick, while with ridi- 
cule the truth goes with a laugh. Ridicule 
is an awful weapon, because with it you 
can harm the truth. In fact the only way 
to harm truth is to ridicule it. Deny 
truth? That don’t hurt truth any. You 
will simply impeach your own veracity— 
kill yourself. But you can ridicule truth 
and, as the lawyers say, “laugh it out of 
court.” This is the reason why lawyers 
always use ridicule—in all law cases only 
one side is right; the other must be wrong; 
and the man who is on the wrong side, if 
he is a good lawyer, will not say a word 
about his side, but he will walk over to the 
right side, exaggerate it and “laugh it out 
of court.” 

To show you how lawyers ridicule the 
truth, to kill it: I attended a murder case 
a while ago in Akron, Ohio. It was a 
homicide case—a case where a man had 
accidentally killed his friend. This lawyer 
wanted to win the sympathy of the jury, 
and he told the jury, in a very pathetic 
and truthful manner, how bad his client 
felt. 

“O! My client felt so bad,” he began 
in weeping tones—“felt so bad when he 
killed his friend, the tears rolled down his 
cheeks; he knelt down by that fallen 
form!” 

Well, the jury knew that his touching 
pathos was true, and so did the other law- 
yer. Still he could not let it stand because 


it had touched the jury. What did ‘he 
do? Why, he took that true pathos right 
over on the other side, exaggerated it, and 
turned it into ridicule, and laughed it out 
of court. 

“Yes,” he said with exaggerated pathos, 
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“the did feel bad when he killed his friend. 
The tears did roll down his cheeks. He 
took off one boot and emptied it; then he 
cried some more; then he emptied his other 
boot; then he tied his handkerchief around 
his trousers—cried ’em full, boo—hoo!”’ 

In a moment he had that jury laughing 
at exaggerated truth and pathos. 

The truth was gone! 

One day, out in Sioux County, the ex- 
treme northwestern county of Nebraska, 
I met the professional homesteader. He 
stood by a prairie schooner, out of which 
came a stove-pipe. Behind was a cow and 
calf and two dogs. 

“Where is your home?”’ I asked. 

“‘H’nt got no house,” he said, as he kicked 
one of the dogs and took a chew of tobacco. 

“Where do you live?” 

“‘Where’d I live!’”’ he exclaimed, indig- 
nantly. “I don’t have to live anywhere. 
I’m marchin’ ahed of civ’lization, sir. I’m 
homesteadin’.”’ 

“Well, where do you sleep?” 

“Sleep? I sleep over on the Govern- 
ment land, drink out of the North Platte, 
eat jack rabbits and raw wolf. But it’s 
gettin’ too thickly settled round here, for 
me. I saw a land agent up at Buffalo Gap 
today, and they say a whole family is 
comin’ up the North Platte fifty miles 
below here. It’s gettin’ too crowded for 
me here, stranger. I leave for the Powder 
river country tomorrow. I can’t stand the 
rush!” 

* * * 

What is caricature? 

Caricature is wit with the brush. But 
there never was a caricaturist who ever 
produced laughter without deforming some- 
thing—either magnifying or minifying it, 
and whenever Tom Nast or Cruikshanks 
or John Leech or Hogarth, those splendid 
caricaturists, have produced laughter, they 
have had‘ to deform something—that is 
add imagination to fact. 

Now, suppose a true artist should paint 
a mule—a patient mule. A mule is patient 
because he is ashamed of himself. If he 
should paint that mule truthfully, you 
wouldn’t laugh. Why, I saw a mule 


painted in St. Petersburg, Russia, by that 
great animal painter, Shreyer, that sold 
for fifteen thousand dollars—a simple 
mule eating a lock of hay—while the 
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original mule from which he painted it 
you could buy for a dollar and thirty cents. 
No one laughed at that mule. They stood 
by it in mute admiration. They said, 
“what a master is this who can paint a 
mule like that.” They stood before that 
mule as solemnly and religiously as I saw 
the tourists standing before Raphael's 
Sistine Madonna in Dresden. But another 
artist, a witty artist, painted that mul 
and everybody was laughing at it. First 
- he painted the mule truthfully. No laugh- 
ter now. Then he looked for some salient 
feature of the mule that he could exag 
gerate. He didn’t take his wife with him- 
O, no, a man can see the main features of 
the mule! Smart man! Well, he took that 
main feature of the mule—that mule’s ear, 
and ran it up on through the trees, and the 
chickens were roosting on it. Then he 
took the other main feature and spread it 
around on the ground and the boys were 
skating on it. 
* + 7 

Never discourage the happy story- 
teller. I have listened many a time to the 
recital of a long story out of my own book! 
I didn’t ring the chestnut bell on the dear 
good soul who tried to make me happy. 
One of the greatest blessings ever given to 
man is that of laughter. I have seen many 
men who could create laughter, and who 
could enjoy laughter, but I have never 
yet heard anyone thank God for the blessing 
of laughter. The chestnutphobia is the 
thing we should avoid. The glorious sun- 
“shine is a chestnut, the sparkling water is a 
chestnut, the mother love is a chestnut, 
aye, happiness itself is a chestnut. The 
man who is afflicted with chestnutphobia 
would become tired of the harps of heaven 
after a thousand years, and long for an- 
other instrument. The new song would 
become old to him—he would yearn for a 
change of program. 

“O, rippling river of laughter, thou art 
the blessed boundary line betwixt the 
beast, and men, and every wayward wave 
of thine doth drown some fretful fiend of 
care! O, laughter, rosy-dipped laughter 
of joy, there are dimples enough in ,thy 
cheeks to catch and hold and glorify all 
the tears of grief!” 

“But the source of that river must be in 
the fountain of purity.” 














Organizing a National 
Political Convention 
by Flynn Wayne 


HE national committee of a 

political party constitutes what 

may well be termed the board 

of directors of the party organi- 
zation. As a rule it is a body of men, 
including one from each state, of keen 
intellect, broad business experience and 
expert knowledge of the economic as well 
as of the political side of affairs, which 
are of supreme interest to the American 
people. Upon the board of Republican 
party managers devolved the responsi- 
bility of arranging the preliminaries inci- 
dent to the organization of the Republican 
national convention of 1916 in Chicago. 
It is always of interest to the layman in 
immediate pre-convention days to know 
something of the personnel of the com- 
mittee whose acumen bears so strongly on 
the outcome of the campaign. 

Let us, then, present to you the members 
of the Republican National Committee; 
the men who, without parading in the lime- 
light, just go ahead with the routine work: 

The chairman, Mr. Charles D. Hilles, 
came into political life from the educa- 
tional field. He had been prominent in 
this line when he took a position in the 
Taft administration as Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, but had earlier enjoyed an 
intimate official connection with William 
McKinley, when that beloved leader was 
Governor of Ohio. From the Treasury 
Department he went to the White House 
as Secretary to the President, and left that 
position to become chairman of the 
National Committee following the re- 
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_nomination of President Taft in 1912. 


In private life he is a member of a firm 
representing in New York State one of the 
principal casualty and liability. insurance 
companies of the world. 

The Secretary of the Committee, Mr. 
James Burton Reynolds, was a newspaper 
man who gained his primary political 
education in the Massachusetts school. 
Several years ago he became Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, and from that 
position went on the Tariff Board, which 
was organized under the Taft administra- 
tion. He is an expert in customs matters 
and in tariff matters pertaining to the 
manufacture of textiles. He was elected 
Secretary of the National Committee after 
the convention of four years ago, and is one 
man who is supposed to know everything. 

Mr. George R. Sheldon, Treasurer, is a 
New York banker of prominence. In 
Mark Hanna’s day he was Assistant 
Treasurer of the committee under the 
veteran, Cornelius N. Bliss, and has served 
with ability in his work of planning and 
gathering ways and means. 

A familiar figure is Mr. William F. Stone, 
sergeant-at-arms, a Baltimorean, who has 
had long experience in his present capacity. 
His executive ability has been of marked 
character and equal to every emergency. 
He has served the government capably 
as an Official in the Baltimore branch of the 
Customs Service. 

Starting at the northeastern tip of the 
country, New England is represented on 
the committee by Colonel Fred Hale of 
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HON. JAMES BURTON REYNOLDS HON. CHARLES D. HILLES 








Secretary of the Republican National Committee, and Chairman of the Republican National Committee 
formerly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury associated :with’ William McKinley when governor of 
Ohio 





HON. GEORGE R. SHELDON HON. WILLIAM F. STONE 
Treasurer of the Republican National Committee, and Sergeant-at-arms. Mr Stone is from Baltimore and has 
a New York banker of prominence had much experience in his present position 
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laine, son of former Senator Eugene 
ule and a grandson of Zachariah Chand- 
r, one of the charter members of the 
epublican party. He is a lawyer, part 
vner of a Republican newspaper in Port- 
nd, and a prominent candidate for the 
nited States Senate at the coming 
ection. 
The Green Mountain State is repre- 
nted by Mr. Earle S. Kinsley, who re- 
ived his political training under former 
nator Proctor of Vermont, and was at 
1e time Secretary of the Republican 
State Committee. In private life he rep- 
sents several large insurance companies. 
From the Granite State is Mr. Fred W. 
tabrook, a man of large affairs in New 
lfampshire and New England. For many 
ars a shoe manufacturer, he has latterly 
‘en interested in copper and coal prop- 
ties. He is a director of the Shawmut 
National Bank, and is identified with many 
the great industries of his state. His 
idgment and experience make him one 
the strong men of the National Com- 








HON. FRED W. ESTABROOK 
Member of the Committee from New Hampshire. He 
identified with many large interests in New England, 
nd is one of the strong men of the National Committee 














SENATOR REED SMOOT 
Member of the Committee from Utah. He is chairman 
of the Committee on Rules, which will report on a 
revision of the committee rules at the next meeting of 
the National Committee 


mittee. Mr. Estabrook served on the 
committee in 1912 during all the contests, 
a period of about three weeks. He was 
also on the Credential Committee, being 
one of the few men to serve on both com- 
mittees, and was made a member of the 
committee to wait upon President Taft 
and notify him of his nomination, being 
also a member of the Executive Committee. 
In the Credential Committee, of which 
he is considered a floor leader, Mr. Esta- 
brook was on the committee to bring in 
Rules and read to the committee the first 
draft which precipitated the bolt in the 
1912 convention. 

The smallest state in the Union has 
called Mr. William P. Sheffield to respond 
on the roll call. He has made an enviable 
record as a member of Congress and is a 
lawyer of distinction. Before entering 
national politics, he was Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of his state. 

Judge William F. Henney of Connecti- 
cut succeeded Mr. Charles F. Brooker, 


‘ 
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Photo by Harris & Ewing 
HON. RALPH H. CAMERON 


Member of the committee from Arizona 


who was for many years one of the prom- 
inent leaders in national politics. Judge 
Henney is one of the powerful men on the 
committee and was at one time mayor of 
the city of Hartford. 

Former Senator Winthrop Murray Crane 
of Massachusetts is one of the most prom- 
inent business men of the United States, 
and has for many years been a leader in 
national affairs. He was elected Governor 
of Massachusetts three times and later 
served in the United States Senate, where 
he occupied an influential position. He 
began his career on the Republican 
National Committee in 1892, and was 
urged to accept the chairmanship both in 
1904 and in 1908. He is one man whose 
counsel is always sought in important 
movements on the political chess board. 

In the middle-eastern states we find 
General Coleman du Pont of Delaware, 
magnate of the powder industry, until he 
recently disposed of his stock in the great 
corporation that bears his name. He owns 
the majority of the stock in the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
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and is heavily interested in many larg 
business enterprises. He has been enthu 
siastically suggested as a business man’ 
candidate for President. 

When it comes to the Empire State 
there is always a feeling that the stat 
with the largest number of delegates count 
in every move. Mr. William Barnes, Jr 
is the New York member. A grandso: 
of Thurlow Weed and a graduate of Har 
vard, where he won honors in English, h: 
owns and edits the Albany Evening J ourna 
President Roosevelt appointed him 
Collector of Customs, and for several yeat 
he has been a forceful figure in nationa 
conventions of the Republican party. 

One of the best known figures in busines: 
as he is in politics in New Jersey, is M1 
Franklin Murphy. He is one of the lead 
ing varnish manufacturers of the country 
and has served two terms as Governor ot! 
New Jersey. A human interest side o! 
Governor’s Murphy’s personality is foun 





Photo by Hanson, Portland 
HON. FREDERICK HALE 
National Committeeman from Maine. He is the son 
of former Senator Eugene Hale, and is himself a promi 
nent candidate for the United States Senate. 
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n his long and distinguished career as a 
vader since the McKinley days. 

Mr. Henry G. Wasson is the member 
‘om Pennsylvania. He is a Pittsburgh 
uwyer and was allied with Mr. Flynn in 
the memorable fight against the “old 
uard” in 1912. He knows how Pennsyl- 
ania can roll up majorities if the issues 
ire presented with a solid front. 

Mr. William P. Jackson is the member 
rom Maryland. He was formerly United 
States Senator, is prominent in the lumber 
industry, and a man of large affairs 
enerally. Under his leadership the 
Republican party has made steady gains 
n his state. Senator Jackson has just been 
ompletely victorious in a harmony cam- 
vaign in which he insisted that the party 
hould nominate the candidate who would 
e acceptable to all Republicans and 
Progressives and who would thus have the 
greater probability of winning in the general 
election. 





HON. THOMAS F. MARSHALL 


Member of the National Committee from North Dakota, the state 
that held the first primary to elect a national committeeman. Mr- 


' 


United States 





Marshall was the first committeeman elected at a primary in the 


HON. ALFRED T. ROGERS 
ta LE. Member of the Committee from Wisconsin 


Mr. Chapin Brown, thie 
member from the District of 
Columbia, is a lawyer and one 
of the Executive Committee of 
the American Bar Association. 

We now pass to the Middle 
West, pausing on the way to 
mention Virgil L. Highland, 
member from West Virginia, a 
man whose political judgment is 
highly respected, and one who 
has done much to weld the con- 
flicting interests in the Republi- 
can party in his state in the last 
few years. 

Ohio’s member is Sherman 
Granger of Zanesville, a young 
lawyer whose father was a promi- 
nent Buckeye judge, and whose 
mother was a sister of Senator 
John Sherman and General 
William Tecumseh Sherman. 

Mr. James P. Goodrich of 
Indiana is a manufacturer who 
has been active in politics for 
many years. He is a member 
of the Executive Committee of 
the National Committee, and in 
the recent primary was nomi- 
nated for Governor by a plu 
rality of about ninety thousand 
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HON. WILLIAM§P. JACKSON 
Formerly United States Senator from Maryland, and 
now member of the Committee from that State 


The member from Michigan is Mr. 
Charles B. Warren of Detroit, president 
of the Board of Commerce of that city. 
He is a lawyer by profession, and is also 
identified with the automobile industry, 
He is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee and one of the aggressively strong 
young men in the party organization. 
Recently he was re-elected to the National 
Committee in a state-wide primary with- 
out opposition. 

Mr. Roy O. West of Illinois, also a 
member of the Executive Committee, has 
been in politics since he was little more 
than a boy. By profession a lawyer, he 
has held various local offices in Chicago, 
and for several years has been the chief 
lieutenant of Governor Deneen in Illinois 
politics. 

Alfred T. Rogers of Wisconsin is the 
law partner of Senator La Follette, and 
has been active in politics ever since he 
graduated from the State University. 

John T. Adams of Iowa, a member of 
the Executive Committee, learned politics 
under Senator Allison, and was manager 
of the latter’s affairs in a political sense 
up to the time of the Senator’s death. 





Aside from his effective work in politi 
Mr. Adams directs a large lumber busine: 
at Dubuque. Like Warren of Michigar 
Adams was recently re-elected to tl 
committee in a primary. 

Mr. E. B. Hawkins, of Minnesota, is 
prominent business man of Duluth, whe: 
he is identified with many large affair 

Mr. Thomas F. Marshall, of North D 
kota, though first of all a Republican, is i 
favor of Progressive Republican policic 

Mr. Charles H. Burke, of South Dakot 
served for many years in the House « 
Representatives. He was nominated f: 
United States Senator in 1914 and wa 
defeated by a small margin. 

Mr. Thomas K. Neidringhaus, of St 
Louis, is the Missouri member. He is 0:1 
the Executive Committee, and for man 
years has been active in the business an 
political life of his state. He is one of th 
largest manufacturers of granite ware an 
metal stamp utensils in the United State 
Several years ago he was a candidate fo: 
the United States Senate, opposing Richar 
Kerens in a historic contest that lasted 
until the Legislature adjourned. 

Mr. Fred Stanley of Kansas is a youns 
lawyer of pronounced ability, the son of 
former Governor of the state. 











HON. FRANKLIN MURPHY 
A leader in New Jersey politics, he represents that stat 
on the National Committee 


~ 
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Mr. R. B. Howell, of Nebraska, is a 
ivilengineer. He has been identified with 
he development of the water system in 
the city of Omaha. 

From the southern states there comes 
first, alphabetically speaking, Major Pre- 
ite D. Barker, of Alabama, one of the old 
tandbys of the committee. He is inter- 
ested in many business activities in his 
tate, and has been one of the striking 
figures at national conventions for a long 
term. 

Colonel H. L. Remmel, of Arkansas, is 
me of the leading bankers of Little Rock, 
ind was long associated with that wheel- 
orse Of Republican politics, General 
Powell Clayton. In December, 1913, Mr. 
Remmel was on the sub-committee of the 
National Committee that fixed the new 
pportionment for delegates to the Na- 
tional Republican Convention, and made 

strenuous fight against the plan for 
utting down the representation from the 
outhern states. 

Mr. Henry S. Chubb, of Florida, is a 
iccessful business man, who has been 
he leader of the Republican party in his 


+e 


ate for many years. 





HON. NEWELL SANDERS 
ver Senator from Tennessee is a member of the 
Executive Committee 








HON.F¥CHARLES HENRY BURKE 
Chosen to serve on National Committee to take the 
place of the late Hon. Thomas Thorson. Mr. Burke 
declined to be a candidate to succeed himself upon the 
Committee and will not be a member after the Chicago 

Convention adjourns 


Mr. Henry S. Jackson, of Georgia, is an 
Atlanta banker and real estate man. He 
is the son of the late Judge Jackson. Under 
his direction the Republicans have made 
substantial progress in an apparently 
invulnerable Democratic commonwealth. 
Mr. Jackson is vice-president of National 
Republican Leagues of Clubs, of which 
Mr. John Hays Hammond, of Massa- 
chusetts, is president. 

Mr. John W. McCulloch of Kentucky 
has large business interests, and has long 
been prominent in the politics of his state 
and nation. Prior to his election as a 
member of the National Republican Com- 
mittee from Kentucky in 1912, he had 
served as national committeeman on sev- 
eral occasions as proxy of the national 
committeemen. 

Louisiana’s member is Victor Loisel, 
who has been prominent in Republican 
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politics in his state for several years. He 
was formerly United States Marshal. 

Mr. Charles A. Spiess, of New Mexico, 
is a prominent lawyer who has specialized 
in mining litigation. 





Phot Me Studios 
HON. JAMES P. GOODRICH 


Mi eI Committee from Indiana 


E. C. Duncan, of North Carolina, is 
president of a bank at Raleigh, and was 
one of the receivers of the Seaboard Rail- 
road He has been a forceful political 
figure for many years, and under his lead- 
ership the Republican party in North 
Carolina had developed almost a majority 
position at the time the factional troubles 
came in 1912 

Mr. J. A. Harris, of Oklahoma, is an 
oil operator and real estate man, who has 
come prominently to the front in the last 
few year 

Mr. L. B. Moseley, of Mississippi, is 
clerk of the United States Court in that 
state, and for a long time has been recog- 
nized as the Republican leader there. 

Mr. Joseph W. Tolbert, of South Caro 


lina, is a farmer. For a great many years 
he has been active in the Republican party 
affairs in his state, and in the national 
deliberations of the organization 
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Senator Newell Sanders of Tennesse: 
has made a great success as a manufac 
turer of agricultural machinery. He is 
member of the Executive Committee, an: 
a man whose judgment is highly regarde 
by his colleagues. 

The Texas member is Col. H. F. Ma 
Gregor, of Houston, who is a native of New 
Hampshire. He achieved distinction i: 
1912, by defeating the late Cecil Lyon in 
very bitter contest. He is an energeti 
worker for Republican principles and woul 
like to see the National Committee mec 
yearly and do something rather than wait 
for the four years to roll around. He thinl 
that with proper constructive work, th 
Republican party in the South could bi 
organized upon a winning basis. 

From Virginia comes Alvah H. Martin, ; 
member of the Executive Committee, an: 
another of the exceptionally astute leader 
of the party. Mr. Martin is a banker at 
Norfolk and has other extensive busines 
interests. 

Mr. Ralph H. Cameron, of Arizona 
formerly was the territorial delegate and 
remains an aggressive Republican throug! 


the ups and downs of his party. Despit 





HON. WILLIAM BARNES, JR 
Phe mitteeman from New York has long beet 


ful figgut n National Conventior 
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COLONEL H. L. REMMEL HON. H. F. MacGREGOR 
he Arkansas member succeeded General Powell Member of the Committee from Houston, Texas, 
ayton in 1913, and was re-elected for the next four who predicts that the South is ripe for a political 
irs at the Republican State ¢ V ion revolution, and says that it is only through lack of 
Little Rock in April, by a risir interest on the part of the Republican organizatior 
that the South does not make a better showing i1 
the Republican column 








GEORGE E. PEXTON HON. HENRY S. JACKSON 
Member of the National Committee from Wyoming Elected member of the Committee from Georgia in 
912 
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HON. WINTHROP MURRAY CRANE 


ng Massachusetts on the Committee. Three times governor of the Bay State and United States 
Senator, he has long been a leader in national affairs 
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HON. V. L. HIGHLAND 
Member from West Virginia, who was a delegate 
to the Republican National Convention in 1904, 
hairman of the Republican State Committee, 1908- 
1912, and was elected member of Committee at 
eeting of Republican National Committee held at 
Washington in December, 1915 


the depression in committee work under 
the Democratic regime, he has been able 
to turn over to the party a united organ- 
zation in the state which he delivered into 
the Union. Arizona is strictly in the 
Republican column, and will be so counted 
in the electoral college. 

Coming to the mountain and western 
there is Dr. Hubert Work, 
of Colorado, who two years ago made a 
fight for the United States Senatorship, 
in which he defeated by narrow 
margin. 


George E. 


Oast States, 


was 


Pexton, the member from 
Wyoming, is a physician, and knows the 
onditions of his state. 

member 


He was appointed 
of ‘the National Committee by 
Mark Hanna to succeed Judge 
Willis Van Devanter, and has been quad- 
rennially re-elected since 1902. 

Thomas A. Marlow, of Montana, is 
me of the leading bankers in Helena. 
He has been an active Republican worker 
or many years. 

The Utah member is United States Sena- 


Chairman 
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tor Reed Smoot of Utah, whose political 
sagacity is second only to the statesman- 
ship he has developed, particularly in 
tariff matters, since he took his seat in the 
Upper House of Congress. Senator Smoot 
is chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
which are to report on a revision of the 
rules of the committee at the opening of 
the next meeting of the National Com- 
mittee. The other members of the com- 
mittee are John W. McCulloch of Ken 
tucky, E. B. Hawkins of Minnesota, Newell 
Sanders of Tennessee, H. F. MacGregor 
of Texas, and H. B. Maxson of Nevada. 

Mr. John W. Hart is the member from 
Idaho. For many years he has 
president of the Idaho Senate. His private 
interests are those of a ranch owner. 

The committeeman Nevada is 
Mr. H. B. Maxson, who has been connected 


been 


from 


with state and national politics for over a 
quarter of a century, and yet might be 
called a young man. He received his post 
graduate course under the tutelage of 
Marcus A. Hanna in 1896 in the McKinley 


campaign. He was the regular Republican 





COL. H. B. MAXSON 
Ready for work—the only committeeman we show 
with his hands in his pockets 
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HON. ALVAH H. MARTIN 
Mer f the National Committee from Virginia 
candidate for Congress from Nevada in 


1908, but went down entire 


satisfaction of 


with the 
Republi in party with the 


increasing the Republican vote twenty-five 


percent. He was a delegate in the National 
Convention at Chicago in 1904 that nom- 
inated Roosevelt; returned home and 
helped carry the state for him. He was 
also delegate in 1908 when Taft was nom- 
inated. He was National Committeeman 


in 1912 and was connected with the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Committee 
from January 1 


sent by the 


September when he was 


government to Panama as 


uperintendent on the Pacific Division of 
the Panama Canal. He returned home 
when the locks were completed, like Cin- 


cinnatus, to 
Nev ida 

On the National Committee he served 
as Secretary on Rules in 1904. 


take up his work again in 


He is now 
members of the National 
appointed by Chairman Hilles 


one of the five 


Committec 
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at Washington, D. C., on the Committ 
on Rules and Organization for the 191 
Convention. He is one of those zoo 
souls whose modesty forbids even met 
tioning his matrimonial experiences, a 
though he is located in Reno. 

Mr. Ralph E. Williams, of Oregon, 
member of the Executive Committee, is 
Portland banker. 
term on the 


He is serving his thi: 
National Committee, havi 
been re-elected two years ago in a stat 
wide primary. 
Mr. Samuel A. 
state, 


Mark 


Perkins, of Washingt: 


was associated in business wi 


A. Hanna before the latter beca1 
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HON. CHARLES B. WARREN 
Member of the National Committee and also 









member of the Executive Committee. In the recer 
tate-wide primary for member of National Commit 
ter 1 Michigan, Mr. Warren polled 160,539 vote 
iga the re ve candidate who polled 1,997 
The vo Mr. Warren was larger than th 
cast fo d and William Alden Smith cor 
bined as candidates in the Presidential Preferent 


h was held on the same day 
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HON. L. B. MOSELEY EARLE S. KINSLEY 
Member of the Committee from Mississippi The member from Vermont, who was elected to the 
committee after the 1912 conventior 
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HON. ROY O. WEST 
Elected to the Republican National Committee in 
1912, and one of the most active members of the 
Committee in accomplishing reforms in rules 


HON. HUBERT WORK 


Committeeman from Colorado; re-elected in 1916 
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HON. JOHN W. McCULLOCH HON 
National Ci n from Kentucky, who has Member of the National Committee from Iowa. H 
been acti 1 with the Republican party is also a member of the Executive Committee 
ce 1881 


. JAMES A. HARRIS Photo by Pirie MacDonald 


National Committeeman from Oklahoma. He was HON. SAMUEL A. PERKINS 
chairman of the Republican State Committee from Representing the State of Washington on the National 
1910 to 1912 Republican Committee. He was once a business 


associate of Mark A. Hanna 
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FIDDLER, WHAT DO WE PAY? 


prominent in politics. 
successful newspapers in his state, and 
s aggressively active as a party man. 

Mr. P. A. Stanton, of California, is a 
Los Angeles lawyer, and for several years 
was Speaker of the State House of Repre- 
sentatives. During the Roosevelt adminis- 


He owns many 


tration Mr. Stanton was of valuable 
service to the Federal Government, in 
connection with the attempted anti- 
Japanese legislation in California. 

From the outlying possessions there are 
William S. Bayliss of Alaska, prominently 
identified with development and politics. 
Colonel H. B. McCoy of Manila, repre- 
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senting the Philippines; Charles A. Rice 
of Hawaii, who has large sugar plantations, 
and S. Behn of Porto Rico, a leading mer- 
chant. 

The wide variety of professions and 
occupations represented in the Republican 
National Committee indicates how closely 
allied are the representatives of the organ- 
izers of a national political convention to 
the people of the party they represent. 
The business genius and program of the 
party cannot be dissociated from the 
organization that serves as a steering com- 
mittee in organizing and launching a 
Presidential campaign. 


FIDDLER, WHAT DO WE PAY? 


BY WILL D. MUSE 


(>*? where the white lights gleam and glare, 
Out where the great throngs pass; 
Out where the Devil has set his snare 
Deep in the brimming glass— 
There where we dance till the break of day, 
Fiddler, what do we pay? 


What is your toll for the time you spend, 
And the rollicking music you make? 








What do you charge at a short life’s end 
For the thousands of hearts you break? 
What will you claim in the dawn, cold gray? 

O fiddler, what must we pay? 


Is it the best that life has kept 
Out of its garnered youth, 
Washed by tears sad eyes have wept, 
To blind us against the truth? 
Will you take all we have prayed for, say 
O fiddler, what shall we pay? § Bean 
s 


Hands that reach toward the paling west, 
Lips that are dumb with pain; 

Ashes of hopes which were life’s own best, 
Tears like the falling rain— 

Death! we wait in the dawn, cold gray, 
O fiddler, come, take your pay. 
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A Leader in 
Rural Credits Reform 


by Mitchell Mannering 


OO often men in Congress scatter 
their efforts all over the legis- 
lative pasture, and therefore fail 
of accomplishing important re- 

sults. This is an age when specialists pick 
the fruit and gain the big successes in 
civic, commercial and political life. The 
man in Congress who knows his subject 
thoroughly, and believes in it, is sure to 
make his influence felt. Representative 
Dick T. Morgan of Oklahoma, is an illus- 
tration of the leadership that naturally 
falls to the man who can be depended upon 
to speak authoritatively on a particular 
subject. Mr. Morgan has a more com- 
prehensive knowledge of land credits than 
any other man in the House, and he is a 
leader among a group of men in the legis- 
lative branch of the government deter- 
mined to place a rural credit law through 
Congress. 

Just as sure as Representative Morgan 
remains in Congress this undertaking will 
never be allowed to be shuffled into the 
discard, no matter how loudly the big 
insurance companies, the trust companies 
and the allied financial interests may de- 
claim and protest against rural credit 
reform. Mr. Morgan, pointing out that 
farm loans in some of the western states 
are now made at ruinous rates of interest, 
which in Oklahoma and adjoining states 
had been as high as seven and eight per 
cent, insists that there must be an equal 
rate for all sections of the country, and 
his view is that five per cent is high 
enough. 


When practically every member of 
Congress was at home last year, working 
in their political vineyards, or enjoying a 
protracted vacation, Representative Mor- 

' gan was burning the candle at both ends, 
writing a book which has been published 
under the title ‘‘Land Credits, a Plea for 
the American Farmer.” This book has 
been read by practically every man in 
Congress, and it has had a wide circula 
tion. Its publishers report its sales in 
foreign countries, including Japan. Senator 
Fletcher of Florida, who is regarded as an 
important authority on rural credits, 
having made personal studies and investi 
gations of the subject among European 
nations, wrote Representative Morgan: 
“T sat up until one o’clock last night read- 
ing your book. You express clearly and 
forcibly the reasons calling for a sound 
system of rural credits, and your historical 
tracing of the movement and the work on 
it is the most accurate and fairest yet 
given.”’ Senator Kern warmly commended 
the book because of its collection and 
presentation of pertinent facts, and the 
analysis of the arguments in favor of the 
several proposed systems of land credits. 
Such tributes to Oklahoma’s only Repub- 
lican Representative from illustrious Demo- 
cratic Senators, bespeak an appreciation 
that would not be volunteered were it 
undeserved. 

Mr. Morgan has never lost an oppor- 
tunity to acquaint Congress with his views 
upon farm credits. During the consider- 
ation of the Federal Reserve Bank bill he 
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HON. DICK T. MORGAN 
Who is a leader in land credits reform. Congressman Morgan has a more comprehensive knowledge of land 
credits than any other man in the_House 
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urged the emergency for better rural 
credits, in place of new currency laws for 
the industrial and financial interests. His 
present rural credit bill before Congress 
has furnished valuable suggestions to the 
Democratic Committee members who have 
sought to pass a measure to be credited 
to the present administration. Mr. Morgan 
has shown his willingness to co-operate 
with any legislative group, irrespective of 
political affiliations, that showed a genuine 
interest in this class of advance legislation. 
He contends that the administration 
measure now before Congress does not 
provide .sufficierft reserve to meet the 
possibility of loses, and thereby secure 
safety for the bonds that would be issued 
in carrying out a system providing for 
land credits. 
& * * 

Mr. Morgan advocates the formation 
of a giant central banking organization 
with twelve district institutions, which 
shall be established in different sections of 
the country. He contends that this ma- 
chinery should be supported by subsidiary 
local organizations of a voluntary character, 
whose duty it would be to examine and 
recommend farm loans. Such an arrange- 
ment, he says, would bring the relief to the 
unorganized farming interests of the 
country that is so essential to the develop- 
ment of agriculture. The financial basis 
of operation, including the capitalization, 
bond issues, etc., have been worked out 
and are explained by Mr. Morgan, who 
bases his conclusion upon scientific prin- 
ciples that have been established in the 
financial history of the country. His 
work is directed toward furnishing the 
country with land credit institutions of a 
public, or semi-public character, providing 
the benefits of a non-profit-sharing system 
designed to serve the borrowers, and not 
the lenders. In Congress and through his 
book, he insists on protecting every right 
that belongs to the public, against the 
encroachments of special financial inter- 
ests. He has a concrete program, and a 


commonsense plan to bring the power of 
the government to the aid of the farmers, 
and at the same time properly protect 
investors. 


Emphasis is placed upon the 








A LEADER IN RURAL CREDITS REFORM 


necessity of promoting agriculture, whil 
at the same time freeing it from the burder 
of bankers that disregard all things exce; 
dividends for themselves. 

No one can help but wish Mr. Morga 
the full measure of successful achievemer 
in the great work he is doing. That he 
likely to succeed is evidenced by resul 
in another very important instance, wher 
in we find him to be the pioneer in Congré 
in the legislative reforms for the contr 
of corporations. In January,_ 1912, 
introduced a bill providing for an i 
dustrial national commission. The folloy 
ing month he made a speech in support « 
this measure, and thereby set the b: 
rolling, which influenced the Republic 
National Convention to endorse such 
proposition in its platform. Colon 
Roosevelt as the nominee of the Pr 
gressive party, tried the idea upon tl 
people and found that it worked so su 
cessfully, that he emphasized it in 
campaign. Mr. Morgan followed o1 
every advantage gained by such valuab 
support. Finally President Wilson 
listed in the movement, with the resu 
that the Federal Trade Commission w 
created by Congress. 

The career of Mr. Morgan is illuminat 
ing, and dispels a common belief that it 
necessary to be a member of a particula 
committee that is charged with the framin 
and responsibility for needed specific les 
islation. Now Mr. Morgan is a member o 
the Judiciary Committee, which is one o 
the most powerful places in Congress, but 
the legislation referred to above is tha 
handled by other committees of Congres 
the membership of which have recognize: 
Mr. Morgan as an authority whose view 
and conclusions were entitled to great 
weight. 

Representative Morgan has also give 
a good deal of attention to public land 
matters, and has faithfully discharged 
every duty to his district. In the large 
field of national affairs he has played an 
important part in placing the trusts mor 
firmly under the control of the Federal 
Government—where they behave mucl 
better than in the former days when they 
were unrestrained 
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CERTAIN thrill comes to 
the editor watching a pur- 
chaser negotiate for a maga- 
zine to find that after a 
critical survey of con- 
tents, choice is made of 
the one over which he 
has labored. Naturally 
ie editor is inquisitive to know the reason 

1 making such a selection. In one in- 
tance, my curiosity wa8 too much for me, 
nd I could not forbear to inquire of the 
houghtful, and as I thought, discriminating 
ndividual, just why he had selected the 
NATIONAL. 

Imagine my delight when he answered, 
‘My mother always wants the NATIONAL, 
nd she’s visiting me here. You know this 
lagazine prints a discussion of Washing- 
ton affairs, and yet realizes that there are 
thers beside those who are in the public 
ye, and pays some attention to the women 
n Washington and folks who are not so 
elebrated. 

“Maybe you don’t understand,” he 

ontinued. “The NATIONAL is a sort of a 
trade magazine for Representatives and 
Senators and public officials. Don’t you 
ee why? Here are pictures of the wives 
ind daughters and little family groups of 
national legislators. You can just sit 
down and look at the magazine with the 
same pleasure that you had when being 
entertained by Louisa with the plush 
photograph album in the dear old days. 
It has the real “homey” atmosphere about 
it. 

‘And just see,”’ he insisted, as he turned 
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the pages, “here are pictures of the debu- 
tantes and June brides, the proud mother 
and her little family. Even the dear 
woman who may have passed the day when 
she could be called “‘young and handsome,”’ 
but whose enduring charm’ is retained in 
the halo of mature years. Yes, I buy the 
NATIONAL because there isn’t anything 
else like it, but I wish that editor would 
grow up and appreciate that his name 
is Joseph and not have everyone calling 
him ‘Joe’ as if he were a hotel porter.” 

Strange to relate, I didn’t introduce 
myself that time! 


* * * 


IKE a bubbling spring in the wilderness 
of whirling and blazing New York 
theatrical attractions is the unique and 
attractive Punch and Judy Theater on 
West Forty-ninth Street. The building 
itself is tiny and antique, and reminds one 
of what imagination would picture to be 
some quaint little playhouse of the Eliza- 
bethan times. The tier boxes are small, 
the passageways narrow, and it is evident 
they did not expect a Falstaff to occupy 
a seat. 

One story every child at one age or an- 
other feels belongs particularly to him is 
“Treasure Island.” The play is a faithful 
and graphic presentation full of thrifls, 
keeping the auditor on the edge of his seat, 
waiting for what will happen next. There 
is occasionally a little hollow cackle from 
some blasé New Yorker who feels. he has 
a right to his answering cheer at melo- 
drama—yet why does he come again and 








ee 
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again? The cast of players is remarkable 
for strength and balance. Their work 
presents the reason why the little Punch 
and Judy has become a national institu- 
tion as the quaintest playhouse in America. 
It is one theatre where the art of the player 
predominates. One could not conceive of 
aught save a rare good play of tested merit 
being produced on its stage. Mr. Hopkins 

certainly to be congratulated upon the 
splendid and has 
achieved in carrying out his ideals in the 
theatrical realm. 

If | were one of the theatre-exiled dra- 
matic critics of New York, I would feel 
that everyone of the cast, including Mrs. 
Hopkins as Jim Hawkins, would certainly 
deserve special mention, but somehow we 
were there just to see ‘Treasure Island,” 
ind each character seemed to merge himself 
into the spirit that “the play’s the thing,” 
rather than to impress upon the audience 
his stellar greatness. ‘ 

When I carried home the 
found I had a souvenir indeed. 


complete success he 


program | 

Here was 
reproduction of the map around which 

the struggles centered. In the little 
envelope I found the “black spot’? which 
they handed to Bill Bones and Long John 
Silver, so I just lived the play all over 
iwain when I looked at the program. The 
atmosphere of the production fairly reeked 
with the tang of the sea and the days of 
brigands and pirates; yet how closely one 
follows the romance, no matter how famil 
iar are the mysteries of Stevenson’s magic 
tale 


1] 


Treasure Island”’ 
was first read was recalled, and to me came 
a memory of the sallow yet sweet face of 
Robert Louis Stevenson when he visited 
America before sailing on his last voyage 
to Samoa. Days and weeks he spent upon 
every paragraph in that book, giving to 
each sentence color and vividness of 
description and the rhythm of a prose 
poem. Other theatrical attractions in New 
York come and go, but one may well feel 
lite has not seen the production of the day 
ind know little of things that stand the 
test of time until he has renewed youth 
in witnessing the portrayal of the sturdy 
tale of “Treasure Island” as revealed 
behind the footlights in the quaint Punch 
ind Judy Theatre. 


The very time when 
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HEN suffering from disease or a 

dent, we feel that the good physic .n 
is our best friend, the one to whom 
always turn when the shadows of d 
seem impending. Some physicians st 
to draw a veil between their know] 
and the world, forgetting that they 
their own skill and knowledge to men 
gave freely of their discoveries to poste1 
Medical men who are earnestly inter¢ 
in their profession and ready to gs] 
years in acquiring knowledge and ir 
mation, are willing to give of it genero1 
to humanity. 

When the St. Medical So 
expelled a member because he had gi 
out information that was supposed to 
hermetically sealed and belonged es 
sively to the medical journals, it went 
little too far. The people will wake 
some day and give such medical ‘ethic 
jolt that will be remembered. 

No one is dearer to the family than 
kindly, gentle, earnest and honest doct 
and nothing is more dangerous and ini: 
cal to public welfare than a doctor who 
ready to gamble with lives to gather 
dollars, and suppress any informati 
necessary to relieve pain and avert disea 
To capitalize public fear and make 
grim spectre of Death an ally to exto: 
money is playing with fire that may fig] 
a blaze of public indignation, that woul 
even shake confidence in those devot 
medical men who have given their live 
unselfishly to their country as any soldi 
on the battlefield. 


Louis 


* * * 


IRELESS despatches from the boy 

in khaki carrying the 
Stripes across the Rio Grande recall 
incidents when I the border 
Laredo, Texas, within two years, and wen 
far afield over the ground where th: 
Carranzaists recently waged battle. | 
was there I had my first glimpse of moder: 
trenches and fortifications. The Laredo 
trenches were a miniature of what followed 
in Europe—the work of a Danish geniu 
who drew the plans and carried out th 
work, after the completion of which h 
was rewarded with assassination so that 
the plans and defenses could never bi 
given out to an enemy. 


Stars and 


crossed 
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cenes around Laredo suggested what 
wlern war mean Locomotives and cars 


ailed, and in the scrap heap; flat cars 


«_ with steel used as defense against the 
When the embargo was 
1 and Mexico was supplied with ma- 
ne guns and cartridges, and other means 
rrying on war, it seemed as if we, as 
ition, might live to regret it. 
\t the time I was in Mexico the fleet 
led from Galveston for Vera Cruz, and 
in never forget the thrill when the ships 
imed out of the harbor. Preceding the 
ling at Vera Cruz, the United States 
| a slight attack of war-fever before the 
lemic broke out in Europe. The spark 
ich kindled the world war might have 
n in Mexico rather than in Servia, for, 


ng bullets. 


th the Mexicans walking about caressing 
eir firearms as if they really preferred 
odthirsty adventures and the bravado 
old-time brigandage to the 
ice, there 
rnage in the air. 
From Mexico I carried cane 
de of exploded cartridges which had 
len from a machine gun. It was made 
a Mexican, who told me of a little 
frenchman with the Federal troops whom 
took a cavalry charge of a hundred sol- 
rs to dislodge after he had worked havoc 
their ranks; at the end of the struggle 
| they found were his exploded cartridges 
id his remains at the side of the disabled 
ichine gun, with which he had held the 
tacking troops at bay. 


d pursuits of 
seemed to be a feeling of 


nome a 


* * x 


LOW gently, ye soft winds of spring- 
time, for at each recurring spring for 
nearly thirty years the familiar figure of a 
much-loved friend appeared, carrying in 
is hands the first blossoms of the season. 
[his memory came to mind when the news 
lashed over the ’phone that Captain Hall 
iad passed away. » «© 
Charles Winslow Hall was of old Puritan 
tock; one ancestor, John Hall, came from 
England with Governor Winthrop in 1630; 
nother was Edward Winslow, first Gov- 
rnor of Plymouth. For five years he 
presided as trial justice at Winthrop, 
having been appointed by Governor Rice. 
He was practically the first and last trial 


justice to preside over the entire county 
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of Suffolk, and this crystallized into what 
was essentially the first juvenile court in 
the United States 

If there was ever a man who personified 
the perfection of intellectual development, 
it was Charles Winslow Hall.’ There seemed 





THE LATE CHARLES WINSLOW HALL 


to be no subject upon which books had 
been written or information given with 
which he was not familiar. When a youns 
lad in-Chelsea, they used to find him on 
the green with a book while the other boy 

were playing; yet he was fond of outdoor 


sports and was a great hunter. He was a 
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contributor to many of the leading peri- 
odicals such as Harper’s and the Century, 
and was for many years on the staff of the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 

We do not think today of his distinction 
as a literary man, but of his personality. 
He seemed just like a father dropping in 
to see his family when he came to the office 
day by day, with his cherry word of greet- 
ing for each individual. He was always 
ready with a hearty laugh and keen for a 
joke. Intensely patriotic, he knew how 
to best express sentiments that stir the 
hearts of men. 

At the age of eighteen he enlisted at 
his country’s call and served in the 43d 
Massachusetts. He was proud of the 
Grand Army button, and I recall now the 
lines he wrote a few years ago on ‘‘Who 
Will March Next Memorial Day?” I have 
marched with him in parades, and little 
did I think a year ago that it was his last 
march on Memorial Day. 

He was buried in the uniform that he 
honored; wrapped in the folds of the flag 
he loved so well and helped to save. What 
more can be said of a man than that he 
was a true patriot with lofty ideals, and 
made the world better for his having lived? 


* * * 


HE most practical reason given for 
the extinction of the dodo and other 
prehistoric mastodons is that through 
their huge size, unwieldiness and inactivity, 
they soon become the prey of tiny insect 
life from which they were powerless to 
protect themselves. They were not re- 
quired to fight for existence and succumbed 
to the law of inaction and decay. There 
eems to be a lesson in every phase of 
history, in nature and human nature. _If 
the individual becomes inactive or lapses 
into the dangerous conviction that the 
zenith of accomplishment has been reached, 
along come the little insidious insects 
that will sooner or later get in their work, 
for inactivity is the primary law of decay. 
Everything is in motion and must be 
kept in motion, for activity is life, and the 
old dodo is a grim specter of what may 
result from  self-complacent inactivity. 
There may be a lesson to the large corpo- 
rations in the fate of the dodo, for they 
seek to absorb all power unto themselves 
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so absolutely that there will be no com 
tition—but woe unto them! Active, | 
fighting and relentless competition 
after all, the real spurs to progress 
endurance. 


S ever, the fat man remains the lo; 

butt of the good-natured joke. 
“last straw”? appeared when the Nati 
Association of Merchant Tailors in 
vention assembled solemnly decreed 
the fat man must wear corsets. Thi 
deemed necessary in order to main 
lines of sartorial propriety. The reck 
expansion of the waist line must be checl 
and it is argued that the health of 
wearer would be improved. The ne 
devised instrument of torture will be m 
in all grades, from muslin to silk; it \ 
have no bones, hooks, eyes, or laces, fo 
teen small springs inserted in the side 
the device furnishing the necessary el 
ticity. With women drifting into politi 
and men into corsets, what will the fut 
bring forth? 


HAYe you ever sat alone in the eveni 
looking over the pictures and 
books associated with the friends of yor 
In the busy whirl of life is there not a j: 
in calling the roll of old friends and wo: 
dering where this one and that one m 
be? Then comes that moment of ret 
spective and introspective eulogy to abse: 
friends, and wells of gratitude are open 
as we think how greatly various frien 
have influenced our pathway on lif 
journey; how this one or that one ma 
have unconsciously determined the cris 
of a career. 

We become mellowed when we think « 
those passed beyond; the memory of the: 
comes to us gently and softly as the spark|: 
of the eye and the outlines of the indi 
viduality are recalled from the haze o 
past years. 


AS the reel of life flashes upon the scree: 
in retrospect, I think with affectior 
of friends whose genial and kindly influ 
ences have meant much to me. When the 
news came of the passing of Herbert Cecil 
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THE LATE HERBERT 


dice, editor of the Poster Magazine, I 
alled the many delightful walks and 
lks together, when inspiration and ex- 
pression seemed to meet. Herbert Duce 
was born in England, but he was cos- 
mopolite. He came to America at an early 
ge and gave much to the country of his 
idoption. He was identified with the 


evolution of advertising, from the prosaic 
to the poetic, from the materialistic to the 
ethical. He was an idealist'and loved art 
in all its varying forms. 
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CECIL DUCE 


A tireless worker, his activities were all 
pervading, and he was one of those men 
who delighted more in helping others with 
their problems than in solving his own. 
He was like that one at school or in any 
organization who is always ready to help 
the others with their tasks, a natural, 
generous, self-effacing, sympathetic nature 
that gives so much to the world. 

Only a short time ago I stood beside 
him when he greeted the song of the 
birds and the beautiful morning hour 
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ith spontaneous expressions of gladness 
The telephone rings. I stop to answer 
it -now comes the word that another old 


Friendships bud, blossom, 
it is the way of 


friend has gone. 


bear fruit and pass away 


life! 
« * * 
m* last our great American shoe indus- 
try has an adequate textbook! 
The poverty of the trade in respect 
» helpful, constructive literature has long 





ALLEN, A.M. 
Industry,’ “Business 


FREDERICK J. 
-En ployments,” etc. 


Aut Shoe 





oach to it, and it is gratifying 
there has been published by 
Bureau, Boston, a volume 
ni general information 
ting this important industry that 
will fill the oft-quoted “‘long-felt want,” 
ind place in the hands of the young men 
growing up in the shoe business, or plan- 
ning to make it their life’s work, a book 
that will cover the subject in such a com- 
plete and interesting manner that a mere 
reading of it will be a liberal education 
in itself. 


tion 





1 
} 
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The new book, which is entitled 
Shoe Industry,’ 
years’ careful investigation 


is the result of 
ind 4 


and extensive supplementary study 
Frederick J. Allen, A.M., investigat 

occupations for the Vocation Bureau 
author of “Business Employments’ 

other popular works. The New E: 

Shoe and Leather Association, the | 
and Shoe Workers’ Union and var 
individual shoe manufacturers, ha 

operated with Mr. Allen. 

There should, and undoubtedly wil 
a large demand for this book. 

Representative factories, manufactur 
all varieties of boots and shoes, hav« 
studied exhaustively and critically 
every department and operation, thro 
periods varying from one to six wee! 
each. Information has been secured f1 
manufacturers, department heads and 
eratives, in every grade of service, the w 
and process being described as actu 
observed by the investigator. 

The book has been built up out of 
industry; it is not a compilation. 
available published material, both dom: 
and foreign, has been examined, but 1 
book is unique as an original study. 

The conditions and methods present 
are those that are general and prevaili 
The manuscript has been read criti 
and heartily approved by many authoriti 

It is the purpose of this book to gi 
the nature, history, magnitude, operatior 
and processes, employment opportuniti 
and demands, and future of the indu 
both for those already in it and for ot} 
persons, and their advisers and teache1 
who may be considering employment 
the field of manufacture. Numerous chart 
and diagrams are included. The bo 
graphically presents extensive insid« 
formation gathered for permanent us: 





* * * 


HERE is manifestly 
of opinion regarding the preparedn 
question, and how far children shoul 
become interested is a subject that mig] 
arouse considerable comment. Some lx 
lieve in educating the young to tak« 


some differen 
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Forty-one Years of Telephone Progress 


The faint musical sound of a 
plucked spring was electrically carried 
from one room to another and recog- 


nized on June 2, 1875. That sound 
was the birth-cry of the telephone. 


The original instrument—the very 
first telephone in the world—is shown 
in the picture above. 


From this now-historic instru- 
ment has been developed an art of 
profound importance in the world’s 
civilization. 

At this anniversary time, the Bell 
System looks back on forty-one years 
of scientific achievement and eco- 
nomic progress, and gives this ac- 
count of its stewardship: 





One Policy 





It has provided a system of com- 
munication adequate to public needs 
and sufficiently in advance of ex- 
isting conditions to meet all private 
demands or national emergencies. 


It has made the telephone the most 
economical servant of the people for 
social and commercial intercourse. 


It has organized an operating staff 
loyal to public interests and ideals; 
and by its policy of service it has won 
the appreciation and good will of 
the people. 

With these things in mind, the 
Bell System looks forward with con- 
fidence to a future of greater oppor- 
tunity and greater achievement. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One System 
Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 
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LET’S TALK IT OVER 


part, no matter how small, in patriotic 
movements. They will gradually grow 
into acquiring those subtler, finer ideals 
of service that are their heritage and which 
are fitting characteristics of all men and 
women. 

We present here some ideas sent us 
by Mr. William Hilton Jarboe regarding 
the battleship fund campaign initiated 
by Marjorie Sterrett: 


“Has the coupon man descended upon 
your school yet? If he hasn’t, watch 
for him bright and early Monday morn- 
ing, or perhaps as you get out of school 
Monday afternoon. He is the fellow 
who has five hundred thousand—yes, 
million—coupons in his pocket, 
each one of which, with a dime, will 
admit a school boy or girl to the Park 
rheatre, 59th and Columbus Circle, any 
afternoon until February 27th, to see 
the motion picture spectac le, ‘Defense 
or Tribute?’—which tells what has hap- 
pened to nations unprepared for war 
il e dawn of history The film 
ession the un- 
has pursued the 
when the war beast finally 
Every child whose 
patriotism is worth one dime should send 
ten cents to the Marjorie Sterrett Battle- 
hip Fund.” 


half a 









The quotation is from a newspaper pub- 
lished in New York City, and which has 
to impress the preparedness ques- 
tion upon little children, though they be but 
ix Or seven or eight years old. Nor has the 
movement failed of spreading beyond the 
city, since more than one news publication is 
Marjorie Sterrett, the 
thirteen years old Brooklyn school girl who, 
itting through a picture performance setting 
out “Europe’s Reign of Terror,’ thereupon 
ent ten cet to the editor of her favorite 

| n to forward it to 
as a contribution 
battleship. The 





now enlisted wit 


e pecretary of the 





toward the fund 
editor reposted the money to Mr. Daniels, 


who refused it, sav cannot accept 





offerings from individuals Marjorie then 
asked the affair be announced in print, and 


ted that American children would swell 
the fund to the ten million dollars needful 
for the making of a man-of-war: hence the 
“Marjorie Sterrett Battleship Fund’ came 
into being 

So far as imperfectly 
intelligence 





visioned human 
penetrate into basic causes, 


this movement appears t be born from the 


child’s emotional ardor consequent upon 
eeing war's horrors as pictured in motion. 
Indeed, Marjorie Sterrett herself says, “It 


was terrible to see all those men dyin 
the trenches, and the women and chil 
running for their lives. I am a tru 
American, and I want to see Uncle 
prepared to lick all creation, like John 
Jones did.’’ Clearly, then, her position 
the point rises only aut of an emoti 
enslavement; and yet the newspaper 
her up as a patriot, a dreamer of dream 
sensing what they would have us think 
“‘most pressing need’’ (an increased ar 
ment) has gone about the task-of suppl 
to us that needed thing. She is posed, 
as embodying that ideal of public ser 
which not the editors alone, but all thir 
people, hold in so fine a prize; and 
one reader called a publisher to task -for 
interest in the matter, that publisher 
swered he ‘“‘believed in the fund, sit 
made an appeal to the instinct for servi 
The reply was thought to be adequate; 
the question remains whether that 
were far better implanted through 
influences rather than through the pr 
Are we to say one can find no impulse tow 
sacrifice for the common good which ma 
schooled from the small tasks of daily 
Is it possible those little sacrifices a « 
must often make to its family will be q 
unfruitful in later years? 
The subject gives rise to a rather 
consequence of the activity for prepara 
Perhaps we were quite unmindful how 
pacificist and militaristic activities will afi 
the children now; yet it seems a point 
which we should lend more than an indiffer 
notice, since the temper of the age to cor 
lies before us in an unformed plasticity; « 
we should attune the tone of our ener 
to some regard for their possible effect 
the younger generation. If we addr 
talk chiefly to the physical fear; if we 
out through our newspapers how liabk 
are to attack upon our own homes unk 
we be quite prepared, we inspirit our childr 
into a terror so wild, so overwhelming, 
can never put it from them; thus theirs wi 
t 


be that suspicion of others from which wa 
is born. It was so with Marjorie Sterrett 


“Every morning I read a lot about prepar 


ness,’ she says. “If I was a boy, I woul 


be a soldier, toc But I am not, so I wat 
to do what I can to help Mamma give 
a dime every week for helping her I 


sending you this week’s dime to help bui 
a big battleship for Uncle Sam. I know 
lot of other kids who would give their errat 


money if you would start a fund. Please call 


the battleship ‘America.’ ’ 
This is not a criticism of Marjor 
She has but done what any mn 


would do, if environed as she, and 
may think upon her project a 
fitting to a child, yet we should look rather 
to our social atmosphere as the force out 

which the battleship fund drew its being 
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Written a Bookr 


We publish books of 

- all kinds, and would be 

glad of the opportunity 
to serve you. 


Manuscripts re-edited. 
Illustrations supplied. 


Every branch of the 
business in the hands 
of experts. 


Printing and Binding 
of Every Description 
. 
Send for Prices or Estimates 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


F ee the Little Helps found suited for use in this department we award six months’ 

If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. 
either extend your own term or send the National toa friend. If your Little Help does not 
appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone before you. Try 
We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or uncommon dish. 
stamped addressed envelope if you wish us to return or acknowledge unavailable offerings 


You can then 


Enclose 
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TO REMOVE WATER SPOTS 

BY MRS. E. M. M 
Take same material as that 
yotted and dampen it in lukewarm water 
lace on water spots on right side and press 
lerately warm iron. Press until 
cloth and material are dry 
lhe spots will have disappeared 

Ink Stains 
ak the article in quite 


a piece of the 


Witt a mor 


pressing 


warm water, to 


hic is been, added several spoonfuls of 
line; rub and squeeze with the hands, 
n wash in the usual way 


\nother method'‘is to soak the article 

re melted tallow or sour milk 

Ink on books may be effectually removed 
xalic acid diluted with water, applied 
i camel's 


hair pencil and absorbed with 

blotting paper. Two applications will usu- 
lly ultice 

lo remove ink stains from the fingers, 

ipply match heads a the fingers and 

e match and rub it on the spot until the 


removed 


TO REMOVE PANES FROM A WINDOW 
BY F. M. B 

pane is to be removed from a 
window frame, apply soft soap to the putty, 
which, however hard, will become soft in a 
few hours. Then the putty may be scraped 
away with the blade of a knife, and the glass 
ed without fear of breaking 


When a 


remoy 


TO RENEW AN OLD WAIST 
BY MRS. C. J. ¢ 
When you have a white silk waist that 
turned yellow, dye it with ' 
you have soaked red crepe paper, and 
will have a beautiful pink waist of any «i 
shade 


Water 1n 


A Help for the Traveler 


When you start on your next trip, purcl 
a roll of sterilized gauze and you wil 
surprised how useful it will be, as you 
cut off any size desired for handling fru 
wash rags, handkerchiefs, et« 
cold cream, it makes a splendid cloth 
which to clean the face, and is much | 
than frequent washing. This saves cart 
soiled things and is inexpensive 


BAKING SODA AS A DENTIFRICE 


Vv. M. B. 


Dipped 


Common baking soda used as a dentifri 


is most excellent for cleaning and whiteni 
the teeth, and at the same time will puri! 


the breath 


CHEAP PORCH CURTAIN 
BY MRS. W. E. B 
Sew two widths of matting together, t 
a roller on bottom, tack curtain to top 
porch, and make a pulley to raise curtain 
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The Highest Choice 


O not let it be merely a question of initial cost when you 

make your choice of pianos. The matchless music of the 
Steinway has lifted it above the “price” atmosphere for all time. 
It is true, the Steinway does cost a little more. But no one who 
owns a Steinway has ever a shadow of regret for the price paid. 
It is but little higher than the cost of other pianos, and the 
Steinway carries within its perfect mechanism the guarantee of 
a satisfaction beyond all price. 
For more than three-score years it has been the ideal of the 
greatest music masters of their day. So the Steinway must 
command your respectful attention before your choice is made. 


Write for illustrated literature about the 


STEIN WAY 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Subway Express Station at the Door 
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AFFAIRS AT. 
WASHINGTON 


BY JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


A 


HE preparations for grim war have overshadowed all other matters 

at Washington during the past month. There was increased 

activity at Fort Myer and at the Navy Yards, and in the War 

and Navy Departments the clerks worked overtime. The law 

which provided for the mobilization of the militia on the border 
was to go into effect July 1, but it was anticipated in order to give the Presi- 
dent a free hand to act. All over the country the militia boys were gather- 
ng together their supplies and equipment. Every day came the call from 
Funston for more men, and General Hugh L. Scott, chief of staff, carefully 
tudied the maps when the tragic report came of the massacre of Pershing’s 
men at Carrizal. 

The present generation is beginning to understand what even a contem- 
plation of war means. They have seen the parting of mothers from sons, and 
of wives from husbands, in every state where the militia so promptly responded 
to the President’s call. The young men in khaki seem to look just a little 
different from the civilian these days, and when the troops marched through 
the streets of Boston, with the recruits in the rear, they were heartily cheered. 
America will ever honor a soldier, because he represents a sacrifice and an 
impulse so different from that of mere material pursuits. 


ITH the mental attitude of the world still drifting toward providing 

for more equipment for destruction in battle, there are those who 

believe that the zenith has been reached, and that the genius of the 
country after this war will be turned to other directions than that of perfect- 
ing death-dealing machinery. The spirit of “preparedness” has stimulated 
invention, so that the patent office is flooded with ideas that would easily 
wipe out the human race if they were all put into practice, 
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Sixteen years ago a naval engineer made a drawing which foretold t! 
tactics of the famous North Sea battle. The interest in this drawing h 
lately been revived, and it was studied with care in the Naval Departme: 
Mr. Louis Gathmann, who made the drawing, was the inventor of the meth: 











Photo by Harris & Ewing 

















FORESAW TACTICS AND AGENCIES OF NORTH SEA BATTLE 





rhis photograph is a reproduction of a drawing made sixteen years ago by Louis Gathmann, naval engineer, ar 
inventor of long-range navy guns, high explosive torpedoes, flying machines, and other war materials. Mr. Gat! 
mann foresaw as early as 1900 that submarines and aircraft were destined to play a large part in future nava 
battles. Reports of the great na engagement in the North Sea are such as to indicate that his drawing i 
reasonably rrect repr 1 t actually was to occur. Gathmann is best known, perhaps, as the invent 


ring huge masses of high explosives which the Germans are now using, and tl 
inventor of the detonator which United States ordnance officers refused to buy and which later Mr. Gathmann sol 
to the Krupps 





of handling and using great masses of high explosives now used by Germans, 
and also of the detonator which this Government refused to purchase some 
years ago, and which Mr. Gathmann later sold to the Germans. 


VEN the most generous impulses sometimes breed trouble. One Con- 

gressman had a constituent whom he wanted to favor particularly, 

and knowing that the wife of said constituent loved flowers, he decided 
to send some seeds of the most select varieties. The lady happened to be 
away during the spring, and the Congressman suggested that the flowers 
be planted during her absence as a surprise to her. This was done, and friend 
constituent also left the city for a few weeks. He and his wife returned to- 
gether on the anniversary of the bridal day, and while driving from the sta- 
tion, he could keep the secret no longer. ‘My dear,’’ he said, ‘our Con- 
gressman is a noble-hearted and generous soul. He knows how much you 
love flowers, and sent us a number of the choicest seeds, which I planted in 
the garden.”” She was delighted, and anticipated the pleasure of looking 
upon a mass of luxuriant bloom. But imagine their surprise when they 
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held rows upon rows of onions, cabbage, beans, peas and tomatoes gracing 
eir front lawn. Needless to say there was trouble for that Congressman, 
d he can never convince the f. c. that he is not a cruel joker. 


HEN Representative Simeon D. Fess of Ohio mentioned the name of 
“Hughes” some time ago on the floor of the House, there was an 
outburst of applause. -He was simply giving a list of distinguished 
aduates of Brown University, 
d was chided by the Demo- 
its for mentioning Justice 








ughes, since he was likely to 
come a candidate. 

Mr. Fess is still president of 
ntioch College in Ohio, was 
rmerly connected with the 
niversity of Chicago, and is 
e author of several text-books. |] 

is responsible for the present 

xation amendment, due to his 
ircing a reconsideration after it 
id been defeated in the con- 
ention. But he will enjoy the 
listinction of being the first one 
to have spoken for Justice 
Hughes on the floor of Congress, 
ven though it was unwitting. 


OLITICS and the weather 
p are outdoing each other 
these days, in quick Photo by Bake: Art Gallery 
changes. There never will be a = 
hody of delegates go to a con- REPRESENTATIVE SIMEON D. FESS OF OHIO 
onthe when: see ep OO Se Se eee 
0 conviction than those who 
attended the Republican Convention on June7. Deliberation and painstaking 
consideration were given to the merits of each candidate presented—in sharp 
ontrast to the cut-and-dried program arranged for St. Louis. 























] > + | 
ongressional campaign comm ttee vork this y 


TUDENTS in sociology will be interested in the experiment made by three 
S New Yorkers to prove that clothes do not make the man, and that a 

“gentleman” can go anywhere. Their arrival in Washington created a 
ensation. The trio consisted of Mr. Luther M. Rankin, Mr. F. O. Scudder, 
president and vice-president, respectively, of the World Syndicate, and 
Dr. J. Benjamin Kopf. They appeared on Pennsylvania Avenue attired 
as a carpenter, plasterer and hod-carrier, and visited the fashionable hotels and 
cafes. They were not welcomed at first, but after they flashed their wad and 
began talking in a high-browed and cultured manner, nothing was too good 
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SECRETARY LANSING AT THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
This office has been the scene of many important conferences during the short term in which Mr. Lansi 
occupied his present post 


for them. The experiment was the result of a wager of $1,000 that dressed 
as workingmen they could mingle with the best people in Washington, Phila 
delphia, Richmond, and Staunton, Virginia. The latter town is the birth- 
place of President Wilson and also of Mr. Luther M. Rankin. The entir 
cost of the clothes for the three men was $4.62, with which they made a tout 
of fashionable clubs, hotels, and cafes, spending money freely and carrying 
with them a chauffeur attired in bedazzling livery that would dim the lustre 
of the Czar’s head footman. Mr. Rankin enjoys the distinction of being 
a man who has sold more books than any other one individual. He started 
as a book agent and was later with the syndicate publishing companies, which 
have sold millions of copies of dictionaries, Bibles, “‘Heart Songs,” and ‘‘Heart 
Throbs.”” The trio did not call upon the President, but insisted that they 
were going to win the wager, which would more than cover the rather extrava- 
gant expenditures made on the trip. The outcome seems to prove that no 
matter what clothes a man might. have on, if he could flash and spend the 
bedazzling yellow-backed bills, his attire would be overlooked, especially if he 
could engage in such conversation as to prove that he was educated and knew 
how to act, if not look, the part of a gentleman. 


N the office of the Secretary of State there is a large and capacious waste- 
| basket, located to the left of the Secretary’s chair. Into this are thrown 
documents that might make interesting reading, but these scraps of 
paper are carefully guarded and minutely examined before being completely 
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stroyed. In this office many important conferences have been held during 
e past month, for the State Department is virtually the gateway through 
‘ich the War and Navy Departments must act on foreign complications 
ising from time to time. Secretary Lansing is virtually the official “‘recep- 
n committee’’ of the United States, and the tiny red, white and blue rib- 
ns attached to all the correspondence cf the State Department have a new 
nificance these days. 


N appeal that is irresistible is coming from subscribers all over the 
A country. ‘“‘Can’t you see to it,”’ they say, ‘‘that there is at least one 
man in Congress who has a sense of humor and can appreciate what 
real joke is?” 
Nowadays is discussed the question: Is the world losing the saving sense 
humor? To refute the charge comes the story of the stout man who, when 
obesity was referred to as a bay window, replied with grim humor, “It is 
it only a bay window, it is a balcony. Can’t you see here where repose 
spots that show the good living I enjoy? There are fifty-seven varieties 
soup on this vest, and I call it my soup brocade.” 
Evert President Taft has lost seventy pounds and no longer enjoys being 
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WANT FIFTY HYDROPLANES TO GUARD UNITED STATES COAST 
life-saving and military patrol of fifty aeroplanes for the five thousand miles of the United States coast is planned 
the National Aerial and Coast Patrol Commission, the $500,000 necessary for the purchase of the machines to 
raised by popular subscription. For advertising purposes the Commission assembled a Curtiss hydro-aeroplane 
thin a stone's throw of the Capitol, where it was viewed by thousands of people. The picture shows Rear Admiral 
bert E. Peary (in center with straw hat) discussing the merits of the machine. At the left are Professor H. C. 
rankenfield, chief forecaster of the United States Weather Bureau (with cane), and Congressman Curry, of 
California 
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called a jolly fat man. Nevertheless, the real jokers and the ones who seer 
to enjoy life are those who have to suffer the shafts of humor aimed toward 
the fat man. He just naturally has to sit and take it—he can’t run, for he 
short of wind. The scarcity of real jokes is also revealed in the moving pictu 
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RIVALS ROOSEVELT AS SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER 
Dr. Edwin R. Heath, of Kansas City, seventy-seven years old, who 
attended the convention of the League for the Enforcement of 
Peace in Washington recently. Dr. Heath discovered the river in 
Brazil which bears his name, and is the only North American outside 
of former President Roosevelt for whom a South American river 
has been named. Dr. Heath is a life member of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, and although he has given up explorations in favor of 
his practice as a physician in his home city, he is still known and 
honored by geographers everywhere 


film where Charlie Chap! 
still goes on with the sa 
old feet and the same o 
antics, but perhaps a n 
suit of clothes. 


S a rule, it is easier 1 
A find distinguish: 
visitors in Washingto: 
than in any other city 
the country, because tl 
men who have achieve 
things come here at o1 
time or another. The worl 
has ever honored a disco, 
erer or an explorer. Whe 
Dr. Edwin R. Heath, near 
seventy-seven years of ag 
came to Washington, it wa 
recalled that he had di 
covered the river in Brazil 
which bears his name—th 
only North American, out 
side of Colonel Roosevelt, 
for whom a South American 
river has been named. H« 
is alife member of the Royal 
Geographic Society, and 
lives in Kansas City. 

The fame of public men 
seems to flutter about lik 
the second hand of a watch. 
We know that the nam 
that fills the front page of 
the papers today will bé 
supplanted by some other 
tomorrow. As the year 
pass, achievements outsid 
of political activities are 
coming to a greater and 
more permanent apprecia- 
tion. It was like a fair) 
tale to hear Dr. Heath tell 
of his explorations into the 
interior of Brazil, and how, 
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POWERFUL AEROPLANE FOR UNITED STATES MEXICAN SERVICE 
Eight Curtiss biplanes of the R-2 type, 160 horse-power, shown in above picture, are on their way to the Mexican 
rder or the use of the punitive expedition into Mexico. Four more will be ordered, and as soon as they arrive 
they will replace the less powerful machines now in use 


as a young man, it was his great ambition as he studied his school geography 
to have a river named after him. The Heath River in Brazil is the realization 
of this ambition. 


T has been observed that Washington has six hundred miles of trees, not 
| including those in the parks and playgrounds, fifty-two miles of these 

trees adorning the shady avenues. It is pridefully pointed out that although 
Washington is one of the youngest of the great world capitals, it has more 
shade trees than Paris, one of the most ancient. 

Perhaps the Census Department is seeking for work to take up the time 
between the decennial census periods, for some ‘‘census-minded”’ young per- 
son has actually counted the trees in Washington. Doubtless he will be 
counting the bricks in the pavements or the panes of glass in the windows 
next. “But one thing he can’t do,” said the cynic, “and that is to count the 
fleas on the dogs.” 

Washington may now rightfully claim to be a “city beautiful,’ and its 
example, even under the rule of “‘boss’’ Shepherd, has been a stimulus to the 
“city beautiful” idea extending to all parts of the country. When one thinks 
of the beauties of other cities, it is gratifying to know that the capital city is 
looked upon as the model. People are beginning to understand the value of 
trees, shrubbery and like adornment, for the general effect upon the thought 
and purposes of the people has been well defined by observing psychologists. 
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OME lively literature for the Republican Congressional Campaign Con 

S mittee is promised, with Representative Julius Kahn in charge. H 
has had many years experience in Congress, and in his early days was 

distinguished actor. He is a thorough student of history, and has follow: 
out carefully a series of comparisons with the various Congressional car 
paigns, looking out for the weak spots and inaugurating his work with tl 
firm determination of p1 
senting to the country a R 
publican Congress in 191' 

He still maintains the ol 
“Edwin Booth” accent an 
intonation, and can mak 
even a commonplace stati 
ment on the floor roll out i: 
periods that would $tart! 
the ghost of Hamlet’s father 

Each succeeding Congre 
emphasizes the use of pat 
ticular words and phrase 
The other day one Congres 
man declaimed with rollin 
“r’s”: “Am I able, m 
brother, to torpedo tha 
thought through your dul 
brain?”” And the book that 
does not have somethin 
about trenches, aeroplanes, 
or submarines these days i 
looked upon as a relic of the 
past ages. 

It has been suggested that 
Mr. Kahn take charge of a 
large, open-air production of 
“Julius Caesar” on the 
Capitol grounds, where real 
Senators and Congressmen 
of the present days in an- 
cient togas would make a 
spectacle as realistic as a 
Gridiron love feast. 


MONG the delegates at 
the National Republi- 


can Convention was 
































Copyrighs, Harris & Ewing Mr. Theodore N. Vail, presi- 
dent of the American Bell 
HON. JULIUS KAHN Telephone Company, and 


The representative from California, who still carries the earmarks chairman of the delegation 
of an actor, is chairman of the committee on literature of the Repub- “ 


lican Congressional campaign committee from the Green Mountain 
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State. He responded to the roll-call with the spirit of Ethan Allen—for the 
lelegates at that momentous convention were individualistic, determined 
ind cool-headed men. The personnel of the delegates to the 1916 conven- 
ions, both in Chicago and St. Louis, indicated the keen interest now taken 
n political matters by men of affairs. They have evidently concluded that 
t is not worth while to neglect political responsibilities; for business is a 
art of politics as well as politics a part of business, and we cannot expect 
efficiency in government control unless a high degree of mentality is brought 
to bear upon important questions. 





























NATIONAL GUARDSMEN EAGER TO QUALIFY AS GUNNERS 
Since the recent troublefin Mexico began it has been tHe ambition of every national guardsman around Washington 
to qualify as a first-class gunner. For the convenience of visiting guardsmen, as well as others who have to util- 
ize odd moments snatched from their work, army officers have set up field pieces on the Capitol grounds. Here 
contestants go through all the motions of loading, aiming and firing under the spur of stop-watches and expert 
supervision 


HE guardsmen of the District of Columbia were encamped for rifle 

vw practise so that pictures of them would contain the dome of the Capitol 

at Washington. Under the spur of stopwatches and expert supervision 

the boys in khaki were being vigorously drilled when the call came from the 
War Department for the militia to be ready. 

The Massachusetts regiments were among the first to reach the border. 
The movements of the trains carrying the soldiers to the South were not made 
public, and day by day the troops swept on toward the ‘Rio Grande.”” The 
scenes at the parting of the boys in khaki from mothers, wives, sisters and 
sweethearts was most affecting, but it was believed that after this mobiliza- 
tion might have been planned by the President much as Roosevelt planned 
the trip around the world by our naval vessels—simply to show Mexico 
what could be done if it was necessary to be done. 

There was never much serious thought of a war—that would be like an 
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elephant stepping on a mouse. One who has been in Mexico would understa 
that a Mexican campaign would not be much more than the continuation « 
methods of Indian warfare which characterized the history of the West durit 
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COLONEL JOHN S. MOSBY 
The famous Confederate, a picturesque figure in Washington, and widely 
known as a guerilla chief during the Civil War, is ill in a Washington 
hospital. He is eighty-two years old 


the early part of the ce1 

tury. The experiences « 

mobilizing the army an 

getting ready will not I 

without value, althoug 

there is an undercurren 
of feeling that it is liter 
ally playing with gui 

powder to mix politica 
maneuvers with any 
thing involving our na 
tional affairs. If nothin 
else, the advantage o 
two hundred thousan: 
young soldiers actuall; 
seeing the great West 
and understandin; 
something of the extent 
of this country, will b 
an object lesson in itsel! 
worth while. 


T was a great pleasur 
to stop and listen to 
the tales of dashin: 

exploits, as told by 
“Colonel John S. Mosby, 
the famous guerilla lead- 
er. In spite of his four 
score years, he is a well- 
known and picturesque 
figure on the streets of 
Washington, and always 
keenly interested in cur- 
rent affairs; never too 
busy to stop and recount 
some thrilling reminis- 
cence of Civil War days 


for the benefit of friends and admirers. It was a most inspiring sight recently 
to see him stand and salute the flag as the soldiers passed by, and to hear 
him exclaim, “What a godsend it is that we have never lost the old flag.”’ 


General Bennett Young, in his notable book, 


“Confederate Wizards of 


the Saddle,” has given a most interesting account of the exploits of Colonel 


Mosby. 


The devotion of the Southern people to those who wore the gray 


is altogether inspiring, as was shown at the reunion of the United Confederate 
Veterans at Birmingham, Alabama, which was a memorable event of the year. 
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OVEL methods of managing an election are being introduced almost as 
N rapidly as new ideas are being adopted in business. Congressman 

Murray Hulbert, of the Twenty-first District of New York, claiming 
hat the sentiment of his constituents when he took office thirteen months 
ifter his election may have totally changed in the interim, adopted the idea 
f securing the views of his electorate by inaugurating a mail census whereby 
1e is able to ascertain what every voter in his district wants him to do. He 
ent out thirty thousand letters to the thirty thousand voters in his district 
in which he propounded eighteen questions embracing important issues to 
ve brought before and determined in the present Congress. He received 
more than seven thousand answers, which he classified with great particu- 
arity, which gave him the complacent satisfaction of knowing that he has 
ubstantially reflected the actual and concrete sentiment of his district. 

When he was asked what he would do on the woman suffrage question, 
ie seemed puzzled for a minute, but the astute New York Congressman 
insisted that on this question 
as on others, he would vote as 
the majority of his constituents 
suggested. 

The comments in the replies 
he receives make an interesting 
exhibit, and indicate the some- 
what chaotic condition of the 
public mind, as some of the 
questions are answered in a way 
that seems inconsistent with re- 
plies to other questions. This 
points toward the growing 
necessity for leaders who will 
actually lead. How can people 
liscuss intelligently public ques- 
tions unless they are thoroughly 
expounded by competent and 
able leaders in a concentrated 
and concrete way? Is that not 
a function of a legislator which 
is over-looked in these faddish 
times? 
































EW court cases in Washing- 
ton have attracted more HON. GEORGE MURRAY HULBERT 

%s . : : | Who finds out just what his constituents want by systematic 
national interest than that eometnentionan 


of the proceedings against the 
officers of the Riggs Bank, by the Government, on the charge of perjury. 
The verdict of acquittal met with popular approval, evidencing a public pro- 
test against Federal officials permitting malice to enter into the discharge of 
their official duties. 

The testimony was followed with keen interest because the result involved 
the renewal of the charter of the historic and well-known Riggs National 
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Bank. It was a cas‘ 
that involved an is 
sue of nation - widk 
importance and ev 
ery banking institu- 
tion in the country. 
If Federal official 
are permitted to ex 
ercise their personal 
spite in governmen- 
tal proceedings, it 
will not take long to 
discredit the Gov- 
ernment with the 
people. The wit- 
nesses in the case 
included two former 
Presidents of the 
United States and 
many other distin- 
guished men who 
unhesitatingly gave 
their testimony as to 
the character and 
standing of the offi- 
cials of the Riggs 
Bank. The presi- 
dent, Mr. Charles C. 
Glover, has long 
been identified with 
HABINS 6 EMD the Capital city and 
the banking inter- 
LR AT SLAG EEE PREIS ests of Washington. 
Mrs. J. D. Pscasegetol hs ee Sitar Weak Gumend are the H a8 work in the 
daughter-in-law and grandson of Senator Gronna building up of the 
nation’s capital has 
reflected the sterling and energetic qualities which were able to withstand 
the assaults of officials with whom he was not in personal favor. The verdict 
will give bankers an assurance that they will be protected in the courts against 
the misuse of the power invested in the Government, in the control and regu- 
lation of banking institutions, which will give the people more confidence 
in the virtue of Federal regulation thoroughly safeguarded by the inherent 
and basic protection accorded the individual under the old common law and 
tried and tested court procedure. 























T a banquet in Washington which closed the session of the convention 
A of the League to Enforce Peace, President Wilson outlined a peace 
creed that attracted world-wide attention. It was construed as an 
overture for peace in response to a request of the German chancellor that he 
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is ready to discuss terms. The German comment on the speech was favor- 
le, indicating that the address might have a far-reaching political signifi- 
nee during the Presidential campaign. Former President Taft presided 
a most happy and felicitous manner, rigidly limiting all the speakers 
ten minutes except Senator Lodge and the President. The address by 
Lawrence Lowell, President of Harvard University, indicated that he had 
ven the whole question his most profound thought and heartfelt apprecia- 
m since the inception of the movement with which he was prominently 
entified. President R. G. Rhett, of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
nited States, Dr. F. H. Gittings, of Columbia University, Dr. Shaler Mat- 
ews, of the University of Chicago, together with the President, a former 
llege executive, furnished the occasion with the expression of the best 
ademic thought in America. Mrs. Wilson was escorted into the hall by 
‘esident Lowell of Harvard and Judge Alton B. Parker, former candidate 
r President on the Democratic ticket. A fund of nearly $400,000 was 
ledged within twenty-four hours by the members and friends of the League 
‘toward organizing the country thoroughly for the work. There were some 
d-hot discussions during the two days’ sessions, and one delegate from 
Connecticut resented President Taft’s allusion to his commonwealth as the 
Nutmeg State just as they were about to take the picture of the group of 
lelegates. The ex-President grimly replied with a chuckle: 
“T am afraid your remarks will not be taken down in the picture, although 
e might make them a part of the records and preserve the honor and good 
name of the state in which I now live and which Israel Putnam made famous.”’ 
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LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE BACKS ITS CONVICTIONS 
It took only a few hours for The League to Enforce Peace to contribute $373,000 to carry on its campaign. This 
means that the personnel attracted to its meeting in Washington is of more than the usual financial calibre, and is 
ictuated by more than the ordinary convention zeal. A number of important members of the League are shown 
n this picture, grouped about former President Taft, who was re-elected president of the League. Among those 
n the photograph are Judge William Wadhams of New York (in gray suit, standing in the rear of President Taft); 
back of him, to the right, Charles S. Ward, organizer of the League. Herbert S. Houston, treasurer, is in the second 
row back of Mr. Taft (with head raised). Directly back of Mr. Ward, and a little to the left, Chancellor Samuel 
B. McCormick of the University of Pittsburgh. Many others of prominence, financial and otherwise, attended 
the sessions 
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INCE the enactment of the Federal law for the protection of migrator 
birds, there have been several prosecutions of fhunters in the South 
Now that birds are recognized as amenable to Federal laws, it will prob 

ably initiate the idea of interstate aerial communication regulations. The: 
we will have problems that deal witheaerial boundaries. When you have th: 
surface of the earth to measure, boundaries can be tangibly defined, but th: 
question is whethe: 
the aerial right: 
will expand wit! 
the distance or 
contract? Thisis a 
nice little problen 
for some wis¢ 
mathematician; I 
have'nt time to 
solve it. I know 
enough to know, 
however, that it 
would expand and 
each one of the 
verticals going up 
would simply 
measure ultimately 
infinite space itself. 
This is too large a 
subject for one 
paragraph, so I will 
pass it on. 








UST now the 
friends of Miss 
Helen Hughes 
are having visions 
of her as the young 
lady of the White 
House and the lead- 
er of the Washing- 
ton “younger set.” 




















While, like the 
WENT DOWN WITH BRITISH SHIP » like ‘ 
Rear Admiral Horace Hood, former naval attache of the British embassy in Wash- daughters of Presi- 
ington, who perished when the battle cruiser Invincible was sunk in the great dent Wilson, she 
North Sea naval battle ° : 
has little taste for 
merely social gatherings, these young girls reflect the fact that the American 
girl of today is outstripping the young man in mentality and strength. Miss 
Hughes has won prizes in mathematics, and inherits her father’s love of Euclid 
and the mystical Greek. 
Speaking of Governor Hughes’ devotion to Euclid and other abstruse 
things for recreation, brings to mind the story recently heard that he is now 
applying himself to the game of golf and keeping himself in the best of physical 
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condition. His secretary, Mr. 
Lawrence Green, enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the one man 
who has ever beaten Mr. Hughes 

because he often tops his score 
in golf. 

Candidate Hughes was not 
derelict in his duty to deliver 
. Fourth of July address, just 
as he has in past years. 

The trips from New York 
to Bridgehampton, where he 
takes his rest and recreation, 
and is planning his campaign, 
just sitting and thinking things 
out, will continue to make Long 
Island as a popular retreat for 
Presidential timber, and keep 
Oyster Bay on the map. 

A western campaign is 
planned for early August, in 
which Governor Hughes will de- 
liver some of. the 44-centimeter 
gun political addresses which 
will give character and dignity 
to the campaign of 1916, and 
his summer home at Long 
Island is where the oratorical 
arsenal is located. 





dowed with special ability 
as political managers, and 
one of the men so gifted is Wil- 
liam B. McKinley of Illinois. He 
is chairman of the Republican 


an men seem to be en- 





























VETERAN POLITICAL MANAGER 
Representative William B. McKinley, of Illinois, former 
manager of Taft's presidential campaign, is this year chairman 
of the executive committee of the Republican congressional 
campaign committee. This committee will wage between now 
and November the most aggressive campaign in its history 


Congressional Campaign Committee, and in his quiet way of getting around 
and finding out things, he possesses himself of much useful information, 
because he is a keen observer and a thorough student of human nature, both 
in the individual and in the mass. The way in which the Illinois hosts were 
marshalled at the recent convention indicates that the genius of William B. 
McKinley counts in national politics. He has always enjoyed great popular- 
ity with his constituents. He not only says things, but does them as well, 


and has given the same unreserved service to his public work as to his large 


and successful private business enterprises. 
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A Woman's Viewpoint of the 


Chicago Convention 


by 


Isabel Anderson 


OR some time past I had felt con- 
vinced that Justice Hughes would 
be neminated, but I saw before 
we left the East a growing enthu- 

s asm in New York and Boston for Roose- 
velt, and as we traveled west with admiring 
T. R. Progressives, I began to open my 
eyes and ears. When we reaehed Chicago, 
where the newspapers are practically all 
for him, I was frankly surprised at his 
following. Very soon, however, I was told 
the Teddy bubble had burst. 

People gathered in groups in the lobby 
of the Blackstone, and discussed the situa- 
tion amicably, no one seeming to care 
very much for any one individual—they 
simply wanted the best man to win. Some 
said Root had a chance, that he was the 
great statesman of America. He is famous 
for his South American policy and his 
masterly handling of questions with Euro- 
pean countries, and the fine code of laws 
drafted by him for the Philippines is well 
known in the Far East. A quartette sang 
Burton’s praises in the hotels, and the 
Sherman men marched the streets. The 
headquarters of the various delegations 
at the Congress Hotel were crowded as 
usual with politicians and sightseers, and 
speeches were made in the lobby, but only 
the Sherman and the T. R. men ended 
in riots. 

The women were much in evidence at 
Chicago. They wanted the Republican 
platform to declare in their ‘favor, and it 
was a question whether it should be a 
federal or a state matter. Both parties 


and also some of the “Antis’’ appeare«! 
and spoke before the Resolution Committe: 
at the Convention Hall one afternoon 
To see thousands of women marchin: 
“sheroically” in a pouring rain and howlin; 
gale gave one a strange feeling of awe and 
sadness. To long for something so much 
that they are willing to die for it—and 
indeed it is no laughing matter, for they 
might well, after that day, have died of 
pneymonia—had its effect. It was decided 
that the states should settle the question, 
for what is good for one commonwealth 
is often not suited to another. I believe 
most men are just and fair, and I, for one, 
am willing to abide by their decision with- 
out bothering them further. 

The Convention Hall, decorated with 
flags and bunting and gay with electric 
lights, made one think of a huge American 
Exposition building. From the gallery, 
the standards at intervals telling the names 
of the states represented, seen among the 
heads of the delegates sitting neatly in 
sections on the floor, suggested exposition 
labels of fruits or grains, for all one could 
see. I felt they should read, “Oats from 
Ohio,” “Apples from Oregon.” The 
sounding board over the platform—made, 
by the way, for Roosevelt four years ago— 
looked as if it might fall upon the speaker, 
but it really helped to carry the voice to 
all parts of the hall. 

The Republican Convention was called 
to order Wednesday by Mr. Charles D. 
Hilles, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, to whom much of its. 
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‘ess was due. Senator Harding was the 
manent chairman, and he performed his 
ies well. There was little enthusiasm 
irst and some uncertainty. The intense 
ing of the 1912 convention was missing, 
en people called each other names and 
ulged in fisticuffs over Taft and Roose- 
They gave Taft an unexpected and 
mtaneous and splendid ovation in this 
16 convention. 
* « * 
[he Progressive Convention opened the 
ne day, with wild excitement. Show- 
ing their irresponsible state of mind, 
hough keen for Preparedness, before 
ey got through they gave Bryan a great 
ation. George W. Perkins started in 
mmand—Victor Murdock finished. T.R. 
5 nominated, and was still thinking it 
er when we went home. Parker from 
w Orleans could hardly be called a wise 
oice, as he couldn’t carry his own state 
Louisiana for governor, which showed 
could bring no delegates from the land 
Democrats. 
The Progressives called the Republican 
Convention “the Morgue”; the Republi- 
ns called the Progressive Convention 
he Bug House.” 
While the proceedings of the Republican 
Convention may have seemed tame in 
mparison with the goings-on of the 
’rogressives, yet it was patently due to 
e high character of the delegates, who 
‘ealized the tremendous seriousness of their 
problem and did not believe it was to be 
ilved by hysterics and mad capers, but 
by quiet and mature deliberation. 
Among the speeches that stand out 
rominently for one reason or another, I 
call that of Governor Willis, which was 
pretty good, and which he delivered like 
splendid bellowing bull. He recited 
W. D. Nesbitt’s poem, “Your Flag and 
My Flag,” which was loudly applauded. 





Your flag and my flag, 
And how it flies today 
In your land and my land 
And half a world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red 
The stripes forever gleam; 
Snow-white and soul-white— 
The good forefather’s dream 
Sky-blue and true-blue, 
With stars to gleam aright, 
The gloried guidon of the day, 
A shelter through the night. 
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The vocabulary of the man from Wis- 
consin was highly amusing, and the 
minority report read by one of the Reso- 
lutions Committee made one roar with 
laughter. While the speakers went on 
denouncing the Democratic party for their 
weak foreign policy in Europe and Mexico, 
I could not help watching the changing 
expressions of Mr. Bryan’s face. I was 
much amused when Senator Depew looked 
at Bryan and laughingly said, ““When the 
enemy arrives you will be there to meet 
him with a million men in Ford cars!’ 

Followers of Burton brought in a live 
baby elephant and marched through the 
aisles with it. The supporters of Sherman 
and Fairbanks howled and waved flags 
like schoolboys. The Massachusetts dele- 
gates had troubles of their own, which 
perhaps it would be better not to repeat. 

Two flagrant instances of the absurdity 
of our primary laws were to be seen. One 
was the enforced voting for Ford by the 
Michigan delegation, although he had not 
even been nominated for office in the con- 
vention. The other was the attempt of 
the Oregon delegation to explain their 
“peculiar” system, which obliged them 
to vote for a clerk in a store by the name 
of Webster for Vice-President, whom they 
knew nothing of, and who lived in Illinois 
and not in Oregon, because by paying 
the sum of fifteen dollars he had been able 
to have his name placed on their primary 
ticket. The absurdities offered by Pro- 
gressives of a few years ago are proving 
their failure in practice where they have 
been adopted. 

The conference committees between the 
Progressives and the Republicans could 
not come to an understanding. No com- 
promise candidate was offered by the 
Progressives; they wanted the original 
Teddy; so Roosevelt’s name was sent in 
to the Republican Convention. Senator 
Fall, a man from New Mexico, nominated 
the man from New York. When T. R.’s 
name was mentioned, the galleries went 
wild, and women who looked as if they 
taught Swedish movements waved flags. 
One with gray hair stepped from her seat 
into a prominent position and threw her 
hat “into the ring.’”’ While some of the 
delegates shouted, “Go ’way back and sit 
down, grandma,” most of them were quiet, 
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Ominously quiet. There were rumors that 
Roosevelt was on his way to Chicago, but 
it proved that he had only sent a message, 
which was read in the convention. He 
suggested Senator Lodge as a compromise 
candidate, but under any circumstances 
it was too late. 

The delegates from Michigan led in the 
movement that culminated in the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Hughes. They were the first 
body of delegates to take up their state 
banner and march through the aisles 
enthusiastically at the earliest mention of 
his name. Among the leaders of this 
delegation was Mr. Warren, State Com- 
mitteeman, an old associate and warm 
admirer of the Justice. He was also among 
those who worked hardest and most wisely 
for the success of the convention. 

ik * * 

The balloting began, and as we all know, 
on the third ballot there was a sweep for 
Hughes. I think it is the finest and most 
remarkable nomination I have ever heard 
of, for Mr. Hughes never lifted a finger or 
authorized anyone else to work for him. 
I sincerely believe he is the kind of man 
we need—level-headed and just, with a 
fine record—and that whatever situation 
arises, he will meet it wisely. Hurrah for 
Hughes and Fairbanks! 

One who has attended several conven- 
tions and has learned to look for the 
strategy in every little situation which 
arises, saw in the nomination of Mr. Fair- 
banks for Vice-President a clever coup. 
Mr. Fairbanks is a man whose following 
in the convention was most loyal, whose 
preparation for further public service is 
most thorough, -whose state is always 
pivotal and always important; but whose 
state at this time is especially strategic 
from the fact that it will elect this year 
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two United States Senators. The Se: 
is now Democratic by a majority of 
teen. It will be necessary to defeat ei 
of the Democratic Senators who are con 
up for re-election in order to reduce 
Senate toa tie. If then the Vice-Presid 
is a Republican there will be a chanc 
securing confirmations and corrective l 
lation. If more than eight Democr: 
candidates for the Senate are defeat 
the task of the Republicans for the n 
four years will be still easier. Ther 
only a limited number of states in whi 
Senators are to be elected this fall in wh 
there is a chance for political proselytizi: 
These two Senators from Indiana m 
therefore, hold the balance of power 
the next Senate. In addition to all th: 
excellent reasons for selecting Mr. F: 
banks, there was the knowledge of the f 
that it was the intention of the Den 
cratic party to supplant Vice-Preside 
Marshall, of Indiana, on the theory tl 
a candidate would be found whose view 
would more nearly harmonize with thi 
of President Wilson and whose runnir 
qualities would be superior to those of M 
Marshall. It was seen that the nominati 
of Mr. Fairbanks would compel the Den 
cratic party to go to Indiana for its cand 
date for Vice-President, and that if 
went to Indiana, the Democracy could not 
reject Mr. Marshall and select some othe1 
statesman. 

The Convention avoided the rocks. It 
was devoid of the dramatic. Nothing that 
occurred in it was comparable to the gray 
situation confronting the convention o! 
1896, when the advocates of 
silently withdrew. 

On the whole, the convention wa 
intelligent, impressive, patriotic, construc 
tive, dignified and deliberative. 
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Republican Nominee 


by Flynn Wayne 


T a harvest festival banquet in 
Rochester, New York, about 
eleven years ago I first met 
Charles Evans Hughes. When 

was introduced for a speech it was 
ntimated that he was of the stuff of which 
Presidents are made, whereupon the 
rowd cheered and in high glee even rolled 

e pumpkins across the tables. His 

marks that night impressed his hearers 

ith the fact that before them stood a man 
who could think, and act as well as talk. 
He indulged in no flights of oratory, no 
rasping for epigrammatic brilliance; but 
is simple address, almost Lincolnesque 
in directness, revealed a new light on 
troublesome and vexatious problems. With- 
out passion or prejudice, he was able to 
rystallize the vagrant thoughts of his 
hearers into clear, concise sentiment. 

When the banquet was over, with Mr. 
ind Mrs. Hughes we had the privilege of 
waiting for a belated train. It was not 
a mere delay of fifteen minutes or so; we 
had to wait several hours. Listening to 
Mr. Hughes’ conversation with the recep- 
tion committee, who courteously stayed to 
speed the parting guests, we all felt that 
we were in the presence of a leader of men. 

a * * 

Later as Governor of New York I met 
him often, at his hurried luncheon of lamb 
chops and peas in the executive offices 
of the State House in Albany, or at the 
executive mansion, where the commis- 
sioners met to discuss the international 
questions involved in “Reciprocity.” It 


was then generally conceded that, in 
ability, Governor Hughes measured beyond 
the average of even a distinguished chief 
executive of New York. Men eminent 
in national councils came to him for ad- 
vice, and even the President often em- 
braced an opportunity of conferring with 
him. During his two terms as Governor 
of New York he displayed the cool con- 
centration required in leadership, and early 
developed great popularity as a cam- 
paigner, though he does not indulge in 
the theatrical or spectacular. He has 
always been regarded as a man of advanced 
ideas, and I never could understand why 
it was said that Charles Evans Hughes 
could never become a popular favorite. 
Those who have been acquainted with 
him long know him to be genial and 
pleasant and a good “‘mixer.” 

In the Republican National Convention 
of 1908 his name was formally presented 
as a candidate for the Presidency. He 
proved to be a good loser, and uttered no 
word of disappointment. On the contrary, 
the campaign which followed was marked 
by the “key note” speech he delivered at 
Columbus, Ohio, on ‘‘Representative Gov- 
ernment.” When he was appointed 
Justice of the Supreme Court in 1910, he 
had to resign the governor’s office, and 
his title of “Governor” became “Justice” 
these days it seems refreshing to hear all 
his friends call him “Governor ” again. 

The biography of Charles Evans Hughes 
is a tale of big achievement. He was born 
in Glens Falls, New York, April 11, 1862, 
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and was the son of Rev. David Charles 
Hughes, who was of Welsh descent, and 
Catherine Connelly Hughes. 

It was an enjoyable privilege to hear 
him tell of his childhood, when his mother, 
who was formerly a school teacher, looked 
after his education. She taught him his 
“‘letters’”’ and to read, and all the other 
things that boys learn in the public schools. 
Among the things he learned must have 
been that it is the inherent right and privi- 
lege of an American boy to be President 
of the United States. 
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members of the class “who shall, in té 
judgment. of the faculty, unite in t 
highest degree the three most importa 
elements of success in life—ability, ch: 
acter and attainment.” 

In Delaware Academy, at Delhi, N« 
York, he taught Greek and mathemati 
at the same time taking up the study « 
law in the office of Judge Gibson. In tl 
same year—1882—he left his position 
the academy to enter Columbia Law Scho 
and while a student at that institution w: 
attache at the office of General Stewart L 





RESIDENCE OF HON. 


CHARLES E. HUGHES 


Republican nominee is one of the handsome homes on Sixteenth Street, the old Avenue 


Presidents. Th 
His education was continued in a public 
New York, where his 
father was preaching Baptist 
Congregation, and later he attended school 
in Newark, New Jersey. When Grammar 
School No. 35 of New York City, in June, 
1875, looked about for someone to deliver 
the salutatory address, the choice fell upon 
Charles E. Hughes. In 1876, at the age 
of fourteen, he entered Madison (now 
Colgate) University, in Hamilton, New 
York, and in 1878 entered Brown Univer- 
While there he won 
the Dunn Premium for the highest standing 
in English literature. He was graduated 
at the age of nineteen and delivered the 
class oration, being awarded one of the 
two Carpenter Premiums assigned to the 


school of Oswego, 


bef re a 


sity as a sophomore. 


car in front of the house is the Hughes’ electric 


Woodford, United States district attorney, 
and Minister to Spain during the McKinley 


administration. In 1883 he served a 
clerk in the law firm of Chamberlain, 
Carter & Hornblower, and after his gradua 
tion that year was admitted to the bar, 
holding a prize fellowship until 1887, when 
he became a member of the firm of Carter, 
Hughes & Cravath. 

It is here that the old-time romance 
enters the story, when he married Miss 
Antoinette Carter, the daughter of Walter 
S. Carter, senior member of his law firm. 
Mrs. Hughes was educated at Wells Col- 
lege and at Wellesley. They have four 
children: Charles E. Hughes, Jr., aged 
twenty-three, who has just completed his 
course at the university from which his 











her was graduated; Helen, aged twenty; 
therine, aged fifteen; and Elizabeth, 
| nine. 
‘hree years after his marriage, in the 
flush of early success, he withdrew 
m the practice of law because of unsatis- 
ory health, and became a professor 
iw in Corne’l University and a special 
urer in the New York Law School, 
‘ining his old firm in 1893, which then 
ume known as Carter, Hughes & Dwight. 
was in 1895 that he was appointed 
nsel to special investigating bodies 
the legislature known as the Stevens 
( and Electric Lighting and the Arm- 
ng Life Insurance committees, and it 
in this work that the marvelous 
acity and ability of Charles E. Hughes 
e demonstrated to the people. 
le declined the nomination for Mayor 
New York, which was offered to him 
the Republican Convention in 1905, 
continued to act as counsel for the 
leral Department of Justice for a year. 
1906 he began his work as Governor 
New York, and during his tenure of 
ice made a record which has already 
me national history, for he was iden- 
d with all the great movements for 
istructive reform. 
In every public office he has held, he 
seemed to be the logical candidate. 
His first message as Governor of New 
rk indicated his superior statesmanship 
providing a plan for the betterment of 
blic service. He was not afraid of re- 
msibility. He carried his platforms 
‘ect to the people and relied upon their 
pport. He never wavered from his 
nse of justice on account of what seemed 
to be a popular demand, for he vetoed 
» two-cent railroad rate bill, which he 
was arbitrary reprisal. 
When Charles Evans Hughes, ~ after 
ing re-elected Governor of New York, 
igned his position to take his place on 
he Supreme Bench, it seemed to bring a 
ore human element to the highest tri- 
nal in the land, for if there is anyone 
0 can enjoy a joke or can puncture 
laginative bubbles, it is Justice Hughes. 
: insisted at that time that he hoped the 
ople, as they grew to know him better, 
uuld find something in him beside saw- 
lust and useful information. 


H 
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Governor Hughes has been looked upon 
as a “lawyer’s lawyer” because of his 
profound legal scholarship. But even so, 
he would often retire from a meeting of the 
Bar Association, and read light literature 
until the early hours of the morning. One 
thing that has always been a marked 
characteristic is his thoroughness and his 
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the country, but no one seemed 
be authorized to take charge of t 
work to exploit him as a can 
date, and Justice Hughes « 
tinued his labors on the Supre: 
Bench, apparently obliviou 
what was being said and do 
Even his speeches before the B 
Association gave no inkling of 
Presidential ambition. 

Early in the year, Govern 
Whitman and Frank Hitche 
mace up their minds that the k 
cal candida‘e was Charles Ey 
Hughes. When the matter 
brought to the public attent 
thrcugh a letter written to Cor 
gressman Slemp of Virginia, 
even to the time that he receiy 
the nomination, there was no n 
who could say thit e ther by wor 
sign or deed had Charles E\ 


MISS HELEN HUGHES 
Daughter of Hon. and Mrs. Charles E. 
Hughes, who was graduated from Vassar 
two years ago. She has taken especial 
interest in the student work of the Y. W. 
C. A., and is a trained and capable execu- 
tive. At present she is in Camp Newpa- 
win, the Y. W. C. A. camp at Canton, 
Pennsylvania, where she is in charge of 

the high school girls’ conference 


love of knowing about things. It 
is said he once took a mechani- 
cal piano-player apart—like a 
boy with a clock —to see how it 
was put together, and when he 
was engaged in the celebrated 
“beet sugar” case, which he 
won, by the way, it was evident 
that he knew all there was to 
be known about best sugar. 
Three years ago, after the 
campaign of 1912, I heard Mr. 
J. O. Hayes, of California, insist 
that the next nominee of the 
Republicans must be Charles 
Evans Hughes. And there was 
talk of it here and there all over MRS. CHARLES E. HUGHES 
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hes encouraged anyone in furthering 
andidacy. 
Vhile the support for the various “‘fav- 
was crystallizing, there was 
ys a feeling that Hughes was “second 
e’’—which was, in fact, first cho’‘ce. 
nade every effort possible to preclude 
hing savoring of political maneuvering 
ng the campaign for delegates. 
Vhen he received notice of his nomina- 
he promptly resigned from the 
reme Bench, then issued a statement 


” 
sons 


h is notable for its terseness and com- 
ensiveness. He knows how to say 
that the people can understand, 
no man can challenge his high ideals 
purposes. 
mediately after his resignation, he 
uinced that he was ready for the cam- 
n, and in his rooms at Hotel Astor he 
id the hosts already gathering to meet 
One day’s activities indicated that 
impaign had begun. In the corner 
m on the second floor, overlooking the 


busiest part of Broadway, Charles E. 
Hughes stood conferring with Elihu Root 
and Charles Warren Fairbanks, the nom- 
inee for Vice-President, and others who 
called to give counsel. Every day wit- 
nesses the growth of the feeling of confi- 
dence in Governor Hughes and the gravity 
of the situation is such as to make his party 
and his friends feel that indeed he is proving 
the ‘‘man of the hour.” 

The more that is known of Governor 
Hughes, the better he will be admired and 
loved. If the people could know him as 
his friends know him; if it were possible 
for each voter to take him by the hand, 
look into his clear blue eyes, and talk with 
him, there would be no question of giving 
him unqualified ccnfidence and admiration, 
for he has indeed fulfilled the judgment 
of those who awarded him the prize in the 
college days, for if three words were to 
express the character of Charles Evans 
Hughes, those words would be—Ability, 
Character and Attainment! 
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R' JME’S laurelled poet, seeking worthy theme 
On which to exercise his magic skill, 
Chose early years of Latium to fill 
With men and deeds heroic that they seem 
The fanciful imaginings of a dream; 
We hear the cries, the blast of clarion shrill 
Proclaiming Roman victory until 
Through battle-clouds advancing standards gleam. 


Rome’s palaces are crumbled now to dust, 
Her empire but a memory of the past, 
Her legions tented on Time’s farther shore; 
Her brazen tablets are consumed with rust, 
But yet of poesy the glories last, 
And Dido’s passion burns forevermore. 


Isaac Bassett Choate, in “Through Realms of Song.” 
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National Political 
Conventions of 1916 


by The Editor 


UNE, 1916, will be marked in the 

history of American politics as the 

month of notable political conven- 

tions. These gatherings were a dis- 
tinct reflection of the times, and in the 
retrospection of a few weeks look somewhat 
different than in days of whirling excite- 
ment when real values and issues are 
difficult to determine. Several days prior 
to the conventions, papers were blazing 
with rumors of aspiring candidates, and 
expert political writers were solemnly 
making their forecasts. Pre-convention 
prognostications make interesting reading 
in the light of results, for there is nothing 
so ancient in politics last week’s 
newspaper. 

Political conventions 
expressions of democracy. They indicate 
“the will of the people” expressed through 
duly authorized delegates. Here they just 
“get together’ without the fiasco or re- 
straint of primary or statutory regulations, 
and become a pure, undefiled democracy. 
During the past decade the “will of the 
people”’ has been somewhat of a nebulous 
or at least an ill-defined quantity. In 
1916 the people seemed to know more 
what they wanted, but the problem was, 
how to get it and still bring harmony 


into the ranks. 
+ 


as a 


are the purest 


* * 


As the trains arrived in Chicago, political 
int and intensified. 
Germs of ideas floated about in the tobacco- 
laden atmosphere the hotel lobbies 
ready to inoculate any without precon- 


discussion was ense 


of 


ceived convictions. Rumors were batt: 
about, and if they stood the test, th: 
crystallized into a form of expression or 
statement. 

Everybody seemed full of gossip, goss 
developed into rumor, and rumor int 
statement. Everyone wanted to know tl 
message over the telephone wires from 
Sagamore Hill. 

With stately tread arrived the lead 
of early days, looking wise and sayit 
nothing. The National Committee, vii 
tually the board of directors in the organ 
ization of the political convention, spent 
several days prior to the convention 
hearing contests. The colored delegates 
that swarmed about the committee room 
were evidence of the location of contests 
In some cases the vote was compromised 
giving the delegates one-half vote each 
This later necessitated Colonel Henry 
Clay Evans reporting one-half a man 
missing on one roll-call. 

The personnel of the Committee of 1916 
indicated business men and leaders in 
their home states. Many of the members 
enjoy the distinction of having been 
elected by the popular vote of their party 
which has eliminated much of the old 
secretive wire-pulling formerly associated 
with political preferment. The work 
the National Committee in 1916 wa 
widely commended. After releasing th« 
official power to conduct proceedings, they 
sat upon the platform decorated with their 
glorious golden badges. The national 


committeeman is a man of distinction 
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HON. CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
e nominee of the Republican Party for President. 
is the approval of Theodore Roosevelt 


When the third ballot began at the convention, Illinois 
t fifty-eight votes for ‘‘Governor’ Hughes, and later her solid vote swung into line for him. 


His candidacy 
who, by declining nomination by the Progressives healed the breach 
in the Republican ranks and gave the support of his followers to Mr. Hughes 
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and popularity at convention time, at 
least when more tickets are desired. 

The situation was unique—for two 
political conventions, representing what 
purported to be opposing parties, or even, 
as some claimed, two opposing factions of 
the Republican party, were in session at 
the same time. Their manifest object 
was to get together, but the “getting 
together,’ even in the early hours, reminded 
one of a Kilkenny compromise, with clubs 
as trumps. 

* + * 

Delegates to the Progressive convention, 
with all the fire and enthusiasm of four 
years ago, felt that this was the oppor- 
tunity to carry out the one supreme 
object dominant in their minds—that of 
nominating Colonel Theodore Roosevelt 
for President. Nothing else mattered. 
The intensified fervor—‘‘We want Teddy” 

was carried over from the days of 1912 
and the man, not the issue, was para- 
mount. No public leader since the days 
of Henry Clay and Blaine has received 
more sincere and worshipful 
than Theodore Roosevelt. Keen observers 
saw in this enthusiasm an _ inevitable 
result. Either Teddy would win or he 
would have a lot to do with the man who 
did win in the coming presidential contest. 

The crowds about the various headquar- 
ters in the ‘‘Annex”’ reflected in a measure 
the characteristics of the candidate. 
Senator Root’s rooms, just off “Peacock 
Alley,” were adorned most gracefully 
and artistically with portraits and banners 
of the candidate. In the Elizabethan 
room, just off the same historic “display- 
way” which was allotted, to Senator 
Burton, there was a reunion of the veter- 
ans of many Ohio campaigns. The name 
of Fairbanks blazed in electric lights over 
the headquarters of Indiana’s favorite 
son, and the “Hoosier” spirit was rife. 
Lawrence Yates Sherman, of Illinois, of 
all the candidates, had perhaps the most 
enthusiastic band of young followers, and 
nothing was left undone that might ad- 
vance the interest of their candidate. 
Iowa had a united delegation for the first 
time in many years, and under Colonel 
French as chairman presented a solid 
front for Senator Cummins. Senator 
L,aFollette’s littlhe band had their head- 


devotion 


quarters in the Kaiserhof Hotel, with tho: 
of General du Pont. 

Early in convention it was evident that 
the “Old Guard” would not control the 
delegates. For the most part they were 
clear-headed business men, who had con 
for the purpose to unite and eliminate a! 
old scores. They seemed to feel instin: 
tively that a unanimous decision would 
be reached. 

The Roosevelt supporters among the 
Republicans had headquarters adjoinin 
those of the ‘favorite sons”; they had th: 
bands playing, and in the Florentine Roon 
were running moving pictures of the recent 
trip of the Colonel. In a corner room 
were the headquarters of Senator John W. 
Weeks, the one candidate who was there 
in person. The pleasure of people and 
visitors meeting here for the first time 
recalled’ the campaign of McKinley on 
the porch at Canton. His receptions con 


tinued from eight in the morning until 

eight at night, and in his genial, whole- 

souled way he won many friends. He 

received the largest number of votes of 

the “favorite sons.” 
a 


* * 


In a small room on the top floor of the 
Auditorium I found Mr. Frank Hitchcock, 
soon after he arrived. He is a great card- 
index man—it is said he combs his hair 
on the card-index plan, so many strokes 
to the left and so many to the right. In 
a very few words he gave out a statement 
in much the same quiet way as he did in 
1908 when he was managing the Taft 
campaign, when Colonel Roosevelt was 
at the White House. He gave out an 
accurate forecast of the votes that were 
coming on the first, second, and that on 
the third ballot Justice Hughes would be 
nominated. He was there without a badge 
or a button or a scrap of literature, but 
he kept on reiterating his opinion and 
paraphrasing Senator “Billy”? Mason’s 
remark made in the McKinley days, that 
“nobody seemed to be for Hughes except 
the people.” 

Upon the first survey it was apparent 
that Florida, Rhode Island, Vermont and 
Wyoming were the only states who arrived 
with a solid Hughes delegation. This lit- 
tle band of thirty-two votes was supple- 
mented by a large scattering vote which 








PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON 


Renominated for President with great enthusiasm by the Democratic party at their recent convention held in 
St. Louis in June 
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no one could seem to determine accurately 
beforehand. 
. * x 

The Coliseum was resplendent with 
color, made to seem brighter by the 
lowering skies outside. Every convention 
seems to have its own popular favorite 
songs, but the old patriotic melodies are 
always used. Extra papers were shouted 
every hour and they were eagerly bought. 
Badges glowed in profusion; flags fluttered 
everywhere, and all sorts of devices were 
invented to help along the favorite candi- 
date. While sporadic enthusiasm burst 
forth in recognition of this or that candi- 
date, the undercurrent for Hughes was 
noticeable if unfathomable. The news- 
papers were all at sea, and wise corre- 
spondents shook their heads. Old politi- 
cians realized what portentous results 
might accrue from even a_ well-turned 
phrase. 

A diversion in the first day’s program was 
c-eated by the suffragette parade. They 
had gathered, twenty thousand strong, 
to plead for a woman’s plank in the 
Republican Convention platform. Some 
called it foolhardy and some heroic, for 
they marched—five thousand of them— 
to the Convention Hall in the drenching 
rain. It was disastrous to the creations 
of the modiste and milliner, but not to 

spirit of these undaunted supporters 

s"the cause,’”’ and when each party 

suffrage to be a state issue in their 

platform, the suffragists received some 

encouragement, despite the returns from 
the recent election in Iowa. 
* + * 

The Progressive National Convention 
convened at the Auditorium, and was 
called to order by Victor Murdock, who 
was given a rousing cheer by the Kansas 
delegation. Following the prayer, “‘Amer- 
ica” was sung by the entire convention, 
and the earnest spontaneity of the occasion 
impressed the most cynical. The Audi- 
torium never looked more brilliant in its 
gala array. Large flags swept the pros- 
cenium to the floor, and seats for the great 
overflow of delegates were located on the 
stage. Mr. Raymond Robbins as chairman 
delivered his keynote speech almost at 
the same time that Senator Harding was 
speaking at the Coliseum. When Victor 
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Murdock was introducing him, he referr 
to the delegates as Christian soldi 
Then everyone joined in singing “Onwa 
Christian Soldiers.”” Murdock unloos 
the torrents of oratory, and never did 
political convention show more fire a: 
spirit. There were various shafts at 1 
G. O. P., but the climax was reach 
when Theodore Roosevelt was called 1 
foremost citizen of the world, whi 
pronouncement evoked a_ tumultuo: 
demonstration. 

The Georgia delegation carried a bann 
which proclaimed to the world, in lar; 
type, that this was the state in whi 
T. R.’s mother was born. “he bandar 
appeared, and the sessions were full « 
color, but somehow there was an impressio 
that it was too intense to last. 

A peace conference was early propose: 
and a committee named, while the Pro 
gressive nomination was deferred to watch 
and wait for what the G. O. P. might do 
When the arbitration letter from Roosevel 
was rejected and the name of Lodge urge: 
upon the convention, there were loud pro 
tests of ““No!” The delegates did not wait 
for the formality of addressing the chair to 
express their convictions. This was indee: 
a glimpse of democracy unrestrained. 

* * * 

In sharp contrast to this scene was th« 
proceedings at the Coliseum, where, with 
a dignity that seemed almost frigid in 
comparison, the “Grand Old Party” 
opened its deliberations. Every nook and 
corner was filled, and the scene itself was 
one never to be forgotten—especially as 
viewed from the speakers’ stand—the 
great basin of faces; the decorative flags; 
arching banners of yellow; the swinging 
lights, and the large illuminated picture 
of Lincoln made a setting for a memorable 
picture. Even the music of the band, 
located in a far-off balcony near the roof, 
was lost in this great hall in which twenty 
thousand people were gathered. There 
was an atmosphere, felt by all, that the 
convention had before it a serious purpose. 
The influence of the tragic world war and 
the present situation of the United States 
seemed to presage that for the next four 
years at least international problems 
would overshadow local issues. 

When Chairman Charles D. Hilles called 
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the Convention to order and Senator 
Warren G, Harding was chosen as tempor- 
ary chairman, it seemed like the beginning 
great play. Young and vigorous, it 
plain when Senator Harding appeared 
nier the “Billy Sunday” canopy that 
voice would be heard. Both conven- 
marked time while ‘‘Peace Com- 
ttees” began sessions which continued 
far into the night. While waiting for the 
imittee to report, the one event in the 

t Coliseum was the appearance of the 
ran of sixty years of public life— 
hauncey M. Depew. He was given only 

a few minutes’ notice, but at the age of 
ty-two he was as original and as tact- 

in his response as in the early days. 

re was a thrill in the audience when 
vas realized that they were listening 
the words of a man who had conferred 
and talked with Abraham Lincoln. Sena- 

- Depew gave the convention its first 

am of humor, and soon had everyone 

ling good-natured. He was ready with 
virile shafts of criticism, and in review- 
ing the work of public men, did not forget 

» give due meed of credit to Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Uncle Joe Cannon, another living link 
with the time of Lincoln, danced down 
the platform and made a rollicking speech, 
full of the old-time enthusiasm. 

While the orators on the flying bridge 
enclosed with red ropes were preaching 
unitedness, the delegates were thumping 
one another’s heads figuratively in their 
discussions. 

* * * 


The first day’s session adjourned early 
and did not even give the lunch counter 
a fair chance, or the man with the new 
loganberry pie an opportunity to exploit 


the new “‘phez.” The night before the 
ballotting was the high tide of the conven- 
tion. Candidates and their friends strained 
every effort for every vote possible on the 
morrow. This is the night before, when 
everybody gets the fever, and discloses his 
convictions, no matter how much he may 
have disguised them previously. There 
seems to be a mental attitude caused by 
these political gatherings—it might be 
called “conventionitis”’—that brings 
friends of years’ standing suddenly face 
to face in mortal combat of opinion. To 
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see a friend wearing a button of an oppos- 
ing candidate is offensive indeed, and it 
was amusing to see men in approaching 
each other slip off the buttons of their 
favorite candidate so they could meet on 
friendly terms. On nomination morning 
everybody who had a ticket possessed a 
treasure that neither moth nor rust could 
corrupt. The popularity of the man with 
tickets increased apace. How good it 
was to have that neat little envelope con- 
taining the vari-colored cards for each day 
and on both envelope and cards clearly 
printed the location of the coveted seats. 
Enclosed with these tickets was a card 
bearing the verse, “Your Flag and My 
Flag,” by Wilbur D. Nesbitt, the words 
of which seemed particularly appropriate, 
and were used by Governor Willis in 
nominating Theodore E. Burton. 

The political convention preserves the 
traditional practice of “thumbs up” or 
“thumbs down,” manifested by the crowd 
which encircles the comparatively small 
space occupied by the delegates. Each 
state sat together, with a banner marking 
the name of the state, for while state 
boundaries have been physically eliminated 
there is yet a state pride and enthusiasm 
that nothing can quite obliterate. This very 
fact in itself, paradoxical as i may seem, 
emphasizes the homogeneity of the union. 

I sat in the press gallery near William 
Jennings Bryan, who had been my seat- 
mate at the convention of ’96 in St. Louis 
when McKinley was nominated. He had 
a little single seat all to himself down in 
front and the expression on his face as 
Chairman Harding’s speech progressed 
was an interesting study. His comments 
on the convention were read with interest 
because of his peculiar position at this time 
on the political seas. He had a lead pencil 
and a scrap of paper; a few notes sufficed. 
He sat with his lips tightly closed and his 
head tilted to one side so he could hear 
the voice of the speaker although he could 
not see him. The newspaper men were 
there with plenty of paper and plenty of 
pencils, but seldom was pencil put to 
paper, except to trace meaningless hiero- 
glyphics—and I confess to a scarcity of 
notes on my own account, although the 
impressions were legion. It seems as 
though everyone just wants to watch it 
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all, like a ball game, where they cannot 
even keep an accurate record of the score 
because of the distractions of watching 
the men on bases, the umpire and the 
pitcher at one time. 

~ * a7 

In the audience were many distinguished 
people from all parts of the country, for 
the Presidential convention occurs only 
once in four years. The delegates at first 
roll call sat in dignified array, some of 
them iooking askance at the others, having 
been assembled together after hard-fought 
contests. Mr. Wrigley, who was one of 
the Illinois delegates, must have been 
gratified when he witnessed so many of 
his colleagues chewing gum in the moments 
of relaxation. There was a touch of the 
spectacular when the delegates from Porto 
Rico, Hawaii and the Philippine Islands 
marched about in assisting to nominate a 
President of the United States. 

The array of speakers on the platform 
was under a searchlight more pitiless than 
any glare of spotlight, and a word started 
from the remote galleries, if just right, 
was likely to upset the most carefully 
prepared epigram or peroration. The 


mere incident of sunlight bursting forth 


at a certain time on the audience was 
caught up with a flash when Governor 
Willis said: ‘*... and as an omen of 
that, the sun is shining now, thank God.” 
The playing or singing of a tune at a 
certain time had a significance and kept 
everybody on the qui vive. 

* * + 

Alabama upon being called, yielded to 
the Empire State, and the first nomination 
was made by Governor Whitman of New 
York, naming Charles Evans Hughes. 
He had rapt attention—every word was 
apparently measured and weighed. 

In scholarly phrases, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, presented the name of Elihu 
Root, and the demonstration that followed 
was even more marked than the first. A 
woman seated back of the speakers’ stand, 
with a squeal that will never be forgotten, 
waving a flag in each hand, made a demon- 
stration that attracted the attention of the 
great throng. The lady with the Roosevelt 
banner who had come all prepared to 
repeat the demonstration of four years 
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ago, found her occupation gone, and the 
feminine rooter for Root made the first hit. 

In a rousing voice that reached to the 
furthermost crevice of the Coliseum, 
Governor Willis of Ohio, with the familiar 
Ohio twang, presented the name of Theo- 
dore E. Burton. There was magic in the 
name of Theodore that came near setting 
off the repressed enthusiasm. 

Ina stately manner Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge walked down the flying bridge to 
nominate his colleague, Senator John W. 
Weeks. The name of T. Coleman du Pont 
was presented by Governor Miller of 
Delaware. As each speaker was intro- 
duced and retired, he was given a hand- 
clasp by Chairman Harding. The old 
conventional convention speech was used, 
beginning with a peroration on the Stars 
and Stripes, introducing “a man who,” 
and ending with a ringing eulogium of 
and naming the candidate. 

* * * 

When Illinois was called, Mr. William 
J. Calhoun, former Minister to China, 
nominated Lawrence Y. Sherman in a brief 
speech, which rang the bell for rounds of 
applause. The Illinois delegation jumped 
up with flags waving like a flock of black- 
birds on an island in a sea of faces. The 
band on the balcony played “‘Tilinois.”’ 

Former Congressman William R. Wood 
of Indiana brought a cheer by insisting 
that the Moose and the Elephant were 
team-mates in Indiana. He nominated 
Charles Warren Fairbanks, while the band 
struck up “On the Banks of the Wabash.” 
It was a continuous performance, and 
Senator Sutherland of Utah relieved Senator 
Harding in wielding his gavel at the lunch 
hour. Each demonstration was timed by 
watches as if it were a real derby where 
fractions of a second counted in the race. 
When Iowa was called, former Congress- 
man Kendall nominated Senator Cummins, 
which started the regular procession around 
the hall of the state delegates, followed 
by the Minnesota, Montana, and Nebraska 
delegations. 

Then came Senator A. B. Fall of New 
Mexico, nominating Theodore Roosevelt. 
Here the sky-rocketing began. Almost 
like a flash there came a chorus of shouts 
from the galleries. North Carolina started 
the processions and Nevada and New 





HON. CHARLES WARREN FAIRBANKS 
Chosen by the Republican Convention as the party’s nominee for Vice-President 
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Mexico followed as the band played with 
increased fervor. The flags in the balconies 
were torn from the decorations, but the 
main body of delegates, all except the 
little band of Roosevelt men, who franti- 
cally echoed the cheers of the galleries, 
sat still in their seats. A woman jumped 
on the press tables in front of the speakers, 
waving a flag wildly, leading a demonstra- 
tion that made one think of what would 
have happened if this woman had been a 
man. Chivalry still exists in a political 
convention where mere man is a delegate. 

The bands swung into “Star Spangled 
Banner,’ and Chairman Harding at the 
speakers’ table was smiling, but looked 
determined when he saw them tearing down 
the decorations. Theodore Roosevelt 
never had a more genuine or sincere tribute 
than was paid him by the gathering at 
the Republican Convention in 1916, four 
years after his candidacy had led that 
party to defeat, indicating a spirit of good 
feeling, strained though it may have been 
among foes of four years ago. 

Amid the drear routine of nominating 
speeches appeared M. P. Olbrich of Wis- 
consin, presenting Robert M. LaFollette, 


whom he had also nominated four years 


ago. When Pennsylvania was reached, 
Emerson Collins presented the name of 
Governor Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania, 
which was the signal for a demonstration 
from the Keystone State. 
* * + 

After nine hours of oratory of every 
degree and description, in a truly repre- 
sentative way, the balloting began, and 
as it proceeded, everybody was ready with 
a score card. There was breathless sus- 
pense as the votes of the different delega- 
tions were announced. It was former 
Senator W. P. Jackson of Maryland who 
sent the telegram to Theodore Roosevelt 
and invited him to come to Chicago. He 
wrote out the message while at dinner. 
His friends protested, but Mr. Jackson 
insisted that this was a time of big politics 
and a time for heroic effort. He sent the 
telegram, and before the night had been 
completed, an answer was received which 
was counted one of the most masterful 
pronouncements ever made by Theodore 
Roosevelt. It was only three pages of 
typewritten matter, but it did much 
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toward healing the breach. This inci 
is thought to have been the turning p 
of the sweep of events. Curiously eno 
Senator Jackson comes from a dis! 
that gave Roosevelt the worst drub! 
he ever got—out of 2,500 he received 
199 votes, but in spite of this, Sen 
Jackson was one of the first to begi 
campaign for uniting the factions of 
party in Maryland. 

On the morning of the day when 
Resolutions Committee reported, it 
conceded that Colonel Roosevelt had c: p- 
tured the platform, but this was not ; 
platform convention. Even while 
balloting proceeded there was keen siis- 
pense as to “what will Roosevelt do’” 
The sage at Sagamore Hill had insis' 
that his decision would not be reached un‘ 
a suitable declaration had been fort 
coming from Justice Hughes, who main- 
tained a silence in keeping with the dignity 
of the high office he then held. 

. * + 

The Progressive convention was waiting 
the word from Oyster Bay, and when it was 
received, a scene was witnessed which in- 
dicates how popularity is not transferable. 
When Mr. George W. Perkins read the 
telegram from the Colonel offering Henry 
Cabot Lodge as a compromise candidate, 
there were instant cries of “No! No!” 
Colonel John M. Parker made an impa 
sioned appeal, insisting that no man could 
change the minds of that convention a 
to who should be nominated. 

In gaily-caparisoned taxis the reporters 
rushed to the Coliseum, and found Senator 
Smoot also reading the ultimatum from 
Colonel Roosevelt. It was then evident 
that the Republican Convention would 
go ahead and make a choice on the third 
ballot, and that this choice would be 
Charles Evans Hughes. A break was indi 
cated when the third ballot began, and 
the first dent was made when Illinois cast 
fifty-eight for Hughes. As the third 
balloting proceeded, it indicated practi- 
cally unanimous choice for the first man 
who had been nominated, and Editor 
John Sleicher, of Leslie’s Weekly, kept the 
score card and timed each point as the 
magic 495 votes were reached. Then 
the bands burst forth into patriotic airs, 
and the crowds indicated an approval 
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hat meant much more than the harum- 

:irum cheering that had preceded. There 

as yet a Vice-President to nominate. 

nator Borah withdrew, and Senator 
iirbanks did not seem to want it, but 

e nomination was handed to him on the 

‘st ballot, with former Senator Burkett 

Nebraska following with over one 
indred votes. After Senator Smoot 
nnounced that the Progressives had 
bled Colonel Roosevelt’s message, the 
wwering figure of Senator John W. Weeks 
ppeared on the platform. He withdrew 

s candidacy, and released his delegates 

vote as their judgment dictated and 
tired with all the glory of second man. 

The withdrawal of Senator Lawrence Y. 
Sherman followed, swinging the solid vote 
of Illinois to Hughes. Amid loud cheers, 
Medill McCormick, editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, as a delegate, stated that while 

me preferred Roosevelt, he felt their 
first duty was to defeat the Democratic 
party, insisting that he followed his con- 

ience and would vote for Charles E. 
Hughes. Colorado withdrew its Roosevelt 
votes and then the avalanche began to 
weep right on as the other candidates 
withdrew. 

It was Alexander P. Moore, of the 
Pittsburgh Leader, one of the ardent 
Roosevelt supporters of 1912, who made 
the motion to make the choice unanimous, 
ind Senator Lodge seconded the motion. 

+ + * 

When Senator Harding announced that 
he had taken the authority to convey the 
information to Mr. Hughes that he was 
practically the unanimous choice of the 
convention, he also stated that he expected 
a reply at three o’clock. Even at that time 
it was not positively known that Hughes 
would accept or that Roosevelt would 
withdraw, but a flood of good humor 
eemed to pervade the same hall where 
the convention four years ago had closed 
in bitterness and recrimination. 

The motion for adjournment was made 
by National Chairman Charles D. Hilles. 
The National Convention passed a hearty 
vote of thanks to Senator Warren G. 
Harding, as presiding officer. His appear- 
ince and manner suggested William Mc- 
Kinley, who presided at the convention 
held at Minneapolis in 1892. The first 
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little red ribbons carrying the name of 
Hughes in gold began to appear on the 
day of his nomination. 

The close of the Progressive Convention 
was in pathetic contrast to the enthusiastic 
expectancy of the opening of the session. 

In the hotels and on the streets, the 
Hughes sentiment seemed to increase 
hourly, and when his ringing statement 
was published, it seemed only to en- 
hance the sturdy enthusiasm with which 
his nomination was received. When his 
resignation was accepted by President 
Wilson, the lips of Charles Evans Hughes 
were unsealed—he was now plain Mr. 
Hughes again. He was notified of his 
nomination by the newspaper men at his 
home in Washington, and was deeply 
affected. There were tears in his eyes 
when he first realized the responsibility 
placed upon his shoulders in the selection 
by the Republican party of himself as 
leader in the eventful year of 1916, a year 
that will mark a momentous era in Amer- 
ica’s history. The first statement of 
Governor Hughes did much to close the 
breach. There were feelings of regret 
expressed by the old leaders most bitterly 
opposed to Colonel Roosevelt that he 
could not be named, but Hughes seems 
to be the man of the hour, the one who 
was called by the people fer the work not 
identified with the factional strife. 

The stature of Roosevelt has grown 
immeasurably by his decision as to the 
real issues in the campaign of 1916. 

To one dropping in at a political con- 
vention, or a stranger not conversant with 
public opinion, the proceedings appeared 
ridiculous at some angles, though withal 
mighty serious at others. A convention 
can never mean much to one who does 
not feel the convention spirit, for it has 
long been known that such a gathering 
is never a place for mere entertainment 
or instruction. It is the focus of feeling 
where matters are threshed out, ranging 
in methods from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous, but here one is able to touch condi- 
tions at all angles and leave with a more 
complete understanding of what American 
politics represent. 

* * * 

Weather bureau records are an important 

phase of a national convention. They 
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may even influence the spirit and charac- 
ter of the proceedings. In Chicago, it 
rained and rained and then rained some 
more. The night after the nomination 
it turned cool and clear. Among the little 
groups gathered about, some still wearing 
the badges of their heroes, all seemed more 
quiet andsubdued. The quadrennial politi- 
cal tournament had passed into history, 
and the prosaic problems of paying up hotel 
bills and getting the baggage packed had 
to be considered. Buttons, flags, badges 
and pamphlets were put away as souvenirs 
of 1916. The lobbies and hotel rooms 
where the visitors had gathered were once 
more restored to their normal condition. 

Almost as swiftly as the change of tem- 
perature, the spotlight of public interest 
flashed from one to another. In the 
passing panorama of popular heroes, the 
changes are kaleidoscopic, and furnish 
scenes for the great motion-picture reel 
of political conventions where Presidents 
are named. 

* * * 

Every shade of political opinion was 
focused in the conventions of 1916. The 
Democratic Convention at St. Louis, while 
assigned to the perfunctory task of renomi- 
nating President Woodrow Wilson, was an 
indication of the little difference existing 
between the parties of today, which is at 
best more or less traditional as to methods 
of doing things. 

At St. Louis, as at Chicago, I found some 
familiar faces among the convention 
“circuit riders’—there was William Jen- 
nings Bryan, beaming, serene, and very 
much at home, although he had fallen 
outside the Democratic breastworks in 
the election of delegates. There was an 
ovation on his entrance that partook of 
the zest of the old days when he was the 
leader of the Democratic Convention. 
I have seen him in every convention since 
1896, and this is one of the few times that 
he has not been more or less active in the 
arena—but foremost or not, he is a regular 
attendant. He entered the convention 
hall with the air of ‘God bless you, my 
children, but goldarn you, Woodrow.” 
Mr. Bryan is the veteran political leader 
of the country, and if the people think 
that he has been eliminated, they are 
greatly mistaken. Bryan and Roosevelt 
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have more of a personal following tod:y 
than even those leaders who are honored 
with a nomination. They are not prom- 
inent because of party affiliations, but in 
spite of them. The youth of the country 
must find its inspiration in hero-worshi)). 

St. Louis in itself is worth a visit, ev: 
if there is no convention assembled. It is 
a city of distinctive character, and has 
reflected the wonderful development of 
the great Southwest. It is imbued with the 
German spirit of home-building, and is 
therefore widely known as a city of home 
No one ‘coming in contact with those of 
German descent in St. Louis would ever 
question their unwavering loyalty and 
patriotism to the flag their forefather 
helped to preserve. 

The hotels in St. Louis are not so wel! 
adapted for convention purposes as ar 
those of Chicago, but they did not hav: 
so large a crowd to handle. It seems as 
if the “Annex” in Chicago was just made 
for the housing of ‘“‘booms”’ and the getting 
together of delegations where they could 
glare furiously, eye to eye, and keep up 
a hand-to-hand-fight. 

The new Coliseum, while much smaller 
than the one at Chicago, was well adapted 
for national convention purposes. Every- 
body had a flag; many of them, including 
John Barrett, John Temple Graves and 
others, like myself, waved flags in the 
Democratic, as well as the Progressive 
and Republican conventions. Upon the 
speaker’s desk were emblazoned the words, 
“America First,” and the exercises were 
appropriately opened by singing ‘‘America.” 
These gatherings have an influence that 
goes beyond mere partisan bounds. 

Chairman McCombs called the con- 
vention to order and Governor Glynn 
was chosen temporary chairman. His 
keynote address, delivered with telling 
effect, was accounted one of the best of the 
convention series. He was called upon 
to repeat some of his splendid perorations. 
The address was one of literary and his- 
torical interest as well as a political key- 
note. He was encored on the sentence 
" . and he didn’t go to war!” 

An incident which marked the first 
day’s proceedings was the forming of a 
long line of five thousand suffragists 
attired in yellow and white—the Golden 
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Lane of Silence—who essentially ‘“‘pre- 
sented arms” as the delegates marched to 
the Convention hall. They met with a 
different reception than did the patriots 
in Chicago, who, through a drenching rain 
manifested their devotion to the cause. 

* * + 

A real convention frolic was provided 
by the St. Louis Press Club at Delmar 
Garden, where eminent orators and news- 
paper men threw politics to the Mississippi 
breezes and had a good time. The crowd 
was so large and gloriously happy that 
there were no speeches. 

The old-time delegate is missing; he 
has become prosperous—now owns a 
cow, as Irvin Cobb says, and has put aside 
his old clothes. The most picturesque 
figure at the Jefferson Hotel during the 
convention was the delegate from Punxu- 
tawney, Pennsylvania, six feet tall, straight 
as a ramrod, clad in pepper-and-salt 
homespun of unique cut, shoes and hat of 
his own special pattern, and carrying the 
inevitable fiery-hued bandana. 

About the first thing a convention must 
do in order to be proper these days is to 
be photographed—’fore and aft. This 
picture usually covers a page of the news- 
paper—the delegate can scarcely recognize 
his own face in the great mass, but it is a 
fine souvenir to send to the homefolk, 
nevertheless. 

State delegations had their lively little 
gatherings, in the routine fashion, for 
political conventions have a social aspect 
that is important. New friends are made 
and old friendships renewed. The one 
thing that always impresses me about 
a Democratic Convention is the popularity 
of “Dixie.” It just seems to be the one 
tune that brings a thrill, and in St. Louis 
the first notes brought the vast throng to 
its feet, while a spontaneous cheer rang 
out. The rarest heirloom that the Demo- 
cratic party boasts today is its right and 
privilege to “Dixie.” Northerners love 
it—it is the stirring ‘“Marseillaise” of 
America and makes the blood flow faster, 
where the stately measures of “‘America”’ 
soothe and inspire. 

The Democratic convention was the 
occasion for a re-baptism in patriotism. 
Never before has there been such a high 
point reached, but in the singing of the 
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words of “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
they had no better success than marked 
the same effort at Chicago, although printed 
slips containing the words were distributed 
to the vast throng. Why this song was 
ever chosen as the national anthem no one 
has yet been able to discover. It may 
have been that the story of its picturesque 
creation appealed to the imagination. 
No one can think of that, however, when 
trying to sing it. 

Among those present might be men- 
tioned Senator J. Hamilton Lewis—same 
old whiskers, same old cane, same gloves, 
same inimitable suavity, charm and grace 
that have made this Virginian so popular 
in years past. Ollie James, six feet six, 
big face and big smile, with memories of 
the platform at the Baltimore Convention, 
loomed up on the horizon. Senator Over- 
man seemed to look as if he would feel 
much better all around if he were back in 
Washington at a session of the Senate. 

New vice-presidential booms arrived 
with each delegation. The intrepid Roger 
C. Sullivan was there from Chicago; 
Governor Major of Missouri was ready to 
“show them,”’ but the memory of the little 
figure of Hon. Thomas W. Marshall, al- 
ready in the Vice-President’s chair, was a 
reminder that “possession is nine points.” 
Senator Martin and others of Virginia 
made the proposition to hold the delegates 
over until Saturday so as to prolong the 
convention. The President, however, 
intimated that Friday was his lucky day, 
and they might as well nominate on that 
day and go home feeling happy. 

The main proposition of the convention 
seemed to center on the one issue that 
under Woodrow Wilson the country has 
been at peace. This fact, which is past 
history, may be used as a slogan during 
the campaign. 

* * * 

Preparedness and neutrality and all the 
other contradictory phases of the campaign 
of 1916 are, after all, but sidelights on the 
fundamental development of the policies 
of the two parties. One is protective 
tariff, and the other is tariff for revenue. 
Even the anti-dumping law of the Demo- 
cratic platform is, in itself, a confession of 
protective principles. The main issue 
upon which a convention concentrates 
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VICE-PRESIDENT THOMAS R. MARSHALL 


Renominated for Vice-President by the Democrats at their quadrennial convention at St. Louis 


is the choice of the man best adapted for 
the administration of federal affairs. It 
would seem fortunate that this is changed 
from time to time, because a few terms in 
office are not conducive to the most efficient 
service for either party. 

It is a question whether the young man 
of today, in viewing these conventions, 
would be inspired to take up a political 
career. Until the time comes when the 
people will be able to elect men upon their 
proven merits, rather than because of 


their power and influence, a political career 
in America will always be looked upon as 
more or less of a makeshift. 

All eyes were focused on Mr. Bryan 
sitting in the press gallery at the rail over 
looking the delegates. He held a veritable 
reception there day after day, and there 
is no doubt that he was the commanding 
personality of the convention. Near the 
railing also sat Irvin Cobb, in a light gray 
suit, with his lip puckered and his eyes 
gleaming with humor. He was making 
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geometric designs on the sheet of paper 
before him, while Ollie James, the perman- 
ent chairman, was delivering his keynote 
speech. In the rear sat Sam Blythe of 
“Who’s Who” fame, donning his spectacles 
to catch a glimpse now and then of the 
passing show. Secretary Baker, in a box 
directly across from the speaker’s stand, 
watched the proceedings with keen interest. 

The great form of Ollie James shook as 
he brought out point after point in his 
address. The demonstrations which it 
evoked indicated the unanimity of purpose 
of all the delegates. Bryan called it a 
“love feast,” and it seemed that this was, 
indeed, a fact. On his desk, while he was 
sitting there, were requests to speak at 
various gatherings, and one might well 
_ realize that the Democratic convention, 
while nominating Woodrow Wilson, was 
under the pacific influence of William 
Jennings Bryan. 

During the outburst of enthusiasm 
called forth by Ollie James’ address, the 
guerdon of old Kentucky was brought 
to the platform, and a young cheerer of 
the good old type got up by Ollie James 
and cheered. The lone star flag of Texas 


was also brought, and the band played 
“Dixie.” No matter how often “Dixie’’ was 
repeated, the familiar yell came with it. 
The convention adjourned until nine 
o'clock, when it was felt by all that the 


nomination would be made. It had been 
intimated by the chairman that Bryan 
might speak at the night session, and long 
before nine o’clock the Convention hall 
was packed to its utmost capacity. Then 
the fire chief had to interfere. Outside the 
doors, in the moonlight, stood two or three 
hundred newspaper men, wearing their 
dainty pink badges, which looked like the 
first prize at a baby show. Samuel Gom- 
pers was tramping up and down outside, 
and so was Mr. C. F. Murphy. 

Bryan had done it again—he who had 
been virtually thrown out of the Baltimore 
convention was called to the speaker’s 
stand by popular demand. The rafters 
rang with the cheers as Bryan reviewed, 
in “love feast” style, the history of Democ- 
racy since 1896, giving an account of the 
stewardship. The scene recalled twenty 
years ago when I sat beside him at the 
Republican Convention in St. Louis. It 
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also recalled 1904, when he made his plea 
to his party not to nominate Alton B. 
Parker for President. He seems to realize 
that there are “‘off years” in the presiden- 
tial race, and he felt then, as his freinds 
feel now, that there is always a time for 
coming back. 

When Mr. Bryan finished his speech, 
with the wild huzzahs of the crowd still 
ringing in his ears, he and Mrs. Bryan 
walked quietly through the crowd from 
the Convention hall, being scarcely recog- 
nized in the throng. There was a look of 
supreme satisfaction in his eye that indi- 
cated that he was in fine fettle and mood for 
the campaign, whate’er might betide. 

The fireworks and enthusiasm seemed 
to have been spent, for when John West 
of New Jersey made the address nom- 
inating Woodrow Wilson, there was very 
little applause, while it was being devel- 
oped, but when the crowd hurried him up 
to mention the name, pandemonium let 
loose, and President Wilson was re-nom- 
inated with a demonstration which made 
a good showing in Convention records. 

After the man was nominated, then came 
the fight over the platform, which was 
spirited. The woman’s plank was about 
the same as had been adopted by the 
Republicans, except that it was switched 
about in the hope that it might appear 
stronger and more substantial. This was 
about the only determined fight on the 
floor of the convention. 

The re-nomination of Thomas R. Mar- 
shall for the Vice-Presidency was accom- 
plished in spite of the fact that many 
favorite sons had opened headquarters, 
displaying lithographs and buttons. The 
old-time methods were of no avail—the 
whole program was apparently pre-ar- 
ranged and there was no use hoping for 
anything otherwise to occur. 

The most pathetic feature of the conven- 
tion is the getting away. The jolly meet- 
ing of acquaintances at first melted away 
in hurried good-byes. Hotels are emptied 
as though by magic as the trains pull out, 
with the delegates weary but satisfied with 
the memories of the occasion. The badges 
which have been so bravely worn on each 
manly breast are swept out of sight, and 
the souvenirs are packed away to take 
home. 











The Woman's Party and the 
Presidential Campaign 


va 
Howard D. Hadley 


HE votes of four million women 
voters in the twelve suffrage 
states will be a most important, 
and not improbably, a decisive 

factor in the Presidential campaign of 
1916. Their votes may and, as it looks 
now, probably will settle whether Charles 
Evans Hughes or Woodrow Wilson will 
occupy the White House for the next four 
years. There is even less reason to doubt 
that their votes will determine which of 
the two leading parties will control the 
Senate and the House. 

This would be a most interesting thing 
in itself, but when the truth finally dawns 
on one’s mind that enough women voters 
to hold the balance of power in each of 
these twelve suffrage states have already 
actually pledged themselves to vote to- 
gether in any way which will most surely 
and quickly bring the ballot to the women 
of the other thirty-six states in which 
women are still prevented from voting, 
that is, by a federal amendment to the 
United States Constitution, then this 
unparalleled campaign at once becomes an 
epoch-making event in the history of 
civilization. 

It is putting it in mild terms to say that 
a more surprised lot of delegates never 
gathered in national conventions than 
those who met last month at Chicago 
and St. Louis representing the two big 
national parties. 

For they found that on June 6, the very 
day before the Republican National 
Convention opened, some fifteen hundred 


women voters—delegates representing the 
four million women voters—had formed 
a Woman’s Party with tens of thousands 
of members already enrolled, with an 
organization already established and per- 
fected down to the smallest unit in each 
one of the twelve states—directed by some 
of the ablest, most energetic, zealous and 
enthusiastic women in the land—young 
women for the most part—a treasury 
plentifully supplied with money, and 
hundreds of wonderfully efficient women 
workers—most of them volunteers. 

Delegations of women from this remark- 
able new Woman’s Party appeared before 
the Resolutions Committees of the national 
conventions of the old parties, but for 
the first time they neither begged nor 
threatened the men on those committees. 

The women voters have stopped “beg- 
ging” the men to pass a federal amend- 
ment providing nation-wide woman suf- 
frage. They just calmly announced to the 
rather bewildered politicians of the old 
parties that four million women were 
going to vote this year in twelve states, 
having ninety-one electoral votes, twenty- 
four United States senators and something 
like seventy representatives in Congress; 
that they wanted the full privilege of the 
franchise extended to all the women of 
the land, and that any party that stood 
in the way of votes for women throughout 
the land would, in their humble opinion, 
make a most disastrous mistake. 

It didn’t take very long, after conferring 
with the leaders and delegates from the 
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suffrage states, for the delegates and leaders 
from the non-suffrage states to reach the 
conclusion that a serious condition and 
not an abstract theory confronted them. 
It was not only truly remarkable, it was 
funny, to see how readily old-line Re- 
publicans and Democrats who had scoffed 

and ridiculed the woman suffrage 
movement for years, suddenly, in the 
twinkling of an eye, became firm believers 
in nation-wide woman suffrage, blazing 
with zeal to give women their rights. 
They came to scoff, and having seen the 
handwriting on the wall remained to 
reverence. 

The simple truth is that while the at- 
tention of most men and women has been 
centered on the horrors of the European 
war, the dangers and difficulties of the 
Mexican trouble and the other important 
matters that have combined to bring on 
a crisis—a re-adjustment of values in the 
world—a comparatively small group of 
truly remarkable women has quietly 
succeeded in making the question of votes 
for women a matter of first-rate importance 
and one that will loom larger and larger as 
the campaign moves on toward election 
day. 

They made a brave effort, did those old 
party politicians on the Resolutions Com- 
mittees—but try as they would they were 
still unable to comprehend the scope and 
force and drive of this Woman’s Party 
movement. 

At one time it looked as though the 
Republicans might muster sufficient cour- 
age to come out, without any “weasel 
words” with a flat declaration in favor of 
a federal amendment, but it was too much 
to ask. It was too sudden. 

This was the Republican plank as 
finally adopted at Chicago: 

The Republican Party, reaffirming its 
faith in government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, as a measure of justice 
to one-half the adult people of this country, 
favors the extension of the suffrage to women, 


but recognizes the right of each state to 
settle this question for itself. 


The last thirteen words,—‘‘but recog- 
nizes the right of each state to settle this 
question for itself’—were tacked on to 
the plank at the last moment. 

Some prominent Republican leaders, 





including Senators Borah and Sutherland, 
maintain that the Republican plank does 
not preclude action by federal amendment. 

Mr. Hughes, it is said, has arrived at 
the conclusion that it is wrong to compel 
the women to wage their fight state by 
state, because under conditions inherent 
in the constitutions of at least twenty 
states, confining them to that method 
amounts virtually to a denial of suffrage, 
and moreover necessitates the expenditure 
on the part of the women of an enormous 
amount of time, labor and money, which 
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MRS. ABBY SCOTT BAKER 
An effective worker for Suffrage; she was the press 
chairman of the “Suffrage Special,’’ which toured the 
suffrage states under the auspices of the Congressional 
Union for Woman Suffrage, and now recognized as one 
of the ablest, most brilliant and effective advocates 
of the federal amendment for Woman Suffrage in the 
United States 
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might better be devoted to important and 
needful constructive work. 

The Progressive National Convention 
came out boldly for the federal amendment 
method, or any other method that will 
promptly bring women the ballot. Here 
is the Progressive plank: 
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monston, Washington 


MISS ANNE MARTIN 
A native of Nevada, she will be the active head of the 
campaign to be made this year in the twelve suffrage 
or “‘free’’ states to make the votes of the four million 
women in those states count for nation-wide woman 
suffrage by federal amendment. Miss Martin is a 
member of the National Executive Committee, legis- 
lative chairman and chairman of the Nevada branch 
of the Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage. She 
is also chairman of the Woman's Party, recently 
organized by the Congressional Union 





We believe that the women of the country, 
who share with men the burdens of govern- 
ment in times of peace and make equal 
sacrifice in time of war, should be given the 
full political right of suffrage both by state 
and federal action. 


The Democrats, however, could not 
comprehend the situation at all. They 
are opposed to the federal amendment 
plan, because they are at heart opposed to 


woman suffrage. President Wilson is op 
posed to federal action. This is M: 
Wilson’s suffrage plank, as duly ratifie: 
by his obedient and trustful followers a 
St. Louis: 


We recommend the extension of the fran 
chise to the women of the country by th: 
states, upon the same terms as to men. 


President Wilson, also, seems unable to 
comprehend that the state by stat 
method is unfair and amounts to a denia! 
of justice. 

In fact, the notion is current that the 
extension of the suffrage to women is 
essentially a state matter, capable of simple, 
democratic treatment, which ought to be 
entirely satisfactory to the women who 
are still without votes. Instead of being 
simple and democratic, however, the state 
method is slow, cumbersome and, in many 
states, hopeless for the following definite 
reasons: 

1. In New Mexico during the first twenty- 
five years, after adoption of the recent 
constitution, an amendment must be pro- 
posed by vote of three-fourths of the members 
elected to each house, and ratified by three- 
fourths of the electors voting in the whole 
state, and at least two-thirds of those voting 
in each county. After the expiration of 
twenty-five years, for further amendments, 
only two-thirds of the elected members and 
two-thirds of the electors will be required. 

2. In New Hampshire an amendment 
can be submitted only by a constitutional 
convention, and requires for ratification 
two-thirds of the votes of all electors voting 
The convention can be called not oftener than 
once in seven years, and the process of calling 
it is-excessively difficult. j 

3. Indiana requires, for the approval of 
an amendment, a — of the votes of 
all the qualified electors of a state. Rarely 
does a majority of the qualified electors of a 
state register even, much less vote. The 
constitution of Indiana has never been 
amended. 

4. Seven states fix a term of years after an 
amendment has failed of adoption before it 
can be resubmitted: Illinois, four years; 
Kentucky, five years; New Jersey, five years; 
Pennsylvania, five years; Tennessee, six 
years; New Hampshire, seven years; Ver- 
mont, ten years. 

5. Four states restrict the number of 
amendments to be submitted at an election: 
Illinois to one, Kentucky to two, Arkansas to 
three, while Indiana declares that while an 
amendment agreed upon by one legislature 
awaits action of the next, or of the electors, 
no additional amendment may be proposed. 

6. The above difficulties are not offset 
by the convention method of amendment. 
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velve States are without provision for con- 
uttonal conventions. These States are: 
kansas, Connecticut, Indiana, Louisiana, 
sachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
1 Dakota, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
is and Vermont. In only two of these 
ve States, Arkansas and North Dakota, 
amendments be submitted by petition. 
ryland only permits a convention every 
nty years, submitting the question of its 
nvening at that time to the electors. Eigh- 
en states require that a majority of the votes 
t for a convention shall be a majority of 
total votes cast at the election at which 
lidates are also voted for, those not 
ng on this proposition being counted as 
against it. In Georgia and Maine a two- 
thirds vote of both houses of the legislature 
is required to call a convention. 

Eleven states require, for the approval 
of an amendment, a majority of all the votes 
cast at an election, not a simple majority of 
the votes cast for or against the particular 
endment. These are: Alabama, Arkan- 
, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
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Nebraska, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, Texas. 

Since amendments arouse less popular 
interest than candidates, amendments usually 
fail in these states. Everyone who votes 
for a candidate, but not for or against a 


pending amendment is, in fact, counted 


against it. 

8. In thirteen states two successive 
legislatures must first vote favorably on the 
amendment. A two-thirds vote of both 
houses is required in several instances. In 
most — the legislatures meet biennially, 


ar Alabama and Mississippi the sessions 
are caiman 
9. In Mississippi and South Carolina 


nal approval of an amendment is left with 
legislature again, even after the electors 
have approved it. 
10. In six states—Arkansas, Delaware, 
Indiana, South Dakota, Texas, West Vir- 
ginia—aliens may, after one year’s residence 
in the United States or within the state, vote 
on amendments to the state constitution if 
hey have declared their intention of becom- 
citizens. Nebraska requires only six 
months’ residence. 
11. In only one state, Delaware, can 
iffrage be granted to women, without being 
first submitted to the voters. 


For these reasons the Woman’s Party,— 
omposed of women voters in the twelve 
suffrage states and the Congressional 
Union for Women Suffrage, an organiza- 

mn of women in the non-suffrage states, 
have inaugurated a campaign to make 
their power felt. 

They hold the dominant party, the 
party in power in the nation today, the 
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Democratic Party, responsible for the 
failure to pass the Susan B. Anthony 
amendment. The women have tried for 
four years courteously, patiently, but per- 
sistently and firmly to convince the Demo- 
cratic Party and President Wilson of the 
justice of their cause. With what seems to 
the writer unusually stubborn adherence 
to outworn doctrines of-by-gone days, the 
Democrats have failed to grasp their 





MISS LUCY BURNS 
Vice chairman of the Congressional Union for Woman 
Suffrage. She is a graduate of Vassar College, and was 
formerly a student at Bonne University in Germany. 
Her home is in New York 


golden opportunity, and have left to the 
lucky Republican Party, happily re-united 
after four strenuous years, the chance to 
enfranchise the women of the land. The 
Republicans hardly deserve such good 
luck. 

Who are the women who conceived and 
are carrying rapidly on to triumphant 
success this epoch-making movement to 
give women the ballot through a federal 
amendment? 

It’s an interesting story—too long to 
tell here. 

For years Susan B. Anthony and her 
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followers fought for a federal amendment 
for woman suffrage. After years of 
struggle they saw they must first get a 
nucleus of women voters in enough states 
to use as a club—they were helpless 
otherwise. 

So they abandoned temporarily the fight 
to amend the federal constitution and 


appointed a congressional committee to 
work for woman suffrage at the National 
Capital. They were Miss Alice Paul, a 
slender young Quakeress, in her twenties, 
graduate of Swarthmore College, born in 
Moorestown, New Jersey, across the river 
from Philadelphia, and Miss Lucy Burns, a 
Brooklyn girl, and a Vassar graduaie. 
These two girls, while studying 
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Chicago Tribune, June 4, 1916 
“READY! GOI” 


started educational campaigns in the 
separate states. Slowly one by one the 
first few states were freed. 

In 1910 the State of Washington was 
won, in 1911 California came over, in 
1912 Oregon, Arizona and Kansas made 
nine states in which women could vote. 

In December, 1912, two young women 
walked into the headquarters of the 
National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, of which Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw was then President and asked to be 





social conditions among the poor 
working women of England be- 
came convinced that practically 
nothing could be done for the 
amelioration of their pitiful condi- 
tion until the women of England 
had the legal right to vote. They 
joined the militant suffragettes 
led by Mrs. Pankhurst, and one 
morning in 1909 found themselves 
in the same room in Cannon Row 
police station. It was their first 
meeting, although they had heard 
of each other before. They soon 
became fast friends. Fired with 
a determination to devote their 
lives to the woman suffrage cause, 
they returned to America and 
asked for a chance to work. 

They were told that there was 
no use trying to get woman suf- 
frage by federal amendment. They 
thought the time had come to get 
it in that way, that it was all but 
impossible to get it in any other 
way. They were told they would 
be obliged to finance the project 
themselves, the National Associa 
tion had no money to fool away 
on their “visionary” plan. 

“We'll finance it ourselves,” they 
replied cheerfully. And they did. 

They hired a little basement 
room at 1420 F Street in Washing- 
ton and started in. They were successful 
from the start. The National Capital soon 
found it had two remarkably brainy, re- 
sourceful, determined young women in its 
midst. Their courage never faltered; they 
seemed to be tireless. They are not seekers 
of the limelight, but are genuinely modest, 
unassuming women. 

Miss Burns is a scholar, a student, with 
an academic mind, an editor, a thinker 
who originates and develops plans, but 
not primarily an executive. 
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Miss Paul is a genius in more ways than 
one. She is one who transmutes thought 
into immediate action—an executive. She 
has wonderful vision. She not only 
dreams dreams but puts foundations 
under them, She makes her dreams come 
true. Of her it can be truthfully said she 
knows not the word “fail.” She has a 
wonderful sense of the dramatic. One 
could easily believe she might not only 
create a wonderful pageant, but she could 
produce it as well. 

The wonderful suffrage parade in Wash- 
ington on the day before Wilson was 
inaugurated was Miss Paul’s idea. The 
transcontinental motor drive by Miss 
Mabel Vernon of Delaware, Mrs. Sara 
Bard Field of Oregon, and Miss Francis 
Jolliff of California, sister-in-law of 
Rudolph Spreckels, bearing a petition for 
federal action signed by five hundred 
thousand women in the suffrage states 
was Miss Paul’s idea. So was the conven- 
tion of women voters at San Francisco. 
The plans for the Congressional Union and 
the Woman’s Party originated in the 
busy brain of Alice Paul. Some think 
she put the “rage” in suffrage. 

Miss Paul and Miss Burns began at 
once to stimulate enthusiasm among the 
women of the country, and they are now 
surrounded by a group of women such as 
this country never saw before. There is 
perfect co-operation, perfect harmony, 
no jealousy, unfaltering loyalty and un- 
bounded enthusiasm. 

One of the most remarkable of the 
women in this wonderful group is Miss 
Anne Martin of Reno, Nevada, chairman 
of the Woman’s Party. She, too, was a 
militant suffragette in England during the 
two strenuous years, 1910 and 1911. 

She was Professor of History in the 
University of Nevada, and holds B. A.’s 
from that university and from Leland 
Stanford University. She also holds an 
M. A. degree from Leland Stanford. She 
conducted the successful suffrage campaign 
in Nevada in 1914, during which she 
earned the sobriquet “Governor Anne.” 
There are many who are confident she will 
some day be Governor or United States 
Senator in Nevada. Senator Pittman has 
admitted, it is said, that Anne Martin 


could defeat him for United States Senator 
if she set about it. She will never be a 
candidate for office, her friends say, until 
the women of the entire nation have the 
vote. 

Another woman who has shown pre- 
eminent ability as a most effective worker 
in the suffrage ranks is Mrs. Abby Scott 
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MISS ALICE PAUL 
Chairman of the Congressional Union for Woman 
Suffrage. She is a graduate of Swarthmore College, 
and has an A.M. and Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania. She is also a graduate 
of the New York School of Philanthrophy, and 
studied at the Universities of Birmingham and 
London, England 


Baker, the wife of a well-known physician, 
Dr. Robert Baker of Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Baker was given the important and 
difficult place of press manager, or pub- 
licity manager, of the tour of the suffrage 
special train which carried a score of women 
of the Congressional Union on a flying 
trip through the twelve suffrage states 
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last spring. Although the work was 
entirely new to her she demonstrated from 
the start that she was a genius in the 
publicity line. Credit is freely accorded her 
for a very large part in making the trip 
successful beyond all expectations. Mrs. 
Baker is a woman of infinite charm, and 
possesses a keen knowledge of human 
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THE WRITING ON THE WALL 


nature. There are few, if any, who can 
present the arguments in favor of a federal 
amendment for woman suffrage so logi- 
cally and effectively. 

Mrs. Baker and Miss Martin were 
selected to present to Governor Hughes, 
soon after his nomination, the case in 
behalf of the prompt passage of the Susan 
B. Anthony amendment. They talked to 
Governor Hughes for an hour. During 
the course of the discussion it was brought 
out that Mrs. Baker is the proud mother 
of three fine sons, six-footers all—one being 
an ensign on the “Arkansas” in the United 
States Navy, another a sophomore at 


Harvard and the third a senior at Johns 


‘Hopkins University. President Lincol: 


famous letter to Mrs. Bixby, whose thre: 

sons were killed in the Civil War, was 1 

called, in which the martyr President sai 

that while no word of his could beguile | 

from her great grief, yet that she must 

have a solemn pride to have laid so co 
ly a sacrifice on the altar of her 
country. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Baker, “‘t! 
mothers of the nation are st 
willing, if need be, to make such 
sacrifices, but never again shal 
men alone dare to settle the qu: 
tions of war, of life and deat! 
while the mothers, without a vot: 
are compelled to remain sile: 
without a voice in determininy 
the policy of the nation.” 

When Mrs. Baker and Mis 
Martin came away from their 
conference with Governor Hugh« 
on the federal amendment the: 
told the alert newspapermen who 
crowded about that they could say 
nothing. But their faces beamed 


and they were smilingly happy. 


Mrs. Baker and Miss Martin also 
discussed the Susan B. Anthony 
amendment with Colonel Roose 
velt on Sunday, June 25. Colone! 
Roosevelt is heartily and emphati- 
cally in favor of its immediat« 
passage. If Governor Hughes asks 
Colonel Roosevelt’s advice on the woman 
suffrage amendment, as, of course, he will 
—probably before this article is published, 
Colonel Roosevelt will urge Governor 
Hughes to favor federal action. 

The advocates of woman suffrage all 
over the country are demanding that 
New York State draft Colonel Roosevelt 
and send him to the United States Senate 
so that among other things he can have 
the pleasure and honor of introducing and 
driving through Congress the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment, establishing once 
and for all time in this country that 
women are, in fact, people. 
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‘The Real McKinley 


Deep in the hearts of the American people is enshrined the loving memory of their 
martyred President, William McKinley, and Mr. Charles S. Olcott in preparing 


his “Life of William McKinley,” 


has indeed performed a public service that will 


entitle him to the grateful appreciation of all true Americans 


by Joe Mitchell Chapple 


OLITICAL history of the United 
States seems to run in cycles of 
twenty years. The appearance of 
a life of William McKinley this 
year is most timely. Those who can recall 
events of two decades are privileged to 
read a record of an epoch-making era 
which is embraced in a single biography. 
lo read this while there are yet living 
witnesses to verify the details gives the 
“Life of William McKinley,”* by Mr. 
Charles S. Olcott, the glow of personal 
reminiscence. As the scroll of the official 
diplomatic correspondence of those years 
is unfolded for future generations, events 
in the life and times of William McKinley 
stand out as rugged landmarks. More 
radical and revolutionary changes in the 
very warp and woof of national develop- 
ment are here revealed than in any other 
similar period. The forty years of William 
McKinley’s public life horizons a sweep of 
history that makes the events of today even 
more vivid in their relation to the past. 
The activities of a great nation were 
hushed as the remains of William McKin- 
ley were laid away. The tribute of the 
world was proof of the new relations 
established by the United States as a 
world power. Within a brief time the 
voluntary contributions of all the people 
had built an inspiring monument of 
marble; but now comes the enduring 
monument, when his life work has been 


**The Life of William McKinley.” 
Olcott. Boston and New York: 
Company. 2 vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


By Charles S. 
Houghton Mifflin 


measured ‘and tested in a perspective of 
time, and every scrap of information 
concerning his career searched out and 
appraised. 

His was one of those lives which stand 
out on the mountain top and must bear 
the pitiless glare of public gaze. The 
public was eager to know who would be 
McKinley’s authorized biographer. It 
was natural because of close personal inti- 
macy that Mr. Geo. B. Cortelyou, who 
served as an executor of McKinley’s estate 
and who later held three Cabinet positions, 
should be pointed out as the man for the 
work, together with Justice William R. 
Day and Mr. Charles G. Dawes, inti- 
mate friends of William McKinley. They 
gathered together all the letters and docu- 
ments, and preserved even the scraps of 
paper that McKinley had thrown in the 
waste basket, containing notes concerning 
the great Philippine problem. Then they 
called Mr. Charles S. Olcott, one who had 
not even known McKinley personally, but 
who approached his work*from the stand- 
point of a historian, intense in his desire 
to present facts rather than a eulogium. 

The tone of Mr. Olcott’s book reflects 
universal, deep and affectionate apprecia- 
tion of William McKinley. He has persist- 
ently kept a perspective that furnishes a 
true estimate of William McKinley for 
what he accomplished, rather than for what 
he appeared to be in popular estimation 
at the time of his passing. It was fortunate 
that the work fell to a biographer entirely 
unbiased. Born in Indiana, virtually of 
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the soil from which McKinley came, Mr. 
Olcott approached his task from a different 
viewpoint than that of a mere admirer of 
McKinley. He knew that there were 
certain apparent paradoxes revealed in the 
life of William McKinley that must be 
analyzed, even if it were to dissolve some 
of the halo of love and admiration in which 
the career of William McKinley had closed. 


From “The Life of William McKinley,” by Charles S. Olcott, by permission 
of Houghton Mifflin Company 


WILLIAM McKINLEY, Sr. 


Father of President McKinley. 
Canton, Ohio 


Official and private correspondence, 
documents of every description, speeches, 
letters, and the diary of Mr. Cortelyou 
furnished ample material, but it was sup- 
plemented by something that has never 
been utilized in biography —memoranda 
of telephone conversations between Mc- 
Kinley and his chiefs. These furnished a 
peculiar and still more intimate point of 
view, which makes Mr. Olcott’s “Life of 
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McKinley” a veritable treasure trove of 
human, pylsating and accurate historica! 
facts. 

When the publication was first an 
nounced as ready, I was so eager to get 
at the historical record that I plunge: 
immediately into the second volume 
where the events leading up to the Spanish 
War and intervention in Cuba recalled 
my own personal knowledg: 
and personal acquaintanc: 
with McKinley. As one of th: 
myriads who gathered on the 
greensward at Canton in 1896 
to pay respects to a beloved 
leader, a political panorama the 
like of which had never been 
known, I wanted to clarify 
my own vision of the past. 

The seven hundred thousand 
people gathered to hear the 
speeches and receive the can 
didate’s greeting from the 
porch of his own home made 
this campaign of 1896 stand 
out as distinctive in history as 
that of any since the nation 
was established—not excepting 
that of 1860. 

The frontispiece in the sec 
ond volume is the impressive 
picture of William McKinley 
as he stood on the platform at 
the Buffalo Exposition deliver- 
ing his last public address. It 
recalled the feelings that ran 
through my mind, recorded at 
the time, before the tragedy— 
was this the zenith? Could he 
feel the outpouring of the sin- 
cere heartfelt love that was 
showered upon him by the peo- 
ple? It was not exotic, spas- 
modic admiration, but real af- 
fection. As he stood before me, 
his hands in his pockets, his classic features 
in profile, the faces of the throng reflected 
a sympathy that one seldom sees between 
audience and speaker. The volume also 
brings vividly to mind the analogy of 
events twenty years ago and today, for 
Spain had already spent three hundred 
millions of dollars and a hundred thousand 
men and made no progress in establishing 
a stable government in Cuba. Even in 
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Cleveland’s time the shadow of interven- 
tion appeared. Despite this William 
McKinley refused to be hurried into a 
declaration of war; he knew the country 
was ill prepared for such an emergency— 
even against so weak an adversary as 
Spain. His natural antipathy to war 
ame from the years of his early man- 
hood, when he had faced the horrors of 
bloodshed in ba:tles of the 
Civil War. 

The various international 
notes exchanged at that time 
make most interesting reading 
today. 

Three events which Mr. 
Olcott points out were the de 
Lome incident, where the 
Spanish minister at Washing- 
ton had written a confidential 
representative of the Spanish 
government of Cuba a letter 
which was suggestive of the 
letters of Captain von Papen 
in 1914. The second, the de- 
struction of the United States 
battleship Maine, and third, 
the speech of Senator Redfield 
Proctor of Vermont, after his 
return from Cuba. The insult- 
ing letter of de Lome was the 
first break in the dike. When 
Justice Day, then Assistant 
Secretary of State, confronted 
de Lome with the original 
document and received ac- 
knowledgment of its authen- 
ticity, his passports were ready 
on the spot. Diplomatic rela- 
tions were not broken off at 
this time—the Spanish minis- 
ter was merely handed his 
passports; his successor was 
immediately appointed. When 
the news arrived that two 
hundred and sixty-four American sailors 
had perished in Havana Harbor, Senator 
Charles W. Fairbanks went to the White 
House. He records that he never saw 
the President in so serious a mood or more 
careworn. They discussed the gravity 
of the situation, and the President declared 
a purpose reflected in his official action: 
“I don’t propose to be swept off my feet 
by the catastrophe. My duty is plain. 


Mother of President McKinley. 
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We must learn the truth and endeavor, if 
possible, to fix the responsibility. The 
country can afford to withhold its judg- 
ment and not strike an avenging blow 
until the truth is known. The adminis- 
tration will go on preparing for war, but 
still hoping to avert it. It will not be 
plunged into war until it is ready for it. 
Responsibility for the catastrophe in 


From “The Life of William Mc Kinley,”’ by Charles S. Olcott, by permission 


of Houghton Mifflin Company 


NANCY ALLISON McKINLEY 


From a photograph by Courtney, 
Canton, Ohio 


Havana Harbor will be searched thoroughly 
and with all reasonable dispatch, and 
when the responsibility is fixed, the govern- 
ment will be prepared to act, and if the 
facts warrant, it will act with resolution— 


but not before.” 
+. * * 


Congress met the exigency by voting 
fifty millions dollars to be expended at 
the discretion of the President. General 
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Woodford, United States minister at 
Madrid, informed the President: ‘‘It has 
not excited the Spaniards—it has stunned 
them. To appropriate fifty millions out 
of money in the Treasury, without borrow- 
ing a cent, demonstrates wealth and power. 
Even Spain can see this. To put this 
money without restriction and by unani- 
mous vote absolutely at your disposal, 
demonstrates entire confidence in you by 
all parties. The ministry and the press 
are simply stunned.” 

Secretary Day issued his ultimatum to 
Spain on March 20 and gave them until 
April 15 to restore peace and stop starva- 
tion. There was none of the eager- 
ness for war indicated in the diplomatic 
correspondence in July, 1914, between the 
nations of Europe. Spain in 1898 was 
given a month—Servia in 1914 only a 
day. 

* * * 

The story of the days leading up to the 
declaration of war are graphically described. 
How well I remember those hours when 
the momentous decision was being made. 
McKinley knew that war made presidential 
heroes over night, and yet he threw himself 
into the breach to preserve peace while Con- 
gressmen stormed and Senators threatened. 
Even the Secretary of War, Russell 
A. Alger, urged the Vice-President to have 
the President declare war or he would ‘“‘get 
run over.” They implored again and 
again, but McKinley was firm. Consul- 
General Fitzhugh Lee had informed him 
that the lives of Americans in Cuba would 
be endangered if a declaration of war were 
made before they could leave, and Mc- 
Kinley insisted that he must first have a 
message from General Lee advising him 
of their safety. The strain was tremen- 
dous, when with a pallor on his face during 
those trying days, he rose to his feet and 
said: ““That message (suggesting a declara- 
tion of war) shall not go to Congress as 
long as there is a single American life in 
danger in Cuba. Here’’—turning to his 
Secretary—“‘put that in the safe till I call 
for it.” 


He broke a sober silence and suspense 


in memorable words: “In the name of 
humanity, in the name of civilization, in 
behalf of endangered American interests 
which give us the right and the duty to 
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speak and to act, the war in Cuba must 
stop.”’ And the country backed up thos: 
words. 

As one continues reading these volumes 
it seems as if McKinley had always ;: 
clear-headed solution of each problem 
day by day. Here begins the realizatior 
of the real McKinley, the firm, undaunted 
and strong leader, who, despite his amia 
bility, kindness and sympathy, had the 
masterful and wise decision of a Lincoln. 
The more one reads the story as told 
so graphically and accurately by Mr. 
Olcott, the deeper the conviction grows that 
William McKinley was first of all a strong 
leader—the man for the crisis. The 
author proves by the events that William 
McKinley, in doing his utmost to prevent 
war, revealed the same strength of purpos¢ 
now devoted to its prosecution. In Octo 
ber of 1897 Commodore George Dewey 
had been ordered to take command of the 
Asiatic squadron, and he began at once to 
collect information regarding the Spanish 
forces in the Philippines. Early in Febru- 
ary, Commodore Dewey was mobilizing 
a squadron at Hongkong, realizing that in 
case of war his duty would be to see that 
the Spanish Asiatic squadron did not es 
cape and begin offensive operations in 
the Philippines. On April 24 he received 
the following cable: 

Dewey, Hongkong,— 

War has commenced between the United 
States and Spain. Proceed at once to the 
Philippine Islands. Commence operations 
at once, particularly against Spanish fleet. 
You must capture vessels or destroy. Use 
utmost endeavors. 

LONG. 

On the same day Dewey sailed. The 
story of the first of May at Manila is 
familiar; the story of San Juan Hill; 
the story of the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, who resigned and organized the 
“Rough Riders” marks the beginning of 
the illustrious career of Colonel Roosevelt, 
all associated with the public acts of Presi- 
dent McKinley. 

Daily conferences at the White House 
of the President and the Cabinet indicated 
how McKinley kept in touch with every 
detail, not leaving his office until early 
morning hours. Thousands of letters and 
telegrams pouring in every day made the 
burdens of the executive more and more 
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intense. It was here that the author makes 
important use of the diary kept by Mr. 
‘ortelyou—the secretary to the Presi- 
ient—in which there is a pathetic record 

the effect that ‘The President does not 

k at all well.” These are the glimpses 

it indicate the humanness of the 

jiography. 

Reference is made in the diary to the sen- 
sational newspaper accounts of confer- 
ences never held; the insinuation of influ- 
ences never felt and purposes that were 
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history. With native shrewdness, when 
Secretary Day found that McKinley had 
clearly defined ideas, he urged the old- 
fashioned country lawyer method—‘Let 
us get it down in black and white first. 
Such a document would be handy in deal- 
ing with our Spanish friends later,” a p:e- 
cautionary measure which was found to 
be the most essential basis in working out 
the terms of the treaty. 

The signing of the protocol signified that 
the real work was done, and this word 
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Company 
THE OLD SPARROW TAVERN, POLAND, OHIO 
The speech of Lawyer Glidden, calling for volunteers for the Civil War was made from the 


porch of this house. 


only the products of degenerate minds. 
The details of these diaries, the author has 
interwoven with deft skill. 

Early in June it was apparent that 
McKinley was the dominant force in deal- 


ing with the vexatious problems. Some 
of his greatest victories were won without 
spectacular struggle because of his innate 
gentleness and graciousness. The naval 
victory at Santiago marked the end of the 
war and the details related of the work 
at the executive mansion leading up to the 
signing of the protocol and the treaty of 
peace bring to light many unpublished 
documents of that period. The story of the 
treaty has already become international 


From a photograph by Charles S. Olcott 


“protocol” as used in this 
gained a new meaning. 

Then came the wave of criticism con- 
cerning the War Department, altogether 
an unfortunate situation. The publication 
of the famous ‘‘Round Robin,” a document 
signed by the officers at Santiago and 
addressed to General Shafter, is a blot 
on the nation’s martial escutcheon. The 
contents of this “Robin” was given to 
the Associated Press even before it reached 
the commanding officer or the authorities. 
It was entirely uncalled for, because the 
President at that time was negotiating 
for peace and had already arranged for 
the transportation of the troops north. 


connect ‘on 
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Much that was printed was sensational 
and untrue, but it resulted ultimately in 
the resignation of Secretary Alger. Secre- 
tary Alger had made an alliance in his 
campaign for Senator with an open critic 
of the President, and there was nothing to 
do but to request the Secretary of War to 
resign. 

The chapter dealing with peace negotia- 
tions gives the only account of them 
that revealed the processes by which 
McKinley reached the conclusion that 
he must take all of the Philippines, and 
the private letters of Whitelaw Reid and 
Judge Day from Paris are certainly illumi- 
nating. McKinley waited for Dewey to 
come home, and after seeing and talking 
with the Admiral, made the memoranda— 
including the significant words, “What 
is our duty?” “Self-government, are they 
capable?””—which have become famous. In 
a few scratches of a pencil on a piece of 
note paper the policy of a nation was fixed. 
The correspondence with Judge Day and 
other members of the Commission from 
Paris is given in full and throws a new 
light on the peace negotiations that have 
startling interest in the light of recent 
events. 

Every step confirms the confidence 
reposed in the strong and masterful hand 
of William McKinley. The leiters of 
Whitelaw Reid present a dramatic spec- 
tacle of the views held in Europe when 
he wrote to the President on the Cuban 
debt question. 

+ * * 

The real public career of John Hay 
began with his association with William 
McKinley. The letter which the President 
wrote Secretary Hay after the latter’s 
resignation is one of the masterpieces of 
American statecraft. Up to this time 
John Hay had not achieved anything not- 
able in statecraft or diplomacy, but under 
the influence of McKinley he began to 
find himself. In later years I heard him 
comment that William McKinley’s life 
and career, when its true values were ascer- 
tained, would rival that of any President 
of the United States. His letter to Mc- 
Kinley would seem to refute the state- 
ments of the ubiquitous biographer of 
John Hay, whose personal bias has made 
his “Life and Letters” absolutely value- 
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less as a fair, impartial historical record 
in his petty spitefulness against McKinley. 
John Hay wrote to the President on differ- 
ent occasions such sentiments as: “But 
why should I waste your precious time 
with my views? Weare all proud of you 
and willing to risk our necks on your 
wisdom and judgment.” 

When John Hay wrote the following he 
had the facts before him and the experi- 
ence of the years reaching from the time 
when he was secretary to Lincoln: 

“Your policy has been just, humane, 
and patriotic. It resembles Lincoln’s and 
receives, like his, the support of the many 
and the criticism of the few—and the 
support and the criticism come from pre 
cisely the same classes as in his time. . . . 
We have never in all our history had the 
standing in the world we have now, and 
this, I am sure, is greatly due to the un- 
failing dignity, firmness and wisdom you 
have shown in every emergency the past 
year. You have made all your friends 
very proud and happy and enormously 
increased their numbers. . . . Your wis- 
dom, prudence, and political sense have 
steered us safely through all the initial 
dangers of our position. You can now 
make war, or make peace, without danger 
of disturbing the equilibrium of the world. 
I congratulate you with all my heart on 
this great and bloodless victory at San 
tiago. It is your work, and you and your 
friends have the right to be proud of it. 
That we have escaped the double peril of 
disease through delay and of needless 
slaughter by assault is due, as everyone 
sees, to your wisdom and your courage, 
which saw the truth more clearly than 
others, and had the nerve to hold the rudder 
true.” 

Even in those days John Hay sensed 
the ambitions of Germany. “I have no 
doubt,” he writes, “that Germany has 
been intriguing both with Aguinaldo and 
with Spain. They are most anxious to 
get a foothold there; but if they do it, 
there will be danger of grave complica- 
tion with other European powers. Our 
position is stronger than ever before, 
morally and materially. We have never, 
even at the close of our Civil War, been so 
strong in Europe as today.” 

The struggle in the Senate over the 
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ratification of the Paris treaty and the 
contest with Senator Hoar are described 
most graphically. It was at this time that 
William J. Bryan made a journey to 
Washington to urge Democratic friends 
to ratify the treaty. Senator Hoar, who 
had bitterly opposed McKinley’s policy, 
describes an interview at the time, when 
the President took him by the hand and 
said: “How are you feeling this winter, 
Mr. Senator?” The Senator was deter- 
mined there should be no misunderstand- 
ing and replied, “Pretty pugnacious, I 
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have been the Villa of today. During the 
discussions it was pointed out that if the 
annexation of the Philippines was uncon- 
stitutional, so was the Louisiana Purchase, 
so was the Mexican cession, so was the 
purchase of Alaska. 

The light of history reveals that Presi- 
dent McKinley’s conception of nationality 
was as broad as humanity. As Mr. Olcott 
has pointed out, he was no Levite to pass 
by on the other side, leaving the Philippines 
to suffer as they were from three centuries 
of selfish exploitation. 











From “The Life of William Mc Kinley,” by Charles S. Olcott, by permission of Houghton Mifflin 
Company 
THE OLD POST-OFFICE, POLAND, OHIO 
Here McKinley was working as a clerk at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
by Charles S. Olcott 


confess, Mr. President.” The tears came 
into the eyes of the President, and grasping 
the hand of Senator Hoar again, said: “I 
shall always love you, whatever you do.” 
Search the career of American statesmen, 
and where can you find a greater depth 
of kindness than this? Wavering not one 
jot or tittle of his conviction, yet holding 
withal the love and sympathy of those 
whom he opposed, William McKinley’s 
fame grows stronger as the years advance. 

A most masterly presentation is the 
“Making of the Philippines” by Mr. 
Olcott. The analogy again appears in 
which the Aguinaldo of those times might 


From a photograph 


Here appears a most interesting account 
of William H. Taft’s appointment to take 
up the task of establishing government in 
the Philippines. At the age of thirty-two 
he was presiding judge of the United 
States Circuit Court and was an associate 
of Judge William R. Day. Judge Taft 
had arranged to go to Cleveland on elec- 
tion day and Day invited him to stop over 
at Canton to meet the President. On the 
train he met General Corbin, and talked 
with him all the way to Canton. On 
arrival, he spent the evening with Presi- 
dent and Mrs. McKinley. General Corbin 
spoke to Secretary Root so enthusiastically 
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about the “young judge” whom he had 
met as “just the man for the Philippines,” 
that the Secretary was prevailed upon to 
suggest his name to the President. A 
telegram from the White House came a few 
days later: “I would like very much to 
see you in Washington. If you could 
come Thursday it would be convenient.” 
And go to Washington he did, without 


From “The Life of William Mc Kinley,” by Charles S. Olcott, by permission 
of Houghton Mifflin Company 

WILLIAM McKINLEY AS A YOUNG LAWYER IN CANTON, 
OHIO 


the slightest idea of the reason for the 
President’s summons. When told he was 
expected to go to the Philippines, he was 
astounded. 

“Why, Mr. President,” he said, “that 
would be impossible. I am not in sym- 
pathy with your policy. I don’t think 
we ought to take the Philippines. They 
are sure to entail a great deal of trouble 
and expense. I don’t want them.” 

“Neither do I,” replied the President, 
“but that isn’t the question. We've got 
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them. What I want you to do now is t: 
go there and establish civil government.” 
Secretary Root was sent for to add hi 
voice, and he said, “It is a critical time 
We need you to do pioneer work. W: 
want you to pull your weight in the boat.” 
Then the President suggested that Judg: 
Taft take a week or two to think it over. 
In telling this story Mr. Taft said, “I neve 
came in contact with a mor 
sweetly sympathetic natur« 
nor one more persuasive in hi: 
treatment of men.” 

The self-effacement of Mc 
Kinley is misunderstood. 
While he insisted upon credit 
being given to his associates, 
history reveals the firm, 
resolute mind that moulded 
and created the policies of his 
administration. The history 
of Cuba can never be written 
without a record of William 
McKinley’s strong guiding 
hand. It was a Herculean 
task to create new forms of 
government almost over night. 
In a letter signed by Elihu 
Root, addressed to General 
Wood, military governor of 
Cuba, the plan was outlined. 
This prepared the way for the 
f mous Platt amendment, 
which defined the relations 
be‘ ween the United States and 
Cuba, and gave the United 
States the right to intervene 
mm Cuban affairs under certain 
conditions. It has been called 
Cuba’s Magna Charta. The 
Supreme Court further em- 
phasized the dawn of a new 
civilization in Porto Rico by 
decreeing that island a territory and be- 
longing to the United States, but not a 
part of the United States, within the 
revenue clause of the Constitution. 


* * * 


In 1900 the Boxer uprising in China 
brought further anxieties and problems. 
Here the author presents McKinley’s 
policy marked by moderation and self- 
restraint, in sharp contrast to the rapacity 
exhibited by some of the European nations 
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.t the time. He realized that as a boy 
- twenty-one must assume the respon- 
ibilities of manhood, so our nation had 
responsibilities that must not be shirked. 
it was in this connection that John Hay 
accomplished the crowning achievement 
of his career in the notes addressed to the 
governments of Europe, suggesting the 
ymmon agreement of those nations as to 
the policy of the ‘open door” 
which saved the integrity of 
China. 
The story of the famous 
Boxer uprising is told compre- 
hensively and precisely. The 
title of this secret organziation 
purported to mean “uphold 
the cause of righteousness 
y force,” roughly translated 


iony fists,” which led to the 
icetious nickname ‘“‘Boxers.”’ 
Their ceremonies included 
grotesque gymnastics and weird 
incantations supposed to make 
them impervious to death in 
battle. The wild superstition 
soon spread that “foreign dev- 
ils” brought bad luck and must 
be exterminated. When the 
members of the foreign powers 
were besieged in Pekin, many 
anxious days were spent, and 
here the diplomatic correspon- 
dence or international note was 
arranged over the telephone 
from Canton, with suggestions 
and changes which indicate 
William McKinley’s firm grasp 
of every detail of the situa- 
tion. While he was never 
dictatorial, he had a way of 
gently changing the despatches 
of the State Department; 
never in any way interfering with the 
initiative genius of the strong men with 
whom he had associated himself. 

The correspondence of Secretary Cortel- 
you at this juncture is most interesting. 
Through all these feverish days McKinley 
maintained the friendship of China, in 
sharp contrast to the parting words of 
the German Emperor given the Imperial 
troops as they were embarking for China. 

The Republican National Convention 


b 
to mean “the patriotic har- 
TN 


Wife of William McKinley. 
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which renominated William McKinley in 
1900 at Philadelphia gave fitting expres- 
sion to the gratitude not only of the party, 
but of the country at large. It was also the 
convention that nominated Theodore 
Roosevelt as vice-president. 

At this time Senator Hanna had a heart- 
to-heart talk with Roosevelt. ‘Teddy,” 
he said, “I think you owe something to 


From “The Life of William Mc Kinley,” by Charles S. Olcott, by permission 


of Houghton Mifflin Company 
IDA SAXTON McKINLEY 


From a photograph taken about the time 
of her marriage 


President McKinley, and that you should 
consider his wishes. Under the circum- 
stances I feel that I have a right to talk 
to you and talk to you plainly.”” Governor 
Roosevelt replied that he was under obli- 
gations to McKinley and that the Senator 
could frankly talk to him. ‘‘Senator,”’ said 
he, “I am not a candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent. I don’t want the nomination. What 
I want is to be Governor of New York.” 

“Then,” said Senator Hanna, “‘if that is 
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so, why do you allow Platt and others to 
continue to organize for your nomination?” 

The Governor replied that he had told 
them they must not do so, and reiterated 
his opposition to the nomination. ‘“Then 
you are not a candidate?” inquired Senator 
Hanna. 

“No,” said Roosevelt, “I am not.” 

“Then you will not be a candidate, will 
you?” 

“No, I will not. But, Senator, if they 
nominate me notwithstanding, what shall 
I do? How could I help it?” 

“Teddy, you know,” said Senator 
Hanna, “that there is nothing in this 
country which can compel a man to run 
for an office who doesn’t want it. You 
know that nobody can compel you or me 
to be a candidate for anything if we are 
determined we shall not be. If you are 
nominated, all that you will have to do will 
be to rise in your place and decline the 
nomination. If you tell the Convention 
that you will not have it, they will not try 
to nominate you, and if it should nominate 
you and you tell them that you will not 
accept, there will be no danger of your 
being forced into the race.” Then the 


Senator added, “Teddy, if you are nom- 
inated, will you rise in your place and 
flatly decline?” 

“T will, Senator,” he replied. 
then shook hands cordially and Senator 


They 


Hanna withdrew. The delegates nom- 
inated the delegate from New York in the 
Rough Rider suit, and another important 
chapter of national history was begun. 

+ + * 

In the pre-election campaign in 1900, 
Mr. Charles G. Dawes of Chicago, who 
had been active in McKinley’s support in 
1896, securing the delegates from Illinois, 
which turned the tide to McKinley, kept 
a diary, which makes most interesting read- 
ing. The fact that Theodore Roosevelt 
owed his nomination at Philadelphia to 
President McKinley and to no one else is 
a matter of historical record. 

The issue of that campaign was im- 
perialism. President McKinley declared 
there must be no scuttle policy and 
that it was “the high purpose of this 
nation to restore order in the islands and 
establish a just and generous government, 
in which the inhabitants shall have the 
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largest participation for which they are 
capable.” ‘There will be no turning aside, 
no wavering, no retreat.”” ‘‘No blow has 
been struck except for liberty and human- 
ity, and none will be.” ‘We will perform 
without fear every national and inter- 
national obligation,” and the climax came 
when he said, “The Republican party 
. . . broke the shackles of four million 
slaves and made them free, and to the 
party of Lincoln has come another supreme 
opportunity which it has bravely met in 
the liberation of ten million of the human 
family from the yoke of imperialism.” 

Interesting events following this are 
related in notes taken by Mr. Cortelyou. 
The result of the 1900 election was an 
overwhelming endorsement of McKinley. 
During the first administration the work 
at the White House had been trebled and 
quadrupled, and with his growing respon- 
sibilities William McKinley had become 
a broader and greater statesman. Like 
Lincoln, he rose to every emergency. It 
is recorded that this was the first time that 
the South had virtually fallen in love with 
a Republican President. 

* * + 

When I read Mr. Olcott’s account of 
that last trip of William McKinley and his 
wife, I looked back in the files of the 
NATIONAL MaGazine for a picture and 
recalled how I stood on the platform at 
that time and waved them goodbye. 
It was a beautiful morning, and Mrs. 
McKinley seemed as happy as a bride. 
It was on this trip that she was taken ill 
at El Paso. During the weeks she hovered 
between life and death, her devoted hus- 
band lingered at her bedside, and the tour 
that had been planned in such high hopes 
was abandoned. 

In recounting the happenings of those last 
two months at Canton when Mrs. McKinley 
fully recovered her health, and the Presi- 
dent was among his old friends, what a 
tender touch there is in that diary of- Mr. 
Cortelyou telling of the time that the Presi- 
dent purchased his old home at Canton: 

“T could easily see the extreme satisfac- 
tion it gave the President to get back his 
old place. He said, pathetically, ‘We 
began our married life in that house; our 
children were born there; one of them 
died and was buried from there. Some of 
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FACSIMILE OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S MEMORANDUM REGARDING THE PHILIPPINES 
The questions were written in advance and Dewey's replies noted. Following is a transcription: 

40,000 followers. 8 or 10 millions.—Talk with Dewey October 3, 1899.—Self Government—are they 
c apable? No and will not be for many, many years. ~ The United States must control and supervise giving 
Filipinos participation as far as capable-—What does Aguinaldo represent in population and sentiment? 
He has no more than 40,000 followers of all kinds out of 8 or 10 millions. —What is our duty? Keep the 
Islands permanently. Valuable in every way.—How many troops needed? 50,000.—Have we ships enough? 
Ought to send some more. Recommends that Brooklyn go and smaller vessels.—Should we give up the 
Islands? Never—never.—The stories of Church desecration and inhumanity.” 
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the tenderest memories of my life are 
centered there, and some of the saddest. 
I am as happy as a child to have it back. 
It’s a fine old place.’ 

“He sat at the end of the Cabinet table, 
almost musing to himself, tapping on the 
desk as he talked. ‘Now, I shall have a 
home,’ he said, ‘what I have wanted so 
long, a home I can go to. If I have a 
place like that, I can get away any time, 
and could take you with all the assistants 
we need, and we could transact all the 
executive business there.’ ” 

It was at this time that President Mc- 
Kinley, in conversation with Mr. Cortel- 
you and Mr. Dawes, definitely refused to 
accept a third term. I recall the picture 
of the President on the historic porch at 
Canton, greeting old friends and neighbors. 

With what light hearts President and 
Mrs. McKinley started off to pay their 
deferred visit to the Pan-American Expo- 
sition at Buffalo. Here it was that the 
President made that memorable last ad- 
dress, and with the voice of a prophet 
presaged the future. A trip to Niagara 
Falls was made in the afternoon, and a 
wave of heartfelt love seemed to follow 
in the wake of the President. Later, in the 
Temple of Music, came the shots and the 
hours of suspense; then the curtain fell 
upon the tragedy. It is all told tenderly 
and sympathetically by Mr. Olcott. Deep 
concern over the condition of the Presi- 
dent was manifested in all parts of the 
world. On Friday afternoon William 
McKinley, with his characteristic fortitude 
and almost Christlike spirit, bade the 
world goodbye. As the author has truly 
said, not since the death of Lincoln had 
personal grief so affected every home. 

The accuracy, care and sympathy shown 
in the account of the last moments of 
McKinley, contribute to form a work of 
biography hitherto unexcelled. With good 
judgment Mr. Olcott, in his last chapter 
entitled ‘“‘Conclusion,” leaves the reader 
with a review of the character of the man 
which brings even an intimate friend just 
a little closer to the beloved memory 
of William McKinley. It was fortunate 
indeed that the first authentic life of Mc- 
Kinley should have been prepared by one 
who has evidently made it a labor of love 
and affection; the worship of an ideal. 
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McKinley’s favorite poem was writ’ en 
by Abram J. Ryan, better known as Fat/ic 
Ryan, the poet-priest of the South, and ‘he 
ninth stanza of this I have heard |.im 
repeat over and over again: 


But far on the deep there are billows 
That never shall break on the beach; 

And I have heard songs in the silence 
That never shall float into speech; 

And I have had dreams in the valley 
Too lofty for language to reach. 


This one verse epitomized the faith an 
courage of William McKinley. 

The inscription on his tomb was cho: 
by John Hay, from a tribute paid to t! 
President by Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
president of the University of California 
when in the spring of 1901 he bestowe: 
upon William McKinley the degree of 
Doctor of Laws: 


WILLIAM McKINLEY 
President of the United States 


A STATESMAN SINGULARLY GIFTED TO UNITE 
THE DISCORDANT FORCES OF GOVERNMENT 
AND MOULD THE DIVERSE PURPOSES OF MEN 
TOWARD PROGRESSIVE AND SALUTARY ACTION, 
A MAGISTRATE WHOSE POISE OF JUDGMENT 
WAS TESTED AND VINDICATED IN A SUCCESSION 
OF NATIONAL EMERGENCIES——GOOD CITIZEN-— 
BRAVE SOLDIER—-WISE EXECUTIVE—HELPER 
AND LEADER OF MEN-——-EXEMPLAR TO HIS 
PEOPLE OF THE VIRTUES THAT BUILD AND 
CONSERVE THE STATE, SOCIETY, AND THE 
HOME 


Every school, home and public library 
should number this life of McKinley 


among its books. It is more than a biog- 
raphy; it comes close to the real spirit 
of the man and reveals the unknown and 
intimate glimpse without which a record of 
the times is incomplete. It will inspire the 
young for generations to come with the 
ideals and purposes of the martyred Presi- 
dent, whose life ebbed away as he repeated 
the words ‘‘Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 
+ * * 

After finishing the second volume, which 
I read first, in my eagerness to review the 
momentus events of McKinley’s career as 
President, I turned to the first vo'ume, 
which deals with his early life. William Mc- 
Kinley was a direct descendant of Macduff, 
Thane of Fife, immortalized by Shakes- 
peare. His ancestors went from the 
Highlands of Scotland to Ireland, and from 
Ireland to America in 1743. David, his 











reat-grandfather, was born in 1755 and 
rved in the Revolutionary War, later 
ttling in Columbiana County, Ohio. He 
id ten children, the second of which was 
umes Stevenson McKinley, the grand- 
ther of William McKinley. His wife, 
lary Rose, was descended from Andrew 
Rose, who had emigrated to America with 
\Villiam Penn. Their son, William Mc- 
Kinley, the father of the President, was 
orn in 1807. He and his father were iron 
unders, or managers of blast furnaces. 
His wife, Nancy Allison McKinley, was of 
Scotch descent, a woman of strong, rugged, 
positive character. William McKinley, 
Jr., the seventh of the nine children of 
William and Nancy McKinley, was born 
n Niles, Ohio, January 29, 1843. 

A sturdy, pleasant-faced lad, who en- 
joyed play hours—such was William 
\McKinley as a boy. After leaving the 
little schoolhouse at Poland, McKinley 
attended the Poland Seminary, and it 
was here that Miss E. M. Blakeslee, the 
first preceptress, a woman of great force of 
character, made a deep impression upon 
the future president. She was a friend of 
William’s older sister, Anna McKinley, 
who was a teacher for thirty years in 
Canton and influenced him to locate there. 
She always seemed solicitous for her little 
brother’s welfare, and firmly believed that 
the future held great promise for him. 

At an early age William McKinley 
joined the Methodist church, and to the 
end of his life was an earnest and con- 
sistent member. His mother was anxious 
that he might some day be a minister 
perhaps a bishop. The Everett Literary 
and Debating Society, to which he be- 
longed while at the Poland Seminary, had 
much to do with shaping his career. After 
i brief time at Allegheny College at Mead- 
ville, his self-reliant sister Anna decided 
that he must earn money for his future 
education and he began teaching school 

twenty-five dollars a month—he was 
expected to “board around.” The school 
was two miles and a half from Poland, but 
McKinley preferred to live at home and 
walked the distance morning and evening. 
When school closed, he took a position as 
clerk in the post-office at Poland. 

With rare judgment, Mr. Olcott has 
emphasized those incidents indicative of 
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the building up of an inspirational career, 
and yet he indulges in naught but a simple 


narrative of events. An expert with the 
camera, he took pictures of the old Sparrow 
Tavern at Poland, the old post-office in 
which McKinley worked, and spent much 
time amid the places associated with Mc- 
Kinley’s childhood days, which gives the 
work atmosphere and reveals a devotion 
to public service on the part of the author. 





CHARLES S. OLCOTT 
Author of “The Life of William McKinley” 


In 1861, William McKinley enlisted in 
Company E of the Twenty-third Ohio 
Volunteers. The major of his regiment 
was Rutherford B. Hayes, and one letter 
from McKinley, written to his cousin, 
gives an idea of the life of the soldier boys 
of tender years. The war record of the 
Twenty-third Ohio reveals the brilliant 
military career of the young volunteer from 
Poland. For gallant and meritorious 


service on three battlefields, McKinley 
was made brevet major of volunteers by 
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President Lincoln. He was with Sheridan 
at Cedar Creek and at the close of the war 
found himself a major at twenty-two, with 
four years of experience and an unblem- 
ished military record. 

The influence of the Everett Literary 
and Debating Society manifested itself 
in his ambition to become a lawyer. His 
first partner was Judge Belden, and his 
first case brought him twenty-five dollars. 
He spent one year at the Albany Law 
School through the influence of his sister 
Anna, who still insisted that William was 
destined to become a great man. 

* + * 

One of the sweetest romances ever 
told in a biography is the story of the 
courtship and marriage of Major McKinley. 
Everybody in Canton knew him as “the 
major,” and even the exalted position of 
the Presidency never overshadowed this 
distinction among the folks at home. His 
early political struggles were about thesame 
as those of many other aspirants for political 
preferment. William R. Day became his 
friendand confidant. His first meeting with 
Mark Hanna was when he appeared for the 
miners in a lawsuit growing out of a strike 


in mines belonging to Mr. Hanna’s firm. 


Many miners were arrested. William 
McKinley undertook their defense and 
many of them were acquitted. As they 
were destitute, he refused payment for his 
services. These are the little incidents that 
indicated McKinley’s great-heartedness. 

In 1876 he began his career as a Repre- 
sentative in Congress and found the major 
of his regiment, then General Hayes, in the 
White House. Even in his early days he 
had a distinguished air about him that 
was winsome and attractive. His enviable 
reputation in Congress was well earned, 
for he denied himself social pleasures and 
remained at home night after night study- 
ing and preparing for the great respon- 
sibility that was to come to him. He was 
defeated for the Speakership by Thomas 
B. Reed, who appointed the defeated 
candidate chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

As Mr. Olcott has recorded, from the 
time of his first speech in Congress to the 
end of his life, William McKinley stood 
for the true American policy of protection. 
To his last days the tariff was always in 
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his mind a means to an end and not an 
end itself, to build up American interests; 
to protect American labor; not only t 
secure prosperity, but a moral princip|: 
of providing for American homes. 

The story of the McKinley bill is th 
history of nearly all tariff bills. As ; 
result of this bill, the country owes Mc 
Kinley not only a debt of gratitude, but 
also the great industrial development 
which can be traced directly to the tarifi 
philosophy and legislation so many year 
championed by McKinley. 

His biographer frankly points out that 
McKinley’s record on the Currency Bill 
was due to an erroneous conclusion. He 
voted for the free coinage of silver at a 
time when the use of silver as money was 
not considered unsound. He was never 
loath to change his mind when a riper judg 
ment dictated. He voted to pass a bill 
over President Hayes’ veto, which in his 
later years he regretted, but as the author 
has pointed out, Webster once said, “I 
know more of the Constitution of my 
country than I did twenty years ago.” 

An interesting chapter is devoted to 
“Sectionalism,”’ and emphasizes the influ 
ence of McKinley toward closing the 
breach. His famous speech before the 
Georgia legislature in ’98 has already taken 
its place as one of the classics in American 
oratory, and made an impression in restor- 
ing kindly feelings between the North and 
the South, such as had not occurred since 
the Civil War: 

Sectional lines no longer mar the map of 
the United States. Sectional feeling no longer 
holds back the love we bear each other. 
Fraternity is the national anthem, sung by 
a chorus of forty-five states and our terri- 
tories at home and beyond the seas. The 
Union is once more the common altar of our 
love and loyalty, our devotion and sacrifice. 
The old flag again waves over us in peace, 
with new glories which your sons and ours 
have this year added to its sacred folds. . . . 
What an army of silent sentinels we have, 
and with what loving care their graves are 
kept! Every soldier’s grave made during 
our unfortunate Civil War is a tribute to 
American valor. And while, when those 
graves were made, we differed widely about 
the future of this government, those differ- 
ences were long ago settled by the arbitra- 
ment of arms; and the time has now come, 
in the evolution of sentiment and feeling 
under the providence of God, when in the 
spirit of fraternity we should share with you 
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in the care of the graves of the Confederate 
soldiers. The cordial feeling now happily ex- 
isting between the North and South prompts 
this gracious act, and if it needed further jus- 
tification, it is found in the gallant loyalty 
to the Union and the flag so conspicuously 
hown in the year just past by the sons and 
grandsons of these heroic dead. 

What a future awaits us if unitedly, wisely 
and bravely we face the new problems now 
pressing upon us, determined to solve them 
for right and humanity! 


* * + 


He took an active interest in the Garfield 
campaign of 1880, and Marcus A. Hanna 
also became active in organizing a “‘busi- 
ness man’s campaign” in Cleveland. He 
was called to the chair to preside over the 
National Convention in 1892, and there, 
when he brought order out of chaos with 
a voice that rang out as a bugle call, the 
delegates recognized in him a new leader. 

It was in Minneapolis in 1892 that 
Mark Hanna, on his own responsibility 
decided to open McKinley headquarters, 
and it was only because of McKinley’s 
firm protest that the project was aban- 
doned. The resolution of the delegates, 
appreciative of his services as chairman, 
contained the significant words: ‘‘We wish 
him increasing usefulness in the service 
of his country.” 

Early in ’96 the logical candidate for 
President among the people was William 
McKinley, although the leaders were 
united in their opposition. Senator Billy 
Mason of Illinois insisted ““Nobody seemed 
to be for McKinley but the people.”  Illi- 
nois was the key to the situation. Mark 
Hanna felt that this state would solve the 
question, and it was then that young 
Charles G. Dawes, whose father was for- 
merly .Congressman from Ohio, took 
personal charge of the McKinley cam- 
paign in Illinois, against odds seemingly 
hopeless. The fight led by Mr. Hanna 
was successful, and the fact that so many 
delegates had been instructed for McKinley 
was considered one of the significant 
triumphs of the pre-convention struggle. 

Every link in the chain of events has been 
followed painstakingly by the biographer. 
[he description of the convention at St. 
Louis when McKinley was nominated is 
now history of two decades past and is 
associated with the settlement of the 
vexatious double-standard. The first bal- 
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lot gave McKinley 66114 votes, which 
was the occasion for an outburst of enthu- 
siasm and the firing of the presidential 
salute of twenty-one guns. 

While these scenes were being enacted 
in St. Louis, Major McKinley with his 
wife and neighbors sat on the: porch at 
Canton. A telegraph instrument upstairs 
was connected by private wire with the 
convention hall. At 5 p.m. the operator 
at the head of the stairs announced the 
roll-call. One by one the states were called, 
in alphabetical order, and the vote an- 
nounced. When Ohio had been reached, 
the McKinley votes numbered 421%, 
the requisite number for the nomination, 
and the operator called out ‘‘Ohio, forty- 
six for McKinley.” The triumph was 
made complete by the solid vote of his own 
state. 

Marcus Hanna realized that the battle 
was a crucial point in the history of the 
country, and that the people must know 
the facts. Millions upon millions of docu- 
ments were sent forth and the result was 
a triumph of an educational campaign. 
The “advance agent of prosperity” arrived 
and the pall of industrial depression began 
to disappear. 

In choosing a Cabinet, Major McKinley 
naturally desired his friend Mark Hanna, 
but Hanna decided that such a choice 
would be unwise. The author has success- 
fully presented the fact that there was no 
sinister plot in calling John Sherman to 
the Cabinet when the vacancy occurred 
which permitted Mark Hanna to become 
Senator. It was not at all certain at the 
time that Hanna would be appointed to 
fill the vacancy, for Governor Bushnell, 
the possessor of this prerogative, was iden- 
tified with the faction in politics opposed 
to Hanna. It was John Sherman himself 
who desired the appointment of Mark 
Hanna for the short time intervening before 
an election occurred. The biographer is 
frank in saying that in the judgment of 
many people a mistake was made in the 
selection of Sherman and of Alger as mem- 
bers of the McKinley Cabinet. 

The story of the Dingley Tariff Bill 
and the currency legislation of that pericd 
that established permanently the single 
standard shows that these measures 
marked an important turning -point in the 
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history of the nation. One is tempted to 
linger at the chapter on “Civil Service 
Reform,” and that dealing with the crys- 
tallization of sentiment on the Isthmian 
Canal project during the McKinley ad- 
ministration. It was McKinley who 
removed the diplomatic difficulties and 
secured from Congress the authority to 
construct the canal. It was generally 
thought at that time that the Nicaraguan 
route would be adopted and the policy 
of the administration was directed effec- 
tively toward the construction of a canal. 

It was about this time that Secretary 
Hay, one morning at a Cabinet meeting, 
handed in his resignation, which was re- 
turned to him by the President on the same 
afternoon, thereby saving Hay from the 
most serious blunder of his life, and retain- 
ing him for the consummation of the 
greatest services he rendered his country. 
In a private letter, not intended for publi- 
cation, the President said: 

Nothing could be more unfortunate than 
to have you retire from the Cabinet. The 
personal loss would be great, but the public 
loss even greater. Your administration of the 
State Department has had my warm approval. 
As in all matters you have taken my counsel, 
I will cheerfully bear whatever criticism or 
condemnation may come. Ycur record con- 
stitutes one of the most important and inter- 
esting pages of our diplomatic history. We 
must bear the atmosphere of the hour. It 
will pass away. We must continue working 
on the line of duty and honor. Conscious of 
high purpose and honorable effort, we cannot 
yield our posts however the storm may rage 


President McKinley was beginning to 
doubt the decision in favor of Nicaragua, 
and a substitute bill was passed by the 
Senate, through the efforts of Senator 
Spooner, authorizing the President to 
purchase the rights and property of the 
Panama Company for not more than 


$40,000,000, to secure by treaty with 


Colombia a canal zone, and to proceed 


with the work of construction. Conse- 
quently the actual decision to build the 
canal was made during the administration 
of William McKinley, although he did not 
live to see it completed. 

In visiting Cuba within the last few 
years, I was impressed in hearing from the 
lips of President Menocal and other emin- 
ent officials who participated in the strug- 
gles for independence, their unreserved, 
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grateful, deep and heartfelt tribute to 
William McKinley. While the Cuban 
people may seem at times unappreciatiy 

and forgetful of what was done for them 
by the United States, there is apparen 
a love and reverence for the name 

William McKinley. The revolution i: 
Cuba brings to mind the present Mexica: 
situation for the basic problems consid- 
ered by McKinley were the relief ot 
suffering, the recognition of the right « 

independence and of intervention, and th: 
protection of American citizens, dominant 
issues which have presented themselv« 

to the administration of Woodrow Wilson. 

On the question of intervention in behal! 
of the Cuban republic, the President wa 
firm against scathing criticism. It wa: 
the humanity of William McKinley that 
caused him to hold back the wave ot 
war excitement with all his power until 
the proper time for action, and his remark 
to Senator Fairbanks at the time further 
emphasizes the breadth and humanity oi 
William McKinley’s character. “It isn’t 
the money that will be spent nor the 
property that will be destroyed, if war 
comes, that concerns me; but the thought 
of human suffering that must come into 
thousands of homes throughout the country 
is almost overwhelming.” 

This sentiment appropriately concludes 
the first volume, and as I finish reading 
I put the books away on the shelf with a 
feeling that I have indeed added two book 
friends that will ever remind me of a 
character in history that will grow more 
and more important as the sweep of na- 
tional events under his administration 
are analyzed and studied in their relation 
to events that followed. 

Mr. Olcott has indeed performed a 
public service in preparing the “Life of 
William McKinley.” It is a monumental 
work, and one that will entitle him to the 
grateful appreciation of all true Ameri- 
cans for having gathered a historic record 
so human, so comprehensive, and alto- 
gether inspiring. He has truly linked 
together two important cycles of history 
in his narration of the life and career of 
a President who so gloriously completed 
the work of Abraham Lincoln and ushered 
in the dawn of the new civilization and 
world responsibilities for the republic. 
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Ihe sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion; the tall rock, 
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udge Koons 


by 
Russell Kelso Carter 


( CONCLUDED ) 


Synopsis—After graduating from boarding school, Mildred Playfair returns to her home at Gotes Corners, where her 
uncle, Caleb Koons, has his law office. She is thrown much in the society of a young minister, Robert Hamilton, with 
whom she is in love, but another man, Fordham Riggs, is determined to win her hand, and he views her friendship with 
Hamilton with disfavor. ie pe does not trust Riggs, and decides to watch him closely. Robert Hamilton con- 
tinues his attentions to Mildred, which makes Riggs more hostile toward him. On her return from a visit Mildred is 
saved from death by Riggs, who is himself severely hurt. This gives him an opening to her favor. Besides, he has 
power to ruin her father and take his property from him. Still, he promises not to press the matter if Mildred will marry 
hin Meanwhile the Judge is still suspicious. One day while out walking, accompanied by his dog, Sport, Riggs 
finds Hamilton in a pit, unconscious, and leaves him to his fate. Judge Koons, who was to speak at Hamilton's church, 
goes there with Mildred, and they find Robert absent. Meanwhile Sport returns to the unconscious man in the pit, and 
the next morning attracts the attention of men belonging to a construction gang, who find Robert and take him away in 
their caboose. Sport then starts off toward home, dragging Hamilton's coat, but is confined by some children in a yard 
He finally escapes and starts off for home again with the coat. On reaching the hotel, Judge Koons, talking with Riggs 
discovers that the coat is Hamilton’s, and having learned that the dog come from the river road, he starts out with Riggs 
to find Hamilton. Sport leads them to the pit and directs their attention to the railroad bridge where the Judge finds a 
clew that leads him to think that Hamilton fell from the bridge and dragged himself to the pit. At the Judge's suggestion, 
Riggs descends into the pit, but finds only evidence that Hamilton has escaped. Here the matter rests, though Koons 
keeps up the search and tells Mildred that Hamilton will surely be found. Time passes with no tidings, and Mildred 
is thrown much in the society of Fordham Riggs, but because she still cannot believe that Hamilton is dead, she does not 
consider Riggs seriously as a suitor. The Judge overhears a conversation between Mildred and Robert's mother, in 
which Mildred reveals the true state of affairs, without, however, mentioning Riggs’ name. Koons decides, though, that 
Riggs is the man who is causing his niece the mental anxiety under which she is laboring. Riggs tells Mildred that 
/ she will marry him, the old trouble concerning her father’s home shall be kept secret. Before answering him, Mildred 
visits the city with Judge Koons, and there, through a friend of his, a surgeon, she is brought to Robert Hamilton, who 
is in the hospital recovering from an operation. Assurances of Robert's ultimate recovery encourage the Judge to reveal 
to Mrs. Hamilton her son’s condition. The Judge now takes up the Riggs case. He calls upon Mr. Cailey, and con- 
vinces him that further prosecution of the case by Mr. Riggs would result in unearthing an old forgery in a deed, which 
would give the property in question to the Judge. So the lawyer decides not to handle the matter further, and Koons 
plans to draw a deed giving the property to Mildred for her wedding present 


CHAPTER XXIV 


ORDHAM RIGGS was reasonable. Mr. Cailey to drop the case immediately, 
When Judge Koons heard of it from and assured him that he would not speak 
his lawyer friend at another inter- of it to anyone in the world. He shrewdly 
view, he remarked: ‘“‘Ever hear of suspected that this declaration would in 

the Dutchman that lost his wife? Friend time reach Mildred’s ears, but he made it 
asked him if she was resigned. ‘Resigned, with the greatest apparent earnestness. 
says the Dutchman, ‘mein Gott, she had In fact he was in earnest. He was re- 
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to be. treating with honor, and used all the power 
Mr. Riggs saw that nothing was to be at his command to that end. 

gained by continuing the contest. He Finally, he wrote a letter to Mildred, an 

understood that he had no chance against epistle compiled with infinite pains, and 

Hamilton, but he hated to be seen at a_ frequently rewritten. 

disadvantage. What other people said My Dear Miss Mildred: 

of him was meat and drink to his “appro- I have waited a long time since receiving 


bative temperament,” to use phrenological OUT brief note. I was not sure of myself. 


. ae The disappointment was so cruelly severe, 
language. Instinctively he sought for @ and the hope within me died so hard, that I 


way to back out gracefully. He directed would not write till I was settled in my mind. 
( 585) 
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Now I feel it right to thank you for your 
frankness. I would not have had you un- 
happy, and if I cannot make you so, I trust 
another will. (This sentence cost Mr. Riggs 
many and varied pangs, but it looked so well 
on paper that he could not omit it.) I will 
try to go on and be a better man for having 
known one so fair as yourself, and will try 
never to do anything of which you might have 
been ashamed had your decision been re- 
versed. I do not dare ask for even a brief 
interview, but pray God’s blessing on you 
and yours. Good-bye. 
Most sincerely yours, 
ForDHAM RIGGs. 


Poor Mildred was genuinely grieved at 
this letter. Her sympathies were deeply 
touched, and she felt that Mr. Riggs 
was almost a martyr for her sake. In the 
goodness of her generous little heart she 
impulsively wrote him a note, and asked 
him to call for a final visit before he left 
that part of the country. This success 
gave Riggs a feeling of profound self- 
satisfaction, and he promptly made his 
appearance at the big house. Mildred 
went down, all in a flutter, and met him 
with outstretched hand. 

“Mr. Riggs, I want to thank you for 
your very great goodness,” she exclaimed. 


“You have acted nobly, Mr. Riggs, and 
I am sure I shall never forget it.” 

“IT am always your debtor, Miss Mil- 
dred,’ replied the young man, with his 


graceful bow. ‘Did your uncle tell you 
about the case?” 

“No, not fully. He only said that there 
was something in it not exactly correct, 
and that it was to be dropped.” She 
looked at him inquiringly. 

Mr. Riggs felt relieved. Here was 
another chance. He was really sorry for 
himself, and thought that he ought prop- 
erly to be appreciated. He said: 

“The Judge is very kind. The fact is, 
Miss Mildred, when we studied the deeds 
very closely it seemed that they were 
loosely drawn. There was no real inten- 
tion to convey the farm, and though it 
might hold in law, I decided at once to 
drop it. I had not the slightest desire 
to take what was not rightfully mine. I 
am sure you believe me in this.” 

The girl protested her confidence and 
renewed her thanks, and with a few more 
words of good wishes for the future, Mr. 
Riggs gave her his most graceful bow, 
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venturing even to kiss the little hand 
held in his, in knightly fashion, and lc’: 
the house with something of a conscio:'s 
halo about his head. He felt that his sn 
at the old mine was more than wiped or 
and his full self-respect returned with adc 
tions. He even went so far as to imagi 
that he would be pleased to hear of M 
dred’s marriage to Hamilton. That was t 
climax in Fordham Riggs’ rehabilitation. 


CHAPTER XXV 


The loveliest Indian summer haze i: 
soft and slumberous upon the foliag 
around the spring. A delightfully dream 
touch was in the caress of the sout! 
western breeze, a touch that whispered 
of moonlit moors, and dewy roses, and fair, 
delusions, and of the suggestions of th« 
little blind god in his most winsome mood 
The birds sang low and comfortably in 
the shaded branches of the trees. Th: 
katydids had begun their resonant chant 
and repeated it in answering echoes til 
the woods rocked with its measured ca 
dences. The little stream from the spring 
bubbled tenderly over the mossy stones 
gurgling sweet memories of the drowsy 
summer that had just gone to sleep in the 
lap of fall. Down the brook a short dis- 
tance a herd of fine Jerseys stood drowsily, 
half-leg deep in the cool water, munching 
slowly and thinking absolutely of nothing 
—that blissful rest of the creatures made a 
little lower than busy man. The morrow 
was a far distant thought. Today was 
far longer and larger than the sensuous 
horizon permitted. The present deli 
ciously easy moment, was all, and it was 
enough. 

Robert Hamilton lay upon the turf in 
the shade of a great oak, with half-closed 
eyes, seeing nothing in particular, and 
dreamily thinking over that day that 
seemed so long ago, when he and Mildred 
were sitting together at this spring and 
he was just about to tell her of his love 
when Fordham Riggs appeared on the 
scene. But he did not think of Riggs. 
Mildred was enough. In fact, she was 
more than enough to occupy his mind. 

During the weeks that had passed since 
he was released from the hospital the 
puzzle of Mildred had grown upon him 
daily. While he was so very ill she had 
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en assiduous in her attentions, and he 

uld never forget the words ‘dear 

obert,” as she had whispered them in 

; feeble ear. But as he grew strong she 

ceded from him. So it seemed. She and 

e Judge had left the city in a few days 
after his recovery seemed certain, and only 

; mother had remained. When he was 

harged as cured the two returned to 

,cir home in Bruceville, and remained 

re for a time while his slowly gathering 
strength accumulated its forces; and it 
was only after some time that they visited 
Gotes Corners, although frequently urged 
to do so by David Playfair and his family. 
Now he had been an inmate of the big 
house for two weeks, and really felt strong 
once more, except for a lingering trace of 
weakness that showed itself when he 
ventured on a protracted exertion. 

* * a 

During this time Mildred had been easy 
and natural apparently, and yet she was 
another being. As his mind took up its 
former thoughts and his resolution re- 
turned, he sought for an opportunity to 
speak to the girl, but none seemed to offer; 
at least none that suited his mood. She 
had eluded him without effort, and this 
afternoon he strolled alone across the 
fields to the Indian spring feeling a little 
disappointed. Now, as he lay dreaming 
beneath the oak, he seemed to feel her 
near. He had not seen her all day, and that 
was one reason why in his half-conscious 
loneliness he went to the spring. The last 
beautiful recollections he treasured of her 
were centered round that spot. Once 
more he seemed to see her leap the brook 
and ask him to tell her the story of her 
childish words, as she sat so close to him 
with only the root between them. And 
once more, for the hundredth time, he 
mentally carried on the conversation 
towards the conclusion for which he had 
hoped and prayed. 

He had not noticed when he sat down 
that the tree was the very same, nor had 
the great root attracted his attention; 
but it happened that when he stretched 
himself on the turf he lay just where he 
sat that momentous afternoon of the long 
ago. Again as he lay with closed eyes, 
he seemed to feel her near, and instinct- 
ively threw out his left hand. It dropped 
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upon something hard, and looking that 
way he discovered that his hand rested 
on the big root, just as hers had lain when 
he took the warm little hand in his. 

How he wished she were there now. 
Humming to himself a song Mildred often 
sang—‘‘Darling, My Own’’—his ears were 
dulled to a very slight stir in the soft green 
grass, and his eyes, covered somewhat by 
his hat to shut out the bright light, saw 
no form; but a form was there, a veritable 
fairy, too, she seemed as she silently stole 
toward the tree and cautiously sat down 
beside the great root. Her “crimped 
sunshine” was like a glorious halo around 
her soft young face, with its lovely blue 
eyes and rosebud of a mouth; and the 
color danced and flirted with her sweeping 
lashes as she gazed long and tenderly upon 
the man unconscious of her presence. 
The delicate texture of her white waist 
showed tiny glimpses of the rosy skin 
of the graceful neck, and the elbow sleeves 
revealed in all their rounded loveliness 
her strong but finely moulded arms and 
shapely hands. 

They were whiter hands now than when 
Hamilton had possessed himself of one 
for so short a time, whiter from the long 
absence from the sunny fields and the ten- 
nis court. They clasped themselves 
together as she sat regarding him, and 
nervously picked at her skirt. Still he 
did not move, and she waited almost 
breathlessly, fearing that her heart would 
rouse him by its loud thumping against 
her side. 

* * . 

Hamilton dreamed on. She was near; 
of that he felt certain. Surely nothing 
could prevent their coming together now. 
He would not entertain the suggestion for 
a moment. His mind slowly traced out 
the words he would speak, if only she were 
here. He would take her hand again 
and would tenderly command her atten- 
tion. Then he would repeat the words 
she had spoken so long ago, and she would 
blushingly admit that she had always 
carried them in her heart, and—if she 
were only here. The wish broke out upon 
his lips and he breathed the words: 

“Oh! if only she were here—now.” 

Into the blue eyes bending over him 
came a glorious light, and the beating 
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heart thumped so violently that the 
little hands clutched at her dress to silence 
it. The rosy lips parted in a smile that 
brought heaven’s atmosphere to earth, and 
one small hand stole out and softly, as 
softly as a falling dewdrop, settled down 
in his upturned palm as it lay upon the 
root. 

He did not start. The touch came so 
gently, so softly, so sweetly that it seemed 
a part of his waking dream; too good to be 
true, but too true to be dissolved. If he 
moved it would dissolve, of course; but 
it was delightful to prolong the dream. 
So his larger hand closed gently over the 
little rosy one, and he lay quiet, dreaming, 
dreaming. 

* . * 

The golden head drooped lower over the 
great root till the rosy lips almost touched 
his fingers; the glorious eyes grew moist, 
and very, very tender. The gentle bosom 
rose and fell more regularly. A deep peace 
stole over the little heart. 

“If she were only here!’’ he whispered 
again, “if she were only here.” 

And then, from away off in the rapidly 
bronzing clouds came the voice of an 
angel, low and sweet and tender, and oh! 
so unspeakably, vibratingly resonant in 
his soul: 

“Do you really want her here—now?”’ 

It was an angel’s voice, of course. The 
next moment the warm silence covered 
all, and he knew he still dreamed; but it 
was like her voice, her voice transformed, 
and glorified, and meltingly, lovingly 
heart-touching in its cadence. He waited, 
and dreamed, and hoped. Would it come 
again? The moments sped into minutes, 
and the minutes vanished so fast, but there 
was no sound. Did a dewdrop fall on his 
hand? He gently raised it—the right 
hand, to his face and slowly brushed the 
hat aside. His left hand could not for an 
instant loosen its hold on that fairy some- 
thing within it; and his eyes feared to 
unclose, for then, he knew all would fade 
like a mist and disappear. 

“Oh that she were here!” he breathed 
again. 

Was that a rustle in the grass? He felt 
her very, very near. What was it upon 
his brow? Gently the lightest touch began 
above his eyes; it began there, but it 
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quickly spread around his head and nec‘, 
and went straight to his heart like tiie 
subtlest electric fluid. His heart beat 
irregularly; his blood started anew upon 
its course; into his consciousness there 
marched a conquering thought—“It 
real; she is here”—marched victorious'y 
through his being, unchained his sensvs, 
unbarred his vision and opened his ey: 
Robert Hamilton awoke and gazed upwa 
into an ocean of blue above him, an ocea: 
unfathomable, unspeakable, clear as the 
water from the spring, pure as the dew 
of heaven’s morning, fresh as the breath 
of the lilies, sweet as the nectar of Elysiu 
—the ocean of an unsullied love in a 
woman’s heart. 

How long he gazed neither could ever 
tell, but the sun was darting his bronze 
lances high in the western heavens a 
Robert Hamilton, reaching his right arm 
up about the form so near him, murmured 

“Kiss me again, darling,” and drew her 
close to his breast. 

And then the deep, golden wonders 
of the splendid sky settled down gently, 
slowly, sweetly about them, and breathed 
into their throbbing hearts something of 
an echo of the great heart-beats of that 
God who in his essence is LovE. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Martha Hamilton was looking unusually 
well and handsome. The great joy at 
her son’s return had sent the life tides 
flowing through her benumbed veins with 
all the strength of youth, and she had 
quickly recovered her accustomed health 
and poise. Now, as she dwelt on the new- 
found happiness of the two who were 
dearest to her—Robert and Mildred 
it seemed that she had gone back a score 
of years and was once more in her twenties. 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Hamilton never 
had looked her age, but was commonly 
taken to be some ten years younger than 
she really was. At forty-eight she had the 
fully rounded bloom of the thirties, and 
her friends all agreed that they had never 
seen her appear so well. If “lovely woman 
at forty” is just at the zenith of her charms, 
as has been so often asserted, Martha 
Hamilton had apparently several years 
yet to wait for her fullest flower. She was 
a beautiful woman; Judge Koons thought 
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there could not possibly be any difference 
of opinion on that point, as he entered the 
parlor of the big house that beautiful 
November afternoon. That she was the 
st sensible women I ever met” had 
long been his own private belief. He was 
always glad to see her, and he could not 
help being aware that she was very 
friendly to him. 
“Proud to see you, madam!” he ex- 
laimed as he took a big chair not far 
mm hers. “‘You’re looking most as 


A 
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young an’ handsome as Mildred herself 

since she an’ Robert have got on under- 

standin’ ground.” 
* 


* * 


This was a most unusual speech for the 
Judge, and Mrs. Hamilton’s color rose a 
little, but she was evidently pleased. 

“Thank you, thank you, Judge,” she 
said. “I have just been sitting here think- 
ing and thinking over this marriage of my 
dear son to your niece. It is most satis- 
factory to me. Indeed, it is more than 
satisfactory. Robert has needed a wife. 
He could never be perfectly rounded out 
for his life-work without one.” 

The Judge coughed and moved uneasily 
in his chair. 

“Then Mildred is the dearest, sweetest, 
best girl, just made to make a good man 
happy. I love her as a daughter any- 
how. Don’t you think she is an unusual 
girl?” 

“Course I do; always did. Bright as a 
dollar an’ a half. Often said if she warn’t 
my niece, an’ I was Robert’s age, she’d 
get one offer anyhow, sure’s I’m a Koon.” 

Mrs. Hamilton smiled and _ turned 
toward her companion. 

“Judge,” she said in a musical voice, 
“why in the world did you never marry? 
We know each other so well you can’t be 
offended, and I have often wondered and 
wondered how so much—” 

The lady hesitated and sought for a 
proper comparison. 

‘““How so much goodness and sense could 
be partly wasted, if you will pardon the 
words.” 

Judge Koons held up an apologetic 
hand. 

“Now, don’t! please don’t! You know 
I’m only an ordinary sort of a chap. Got 
a little horse sense, I hope; but no particu- 
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lar education, an’ then; oh well, well, I 
s’pose I wasn’t the marryin’ kind.” 

“Now, Judge, I don’t believe a word 
of it,” persisted Mrs. Hamilton. “I war- 
rant you were the favorite of all your 
playmates when you were a boy. Weren’t 
you?” 

‘Well, yes, s’pose I was. All liked me 
well enough. You see, I made fun for ’em, 
an’ helped scare up some new scamp 
trick or other ahead of the others.”” And 
the Judge laughed heartily. 

“T’ll be bound you did that,’ replied 
the widow. “But then, Judge, how was it 
with the girls? Didn’t they like you, too?” 

“Now, g’long, madam. How do I know?’ 
They always laughed an’ giggled when I 
was around. I reckon too much gigglin’ at 
a feller kinder knocks the real thing out 
of a girl, far’s he’s concerned. How about 
that?” 

“T don’t know, Judge. When the man 
has the real, honest, solid nature under it 
all, I think any sensible girl soon finds it 
out. But maybe it was your fault. You 
were full of other things, perhaps.” 

“Reckon I was,” replied the Judge. ‘“‘I 
was always workin’ on some scheme or 
other to help on the race. Got it into my 
head when I was not much more’n a kid 
that I wouldn’t never walk twice over any 
street in this life, an’ if I wanted to give 
any chap that had tumbled into the gutter, 
or was in danger of doin’ it, a lift, I must 
watch out an’ keep at it every day. Then 
I noticed that most of the streets was 
dark an’ gloomy, an’ the folks that walked 
along had a powerful hard time to carry 
their loads. When I was on the farm an’ 
the ole mules got stuck in the marshy 
places, I found out if I whistled a lively 
tune, like ‘Pop goes the weasel,’ the critters 
would buckle down to it an’ lift the wheels 
out of many a bog that would have held 
’em tight down if I was glum. So I made 
up my mind I’d try to help the sunshine 
get spread round all I could, an’ make the 
band play the best tunes I knowed wher- 
ever I went. Got to be a habit with me, 
*fore long, an’ now’’—the speaker’s voice 
was wonderfully tender for him—‘now, 
well I can’t help it. It’s second nature, 
I reckon.” 

Tears stood in Mrs. Hamilton’s brown 
eyes as she said in a low voice: 
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“God bless you, Judge; you have helped 
me very, very often.” 

“Then,” continued the Judge, “some- 
how I got full of the thing. Thought 
about it nights, when I couldn’t sleep. 
Tried to see how to find out any short 
cut. Got it into my head that there’s a 
powerful lot of gas runnin’ wild in this 
world, but what’s wanted is the reflectors 
that are handled so’s to throw the light 
straight to the place you want to go. 
Awful stack of loose advice all round, but 
mighty little to actually help a man get 
there. Thousands of folks are always 
goin’ an’ goin’ but never arrive. I says 
to myself, says I, ‘Look here, Caleb, let’s 
see to it that you don’t waste much 
powder firin’ at a mark you can’t reach. 
Save your shootin’ till you’re in range, 
study the wind, an’ the light, an’ take good: 
aim. Then, when you’re sure you’re ready, 
let her go bang an’ hit somethin’.’ 

“So that’s the philosophy I lived under. 
If I’ve helped anybody, I’ve helped my- 
self, for *bout the best way to get a real 
lift in this life’s to just give somebody else 
a lift when they need it. I s’pose if I’d 
found some good woman that could stand 
my ways, that could have taken pity on 
me, an’ undertaken the job of helpin’ me 
help the crowd, I might have got doubled 
up; but ’pon my soul an’ honor, I don’t 
never mind any such woman; leastways 
none that come anywheres in my reach. 
Now,” his voice fell a little, “now, I reckon 
it’s too late to think of anythin’ like that.” 

* * + 

Martha Hamilton mused a full minute. 
Then she looked straight at her companion 
and said with conviction: 

“It is never too late to mend, Judge.” 

“But I ain’t broke,” expostulated Koons 
laughing. 

“But your ways have been incomplete,” 
persisted Mrs. Hamilton. 

“You could yet do a much broader 
work if you—if you were differently situ- 
ated,”’ she concluded, rather lamely. 

“T’ve had a great mind to ask your 
advice,”’ remarked Koons, shifting uneasily 
in his chair. “‘Never seemed to have the 
right chance.” 

“You know what they say so often in 
church, Judge, ‘Now is the acceptable 
time.’ I feel like a good comfortable talk 
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this afternoon. What in the world do you 
want my poor advice for? You have qui'e 
roused my curiosity. Tell me, won’ 
you?” 

Martha Hamilton looked handson 
than ever as she leahed toward the Judie 
and held out one graceful hand as if solic 
ing his compliance. The Judge squirme 
first one way and then another, and wipe: 
his brow. 

“Fact is, I’ve thought of it a long time,” 
he began. ‘“‘Wanted to ask you what 
you really think. Hm! hm! Had a case 
—that is, one come up one time. Ho 
should a chap act if so an’ so was so an’ 
so? Hm! hm! Would like to know what 
you think.” 

“But why my advice, Judge? Not bi 
that I am dying with curiosity, you knov 
Why my advice?” 

There was the slightest accent on th: 
“my” that acted on the Judge like a pin 
stuck in the cushion of his chair. H 
fairly jumped, but held himself in, and 
said: 

“Want your advice, because, hm! be 
cause it’s valuable. Always said you'r 
the most sensible woman I ever saw. Yes 
I have. That’s why I want to know.” 

“Well, so do I, Judge,” interrupted Mrs. 
Hamilton, smiling winningly. “But if 
you don’t tell me what it is all about how 
in the world can I be of any assistance?”’ 

Judge Koons thought if there was any 
difference in beauty between Mrs. Hamil 
ton and Mildred, the odds were with the 
elder lady, but he was nervous. He began 
to spar for time. 

“Ever go to nigger camp-meetin’?” he 
asked, irrelevantly. 

Martha Hamilton knew him so well that 
she was not disappointed at this apparent 
flying the track. On the contrary, she 
expected some unusually amusing illus- 
tration of the Judge’s text. So she smiled 
winningly and said: 

“Only once or twice. Tell me about it, 
Judge,” and she settled herself gracefully 
in her armchair, playing idly with her fan. 
It was not warm, and the fan was not 
needed, but then it furnished an excellent 
excuse for displaying a pair of unusually 
well-shaped hands and rounded arms as 
the lace edging of her sleeves fell back. 
There had never been much of the flirt 
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in her composition, but she was a woman, 
and she instinctively knew her advantages. 

“Went one time down in Virginny,” 
said the Judge, rubbing his chin softly. 
“Queer lot. Make a power of fun some- 
times, though there’s mostly a heap of 
sense in it all. Time I mind was when 
one of their big preachers was layin’ him- 
self out. He started on that text about 
the gospel being a ‘stumblin’ block to the 
Jews, an’ to the Greek, foolishness’; an’ 
he says, says he: ‘My brederin, some 
folks preaches what de ’Postle calls Greek 
foolishness. Some preaches salvation by 
works, an’ some preaches gettin’ saved 
by a sorter natchal goodness. But I tells 
you, brederin, the back gives out a wukkin 
befo’ you’se got dar, an’ the natchal 
goodness business peters out a long ways 
short ob de golden gates. 

“‘*But, brederin’, I preaches a salvation 
that just picks up a po’, lowdown, no 
count niggah, dat’s stuck fast in de mud, 
an’ pulls him out, boots an’ all; gibs his 
mules a lift, hists ’em clar over de rocks, an’ 
clar acrost de ribber, whar de pickaninnies 
air a-dancin’ in de sun, wid a big stick ob 
Sugar-cane in each han’; an’ plenty ob 
hay fer de mules; an’ lots ob help to trow 
off de load. An’ in de house de big fat 
bacon’s a sizzlin in de spider, an’ de sweet 
taters is a-brownin’ in de ashes. Dat’s de 
kin’ of salvation I’se a preachin’; an’ in 
de whole string ob it, from en’ to en’, dar 
ain’t one speck ob dat missable old Greek 
foolishness.’ ”’ 

° * * * 

The Judge’s imitative powers were never 
better shown than in presenting a quota- 
tion from Africa, and Mrs. Hamilton 
laughed till she cried. But she waited for 
more, knowing that it was sure to come. 

“Them darkies were most the death of 
me,” laughed Koons, “but you know, 
t’other day, when we was settin’ in Dr. 
McDonald’s fine house, an’ Mrs. McDon- 
ald an’ the children looked so nice an’ 
cosy an’ homelike, an’ all that; you know 
that funny ole nigger preacher come up 
before my mind with his twisted up talk 
*bout Greek foolishness. He meant all 
right, an’ I reckon the Lord knows enough 
to listen to what we mean more’n to what 
we say. Lucky fer us he does that. But 
that picture of the house, an’ the picka- 
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ninnies, an’ the sugar-cane, an’ the sw 
taters kinder chimed in with Doc’s fine 
home, an’ handsome wife, an’ preity 
youngsters, an’ somehow all of a sudden 
I made a discovery.” 

“What did you discover?” asked Mrs. 
Hamilton, when he had waited in silence 
a full minute. 

“T discovered I had the lonesome-ac! 
Not the headache, nor the stomach-ac 
but the lonesome-ache.”’ 

The speaker held out one arm, the leit 
one, in a curve over his side, as if to show 
that this complaint was some kind of a 
lack in that region. 

“Ever have it? Kinder emptiness «ll 
up an’ down here,” passing his hand over 
his heart. 

“Yes, Judge,” the voice was low and 
musical. ‘I have been alone, except for 
my son, for more than twenty years. | 
know what you mean.” And Martha 
Hamilton sighed deeply. 

“What is the matter with your ey 
Judge?” she asked, as the latter applied 
his handkerchief diligently. 

“Don’t know exactly, less it’s you’re 
so amazin’ handsome this afternoon, it 
kinder dazzles ’em,” he blurted out, look- 
ing positively alarmed at his own temerity. 

But Mrs. Hamilton only laughed de 
lightedly. 

“What are you laughing so at, Martha 
—I beg pardon, Mrs.—”’ 

“Don’t, Judge, please don’t,” pleaded 
the lady, holding out that winning hand 
again. “It is very nice indeed to hear you 
use my Christian name.” 

Again that accent on the “‘you.” Judge 
Koons wiggled his collar vehemently. 

“‘Wonder what in the nation’s got into 
that collar,” he ejaculated. ‘‘Must have 
shrunk in the wash. I can hardly breathe 
Is this room all-fired hot?” he asked, rising 
and going past the lady to the window. 

“A little warm,” she replied lightly, 
“not very. I could stand it somewhat 
warmer.” 

Caleb Koons was not wanting in quick- 
ness, nobody ever accused him of that. 
There was a mischievous touch in Mrs. 
Hamilton’s last words that moved him like 
electricity. But he was not conceited, and 
his estimate of himself, at bottom, was 
modest, however fair it might be. In this 
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ince he felt scared—that was the word 
red. Again Mrs. Hamilton’s musical 
ti é 

‘Sit down here, Judge; you did not 

1 you know. You were goin’ to ask 
\ idvice.”’ 

She indicated a comfortable chair quite 

to her own, and even calmly pulled 
little nearer. 

‘he Judge sat down, but his collar still 
worried him. He tugged at it till one 
buttonhole gave way, and the offending 
article of dress rose up under his ear on 
that side. He smoothed it down and 
began: 

“Well, it’s like we call in law a hypo- 
thetical case, you know. You'll s’pose a 
man somewheres in middle life, say risin’ 
fifty, he meets a woman a few years 
younger; knows her a good while, long 
enough to be sure there ain’t no frills an’ 
foolishness about her. He’s got himself 
pretty well fixed; more’n enough for one; 
plenty fer two, an’ a margin over. She’s 
had more experience ’n he has in some 
ways, an’ is a heap sight too good for him, 
better every way. She’s a thunderin’ 
pretty woman, an’ he’s a mighty plain sort 


of a chap; not measly ugly, maybe, but 


never had no claim to good looks. An’ 
this man finds out he thinks a 
power of the woman, fact is, thinks about 
her nights, an’ whenever he’s got a chance 
from business, an’ mostly all the rest of the 
time. An’ s’pose the more he thinks, the 
more he wants to think, and the more he 
wants to think, the more he thinks, till his 
head’s like that church in Europe they tell 
about where the echo says over an’ over 
one word eighty-five times. Her name says 
itself in his mind, an’ the echoes keep on 
sayin’ it not eighty-five times, but a 
thousand times. An’ s’pose her face comes 
up before him, an’ her handsome figger; 
an’ that gets up a kinder light-echo of its 
own, an’ echoes on, an’ on, an’ on, an’ he 
don’t see a thing but just that one face. 
An’ s’pose he wishes for her all day, an’ 
keeps it tight to himself, but wishes for 
her, an’ wishes, an’ ‘wishes, but he’s afraid 
to say a word. S’pose he feels littler an’ 
littler, an’ homelier an’ homelier, every 
time he sees her, an’ she looks fine as silk, 
an’ handsomer, an’ prettier, an’ sweeter, 
an’ better every time, till he feels it would 
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be worse’n Greek foolishness for him to 
lay his hand on her, or to speak a word to 
her. An’ yet—an’ yet—s’pose the very 
heart in him feels hollow, an’ so empty, 
an’ he would give all he’s got a thousand 
times over to have her right in there to 
fill it all up, but she’s so beautiful, an’ he’s 
so mortal unworthy—”’ 

“Oh! Judge! Judge stop! stop!” 

* * * 

Martha Hamilton had risen to her full 
height. The speaker, in his earnestness, 
had pushed back his chair, as if he wanted 
more room. A few yards of distance lay 
between them. As he had poured out his 
somewhat broken sentences, he cast his 
eyes down in his self-depreciation, but at 
her words he looked up. How superb she 
seemed, standing there, both arms out- 
stretched beseechingly, her fine eyes 
flashing and melting with the pearly tears, 
her bosom heaving in the stress of her 
emotions. 

“What advice do you want from me, 
Judge,” she cried passionately. “I can’t 
stand it. Do you not see?” 

She pressed both hands over her burning 
face and bowed her head, trembling. 

Caleb Koons broke down completely. 

“Martha, Martha,” he cried hoarsely. 
“T’m whipped. I own it; clean knocked 
out. Here I am, Martha; I’m the man. 
’Taint’ no hypothetical case. I’m the 
man, but I don’t dare ask—I don’t dare—”’ 
His voice trembled and stopped. 

Martha Hamilton raised her head, and 
in her eyes shone a wonderful light. Again 
she stretched out both arms to their full 
length with a winsome gesture, crying: 

“Oh, I am so glad, I am so glad, I am the 
woman!” 

Caleb Koons gazed at her steadily, while 
he mopped his brow and face. The grace 
ful hands did not move, but sustained their 
tender appeal. As steel moves to the mag- 
net, Judge Koons moved to those hands. 
He took them tremblingly in his. He bent 
his head and pressed his lips to them. 
Then he drew her to him, and held her close 
a long time, and kissed her forehead and 
her wavy light brown hair. 

“Martha,” he said at last, “Martha, I 
didn’t know heaven ever opened such a 
wide crack for a poor human critter to 
peek through since that unpleasantness 
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in the Garden. Seems to me the light’s 
most too bright for my eyes.” 

Martha Hamilton only laid her head 
closer on his broad breast and murmured: 

“Oh, Judge, I am so unspeakably happy, 
and you shall never, never have the lone- 
some-ache again.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


When Ernest Stirling was asked to per- 
form a double marriage ceremony at the 
big house, he and Marian were sympa- 
thetically delighted. That his friend, 
Robert Hamilton, had at last found perfect 
happiness in the love of the beautiful 
Mildred was a source of unalloyed pleasure, 
for from the time when Hamilton had so 
heroically renounced Marian Gordon and 
surrendered her to his friend, they had 
felt a strong personal interest in his welfare 
far beyond that of ordinary relationship. 
As Marian expressed it: “I shall never feel 
satisfied till I know Robert is really happy 
in a worthy woman’s love.” 

As for the Judge, whom they so honored 
and loved, and Mrs. Hamilton, who was 
also very dear to them, this caused their 
cup fairly to overflow. The tide in the 
affairs of all seemed to be indeed at the 


flood, and joy reigned in all hearts. 

When the matter of a double wedding 
was arranged, Judge Koons suggested that 
the young people should stand before the 
officiating minister first. 


“Beauty before age,”’ he quoted, with an 
apologetic bow to Mrs. Hamilton. 

But Mildred pleaded for the second 
place, and in this she found support in 
the elder lady’s opinion. 

“T think it will be better if we go first,” 
said Martha quietly. 

The Judge surrendered instantly. 

“Might as well learn how to mind my 
p’s an’ q’s right away,” he exclaimed. 
“‘What the madam says is law.” 

The big house was taxed to its utmost 
capacity, for nearly everybody in the 
county wanted to be there, and many 
came from a distance. Even Doctors 
McDonald, Fish and Herbert were present, 
although it cost them a whole day in time. 
Dr. Herbert remarked quietly to Mrs. 
Koons, after the ceremony: 

“TI simply could not miss the pleasure. 
I feel indebted to your husband above 
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most men, though our intercourse has | 
so limited. He is a remarkable man.”’ 

In which opinion the newly-made \\'rs, 
Koons heartily agreed. 

Dr. Fish was not slow to express hi 
pleasure, but Dr. McDonald said noth 
directly. Among the wedding gifts, | 
ever, was a plain envelope addressed 
Mrs. Robert Hamilton, in which Mildre 
founda little sheet bearing the words 

The “bill” for which Rev. Robert Hamil 
has written cannot be furnished. The gre: 
pleasure experienced in your acquaintance 
and that of Mr. Hamilton and his mother, « 
the immense profit to myself and fai j 
derived from the revivial of my old friendsh 
with Judge Koons, places the obligati 
heavily the other way. With best wishes, 

RicHARD McDona.Lp 


The young people felt the delicacy of 
the gift, and deeply appreciated the kind- 
ness shown them by the popular surgeon. 
When Mildred let the Judge read the note 
he said: ‘‘Good! That’s like Mac. He was 
a real out an’ out boy, an’ I see he hasn't 
lost his heart runnin’ after science.” 

The festivities were long remembered 
at the Corners. Everybody was happy, 
and the good fellowship of the occasion 
made a lasting impression upon all who 
were so fortunate as to be present. Late 
in the afternoon the expressman arrived 
with another wedding gift. It was nothing 
less than a large, handsome red setter dog. 
Upon his neck was a fine new brass mounted 
collar bearing the name Robert Hamilton. 
Accompanying the dog was an express 
packet addressed to Mrs. Robert Hamil- 
ton, which Mildred opened hastily. 

The animal had whined and wagged his 
tail when he came near the bridegroom, 
and also as the Judge approached. As 
Mildred glanced at the writing in the 
packet Judge Koons exclaimed: 

“Why, ’pon my soul, it’s Sport! 
Sport, old chap!” 

Others recognized the handsome bird 
dog of the late Mr. Riggs, and in a moment 
Mildred confirmed this. 

“Tt is a present from Mr. Riggs,” she 
said. “How thoughtful of him.”’ Then she 
handed the note to her husband, who read: 
Mrs. Robert Hamilton: 

Dear Mrs. Hamilton—I think the iahdegee 


of Sport among your wedding gifts will 
not prove unwelcome when I say that he 


Hey, 
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probably made it possible for you to have 
; wedding. From the evidences traced 
t by Judge Koons and myself, joined to 
facts relating to Mr. Hamilton's discovery 
the railroad men, I thought it clear that 
in some way Sport aided in that discovery. 
Sport was with me on a hunt near the high 
bridge the day before the Judge and I drove 
re following the clue offered by the coat 
e dog brought in. I was persuaded that 
» animal, of his own accord, went back 
there, and found Mr. Hamilton, and then, 
in some way attracted the attention of the 
nstruction party. But in order to verif 
this I went to the pains of hunting up, Genel 
the railroad authorities, the engineer of the 
omotive that pulled the construction 
train, and he at once told me how a big red 
log had barked and whined and led the 
men to an old mine, where they found an 
unconscious man. When they took him up 
the animal showed great delight, but refused 
jump on the train, and trotted off as they 
pulled out for the junction. Of course I did 
not think of doing this until I heard, through 
a friend, the known facts of Mr. Hamilton's 
liscovery. I trust that my gift will be wel- 
come, and that Sport may long enjoy the 
kindness for which you both have been so 
conspicuous. 
With sincere wishes, 
ForRDHAM RIGGs. 


The reading of this remarkable note 
was greeted with general and hearty ap- 


plause, and on every hand were heard the 
strongest expressions of admiration for 
Mr. Riggs. Nothing could possibly have 
been more gratifying to have at once the 
full explanation of the remaining mystery 
connected with Hamilton’s accident and 
to receive the faithful instrument of his 
salvation in the intelligent dog, Sport. 
Young Dalton, the college man who had 
been so brilliantly defeated by Riggs in 
the famous tennis match, was one of the 
invited guests. When he understood the 
facts he exclaimed: 

“That’s simply great in Riggs. But he’s 
a gentleman. I never saw his match at 
tennis, but I declare this touch gets a little 
ahead of that wonderful ‘love set.’ ” 

Judge Koons was not- wholly deceived. 
To his wife he whispered: 

“Beats all how some folks can steal 
powder from others. I ain’t goin’ to say 
anythin’ against Riggs; believe he means 
pretty fair; but he’s cuter ’n I thought he 
was, sure. Never see anythin’ prettier’n 
that note, an’ that dog, an’ that story from 
the engineer, all arrivin’ just pat. Beats all. 
What the editors are callin’ the ‘psycho- 
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logical moment,’ I reckon. Well, well, 
Riggs has covered himself with all the 
glory he can carry for a spell. Hope he’ll 
live up to it the rest of the time. I reckon 
he’s pretty well satisfied with himself 
just about now. If there’s a lookin’-glass 
anywheres handy, I’ll bet he’s standin’ 
in front of it this minute.” 

Which was exactly what Mr. Riggs was 
doing, having calculated to a nicety the 
time of the dog’s arrival at the big house. 

Mr. Riggs was a hero at last, in his own 
eyes and in those of others, and he was 
supremely satisfied with himself. In his 
opinion he had made a full and complete 
atonement, and had in addition laid up a 
considerable capital in the way of works 
of supererogation. 

From the Judge, Mildred received 
privately a sort of quit-claim deed, cover- 
ing any possible interest he might have 
in the big house. He had explained the 
situation fully to her after his interview 
with Mr. Cailey and with grateful thanks 
Mildred put the deed away among her 


secret treasures. 
* * * 


Before the happy party broke pp some- 
one suggested that the two bridegrooms 
ought to make a farewell speech. The cry 
was taken up instantly, and pressed till 
Robert Hamilton yielded, and in a few 
heart-felt words thanked his friends for 
their kindness and well wishes. Then the 
call for the Judge arose, and although he 
tried hard to beg off, he was finally com- 
pelled to capitulate. Rubbing his chin 
with rather a rueful expression, he said: 

“T’m sure I don’t know what I’ve been 
doin’ to get me in this trouble. I needn’t 
undertake to say what the blunderin’ chap 
did at the funeral—‘I am very glad to be 
here.’ I reckon you'll all believe that. 
An’ Ill promise you all that I’ll try to do 
my best in wrastlin’ with this teetotally 
brand new experience that has so provi- 
dentially come my way. If I don’t succeed 
in mindin’ Mrs. Koons as quick as I 
oughter, she’ll let you know next time we 
meet, but I’ll try.” 

When the laughter subsided, he con- 
tinued: 

“Havin’ gifts is good, but knowin’ what 
gifts you’ve got is better, an’ knowin’ how 
to use ’em is best. There! I ain’t much 
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on grammar (please excuse me for impartin’ 
that needless bit of information), but I’ve 
got that comparison straight, sure. It’s a 
dead cinch. I know sense when I see it, 
an’ I know how to tell other folks what 
I see. That’s only two talents, but I’m 
workin’ steady to keep the interest up to 
the right notch.” 

The kindly face grew grave and an 
honest light shone in the clear, blue-gray 
eyes. 

“You see, I says to myself long ago, 
‘Caleb Koons,’ says I, ‘you’ve got mighty 
small capital to start on. Watch out now. 
That feller in the Bible that had only one 
talent dasn’t try to do anythin’ with it 
‘cept to pile dirt on it an’ hide it. So now,’ 
says I, ‘you’d better watch out; you’ve 
got no more’n just two—fact is it comes 
mighty nigh to bein’ only one. You'll 
have to get a hustle on to keep up with 
the percesh.’ That’s what I said to my- 
self, an’ then I went to work to raise 
as big a crop as my information ‘lowed 
me to. 

‘“‘There’s finer fire in the diamond than 
in the ’lectric light, but all the same it 
ain’t suited fer a lantern in the dark. A 
man showed me a stone once that blazed 
like a little glass furnace, an’ he said it 
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Cave, he ‘lowed he was willin’ to trad: 
fer a healthy lightnin’ bug. 

“There’s plenty of big heads to do m 
of the work, but somehow I think the: 

a chance for a lightnin’ bug to shine a 

in a dark place. I try not to waste thin 
Don’t believe in tossin’ pearls to swir 
it don’t pay for this world nor the n 
Keep your diamonds nigh the light if 
want to get out all the beauty there’s 
’em. So I want to stand as nigh the tru 
as I can; then I know I'll flash it out 

other folks the best possible with my px 
gifts. If I can only manage to tell 

classes I meet in this stumblin’ world, 
language they can understand, how 

find the short cuts I’ve found, mebbe t! 
interest "ll not fall too far behind. 

“T ain’t seen a sign of any more talent 
he concluded, half meditatively. ‘No, sir! 
The original capital’s there, just the sam 
I can’t count on only just two, an’ I’\ 
give up the hope of enterin’ the race with 
the fivers, specially as none of ’em in th 
parable furnished any of the stuff; it wa 
a clean gift to ’’em a'l at the start. But I’m 
tolerably sure of the returns. I’ve hai 
vested as careful as I could, an’ have 
hopes the Master, when he calls for the 
account, "Il manage to put me in wit! 


was worth ten thousand dollars; but one 
time when he got lost in the Mammoth 


the faithful servants without strainin’ Hi 
everlastin’ mercy too desperate far.” 


(THE END ) 
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EHOLD, not king am I but commoner! 
I am the one who rises from the throng 
To deeds heroic; I am not the strong 
The frailest spirit feels my keenest spur. 
I bide not only where the dawn-winds stir 
On Himalayan peaks but where the song 
Of robins sound and where the cricket’s gong 
Alarms at noon the sun-bronzed harvester! 
Not in the banquet hall am I at home 
Or in my element, but in the dells 
The heart of me finds kindred evermore; 
I love the brook more than the tossing foam; 
I seek the poor, and where the cotter dwells 
I knock, I call, I clamor at the door! 
—Edward Wilbur Mason. 





California's 
Play School 


by Mary Burchard Orvis 


HE name ‘Play School” does not 
suggest anything very serious 
or important, but the institution 
aims at no less an achievement 

than the simultaneous development of the 
mental, moral, and physical child. Edu- 
cators from the time of Plato down to now 
have sought this same end, but we all 
know that the child’s mind has frequently 
received more than its share of attention, 
while his physique and his morals have 
been allowed to “just grow.” Only in 
the last decade has the physical child 
received much consideration. The “Out- 
door School,” the “‘Vacation School,” “Boy 
Scouts,” “Campfire Girls,” “Junior Repub- 
and special “systems” and play- 
grounds have all grown apace and represent 
a movement designed to counteract the 
effects of a public school system that has 
too frequently produced a physically or 
mentally stunted adult. 

Now-comes a school which makes Play— 
despised by medizval ascetics and abhorred 
by our Puritan ancestors—the basis of a 
system of education up to the period of 
adolescence. One of the leading advocates 
of play as ““Nature’s method of education” 
is Prof. Clark W. Hetherington, who has 
worked out a complete system to take the 
place of the graded school. Boldly wiping 
his slate clean of traditional prejudices, 
Professor Hetherington has, during the 
past two summers, conducted a demon- 
stration “Play School” at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, under the auspices of the state 
university. Let us see whether or not the 


lics,”’ 


California school is any different from the 
kindergarten, whether or not we would 
care to entrust it with our child’s education. 

We find three hundred children, varying 
in age from three to twelve, gathered in 
the eucalyptus grove of the Berkeley 
campus—three hundred children to whom 
“staying after school” has no terrors. 
Close by is a conventional modern play- 
ground, but it is empty. Depopulated by 
a summer school! Even in the afternoon, 
when our school is closed, the leader of 
the playground has difficulty in keeping 
his charges from entering the pedagogical 
walls of the eucalyptus grove. So much 
for the theory that a properly conducted 
school should take up all the child’s life 
outside of the home! 

Scattered over the roomy ‘‘school” 
grounds are different age groups, so intent 
upon their play that they pay not the 
slightest heed to the throngs of visitors. 
About two hundred people come to watch 
California’s educational experiment every 
morning from nine to twelve, many of 
them from afar, to see this demonstration 
of the most scientific principles of child 
study. Entirely oblivious of us all, how- 
ever, the children are doing the things 
that have been suggested by their leaders 
and their environment. Before we can 
understand what they are doing, we must 
realize that each of the activities has been 
provided for the satisfaction of some 
innate child hunger or instinct; that these 
same traits have given rise to some phase 
of racial life or culture; and that each 
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PLAY SCHOOL 


ARITHMETIC IS NOT AN ABSTRACT “STUDY” BUT A TOOL FOR MANUAL TRAININ‘ 


group activity has some special value in 
the development and adjustment of the 
child. The gymnastic plays, for instance, 
arise from the self-testing impulse and are 
designed for the development of the 
physical and social child. The dancing 
activities add pleasure and rhythm, sup- 
plying the hunger for self-expression that 
is evinced by even the most primitive of 
peoples. Games and athletics arise from 
the hunting, fighting and protecting in- 
stincts that have been powerful forces 
since the day of creation; therefore games 
of fleeing, chasing, hiding, seeking, captur- 
ing, and finally team games of conquest, 
are all suited to the different stages of 
child development. 

} First with blocks, then with paper, 
plastic and solid materials, the child learns 
to use his hands. Little tots of six are 
using their tiny saws to cut out flat wooden 
birds, while big boys and girls of twelve 
are making real furniture, involving mathe- 
matical calculations. They work patiently 
with stubborn material and unwieldy tools, 
bearing up against accident and loss, 
asking for information a cheerful, willing 
sympathizing friend who knows every- 
thing but never once lets on until 
asked. 

Work, real work, they are doing, but 
they do not know it. They are only 
“makin’ something’ and they love the 
making. Johnny is not set rigidly at a 
desk with his eyes glued to a book in order 
that he may acquire the three R’s. No 
indeed! Not in the Play School! He and 
his group sit in an informal circle around 


a young person who engages them in 
thrilling conversation. 

“Johnny,” says she, “can you run?” 
Can Johnny run? Just give him a chance 
to show how well he can run! After he 
and several others have duly demon- 
strated their ability in this line, the young 
person in charge writes casually on the 
blackboard (without which even a Play 
School cannot do) “I can run,” and reads 
it aloud, followed by the children. 

Then, she wonders if anyone can jump. 
Volunteers at once arise to show their 
prowess, after which exhibition “I can 
jump” is written below “I can run.” After 
“T can’’.has been exhausted of its possibili- 
ties, “I have” is added to the list. A child 
is told to choose from a table of toys. 
He takes a top, whereupon the young 
person writes “I have a top,” “I have a 
doll,” “I have a puzzle,” one after the 
other. 

Then a game is organized in which two 
teams of children vie with each other for 
points in reading the things that have 
been written on the blackboard. And 
before you can say “Jack Robinson,” our 
little ones are reading. You doubt it? 
You murmur something about “mechani- 
cal memorizing.” Ask the opinion of one 
of the best school teachers in Oakland, and 
she will tell you that those children cov- 
ered just about twice the ground in the 
summer session that her pupils can cover 
in the same length of time by the tradi- 
tional methods. And they covered it 
with an enthusiasm born of the play spirit. 
They never knew they were working to 
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quire the great tool of knowledge— 
racy. 
Reading and writing exercises are not a 
ing apart from other activities in the 
ry School. Here the child gains no 
nseless idea that reading is an end in 
elf, but learns that it is the means by 
which he may achieve his ends. For 
instance, in the nature department, where 
learns all about animals, he learns also 
books which will lead him into the 
mderland of wild life. Likewise in the 
hysical science work, the industrial, the 
manual arts, the dramatic and the musical 
in all these he learns to regard the 
printed page as a means of achieving new 
aims and desires. 
The animal department comes under the 
ientific head of “Environmental and 
Nature Activities,’ but to see the children 
tanding, absorbed, looking, wondering, 
idmiring, accurately observing, fluently 
lescribing what they see, and pouring a 
teady stream of questions at the one 
who “knows it all,” is to be convinced 
that studying science can. be a most joyous 
proceeding. So are the Saturday excur- 
ions out into the country and to the 
nearby cities, where the little ones observe 
important industrial processes. On the 
return, instead of being given a stupidly 
unrelated printed page from which they 
are forced to learn a “reading lesson,” 
their interest is looped to literature di- 
rectly related to the things they have 
seen, and their observations are expanded 
geographically and _ historically. 
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Owing to the limitations placed upon 
the Play School; in the way of time, money 
and teachers, it has not so far been able 
to realize all its aims. But imagine the 
possibilities of teaching the physical sci- 
ences through play. Here the child will 
not study vague abstract principles. No 
indeed! He will learn the properties of 
water, through playing with water; he 
pours, splashes, wades, throws objects 
into water, builds dams and water wheels, 
and watches the action of water on land 
in “erosion models.” He studies air by 
sailing boats, kites and aeroplanes; heat, 
by making and watching fire, observing 
friction, playing with toy engines and 
thermometers; sound, by beating, drum- 
ming, blowing on horns, ‘“‘listening’’ to 
shells, speaking tubes, and telephones. 

Thus does the new school seek to co- 
ordinate the various sciences with the 
daily interests and pursuits of the child. 
This same and logical method of education 
seems to bear at least the germ of a scheme 
that will bring us many steps nearer the 
production of the Superman. Certainly 
it has possibilities not found in the little 
red schoolhouse or even in the conventional 
tile and concrete “monument to a city’s 
foresight for coming generations.” 

The Play School gives the child his 
innings, for here he may ask questions. 
Mother, alas, does not always remember 
that the eternal “Why?” is a sign of mental 
growth; that language is the tool of 
knowledge; and that the child’s ability 
to converse should be carefully cultivated. 


LEARNING TO READ IS INCIDENTAL TO PLAY 
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Too often she meets his “whys” with the 
impatient command “Oh, don’t ask so 
many questions.” Really, a criminal 
offense is hers. 

A special point is made by the Play 
School leader of conversation. The child 
is encouraged to express in conversation, 
and later in writing, the active interests 
that are developed by the school. These 
conversations are really /anguage lessons, 
and are carefully guided as such. From 
them the need for writing is easily devel- 
oped and when gained it is regarded as a 
tool to be used, not in discussing unrelated 
matters, but in connection with the child’s 
own interests. Story telling for the little 
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or may not have had real experience, | 
who have a contempt for books and no 
realization of their value as essential a 
in living or as sources of inspiration fo: 
higher adjustment.” 

So, he asks, ‘“Why not shift the proble: 
from the organization of ‘subjects of stud 
that are selected products of racial achiey 
ment, to the organization of the child 
own spontaneous active life?” In ot! 
words, why not go at the problem of ed: 
cation from the child’s viewpoint rath: 
than that of the adult. 

Perhaps the most unique method e1 
ployed by the Play School is the one us« 


in the teaching of music. It consists « 
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children can easily bring the realization 
that there is a literature to satisfy every 
interest and desire of life. Can anyone 
doubt the value of this sort of teaching? 
Will it not increase many times over, the 
number of people who live a reading life? 

“So obsessed,” says Professor Hether- 
ington, “is our consciousness with the 
idea that education is something which 
comes from books, and so dominant has 
been the intellectual or cultural idea that 
the masses of children are prevented from 
getting an educational experience. We 
insist that they shall master the tools of 
learning before they get any experience, 
and then that they shall take it second- 
hand. At one extreme there develops 
a group of individuals having the capacity 
to acquire large masses of book learning 
with a small foundation in practical expe- 
rience; and at the other, a group who may 
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presenting the different tones first in the 
shape of little colored birds, with which 
the children play games. Hiding the little 
red bird named ‘do,’ and then finding 
it, not only gives the child the constant 
activity, bodily activity which he craves, 
but teaches him the names of the sound 
which the little bird is said to make. Soon 
he gains absolute pitch and learns where 
to place little “do” on the blackboard 
staff—and lo, he is “studying music.” 
With the six-year-old group, walking, 
running, skipping and stooping are the 
main rhythmic activities. ‘Making be- 
lieve” that they are elfmen and brownies, 
they step on the accent slowly, then 
rapidly, with and without increase in 
tempo; run off and find hiding places, 
then march back as soldiers—forming a 
line without assistance. Next they are 
“gathering violets and being beds of flowers 
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t the wind is blowing about.” When 

; musical game becomes monotonous, 

y become a long freight train moving 

r the mountains, with two engines in 
front and one behind. After the summit 

eached, the train moves faster, resulting 

the finish in more or less difficulty in 
ping the “‘cars” on the track. 

‘The crude state in which we find the 
child,” says Miss Olive Wilson, the leader 
of the musical activities, “is as follows: 
he has irregular, awkward, 
conscious movements for 
rhythm and noises of various 
kinds for music. He likes 
noise, delights in making it 
any way he can and with any- 
thing he can. What are we 
going to do with him? We 
know he will be happier and 
better satisfied later in life if 
he develops regular rhythm, 
which will aid in his entire 
adjustment. The play school 
idea is to lead him through 
what he already knows or 
possesses—and likes—into the 
higher forms, doing it through 
experiences which will interest 
ind instruct.” 

The boys of ten and eleven 
in the 1914 school disliked 
music, lacked interest and 
ufficient vocabulary to sing 
in entire melody, and hardly 
knew how to pick up their 
eet properly, much less 
dance. In the supply house, 
was, however, a full set of 
“‘vocophones”” — imitation band instru- 
ments .regulation size. ‘“‘The eagerness 
with which those boys ran to that house 
ind fairly fell over each other to be the 
first to reach the goal the moment the 
musical instruments were mentioned,” 
ays Miss Wilson, “will never be forgotten 
by anyone who saw them make the 
journey, and later hover around the 
boxes, just as close as they could stand 
without actually sitting on them. The 
first efforts to sing familiar tunes through 
the instruments proved a miserable failure, 
for they did not have sufficient scale to 
run the gamut of melody, nor could they 
keep time; but what was that to them— 
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they were making a racket, having glorious 
fun! 

“At the first performance of ‘Yankee 
Doodle’ they sang in as many different 
keys as there were boys, and none were in 
the least disturbed by the fact, but the 
effect on the listeners was startling! One 
boy was overheard saying to another— 
one who said he could not sing—‘Sing in 
it, you chump, that’s what you have to 
do with these things’—then off he tooted 








NATURE PROVIDES A SAW-HORSE 


as fast as he could inhale breath to toot. 
At the close of the session the boys were 
able to sing ‘Yankee Doodle’ in the same 
key, keep time with piano accompani- 
ment and sing for the girls to dance.” 
Every child plays store and house. But 
how many children have any guidance 
in so doing? How many are actually 
learning anything? Education, as _ at 
present organized, says “To teach arith- 
metic, first place the child at a school- 
room desk. Then give him a book and a 
pencil and teach him to add, multiply, 
and divide figures.” Abstract figures! 


Or, possibly, the time-worn apple! The 
unrelated, community apple, in which the 
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child may not, dare not, have any personal 
interest! 

How different the method which corre- 
lates gardening and mathematics. “City 
garden associations,” “backyard improve- 
ment” contests and a thousand and one 
related organizations have recently sprung 
up all over this country. Why? Not 
only because of the back-to-the-land 
movement, but because a social need has 
been felt and there has been a widespread 
recognition of their educative value. 
Gardening brings not only physical devel- 
opment, but biological and economic 
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unanimous in agreeing that the syster 
physically beneficial. 

Is there ever any compulsion in 
Play School? Discipline is not a prob! 
The only serious problem is caused by 
fact that a large number of children 
handled at the same time and num! 
involve a program and the conflict 
interests. So there is often disappo 
ment when the whistle blows and 
child who is making a perfectly beaut 
house is torn away from his creation. | 
all the activities are natural and interest- 
ing, and the transition from one to another 
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knowledge. Thus it can be and is in the 
Play School, made to serve the all-round 
child in various ways. He learns to be a 
producer and to figure out a producer’s 
problems. He learns the necessity of 
labor for the production of wealth, the 
methods of marketing, the figuring of 
prices and the elements of cost and profit. 
Banking, even, and the use of the United 
States postal savings depositories, as well 
as personal bookkeeping, can easily be 
made a part of the child’s daily life. 

All modern schools allow the child to 
make things. But is there any life in the 
making? Is it all done in the spirit of play, 
with an eager, excited, asking and answer- 
ing of questions? Does the child love 
going to school and mourn the end of the 
day’s session? Is he fresh when school is 
out as he is at the beginning of the day? 
Or is he drooping, nervous, and peevish? 
The parents of Play School children are 


does not materially detract from the 
element. 

The children never seem to want to 
leave the Play School, even though sick 
(from overeating, never from impure air 
and confinement); they cannot be per- 
suaded to go home. Nosebleed, itself, 
time-worn savior of bared childhood, is 
only a disagreeable interruption, for 
childhood loves play and this is the very 
essence of play. Not lonely play, or play 
dominated by some child bully, but play 
presided over by a sympathetic someone 
who is a reservoir of suggestions. 

Does the lack of restraint make the 
Play School a bedlam and its children 
little hoodlums? Most emphatically ‘‘No!” 
Visitors express never-failing astonish 
ment at the comparative order and peace 
that reign—at the marked courtesy dis 
played. Hardly ever is more than a look 
or a word necessary to quiet an unruly 
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hild. The maximum punishment is a 
:ygestion that the unruly one should go 
ne! There is noise, of course, but not 
ugh to interfere with the purposes of 
school. In fact, the children’s concen- 
tion is equalled only by their happi- 
s. Great crowds of visitors are con- 
ntly swarming around the manual 
ining tables, yet the little workers never 
m to “play to the galleries.” Any 
e who -has visited the common schools 
knows that this is not apt to be true of 
these. Teachers, in fact, generally object 
to visitors because “they take the chil- 
iren’s minds off their studies.” 
* * * 
Instead of carefully concealing the fact 
that there is any thing which he does not 
now, according to the common, pernicious 
habit of nearly all school children, the 
Play School child asks questions freely. 
Moreover, he has no air of having difficult 
tasks to perform because someone else 
wants them done and antagonism toward 
“teacher” is entirely lacking. 
“But,” said a first grade teacher, “‘the 
whole thing is based on the wrong theory. 
‘The children are given a false impression. 


This is a life of work and they should be 
prepared for it.” 

Here we have the most frequent, and, 
ipparently, the most logical objection. 
But how about its underlying philosophy? 
Work is not work to the person who loves 


his occupation. Some occupations, it 
must be admitted, are so mechanical as 
to inspire little affection, but individuals 
vary greatly in their attitudes toward 
the same uninteresting task; largely 
because they have entirely different capaci- 
ties for work. “The ability to satisfy 
needs, to perform onerous duties and to 
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acquire culture,” says Professor Hether- 
ington, ‘demands the capacity for long- 
sustained volitional effort. This is work, 
and the capacity for work is an acquired 
trait, best developed during childhood through 
play.”” The simple and instinctive activi- 
ties of the infant are Nature’s method of 
developing the nervous system and the 
ability to work. 

In this theory Professor Hetherington 
is upheld by Dr. Eliot, who has said: “It 
is an ancient and detestable theory in 
education that no discipline or training 
that is enjoyable is useful; and that men- 
tal exercises must be repulsive if they are 
to be of use in training the power of appli- 
cation. Precisely the opposite is the 
correct principle in the training of chil- 
dren and the effort should always be to 
train their senses to accurate observation, 
but to do this through play and work 
which interest children.” 

The person to whom life is a stern reality 
of work may well shudder at the implica- 
tions of such a theory. So may those 
who agree with the well-known contribu- 
tor to the Atlantic Monthly who, in the 
name of an outraged deity called “ Disci- 
pline,” has decried our “‘loss of nerve” and 
our “spineless” treatment of children. 
But if it is possible to make every child’s 
school days so happy that they will always 
be remembered with joy, if it is possible 
to produce a well-rounded being who 
loves his work and has a greater capacity 
for work, by all means let us grasp at any 
straw. The Play School, in two summer 
demonstrations, has proved a very sizable 
straw. Whether or not it is destined to 
break the back of a firmly entrenched 
system of education based on work and 
discipline remains to be seen. 











Fulfillment 


by Sarah Martyn Wright 


HE Eternal’s purposes for man are mysteries veiled from earthly sight, 
On which, until fulfillment, are rarely shed clear rays of light. 
For mortals, in their proud self-will, with arrogance would vainly strive. 
Those wisdom purposes to thwart, that their own puny plans might thrive. 


So we, all blindly, question how the world’s niad conflict born of hell, 
Can be o’er-ruled for final good; in our blind weakness we rebel, 

And say: “Can murdered millions help world-betterment to win? 

Can horrors—nameless horrors—a New Age usher in?” 

The answer comes: “Yes, even so. This whirlwind of rapine and blood, 
In Wisdom’s Hand shall all be made to work for unseen, coming good. 
For evil thoughts of greed and hate in human hearts that lie 

Like noxious, deadly roots, concealed, exposed to sunlight—die.” 


Proud monuments of classic art no longer grace the earth; 

A prey to Titan hosts of hell, of mad Satanic birth. 

Full many a priceless treasure, treasure of bygone days, 

Cathedral, altar, spire, dome, of sacred memories; 

And homes the centuries had built, all ruthlessly laid low, 

By war’s demoniac, blood-stained hand, with wild, rage-frenzied blow. 


Have the centuries turned backward, backward in their flight, 

And plunged us into barbarism, savagery and night? 

And is our highest culture dead, and has it proven naught, 
Religion but a fantasy, a myth of human thought? 

List! hear the answer, myriad-voiced, ‘““Nay, nay, forever nay. 

For faith in God as Father still lights the world today; 

Though folly scoffs with scorn and sneer, ’twas ever folly’s way. 
Though jealous greed, long smouldering, holds brief, volcanic sway.”’ 


A spurious Christianity claims rule, with mad command, 

Yet true religion lives, and blesses hearts in every land. 

Behold it in the ministries of man to brother man. 

The lavishment of time and thought, in following kindliest plan 

To save the outcast, help the helpless, O work of priceless worth! 
*Twas the shadow of the New Age summoned thee to thy blest birth. 
Rejoice, for thy redemption comes, O earth! 

When right, not might, the crowning law of nations we shall see; 
And Truth and love in human hearts bring peace and liberty. 


Scepters and thrones all swept away, no lordly ruler’s edict heard, 

The nations shall in freedom rest, the people’s voice their sovereign word. 
For tyranny shall disappear, war’s armament forever cease; 

And sympathizing Nature smile beneath the radiant orb of peace. 


The prophecy of ages past, God’s promise proven true, 
“The former things are passed away. Behold, I will make all things new.” 
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Proctor's Problems 


&y 
W. C. Jenkins 


ENTRAL CITY badly needed street 
railway extensions. There was con- 
gestion within the radius covered 

by the company’s lines, and the tenement 
listrict had become a menace to the 
health of the community. The laboring 
men could not walk long distances to and 
from their work, and as it was impossible 
for them to acquire residences within the 
two-mile zone, they had drifted to the 
tenements which, through overcrowding, 
had now become filthy in the extreme. 

The street railway system, however, 
compared favorably with the general con- 
ditions of the city. The business blocks had 
not received a coat of fresh paint in five 
years, and President Proctor had similarly 
neglected his street cars. Such was 
the condition when information reached 
the city that a large manufacturing com- 
pany contemplated moving from New 
England to the Middle West. 

Not ‘realizing the effect of inadequate 
traction facilities, the citizens selected a 
committee of business men to go East, 
with a view of extolling the advantages 
of Central City as a manufacturing and 
shipping point. Situated on two trunk 
lines to the West, besides splendid water 
transportation facilities were matters that 
met the requirements of the eastern 
manufacturers. Besides the city was the 
metropolis of a rich agricultural section, 
in fact, one of the most fertile districts 
of the Middle West. There were magni- 
ficent hardwood forests within convenient 
distance, and, therefore, the raw material 
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needed by che company in manufacturing 
its products was close at hand. 

When these facts were presented to 
the New England manufacturers they 
declared Central City apparently met 
every requirement, and they promised 
to visit the western town within a week 
to confer with the Chamber of Commerce 
regarding a suitable site. 

The probable acquisition of the Inter- 
national Car Company caused a great 
deal of interest among the people. It 
was announced that two thousand work- 
men would be brought to the city if the 
deal was consummated, and as these men 
were practically all skilled mechanics, 
at least $150,000 a month would be di- 
rected into the channels of local trade as 
a direct consequence of this new addition 
to the city’s list of industries. It was 
further declared that the manufacturing 
plant would add at least ten thousand 
to the population, which would place ‘Old 
Central” among the most prominent 
western cities. 

There was a week of genuine enthusiasm 
previous to the arrival of the officials of 
the International Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Every business man felt that either 
directly or indirectly he would profit by 
this important addition to the manu- 
facturing establishments, and some even 
went so far as to take advantage of the 
existing low prices and order an increased 
stock of merchandise. 

It did not occur to the boosting com- 
mittee, or to the enthusiasts who began 
) 
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to speculate in merchandise and real 
estate, that some facilities must either 
exist or be provided to carry the two 
thousand mechanics to and from their 
work each day. Then again they had been 
so accustomed to viewing unpainted store 
buildings and single truck street cars 
that they gave no thought to the fact 
that these peculiarities would be the first 
things that would meet the gaze of visitors 
who came from cities where progress was 
the watchword. 
* * * 

It was a balmy spring morning when 
the president and secretary of the Inter- 
national Car Company reached Central 
City. A delegation of business men was 
at the depot and the visitors were escorted 
to the leading hotel. Later an advan- 
tageous factory site along the water front 
was inspected. The price of the property 
was considered reasonable and the party 
returned to the hotel apparently well satis- 
fied with the progress that was being made. 

“After lunch,” said the president, “I 
desire to see your city; I would like to 
drive over the residential sections.” 

The mayor cheerfully volunteered the 
use of his auto and stated he would gladly 
accompany the party. 

That evening a large and cheerful crowd 
of Central City business men gathered at 
the Commercial Club rooms to welcome 
the New England manufacturers. Bank- 
ers, real estate men and merchants seemed 
for the moment to have buried their 
hatchets and men who had “looked 
daggers” at each other across the street 
for years now shook hands cordially. The 
mayor was present with a speech of 
welcome and the president of the club 
was prepared to show the advantages 
which would accrue from having such an 
important industry become a part of the 
city’s manufacturing activities. 

The mayor’s speech was loudly applauded 
and there was an emphatic endorsement of 
the remarks made by the president of the 
Business Men’s Club. It was noticed, how- 
ever, that the general enthusiasm of the 
occasion was not shared by the eastern 
manufacturers, and no sooner had the ap- 
plause subsided than the golden glow of the 
occasion began to turn into a dark blue. 

“My friends,” said the president of 
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the manufacturing company, “you 
soliciting new industries and you h 
valuable manufacturing sites to offe 
them—but you lack the most elementary 
of manufacturing requirements. You hay 
no traction facilities to carry the workme 
to homes where their families would ce 
the advantage of sunshine and pure 

I doubt if there is a single man in « 
employ who would come to Central City 
if he knew he would be compelled to liv 
in your tenement districts. Nor woul 
our men come if they were advised th: 
homes at reasonable cost could only | 
secured many blocks from a street railway 
line. Furthermore, we have too mu 
interest in the welfare of our employees 
to ask them to live where sanitation is n 
satisfactory and where pure air is nm 
plentiful, for we know that it is impossible 
to obtain anything like efficiency fr 
labor when men spend their lives in a 
unhealthy atmosphere. When you have 
provided satisfactory transportation facili- 
ties to the suburbs then you can expect 
new factories, but until these necessities 
are supplied, any efforts you may make 
to obtain additional manufacturing plants 
will be simply a waste of time.” 

“‘Where’s Proctor?” asked half a dozen 
business men in chorus, but the street 
railway man, anticipating an incident of 
this nature, had taken the afternoon train 
for Chicago. 

The prospects of getting the new factory 
for Central City had faded like dew before 
a summer’s sun, and disappointment was 
manifest everywhere. The subject was a 
topic of general conversation for several 
days, and in the final analysis all respon- 
sibility for the loss of the factory was traced 
to the street railway. 

When Proctor returned to the city he 
was obdurate. He would build extensions, 
he said, but he would demand a guarantee 
of satisfactory earnings on every new line 
he built. This was contrary to the public 
utility customs he knew, but he did not 
propose to create big land values for real 
estate speculators, and especially when 
such increased values would result from 
innovations that materially reduced the 
net earnings of his company. In fact, he 
said that there might be no net earnings 
at all; nothing but a big deficit. 
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Herein was the question that has come 
) in every American city of importance. 
t has generally been solved by the street 
ilway company issuing bonds to make 
tensions to the outlying districts in the 
pe that the new lines would at least 
rm enough above the cost of operation 
) pay interest on the bonds, and that by 
e time they came due the traffic which 
had been created would have provided a 
ifficient surplus to retire the bonds. But 
wnticipation and realization have often 
been at strange variance and scores of 
ficient street railway properties have 
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ress had been halted for some reason, and 
the only solution which seemed reasonable 
was the fact that the officials of the various 
companies were too niggardly to spend 
the necessary money to furnish a higher 
type of service. Suggestions or pleadings 
had been of no avail, and the only remedial 
measure that promised relief was for the 
city to take a radical departure from 
precedent by the abolition of private prop- 
erty within those fields where it had shown 
itself a hindrance to municipal progress. 
The proposition that all communal 
wants, such as transportation, providing 
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The street railway system, however, compared favorably with the general conditions of the city 


been driven into the hands of receivers 
and the cause ascribed to bad manage- 
ment when, as a matter of fact, the dis- 
aster came as a result of giving the city 
more and better service than business 
prudence would suggest. 

Proctor asked the local business men 
if they would purchase the bonds which 
it would be necessary to issue in order to 
pay for extensions, and he was given the 
thoughtful and wise suggestion to sell 
them in New York or the New England 
states, aS did other street railway com- 
panies. To this he replied: “You ask 
me to sell securities to strangers that you 
who know all about the city and the rail- 
way property will not buy. You don’t 
believe the company can earn the interest 
on these bonds, yet you expect me to 
misrepresent the facts and by false pre- 
tenses obtain the money from other people. 
I can’t do it.” 

Every citizen knew that something was 
wrong; he knew that public utility prog- 


means of intercourse by telephone service, 
lighting, heating and cleaning the city 
are municipal functions seemed to be 
logical, as such a plan offered a solution 
of grave difficulties. In the absence of 
wisdom gained by study and experience, the 
municipal ownership wave quickly began 
to assume formidable proportions. Per- 
haps the flame was fanned to some extent 
by those citizens who resented the unwar- 
ranted interference on the part of the 
public utility companies in local politics; 
but it should be remembered that the 
regularly recurring necessity of securing 
new franchise grants, of barring out com- 
petitors, or heading off holdups, had com- 
pelled the corporations to enter the 
political field for their own protection and 
to be able to claim favors from the govern- 
ing powers. The companies had a com- 
munity of political interest and when 
occasion demanded could exert themselves 
on one side or the other with their con- 
solidated strength. 
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Such was the street railway situation 
in Central City and how to improve 
matters was a problem that baffled the 
brains of both bankers and merchants. 

Many cruel remarks were made con- 
cerning Proctor and his street railway 
company. His institution was charac- 
terized as a stumbling block to progress, 
and a cancer on the community; so when 
Hassman Moore, representing a firm of 
automobile manufacturers which special- 
ized in jitney conveyances, appeared on 
the scene he saw a fruitful field for his 
services as a salesman. 

Mr. Moore soon became keenly inter- 
ested in the agitation for municipal 
ownership and better street car service, 
and after familiarizing himself with the 
local situation came forth boldly with 
what he termed a solution of the traction 
problems. 

“Why not organize a jitney corpora- 
tion?” he asked. 

A jitney corporation! Many of the 
citizens had never heard of such a thing. 
“What are its functions, and how can it 
improve the transportation service?” they 
inquired. 

“Now listen,”’ said Moore to a group 
of business men, “it would require two 
hundred jitneys as a starter. They would 
cover the city in such a manner that the 
people would not have to depend upon the 
street railway company.” 

“Where are they in operation?” asked 
an aspirant for political honors. 

“Why,” said the salesman, “the West 
is full of them. Los Angeles has four 
hundred, San Francisco has five hundred, 
and so has Milwaukee. Most of the east- 
ern cities are using them, too.” 

“Well, what is your proposition?” in- 
quired the mayor. 

“Organize a corporation with a capital 
of $250,000. Sell the stock to local bank- 
ers and business men and buy jitneys with 
the money.” 

The Central City Jitney Corporation 
came into existence, it was stated, in 
response to an imperative need. Business 
men quickly responded to the request for 
stock subscription and in a few weeks 
several freight cars loaded with these non- 
descript vehicles made their appearance in 
the city, and the jitney service began. 
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The novelty of getting an auto ri 
for a nickel was a pleasure that attract 
considerable patronage. Not only wi 
the jitneys given the preference by t! 
women, but many of the business m 
seemed to have no further use for Proct 
or his street cars. For a time the railw 
system did not earn enough to pay tl 
salaries of its employees, to say nothin» 
of overhead expense and interest. In 
short time Proctor and his associates we: 
plunged into the depths of despair. 

Other cities in the valley quickly caug! 
the jitney epidemic, and in less than s 
months the street railway properties wer 
considered as useless and unnecessar\ 
appendages to the municipal organizatio: 

It was during the height of jitney popu 
larity that the officials of the variou 
traction companies held a meeting to con 
sider matters of common interest, and 
never was there a gathering of more di 
couraged men. The traction officials wer 
absolutely at sea regarding a plan of pro 
cedure. To sit idly and watch the jitneys 
meant ruin, and to buy them out meant 
the same thing, although this plan wa 
suggested. 


* * * 


Lack of development, which in many 
cases called the jitneys into existence, 
can be traced either to a self-satisfied class 
of public utility men or to political and 
municipal opposition that encourages noth- 
ing in the way of progress that does not 


directly or indirectly win votes. A com- 
pound of both causes retarded traction 
development in Central City, and, in fact, 
several adjoining towns. Not only was 
the street car service poor, but the electric 
lighting and gas companies were making 
no progress. No attempt was made to 
utilize gas and electricity for cooking, and 
while a few of the manufacturers had 
installed electric and gas motors, their 
use was not encouraged by the companies 
for the reason that they had all the business 
their meager facilities could handle. 
Each company had its separate owner- 
ship. Presidents, vice-presidents, secre- 
taries, treasurers and sometimes directors 
were the first names on the pay-rolls, and 
earnings which should have gone to im- 
provements and extensions were utilized 
to pay the salaries of officials who, in many 
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tances, contributed nothing in the way 
services. It happened in some of the 
‘s in the district that the officials and 
rd of directors of the utility companies 
e either politically or financially power- 
so that policies, franchises and muni- 
pal contracts could be made up in the 
tor’s room and later taken to the city 
with the request that the council 
ress its official approval at the next 
eting. Under such conditions progress, 
her by the corporations or the munici- 
ties, was impossible, except in cases 
re Nature by some strange freak had 
ust superior commercial advantages 
ipon the community. 

Public utility efficiency had reached its 
neridian and began to decline all along 
he valley when the jitneys were accepted 

a panacea to cure the traction evils. 
There were internal wars and rumors of 
wars in various corporation families. New 
managers rose and fell, and directors 
seemed to have a preference for resigning 
rather than be favored with a re-election. 
In order to make a satisfactory financial 
statement auditors were instructed to 
charge many expenditures to capital which 
should have been charged to expense, and 
in the final adjustment of the figures the 
matter of depreciation was entirely for- 
gotten. These were the conditions which 
prevailed in several cities not only as 
related to the street railways, but to public 
utility properties in general. 

To meet death a rat goes to his hole, and 
a lion to his lair; the same instinct, per- 
haps, in the shadow of a lesser crisis, sends 
aman to his home. Without any apparent 
reason, President Proctor left his office 
after a stormy meeting with the directors 
and started for his residence. He breathed 
a sigh of relief as he sank down into his 
favorite chair and gazed earnestly before 
him, reviewing the unpleasant aspect of 
traction affairs. The expression on his 
face was anxious, and his large dark eyes 
lacked their usual clearness. 

Notwithstanding the early death of his 
wife, Proctor had preferred to remain a 
solitary widower. This did not occur from 
indifference or coldness of heart, but solely 
from the love of the little helpless, love- 
needing being whose birth had cost his 
young wife her life. 
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The husband vowed at the bedside of 
his wife never to make his daughter bend 
under the harsh rule of a stepmother. 
Proctor faithfully fulfilled his vow; he 
had concentrated all his love on his only 
child who, under his supervision, had 
increased in strength and beauty so that 
with the pride and joy of a father he now 
styled her the most beautiful girl in’ the 
city. 

Where, then, was the daughter he loved 
so dearly? Why was she not near him to 
smile away the wrinkles from his brow, 
to drive with her merry chat the serious 
and gloomy thoughts from his mind? It 
was she, doubtless, whom his wandering 
glances sought in those silent rooms, and 
finding her not, he yearned in vain for her 
sweet smiles and cheerful voice. Where 
was she then? 

* * * 

Like her father, Elsie sat alone in her 
room, her gaze fixed upon empty space. 
She had attended a meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Progressive Club, and had heard 
the most unkind references to her father 
and his street railway system. In despair 
she had silently left the meeting and had 
come home only to have an evening paper 
thrust into her hand by a servant who 
pointed to a double-column article headed: 

“Municipal Ownership a Certainty— 
Proctor, though Defiant, sees the Hand- 
writing on the Wall.” 

Elsie had sat in pensive thought, gazing 
through her tears trying to solve her father’s 
difficult problem. She knew that success- 
ful people have always shown a remarkable 
ability to capitalize and use to advantage 
the experience of others, realizing that 
other people’s experience is the cheapest 
that can be obtained. 

There were, she knew, great giants in 
the world of public utility affairs; she had 
heard her father often speak of them. 
Surely some of these men must know of a 
way out of the difficulties by which her 
father’s property and honor might be 
saved. 

When Elsie responded to her father’s 
call it was plain that he was suffering the 
tortures of business anxiety. His sad and 
cheerless countenance told too plainly 
its story of despair, and as he kissed her 
cheek she noticed his eyes were filled with 
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tears. He needed the consoling influence 
of a woman! Someone whose gentle 
manner would indicate sincere and genuine 
sympathy. He had listened to criticisms 
and suggestions from his business asso- 
ciates, but they were nothing but dry 
empty words that brought not a single 
ray of hope. 

“Elsie,” said her father in a voice choked 
with sadness, “I fear we shall lose our 
street railway property. I don’t believe 

the council will renew our 
expiring franchise. Nearly 
every member seems to 
think that the jitneys can 
take care of the traffic, and 
if they can’t, the city may 
order us to take our cars 
from the streets so that a 
municipal railway can be 
established.” 

Elsie took hold of her 
father’s hands and in a 


‘lhe mayor cheerfully 
volunteered the use of his 
automcbile 


cheerful voice said, ‘‘Don’t worry, father, 
you are not to blame; and I have a plan 
in mind.” 

It was not the possibility of a feasible 
solution that threw a burst of sunshine 
into the street railway man’s soul, but the 
positive knowledge that there was one 
little heart filled with genuine sympathy 
for him. Not since Elsie had passed from 
childhood had father and daughter faced 
a crisis together, and the sudden evidence 
of filial loyalty and sympathy seemed to 
eliminate much of the torture that agitated 
his brain. Not that Proctor ever thought 
his daughter was not in full sympathy 
with his aims and endeavors, but because 
she had evidenced her sweet approval of 
the course he had taken, and which now 
seemed likely to engulf his street railway 
investments. 
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That evening Elsie obtained her father’s 
consent to spend a few days in New York 
with friends. Proctor was glad to have he: 
escape the saddening effects produced |.y 
reading the municipal ownership articles 
in the daily papers and he suggested slic 
stay at least a month. 

* + * 

Wall Street, New York, was in its usual 
frenzy, when a modest but beautiful young 
lady joined the bustling throng. Oblivioiis 
to the shouts of brokers on the Curb, or 
the crowd which had gathered arou: 
“The Bishop of Wall Street” to listen 
his religious exhortations, Elsie walke: 
briskly to an office near the stock « 
change. She was politely accosted by the 
man at the information desk to whom she 
stated her desire to see the president of 
the company. 

“What is the nature of the business?” he 
asked kindly. 

“T want some advice in a street railway 
matter,’ she replied. 

It was a novelty to be visited by ; 
young lady in search of advice regarding 
traction affairs, and Elsie was ushered into 
the directors’ room, where several officials 
were in conference. 

“I beg pardon for troubling you, but I 
am Miss Proctor, daughter of Newton 
Proctor, president of the Central City 
Traction Company. We have some diffi- 
culties in Central City which I would like 
to explain; perhaps you can suggest a 
solution of our problems.” 

“Won’t you sit down?” said the presi- 
dent, with a kindly smile. “We will be 
glad to help you if we can.” 

Elsie related the story of the street 
railway company. How it had been organ- 
ized by her father twenty-five years ago, 
and the various incidents that had caused 
the recent agitation among the people. 
The entire committee was deeply inter- 
ested in the story told in such a simple 
manner by the beautiful girl, and when 
she had concluded the president remarked: 
“It’s the same old story.” 

“This is a matter that requires investi- 
gation and consideration,” suggested the 
president, ‘“‘we will look into it and com- 
municate with you very shortly.” 

Elsie felt she had presented her case 
intelligently if not convincingly. She 
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had observed that every member of the 
committee listened attentively, and par- 
ticularly was she impressed with the 
steadfast gaze of a young man who sat on 

e opposite side of the table. His bright 

eyes seemed to sparkle with sympathy 

11 kindly interest, and more than once 

» unconsciously shot a glance in his 
‘tion. As she left the room each 
uber of the committee shook hands 

1 her and gave her words of encourage- 

it. The last to bid her goodbye was 
iph Whitney, the young man who had 
sat opposite her, and as he accompanied 

r to the door he said: “I will make a 

sonal investigation at once. Shall I 

sport to you or your father?” 

Elsie said it made no difference, but the 

|-tale sign of kindled curiosity and inter- 

conveyed to young Whitney the infor- 
ation that her answer was an evasive one. 
7 * * 

The young lady had no sooner left the 
room than the committee began to discuss 
the matter. The members knew it was 
but one of many instances where indi- 
vidual ownership and operation of a public 
utility property had demonstrated its 
uneconomical and unsatisfactory aspects, 
and it required only the expression of 
willingness on the part of Ralph Whitney 
to leave for Central City at once, in order 
to set the machinery of this big New York 
corporation in motion. 

Upon his arrival at the western city 
Ralph Whitney found the street railway 
affairs in a very chaotic condition. He 
also discovered that the lighting companies 
were feebly struggling to render a satis- 
factory service, but were meeting with 
poor success. The old reciprocating en- 
gines that were considered satisfactory in 
the early days of the electrical industry 
were still rendering service in both the 
railway and lighting companies, but the 
service was costly and unsatisfactory. 
Whitney’s face beamed as he contem- 
plated the effect of substituting modern 
turbines and up-to-date electrical appa- 
ratus for the antiquated equipment which 
filled the power houses and sub-stations 
of the companies. He found that every 
city within a radius of one hundred miles 
was similarly afflicted with unsatisfactory 
traction and lighting service, and that the 
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same vain efforts were being made by the 
different companies to appease the people 
whose patience was almost exhausted. 

Whitney discovered that each public 
utility property was owned by an indi- 
vidual corporation and that they had no 
affiliation with or relation to each other. 
Possibly the idea of centralized manage- 
ment under the holding company plan 
had never been considered. How would 
the corporations accept such an idea? How 
would the citizens consider such a solution 
of their problems in lighting and traction 
inefficiency? 

The situation was far worse than he 
had anticipated, since everybody seemed 
imbued with the idea that municipal 
ownership would cure all public utility 
evils. The papers were filled with glowing 
reports of success of the plan in Europe 
and Canada, but he searched in vain for 
any communication which contained facts 
pertaining to any of the many experiments 
in the United States. He was thoroughly 
convinced that the municipal ownership 
enthusiasts were engaged in a “big drive” 
and that the public utility officials were in 
full retreat. What could stop the advance? 

Whitney discovered that the officials of 
the jitney corporation were becoming dis- 
couraged. He learned, too, that the com- 


“pany had refused to purchase any more 


cars on the ground that a large majority of 
the jitneys in use did not pay expenses. 
Moreover, two damage suits were pending 
against the corporation and large amounts 
were demanded for fatal injuries. To add 
to these depressing conditions an agitation 
had been started for license fees from the 


jitney owners. 
* * 


With a knowledge gained through expe- 
rience, Whitney could plainly see that the 


days of the jitney were numbered. The 
epidemic which had been responsible for 
the organization of the jitney corporations 
had run its course, and the stockholders 
and directors were now talking business in 
plain English. 

“If the jitneys will not pay,” said one 
of the directors, “let us sell them. It is 
not my practice to pour money into rat 
holes, and I will not be a party to any such 
proceeding in the jitney business.” 

Whitney discovered that the same 
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dissatisfaction and discontent with jitney 
service existed in the adjoining cities and 
as he looked over his plans he struck the 
jitney busses from his list of possible 
obstacles and difficulties. 

To the street railway officials, however, 
the jitney bus was still a nightmare. How 
long it would continue as a menace to 
traction interests they did not know; 
perhaps such competition would be per- 
manent; they could not tell. 

The municipal ownership people had 
not advocated the establishment of street 
railway systems so strongly as they had 
urged a forfeiture of the franchises held 
by the Central City Lighting Company, 
on the ground of inefficient service and 
various other violations of the terms of the 
grant; so while the street railway men were 
worrying about the jitney epidemic, the 
lighting officials were thrown into conster- 
nation over a possible confiscation of their 
property. 

With these facts plainly set forth in 
bold relief, Ralph Whitney saw his course 
of action. Both the railway and lighting 
interests felt that their properties were in 
jeopardy and it was not difficult for the 


young man to discover they would wel- 
come a sale or any plan of amalgamation 
that was feasible. 


in search of information 
concerning municipal affairs, 
young Whitney visited the 
street railway man at his 
office. He finally directed 
the conversation into street 
railway matters and sug- 
gested a consolidation of 
the various properties in the 
district. 

“The suggestion is all 
right,”’ replied Proctor, “but 
who is to organize the new 
company and make terms 
with the cities and the vari- 
ous companies? I can’t do 


Ostensibly 


“Don’t worry, father, 
you are not to blame; 
and I have a plan in 
mind” 
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it, neither can any other public utility of\- 
cial in the valley. The people seem to have 
lost confidence in us and would listen + 
no proposal we might make that did no 
contemplate municipal ownership.” 

“T see the various cities are going to 
have a combined mass meeting in favor | 
municipal ownership tomorrow eveni 
I suppose you will be present,” inqui: 
Whitney. 

“Yes, my daughter has expressed 
desire to attend,” replied Proctor, ‘ 
we will both be there.” 

Suddenly the young man’s thougiits 
drifted into an unexpected channel. His 
visit with the street railway man y 
abruptly terminated and in a short time 
he was busily engaged in his room at 
the hotel searching through certain docu- 
ments he had brought with him from New 
York. 

x * * 

Never had any municipal occasion 
brought out such a crowd of Central City 
people to attend a mass meeting. Besides, 
several delegations came from other citi 
There was a torchlight procession and 
many people carried banners on which 
were inscribed facetious references to the 
public utility companies and commenda- 
tions of municipal ownership. The large 
opera house was completely filled and 
many enthusiasts were turned away. 

It was apparent to anyone with an open 
mind that the various addresses in favor 
of municipal ownership were composed 
more of bitterness and denunciation than 
of logic and common sense. 

“Let us own these public utilities and 
operate them for the benefit of the people 
and not for a crowd of greedy stock and 
bond holders,” seemed to be the principal 
argument. In one form or another, this 
demand was made a dozen times, and on 
each occasion was loudly applauded. 

When the meeting was about to adjourn, 
a young man, a stranger to the citizens, 
arose in the audience and asked if it would 
be in order for a non-resident to make a 
few remarks. Hundreds of voices imme 
diately cried, “Certainly!” 

As the stranger walked briskly down the 
aisle every eye in the vast audience was 
turned upon him. When he reached the 
stage and turned toward the audience, 
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Elsie Proctor was startled; she turned to 
her father and inquired: 

‘Whois he? I haveseen his face before.” 

‘Why he called at my office yesterday 
seeking information about municipal af- 
fairs,” replied her father. 

He had scarcely begun his remarks 
before Elsie came to a sudden realization 
of the young man’s identity. The cheerful 
voice that had given her consolation when 
she left the office of the corporation officials 
in New York was now engaged in unravel- 
ing the knotty municipal ownership prob- 
lem, and never did ears listen more in- 
tently than did those of Elsie Proctor. 

In a calm, dispassionate manner, Ralph 
Whitney prefaced his remarks by stat- 
ing that he was a college graduate and 
had adopted engineering as a profession. 
He admitted the existence of desires for 
municipal ownership in many places, 
but he felt certain that its effects were not 
generally understood. He traced the 
beginning of municipal enterprises in this 
country, and cited a number of illustrations 
of dismal failures. He told of the vast 
financial losses which resulted from the 
construction of eastern canals, and he gave 
the appalling financial figures which fol- 


lowed the municipalization of the New 


York ferries. One by one he recounted 
the experiences of several states that had 
built and operated railroads; how they 
had all been abandoned and turned over 
to private individuals. The post-office 
and water works service, he declared, were 
legitimately governmental -functions, but 
even these enterprises were not conducted 
at the minimum of expense. 

“Did you ever stop to consider that the 
business of government is to govern and 
not manufacture?” he inquired. 

Then he launched into an analysis of the 
skill and knowledge needed to successfully 
operate a lighting or traction company; 
how invention follows invention so closely 
that an appliance installed today may be 
discarded tomorrow, and how utterly im- 
possible it would be for any individual 
city of moderate size to keep abreast of the 
times in modern public utility development. 

A voice in the audience shouted: “Our 
public utility companies are behind the 
times.” 

“That may be true in some degree,” 
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replied the speaker, “but the methods of 
operation could be vastly improved. A 
centralized management of the different 
companies could eliminate every cause 
that gives complaint.” 

It was obvious that the audience was 
deeply interested in the young engineer’s 
remarks, but it was plain that his sugges- 
tion of centralized management conveyed 
no adequate meaning. Still, a different 
aspect had been given the municipal 
ownership plan of public utility operation 
and when the speaker suggested that 
before the cities should be committed to 
such a radical departure further investi- 
gation and consideration ought to be given 
the proposal, many persons in the audi- 
ence voiced their approval by saying: 
“That’s so.” 

Elsie’s admiration for the young engineer 
was plainly apparent, for she insisted that 
congratulations were due him from every 
public utility official in the district. ‘‘Let 
us be the first to express our appreciation,” 
she suggested to her father. 

When Whitney came out, Proctor shook 
his hand warmly, as he declared he had 
never heard the question explained so 
ably. “Let me introduce my daughter,” 
he added. 

Elsie and the young man shook hands 
cordially while on the face of each there was 
a knowing smile. : 

“Oh, we have met before,” said Elsie. 

With evident surprise the father inquired 
when and where. 

“We will tell you later,”’ she replied. 

+ * * 

Whitney’s report to his associates was 
to the effect that many of these scattered 
properties could be united under the 
holding company plan. He stated there 
was considerable sentiment in favor of 
municipal ownership, but he advised that 
by judicious publicity the people could be 
led to see the folly of embarking in such a 
questionable undertaking. 

Within three months the Western Rail- 
way & Light Company had been organized 
with $10,000,000 capital. This company 
acquired control of the stock of the various 
corporations that were brought into the 
organization. Ralph Whitney was ap- 
pointed general manager, a position he 
accepted with great pleasure, since it was 
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his earnest desire to become a citizen of 
Central City for other reasons than those 
which were prompted by the exigencies 
of business. 

- * * 

To change public sentiment is generally 
a difficult undertaking. The people, as a 
rule, are not desirous of encouraging com- 
binations of capital; they do not like any- 
thing that resembles a monopoly or trust. 
Whitney knew too well the futility of any 
attempt to obtain results by intrigue. He 
believed that straightforward business 
dealing was the only course a public utility 
official should pursue. Temporary advan- 
tages might be obtained by secret confer- 
ences with city officials, but in the end 
all settlements or contracts of a ques- 
tionable nature would come to the surface 
to perplex those who made them. 

There were matters, he knew, that the 
people did not fully understand. He felt 
they could not be blamed because of a 
lack of information concerning important 
economic questions, any more than the 
doctor can be blamed because he is not 
versed in the intricacies of the law. He 
realized, however, that the people must 
be educated, and there is no better way 
than through intelligent publicity which 
states facts plainly without offence or any 
assumption of superior knowledge. 

In a series of well-prepared newspaper 
talks, young Whitney traced the history 
of the American public utility companies, 
their difficulties and their accomplish- 
ments. He set forth in convincing detail 
the enormous expenses incidental to the 
development that had taken place. He 
admitted that there had been stock 
watering, over capitalization, and, unfor- 
tunately, franchises had sometimes been 
purchased; but those were incidents of 
bygone days. No reputable public utility 
company now seeks anything but fair 
play. They do not need to practice decep- 
tion, because they are now recognized as 
indispensable factors in municipal life. 
Truth, honesty and energy are their sole 
reliance in their endeavors to effectually 
serve their stockholders and the people. 

There are, he declared, forty salary- 
drawing officials in this district whose 
services will be dispensed with. In modern 
public utility performance there are no 
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favorites, each individual must have a d 
tinct duty as every piece of machine 
must have a purpose. The process 
elimination, he declared may be displeasi:\y 
to a few, but ninety-nine per cent of the 
people will be benefited and pleased. 

Whitney’s publicity campaign made : 
deep impression. No statement could he 
successfully controverted, and his know/|- 
edge of public utility operation gave hin 
a commanding position with many people. 
The suggestion that municipal owners}; 
would be the most logical solution of tlie 
difficulties he characterized as a simple 
theory without any solid argument behin: 
it; and his reply to the accusations of the 
alarmists, who pretended to see a gigan 
trust springing into being, was so convine- 
ing that this bugaboo quickly vanished. 

* + « 

Up to this point the young Easterne: 
had gained a series of signal victories. He 
had correctly solved the public utility 
difficulties and had succeeded in impressing 
the beautiful daughter of the street railway 
man that he was not only in love with his 
work, but that a spark of sincere affection 
emitted a radiant glow whenever he 
chanced to meet her. This mark of Pla- 
tonic interest was not unwelcome to 
Elsie; in fact her greatest desire was to 
fan the little flame which she knew was 
silently burning, and in her efforts to 
accomplish this result she unconsciously 
admitted her recognition and appreciation 
of his affection. 

More than twenty different public utility 
properties were brought into the combina- 


‘tion as subsidiaries of the Western Railway 


& Light Company. Headquarters were 
established at Central City and the work 
of rejuvenation and development of the 
properties began in earnest. None but 
experienced public utility men were placed 
in responsible positions, and all em- 
ployees who came into contact with the 
people were given special instructions. 
They were told that civility and courtesy 
must henceforth be watchwords and that 
every error must be rectified with the ut- 
most alacrity. The management announced 
that it would invite just criticism and 
promptly investigate the merits of every 
complaint. 

It was not long before eastern money 
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in to flow into the various cities in 
ree amounts. These funds were used to 
hase new cars, dynamos and other 
trical apparatus, and to build a large 
rating station at Central City. Even- 
ly the old power stations were dis- 
antled. The different companies were 
connected by transmission lines and all 
the current needed in the district was 
generated at the Central City station. 

. flood of development was at high 
tide in the district when the first annual 
meeting of the directors of the Western 
Railway & Light Company was held. 
The year had been an epoch-making one, 
and a genuine transformation had taken 
place in municipal appearance, especially 
in Central City. The spectacle of large 
new double-truck street cars on the streets 
had led the merchants to give their store 
buildings a coat of fresh paint. Many 


streets were being paved with asphalt, and 
the merry clang of carpenters’ hammers 
indicated that a genuine building boom 
had struck the city. 

Several street railway extensions had 
been made to the outlying districts, and 
hundreds of new homes were in course of 


construction. But the most gratifying 
result of the revolution in public utility 
affairs was that manufacturers no longer 
considered the traction and power condi- 
tions as insufficient to meet their require- 
ments. Two new manufacturing indus- 
tries had located in Central City and 
negotiations were pending with half a 
dozen others. The same spirit of revival 
prevailed in the adjoining cities, and pros- 
perity was knocking loudly at every pro- 
gressive merchant’s door; in fact, the oldest 
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citizen could not remember when money 
was so plentiful and everybody seemed so 
contented and happy. 

Ralph Whitney could have secured the 
nomination for any office within the gift 
of the people had he manifested political 
ambitions, but his soul was wrapped up 
in the great work of public utility reju- 
venation. He was thoroughly in love 
with his work and his accomplishments 
had brought forth many expressions of 
appreciation from the citizens. By elim- 
inating from the payrolls of all the sub- 
sidiary companies all unnecessary salary- 
drawing officials, and by employing expert 
engineers and specialty men to superintend 
the various departments of the different 
companies, he had been able to secure 
the maximum of service at the minimum 
expense. Instead of supplies being pur- 
chased at retail they were now bought in 
wholesale quantities and distributed to 
the companies as needed. In this way 
a large amount of money was saved each 
month. 

Local citizens bought large blocks of 
stock in the Western Railway & Light 
Company, and it proved to be a splendid 
investment. Among the largest investors 
was Newton Proctor, who had been elected 
a director of the Consolidated Companies. 
Mr. Proctor could once more walk the 
streets of the city without having the 
finger of scorn pointed at him, and he was 
now one of the happiest men in the city. 
No doubt his happiness was occasioned 
in some degree by the fact that the person 
to whom he owed a debi of gratitude for 
having brought order out of chaos was now 
his son-in-law. 
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INKHAM was aware of a pleasing 
warmth in the cockles of his 
heart that Saturday afternoon, 
just at the moment when he 

most needed encouragement. Lying face 
downward on the porch roof in a blazing 
sun, one shirtsleeve rolled up to the 
shoulder of a short fat arm, he was trying 
to crook his longest finger underneath an 
elusive rubber ball far down the rainpipe. 
Guided by the sense of touch alone, it was 
a gingerly experiment—and ruffling. The 
timely heart balm came in fragments of a 
conversation on the porch below. 

“T don’t doubt it, my dear. Goodness, 
I wish John Peckham had a knack like 
that! Anybody could see how handy 
Mr. Tinkham is around the place, the way 
things are kept up. It makes me actually 
ashamed of John. I don’t suppose he knows 
a saw from a hammer. I never saw such 
an ignoramus.”’ 

It was the voice of the spouse of the 
ignoramus named. 

“He couldn’t be worse than Mr. Bates, 
if you want to know.” (Honorable men- 
tion from the spouse of Bates.) ‘‘Never tell 
this, will you, but I wish you could have 
seen what I saw the other day. He 
thought he could put the new joint in the 
kitchen stovepipe himself. He had the 
whole thing down and was pounding the 
big ends into the big ends and the little 
ends into the little ends. Soot! Can’t 
you imagine him? Hereafter I’m going to 
send over and borrow Mr. Tinkham. 
You’ve got to lend him.” 


Tinkham could not catch all the supple- 
mentary testimony that floated upwards, 
but it was as soothing probably as any- 
thing could be to a man in his position. 
Particularly as the rubber ball was gently 
descending the pipe until he could only 
touch it now with his finger tips. Half an 
hour later he fished it up triumphantly 
on a pickerel hook tacked to the end of a 
lath. 

He made no vain display of the feat, but 
it was worth all it had cost. Tinkham 
felt a downright honest pride in a thing 
like that. He really pursued tinkering 
as a fine art, for the love of it, not merely 
for the standing it gave him among his 
neighbors. When the bathroom ceiling 
needed fresh kalsomine he would apply 
it with the delicate touch of a mural 
decorator. If a stray baseball came 
through the cellar window, he would get 
home with his glass and putty a train 
ahead of time and disappear in the coal 
bin, beaming with anticipation, would 
postpone dinner on such occasions indefin- 
itely, out of respect to his feelings. Later 
on it became customary for Tinkham to 
dine alone. His zest for a stoppage in 
the kitchen sink was such that he invented 
a flexible corkscrew of his own, for use in 
these interesting emergencies. 

His work chest was completeness itself. 
Money could not buy better tools. Each 
of them, after use, received a polishing 
with a square of chamois before it went 
back to its proper niche. No plumber or 
carpenter ever darkened his door. He 
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could mend dishes and reset an umbrella’s 
ribs, and make the kitchen clock go and 
induce a window shade to roll up and nail 
on his own rubber heels—while he waited. 
He looked forward to his Saturday after- 
noons. Golf was no lure—not to a man 
with a woodshed door to paint. On the 
very Saturday of the rainpipe experiment 
he had refused a spin in Peckham’s car on 
the pretext of a cold. Noting the cobwebs 
in his hair and the soot on his ears, Peck- 
ham gathered that he was attempting to 
cure the cold by cleaning up the cellar. 
. - * 

But there came a time when Tinkham’s 
friends noticed an unfamiliar meekness in 
his bearing, such as men display whose self- 
trust has received a shock. This was 
directly after his return from a little week- 
end visit to the up-country home of Mrs. 
Tinkham’s Aunt Amelia. 

They had arrived late Saturday even- 
ing. Early Sunday morning Tinkham 
began to see things about the premises that 
needed attention. By breakfast time he 


had seen so much that he could not enjoy 
his fresh country eggs and real’ cream. 
He grew so eloquent about it that Mrs. 
Tinkham chid him, unobtrusively, by a 


firm planting of her foot on his, under the 
table. She surmised that Aunt Amelia 
might not feel flattered at the picture of 
decrepitude her comfortable home pre- 
sented to the lynx-eyed Tinkham. Aunt 
Amelia did seem a bit peeved at first, but 
it grew upon her that here was a chance 
to get a few little things tinkered up, and 
it would be something off her mind. She 
was considerably troubled about the 
Sabbath Day, nevertheless, and warned 
Tinkham that he must stop in time to get 
ready for church. 

“Better the day, better the deed,” 
Tinkham chortled, striding about the room 
and rubbing his hands. ‘Some tools, 
please. Whatever you’ve got.” 

Aunt Amelia led the way to the wood- 
shed and pointed to a dusty grape basket 
hanging from a rafter. It contained the 
entire family kit. Tinkham made an 
inventory, with the following result: 

One toy hammer, remnant of the tool- 
chest of Master Teddy Tinkham, now in 
college; head of another hammer; handle 
of another hammer; one gimlet, minus 
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handle; gimlet with handle, point broken; 
two clothespins; one horse-chestnut; rat- 
tail file, found in ruins of a burned house; 
door latch, from same ruins; cunning little 
saw, five-and-ten-cent store; sewing ma- 
chine screw driver, personally selected by 
Aunt Amelia; collection of picture wire, 
string, second-hand nails and carpet tacks; 
five brass portiere rings; fragments of 
putty and glue in tomato soup can. 

Aunt Amelia had forgotten how much 
she really had, and surveyed the assortment 
on the kitchen table with pardonable 
pride. 

“Guess you'll find everything there a 
man could need,” she observed. “But 
the trouble has been that none of us here 
understands the proper use of tools. And 
I won’t have these union strikers come into 
the house until I just have to—I’m down- 
right afraid of them.” 

It was true that not much nicety of 
craftmanship could be expected from 
Miss Rose O’Malley, of the culinary de- 
partment, nor from Joseph, of the garden 
and barn. Rose was large and effectual, 
and after her came Joseph like a still, 
small voice, and they were good and 
pleasant in their ways, but of few gifts. 

Aunt Amelia made mention that there 
was a wobbly leg on the dining table, 
which it would add a year to her life to 
have fixed. Nothing would suit Tinkham 
better. With the help of Mrs. Tinkham 
and Aunt Amelia and Rose and Joseph 
he managed to put the massive piece over 
on its back. Then he sat on it, to make 
an examination, and incidentally to get 
his breath. Two important screws were 
directly in line, it seemed, and a crack had 
opened. Flip the screws out, drill two 
new holes and all would be sound as 
Gibraltar, Tinkham explained. Some- 
thing about the table had unconsciously 
suggested Gibraltar. 

>” * * 

For the moment he had forgotten the 
tools. The screws were well rooted and 
grounded in heart of oak, and he tested 
the sewing machine screw-driver gingerly. 
It fell apart in his palm with the baffling 
suddenness characteristic of various in- 
genious gifts commonly received from 
intimate friends on the first day of April. 
Then he fitted the handle of the gimlet 
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with the broken point to the good gimlet 
without a handle, and started to bore 
holes. The handle turned, but not the 
gimlet. Perhaps it would be better to 
start the holes with a nail. Again the 
handle problem. Here was a very good 
handle for a large-size hammer head, and 
an equally good head for a small size 
hammer handle. It took Tinkham some 
time to whittle down the large hammer 
handle to fit the small hammer head, but 
the feat won the outburst of admiring 
gratitude from Aunt Amelia. Aunt Amelia 
never left his side, by the way—not for 
an instant. 

Selecting the straightest nail in the 
basket, Tinkham stood it on the site of 
the future screw hole, and bent it double 
with one rap. Somehow the temper had 
gone out of it. Perhaps it had gone into 
Tinkham. He shut his jaw, but his eye 
glittered. Seven more nails went the way 
of the first, the temper of each passing 
automatically into Tinkham. He may 
have made a hasty pass at the wobbly 
table leg with his hybrid hammer, for 
Aunt Amelia stopped open-mouthed in the 
midst of some helpful remark, which she 
did not finish. 

“Do you suppose your neighbor here has 
any tools?” asked Tinkham in a dry, 
parched voice. 

Aunt Amelia thought likely, but she 
was plainly hurt. Nobody ever before 
had needed to go outside the grape basket, 
much less outside the family, for tools. 

So Tinkham rang the bell next door. 
It being Sunday morning, nobody was up. 
After a lapse of time he tried the side door, 
in vain. He was just testing the cellar 
hatchway, in the hope of espying a few 
tools which could be returned with ex- 
planations later, when the kitchen door 
overhead opened a few inches, disclosing 
a portion of the features of Miss Katie 
Duffy, obviously in a state of unprepared- 
ness for callers. Tinkham saw that his 
explanation was already due, and made it 
with a forced politeness, which the impres- 
sionable Miss Duffy found wholly capti- 
vating. So much so that she entered at 
once upon a heart-to-heart talk on their 
common troubles. 

“Sure it’s all right—my, what a shtart 
yez give me, a-pryin’ up the hatch, like, 
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and a gintleman, too, I could see th«i— 
pryin’ up the hatch! Now what d’ye think, 
I forgot to wind me alarm last night and 
I was just wakin’ up dhreamin’ somebody 
was knockin’ on the door askin’ was | 
dead, and I was sayin’ to mesilf—” 

“A gimlet and a screw-driver are what 
I need most, if you—” 

“Sure now, niver mind me—as I was 
sayin’, the boss has a ca’arpenter’s chist, 
but he’s not to home and the missis she’s 
not to be waked up. Annyway, the tool 
chist is the wan place the ladies of the 
house niver go pokin’ into. Wait now.” 
(Miss Duffy risked another inch of door 
space)—“‘if it’s only a gimlet ye’r wantin’ 
there’s an exthry wan we keeps to break 
up the ice for the icewather with it. Jist 
wait now till I lay me hands on it.” 

Tinkham could hear rummaging, with 
sounds as of kitchen utensils falling from 
shelves. Then a gimlet was passed through 
the crack of the door. It was monstrous, 
for a gimlet, and the spiral was rusted 
level full. Not to seem ungrateful, Tink- 
ham accepted the implement with thanks 
and returned to Aunt Amelia’s with bent 
brows. 

. * * 

A boyhood device occurred to him. 
Rather brokenly he asked Aunt Amelia 
if by chance there was such a thing as a 
monkey-wrench about the place. Some- 
thing in his tone stirred her to compassion, 
but she could think of nothing in particular 
to say. She did volunteer, timidly, that 
she could see he was doing the very best 
he knew how. She believed there was a 
wrench somewhere; it might be in the 
empty barrel at the foot of the cellar stairs. 
They had used it to knock the head in. 

Tinkham was not happily planned by 
nature for fishing monkey-wrenches out 
of barrels, and in recovering a manly 
position afterwards he ripped an important 
garment in its principal expanse. How- 
ever, he took no note of it in the surprise 
of finding in his hands the furnace grate 
shaker. It came to Aunt Amelia then that 


they had used the shaker to knock in the 
barrel head, but there was a wrench-sort- 
of-a-thing somewhere, if she could only 
think. 

Tinkham bethought him of the fire 
tongs. 


Between the nibs of these he 
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adjusted the de-handled gimlet and thrust 
it into the kitchen coal fire. Withdrawing 
it, white hot, he directed it a bit nervously 
to the right spot on the oak and burned a 
noticeable dent. Three more trips to the 
stove completed hole No. 1. It was not a 
cool morning, and Tinkham was visibly 
failing. On the first application for hole 
No. 2 the gimlet slipped from the tongs and 
fell to the floor. The fumes of a scorched 
Oriental rug are very Oriental and very 
ruggy, and a panic ensued among the eye- 
witnesses. 

“My gracious!” quavered Aunt Amelia 
from the hall doorway. 

“Thomas!” gasped Tinkham’s wife, from 
the porch doorway. 

“ForrreE!” exploded Miss O’Malley, 
through the kitchen doorway. 

* * * 

All of which was soothing to Tinkham. 
So soothing that before he could make 
the bungling tongs grasp and lift the elu- 
sive gimlet, the trail of the chase had been 
singed over a yard or more of hardwood 
parquetry. Mechanically he asked for a 
dustpan, and carried it underneath the 
fiery tool on his succeeding trips from the 
stove. 

The holes were now ready, but the 
screws were still bedded in oak. Scrutin- 
izing them dubiously, Tinkham suddenly 
uttered certain explosive words under his 
breath, which cannot be printed, but the 
allusion was to himself. In his consterna- 
tion at sight of the gimlet produced by 
Miss Duffy he had forgotten to remind 
her of the screw-driver. 

“Thomas,” Aunt Amelia volunteered, 
rather guiltily, “there’s a sort of carpenter 
lives down there on the corner across the 
way. He’s the one I get when I just have 
to. He might be out in his shop looking 
around before starting for church.” 

Tinkham was too far spent to take um- 
brage. He appeared at the sort of car- 
penter’s shop door, and promptly inferred 
from that worthy’s attire and preoccupation 
that he was about to deny himself the solace 
of divine worship. In fact, he was leisurely 
fitting the hinges on a home-made kitchen 
cabinet and whistling a secular air. Natu- 
rally he was using his screw-driver. 

“Fine morning,” snapped Tinkham. 

“Fair,” growled the artisan, borrowing 
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the mood and barely glancing away from 
the delicate operation in hand. 

Tinkham thrust his hands into his trou- 
ser pockets and watched the screw-driver 
greedily. He did not ask for it. He would 
not have mentioned screw-drivers if a 
battery of them had hung idle in the rack. 
A sudden sense came upon him of the un- 
paralleled asininity of expecting a real 
carpenter to lend his tools. How to ac- 
count for himself and for having come 
thither he did not know, and did not try. 
He was in no mood to saunter away non- 
chalantly. He frankly bolted. Joseph, 
casting an eye down the street, reported 
to Rose that the gentleman company was 
coming strong. 

A handsome motor stood at the gate. 
An agreeable fellow-townsman had come 
to take Aunt Amelia and her guests for 
a little morning drive. It was too fine a 
day to lose, and they could all go to 
evening prayer meeting just as well. It 
was a fair argument, and upon the whole 
Aunt Amelia felt, somewhat strickenly, 
that prayer meeting would conclude the 
events of the day even more suitably than 
regular service. Moreover, she did not 
like to refuse these particular acquaint- 
ances, and therefore she raised no objec- 
tion. 

Neither did Tinkham. He slipped a foot 
on the running board and unobtrusively 
stroked the upholstery and fairly hovered 
over the waiting tonneau. Mrs. Tinkham 
stared at him uneasily, and he returned 
a stare of callous unconcern. No matter 
what had come upon him, she saw that 
the best course would be to humor him 
gently. 

Miss O’Malley braced the table against 
the still small Joseph, and Joseph braced 
the table against Miss O’Malley. Then 
they jointly braced it against the wall 
and got a couple of broom handles under 
it. It seemed simple enough, once it stood 
again on its legs, but in the meantime 
much had been said and well said. ® 

* * * 

The following Saturday afternoon Tink- 
ham was seen by credible witnesses 
skulking into a moving picture palace. 
Interest in his case spread somewhat, and 
on Sunday morning other witnesses re- 
ported him sitting on the side porch with 
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his legs at the appropriate masculine 
Sunday morning angle. He was smoking 
his pipe and staring absently and without 
emotion at the back-yard clothes reel, 
which had suffered the loss of an arm in 
a high wind. Monday morning a consid- 
erable cloud of witnesses, en route to the 
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railroad station, noticed a cadaverous 
workman in cap and overalls repairing 
the damage. The short and ample form 
of Tinkham was in sight far down the 
street, much ahead of train time, as is 
common with men who are determined 
to take no chances. 
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fy is portentous, and a thing of state 
That here at midnight, in our little town 
A mourning figure walks, and will not rest, 
Near the old Court House, pacing up and down. 


Or by his homestead, or in shadowed yards 
He lingers where his children used to play, 
Or through the market, on the well-worn stones, 
He stalks until the dawn stars burn away. 


A bronzed, lank man! His suit of ancient black, 
A famous high-top hat and plain worn shawl 
Make him the quaint great figure that men love— 

The prairie lawyer, master of us all. 


He cannot sleep upon his hillside now. 
He is among us—as in times before! 
And we who toss and lie awake for long 
Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass the door. 


His head is bowed. He thinks on men and kings. 
Yea, when the sick world cries, how can he sleep? 
Too many peasants fight, they know not why, 
Too many homesteads in black terror weep. 


The sins of all the war lords burn his heart, 
He sees the dreadnoughts scouring every main. 
He carries on his shawl-wrapped shoulders now 
The bitterness, the folly and the pain. 


He cannot rest until a spirit dawn 
Shall come—the shining hope of Europe free; 
The league of sober folk, the workers’ earth, 
Bringing long peace to Cornland, Alp and sea. 


It breaks his heart that kings must murder still, 
That all his hours of travail here for men 

Seem yet in vain. And who shall bring white peace 
That he may sleep upon his hill again? 


—Vachel Lindsay, in “The Congo”’ (The Macmillan Company). 
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George W. Peck 


Epitor’s Note.—The author of ‘‘Peck’s Bad Boy,” George W. Peck, who died recently, 
was born in Henderson, Jefferson County, New York, in 1844, but spent the greater pari 


of his life in Wisconsin, which he served as governor. 


in the Civil War. 


His books bubbled over with innocent fun, and had an immense sale. 


He gave his services to his country 
His 


lecture to agriculturists was full of the wild, free exaggeration that so marked the humor 


of the Middle West twenty years ago. 


A part of what he had to say in his droll, inimitable 


way on the subject of agriculture is given below 


ROTHER Agriculturists: I say to 
the farmers of the United States 
that agriculture is one of the 


noblest pursuits. 
What we farmers want is to have our 


rights protected. Yes, protected! To 
gain this protection we must look to the 
legislative power. They must pass laws 
in our favor. The farmers toil early and 
late, and what do they get for their recom- 
pense? I have known a farmer to get up 
at three o’clock in the morning to help up 
a calf that had got cast in the barn, and 
the very first thing that calf did was to 
kick the granger’s knee out of joint, when 
there was a hired man standing near that 
the calf could have kicked. 

Sheep raising, I believe, does not pay 
the average farmer. 

You farmers devote a good deal of time 
and labor to the raising of sheep, and what 
do you get for it? The best sheep cannot 
lay more than eight pounds of wool in a 
season, and even if you get fifty cents a 
pound for it, you have not got any great 
bonanza. Now the state encourages the 
raising of wolves, by offering a bounty of 
ten dollars for a piece of skin off the head 
of each wolf. It does not cost any more 
to raise a wolf than it does to raise a sheep, 


and while sheep rarely raise more than two 
lambs a year, a pair of good wolves are 
liable to raise twenty young ones in the 
course of a year, if it is a good year for 
wolves. In addition to the encouragement 
offered by the State, many counties give 
as much more, so that one wolf scalp will 
bring more money than five sheep. You 
will readily see that our wise legislators 
are offering inducements to you that you 
should be thankful for. You can establish 
a wolf orchard on any farm, and with a pair 
of good wolves to start on, there is millions 
in it. 

Farmers raise wolves! 

I do not favor the raising of watermelons 
in cold latitudes—especially the ordinary 
tropical melons. 

What the country needs is a melon with 
fur on it, for cold latitudes, and from which 
the incendiary ingredients have been 
removed. It seems to me that by proper 
care, when the melon is growing on the 
vines, the cholera morbus can be decreased, 
at least, the same as the cranberry has been 
improved, by cultivation. 

The experiment of planting homeopathic 
pills in the hill with the melon has been 
tried, but homeopathy, while perhaps good 
in certain, cases, does not seem to reach 
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the seat of disease in the watermelon. 
What I would advise, and the advice is free 
to all, is that a porous plaster be placed 
upon watermelons, just as they are begin- 
ning to ripen, with a view to draw out the 
cholera morbus. A mustard plaster might 
have the same effect, but the porous plaster 
seems to me to be the article to filla want 
long felt. If, by this means, a breed of 
watermelon can be raised that will not 
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strike terror to the heart of the consumer, 
this agricultural address will not have 
been delivered in vain. 

Why not go to raising elephants? 

A good elephant will sell for eight 


thousand dollars. A pair of elephants can 
be bought by a community of farmers 
pooling their issues and getting a start, 
and in a few years.every farm can be a 
menagerie of its own, and every year we 
can rake in from eight to twenty-four 
thousand dollars from the sale of surplus 
elephants. It may be said that elephants 
are hearty feeders, and that they would go 
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through an ordinary farmer ih a short 
time. Well, they can be turned out into 
the highway to browse and earn their own 
living. This elephant theory is a good 
one, and any man that is good on figure 
can sit down and figure up a profit in ; 
year sufficient to go into bankruptcy. 

Would I advise the farmer to raise fish: 

I say emphatically, yes. I would sug 
gest the: you permit the subject of the 
artificial hatching of fish to engage you 
attention, and that you petition the 
lature to appropriate several dollars t 
purchase whale’s eggs, vegetable oysters 
and mock turtle seeds. 

When should fish be eaten? 

This question has often been asked by 
the agricultural newspaper. This is easily 
answered by the scientists among our 
farmers. Fish should be eaten at meal 
time. 

Fish without bones are the best to raise 
and the easiest to eat. Many farmers 
eat the largest bones of the largest fish. 
This is a mistake. Nothing appears so 
much out of place as to see a farmer in 
business hours walking along the street 
picking pickerel bones out of the sides of 
his neck. 

* . * 

There is but one other sadder sight than 
this, and that is, to see an old maid in a 
street car, her lap full of bundles, an 
umbrella in one hand, and a pet dog under 
her arm, and the lady trying to eat a juicy 
pear with a double set of false teeth that 
are loose. 

The subject of the artificial propagation 
of fish, by the farmer, has arrested the 
attention of many of the ablest minds of 
the country, and the results of experiments 
have been thus far so satisfactory that 
it is almost safe to predict that within the 
next ten centuries every farmer, however 
poor, may pick bull-heads off of his crab 
apple vines, and gather his winter supply 
of fresh shad from his sweet potato trees 
at less than fifty cents a pound. The 
experiments that have been made in our 
own state warrant us in going largely 
into the fish business. A year ago a quan- 
tity of fish seeds were sub-soil plowed into 
the ice of Lake Mendota by a careful 
farmer, and today, I am informed, that the 
summer boarders there have all the fish 
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to eat that any reasonable man could 
desire. The expense is small and the re- 
turns are enormous. It.is estimated that 
from the six quarts of fish seeds that were 
planted in the lake, there are now ready 
for the market at least eleven million car- 
loads of brain-producing food, if you spit 
on your bait when you go fishing. 
* * * 

I have been asked by several Oshkosh 
agriculturists if seed corn should be frozen. 
“Does it hurt the ears to freeze them?” 
This is a mooted question. I can only 
answer the question by telling an anecdote. 

A young Boscobel farmer and his girl 
went out sleighing one day, and returned 
with a frozen ear. There is nothing very 
startling in the simple fact of a frozen ear, 
but the idea is that it was the ear next 
to the girl that he was foolish enough to 
let freeze. A Wisconsin girl that will go 
out sleigh-riding with a young man and 
allow his ears to freeze is no gentleman, 
and ought to be arrested. Why, in Mil- 


waukee, on the coldest days, I have seen 
a young man out riding with a girl, and his 
ears were so hot they would fairly ‘“‘sis,” 
and there was not a man driving on the 
avenue but would have changed places 


with the young man, and allowed his ears 
to cool. 

Shall farmers spend their money for 
costly farm machinery? 

This is a grave question. Millions of 
dollars, I understand, have been paid out 
by Wisconsin farmers to buy a new inven- 
tion called a “‘cat-teaser.”” This they put 
on fences to keep cats from sitting there 
and singing. It consists of a three-cornered 
piece of tin, nailed on the top of the fence. 
We hope none of our farmer friends will 
continue to invest in the patent, for sta- 
tistics show that while cats very often 
sit on fences to meditate, yet, when they 
get it all meditated and get ready to sing 
a duet, they get down off the fence and 
get under a currant bush. We challenge 
any cat scientist to disprove the assertion. 

The poor farmer has many trying mo- 
ments. There are times when he requires 
fortitude—and when he should be as bold 
as Peter the Hermit. There is one especial 
moment in the life of a young farmer, 
however humble or however exalted, when 
he feels the humiliation of his position, 
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and blushes at what is expected of him. A 
moment when he feels as though he would 
prefer to transact the business before him 
through an agent. A time when his soul 
would fain throw off its fetters, and he 
feels it to be a moral impossibility for him 
to go through the task assigned to him, 
when he feels that he would almost rather 
die, if he were satisfied he were good 
enough. That time is when he has to go 
into a store and inquire of the gentlemanly 
clerk if he has got any fine-tooth combs. 
He looks around carefully to see that no 
one is listening, and asks for the harrowing 
instrument of torture, but is careful to tell 
the clerk that it is dandruff that is the 
matter. 
* * * 

A serious question, fraught with great 
interest to the farmer, is now being dis- 
cussed by the Farmer’s Alliance through- 
out our country. It is a touching subject, 
and I approach it with almost reverential 
awe. Still, in an address to the agricul- 
turists of the whole country, I cannot 
remain silent on the great question. 

This question is, shall farmers employ 
female doctors? 

A farmer who has been sick and has had 
male doctors knows just how he would feel 
to have a female doctor come tripping in 
and throw her fur-lined cloak over a chair, 
take off her hat and gloves, and throw 
them on a lounge, and come up to the bed 
with a pair of marine blue eyes, with a 
twinkle in the corner, and look him in 
the wild, changeable eyes, and ask him to 
run out his tongue. Suppose he knew 
his tongue was coated so it looked like a 
yellow Turkish towel, do you suppose he 
would want to run out five or six inches of 
the lower end of it, and let that female 
doctor put her finger on it to see how it 
was furred? Not much! He would put 
that tongue up into his cheek, and would- 
n’t let her see it for twenty-five cents 
admission. 

Now, suppose a farmer had heart dis- 
ease and a female doctor should want to 
listen to the beating of his heart. She 
would lay her left ear on his left breast, 
so her eyes and rosebud mouth would be 
looking right into his face, and her wavy 
hair would be scattered all around there, 
getting tangled in the buttons of his night 
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shirt. Don’t you suppose his heart would 
get in about twenty extra beats to the 
minute? You bet! And she would smile 
—we will bet ten dollars she would smile— 
and show her pearly teeth, and her red 
lips would be working as though she were 
counting the beats, and he would think 
she was trying to whisper to him, and— 

You farmers write and expect me to 
give you reliable farm information. You 
expect me to tell you what to raise, when 
to raise and how to raise it. The Farmers’ 
Alliance asks, when should a man raise 
horses? In answering this I will say that 
I always raise horses just seven years ago. 
That is always a great year for colts—that 
seven years ago. Horses raised before or 
since may be good horses, but no one 
wants them. Occasionally someone sells 
a six-year-old horse, but it does not often 
occur, unless the buyer insists upon that 
age; and then a thrifty farmer can gener- 
ally accommodate him. 

Now us farmers who lived around here 
seven years ago did not have our attention 
called to the fact that the country was 
flooded with colts. There were very few 


twin colts, and it was seldom that a mother 
had half a dozen colts following 


her. 
Farmers and stock-raisers did not go round 
worrying about what they were going to do 
with so many colts. The papers, if we 
recollect right, were not filled with accounts 
of the extraordinary number of colts born. 
And yet you see it must have been a 
terrible year for colts, because there are 
only six horses in Milwaukee that are over 
seven yearsold. Where are the horses that 
would now be eight, nine, or ten years old? 
There are none of them left. And a year 
from now, when our present stock of horses 
would naturally be eight years old, they 
will all be dead, and a new lot of seven-year 
old horses will take their places. It is 
singular, but it is true. That is, it is true 
unless farmers and horse dealers lie, and I 
would be slow to charge so grave a crime 
upon a useful and enterprising class of 
citizens. No, it cannot be, and yet farmers, 
don’t it seem peculiar that all the horses 
in this broad land are seven years old this 
spring? We leave this subject for the 
farmers of the land to wonder over. 

In the meantime, continue to hire your 
colts born just seven years ago. 
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Another want of the farmer is a fa 
currency. We want it fixed by the T: 
ury Department so we can make chan; 
easily. 

What we want is a currency that « 
farmer can issue for himself. A law sh: 
be passed making the products of the fa: 

a legal tender for all debts, public ; 
private, including duties on imp: 
interest on the public debt, and contriix 
tions for charitable purposes. Then 
shall have a new money table about 
follows: 

Ten ears of corn make one cent. 

Ten cucumbers make one dime. 

Ten watermelons make one dollar 

Ten bushels of wheat make one eagle 

Arise and sing! 

* * * 

One of Mr. Peck’s favorite stories was 
told about Senator Barden, of Wisconsin, 
which, they say, actually happened. The 
Senator was a very plain, democratic 
looking man, not above driving a dray 
or doing any honest work. He had a very 
kind, generous heart, and was always 
looking after the comfort of other people. 
At one time, as Peck tells the story, Sena- 
tor Barden had a good many apples, and 
he thought he would do a Christian act 
by presenting a load of the delicious fruit 
to his family clergyman, a new man from 
the East. 

When he got the dray loaded, as there 
was no driver at hand, the Senator jumped 
on the load and drove up to the clergy- 
m%n’s house with the apples. 

“Now,” he said to himself, “this is a 
sweet Christian thing to do. How pleased 
the tired clergyman and his dear wife and 
children will be.” ; 

Then he hurriedly rolled the apples 
through the gate. They were big, beauti- 
ful summer pippins and _ red-cheeked 
strawberries. 

‘“‘Won’t the parson be surprised,”’ he said, 
with a laugh all over his happy face, and 
then he whipped up the horse and tried 
to get away before the minister had time 
to thank him. Just as he was about to 
drive away, the door opened and the par- 
son’s face appeared. He didn’t recognize 
Senator Barden in his plain clothes and 
with his trousers in his boots, and, being 
in a hurry, shouted: 
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“Hello you there! Drayman! 

The Senator turned around. 

“Who are those apples for?” 

“Por the parson,” replied the Senator 
mod stly. 

“What are you leaving them out in the 
yard for then?” 

The surprised Senator was so struck with 
wonder that he made no reply. 

“Look here, you fellow,” screamed the 
parson, “if those apples are for me, you 
just put ’em in the cellar. Do you hear?” 

“I’m in a little of a hurry now,” said the 
Senator, “‘and—” 

“Hurry or no hurry,” interrupted the 
parson, “you put those apples in. You 
draymen don’t know your business. You 
hear me?” 

The Senator stood still in astonishment. 


? 
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“TI say, man,”’ yelled the parson, “if you 
don’t roll those apples in the cellar, I 
won't accept them. I won’t be imposed 
on. I—” 

‘All right,” said the Senator, recovering 
from his astonishment, while his hair 
began to rise up with indignation, “you 
won’t have to accept them then,”’ and he 
jumped off the dray, threw the two barrels 
of apples on, and drove off, saying to him- 
self: 

“Darn a clergyman, anyway. He hain’t 
got good horse sense, and, b’gosh, if he 
can’t be polite, he can eat wormy dried 
apples all winter.”’ 

That night, when the clergyman found 
out his mistake, he was in such a hurry to 
apologize to the Senator that he cut his 
sermon twenty minutes short. 
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HE minister was preaching; strong his earnest word, 


From the abundance of his heart he spoke: 
And the flame spread—in every soul that heard, 
Sorrow and love and good resolve awoke— 


The poor lay brother, ignorant and old, 
Thanked God that he had heard such words of gold. 


“Still let the glory, Lord, be Thine alone,” 
So prayed the minister, his heart absorbed in praise; 
“Thine be the glory; if my hands have sown, 
The harvest ripened in Thy mercy’s rays; 
It was Thy blessing, Lord, that made my word 
Bring light and love to every soul that heard. 


“OQ Lord! I thank Thee that my feeble strength 
Has been so blessed; that sinful hearts and cold 
Were melted at my pleading; knew at length 
How sweet Thy service and how safe Thy fold: 
While souls that loved Thee saw before them rise 
Still holier heights of loving sacrifice.” 


So prayed the minister, when suddenly he heard 
An angel speaking thus: “Know, O, my son, 

Thy words had all been vain, but hearts were stirred 
And saints were edified, and sinners won 

By his, the poor lay brother’s humble aid 

Who sat upon the pulpit stair and prayed.” 


—Ella Levy in “‘The American Israelite” 
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Lord Hamlet,” heretofore published in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


IV — PERORATION 


OWEVER long may have been the 
literary pilgrimage of the modern 
worshiper, at last not the less he 
must arrive before the fiery moun- 

tain of the fame of William Shakespeare. 

And before he ascends into its awesome 
tremors, we again ask, Is there a real 
difference between the Book and the true 
fame? Yes. 

The people, for centuries, have sat at 
““Macbeth” and carried away only the fable 
that arose in the clever brain of Boethius 
at Paris. They have loved a Hamlet that 
was psychically the old Hieronimo of Kyd. 
They have been pleased with Lodge’s 
Rosalind. They have praised Greene’s Pan- 
dosta. They have recoiled at Middleton’s 
Iago. They have been tickled with the 
delicacies of John Lyly. They have con- 
templated the dramatic excellence of 
Plutarch. Yet they have died hailing 
Shakespeare, supposing that he did it all. 

What has happened in our worshiper’s 
religion when he can now speak so respect- 
fully of Kyd, Middleton, Lyly, Lodge, 
Greene, Marlowe, Fletcher, and Wilkins? 

In answer, the deity has not died in his 
heart. It is only the death of the devil. 
In every religion, its devil dies first. 

It has been the classic or “scholarly” 
fashion to heap obloquy on the Eliza- 
bethan writers in about the proportion 
that Shakespeare levied on their inven- 
tions. 


In Canaan, when it became Israel, 


Yahveh reigned as deity. Over the bridge, 
on the holy island at Tyre, Beelzebub, 
Lord of the Insect, was deity. So Beelze- 
bub became the devil throughout Israel. 

This classic style marks the dark ages 
of a religion. But to worship Shakes- 
peare our devotee no longer needs to 
anathematize Greene, or Nash, or Ben 
Jonson, but, after a calm survey of non- 
Shakespearian, yet high ability, he. goes 
sturdily aloft on literary Sinai, looking 
sheer, with dazzled eyes, and speaking 
honestly his faith. And, taking ‘‘Mac- 
beth” as a convenient text, here conceiv- 
ably follows his creed: 

There was a bard who proudly published 
in the verse to which he thought to confine 
his splendid pride that he, an ever-living 
poet, promised eternity to the object of 
that verse. 

[Credo! This thing I believe.] 

There was a poet who wrote and justly 
claimed the credit of writing: 

Lo! here the gentle lark weary of rest 

From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 

And wakes the morning, from whose silver 
breast 

The sun ariseth in his majesty, 

Who doth the world so gloriously behold, 

The cedar tops and hills seem burnished gold. 


[Credo! I believe.] 
There was a poet who wrote and was 
proud that he wrote: 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign 
eye, 
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Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy. 


(Credo! I believe.] 

But, when this poet had gained his fill 
of poet’s fame, as he desired it; after he 
had mounted his steed on that Palm 
Sunday of the mystic cult when he retired 
to the Avon, he had not fairly entered on 
the making of the creed which throughout 
the English speaking world is solemnly 
chanted. 

t is a high literary mass. Most mysti- 
cally it beats with throbs that Shakespeare 
felt when gazing through the window of 
the Church of Space. 

There was a poet, sickened with the 
smell of hinds, who, if they thought him 
humorous, would laugh a thicker atmo- 
sphere, or, if they thought him dreary, 
would hurl their beer-pots at him. There 
was a poet who, to cheer this sorry herd, 
would burn his candle low and touch with 
rapid eye some ancient tale that bore on 
present times. 

And thus the toiling poet, sure that his 
was bitter fate, wrote down, as he sup- 
posed, from Holinshed, the crimes of 
wicked Thane and bloody King. 

We may read today the extended text 
in Holinshed that harsh Dame Nature, 
on one of those many dreary sessions, set 
her dearest child to copy off; but, in our 
hearts, all o’er this wondering earth, there 
is another copy—a superhuman copy of the 
tortured human conscience—a copy that 
this magic child, as if unknowingly, took off. 

He looks deep into Holinshed—he peers 
between its lines deep into ages that adore 
afar; he copies, on that more than mortal 
night, “his seated heart knocks at his 
de.” " 

The Timon shadows, the clouds of terror 
and despair, encircle him about. The 
bloody instructions return to plague 
Macbeth the inventor. This even-handed 
justice commends the ingredients of his 
poisoned chalice to his own lips. 

Besides, this Duncan 

Hath borne his faculties so meek; hath been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtues 

Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, 
against 

The deep damnation of his taking off; 

And pity, like a naked, new-born babe, 

Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim, 
horsed 


Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind. I have no 
spur 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself 
And falls on the other... 

(A bell rings.) 
I go, and it is done; the bell invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven or to hell. 


Another scene: William Shakespeare, 


copying out of Holinshed how Macbeth 
slew Duncan—copying all night: 


O horror! horror! horror! Tongue nor heart 
Cannot conceive nor name thee! .. . 


Approach the chamber and destroy your sight 

With a new Gorgon! . Awake! awake! 

Shake = this drowsy sleep, death’s counter- 
eit, 

And look on death itself Yup, up, and see 

The great doom’s image! . . 

As from your graves rise up, ‘and walk like 
sprites, 

To countenance this horror! 


[Credo. I believe.] 


It was the owl that shrieked, the — bellman 

Which gives the stern’st good ee 

Methought I heard a voice cry, ‘‘Sleep no 
more! 

Macbeth does murder sleep,” 
sleep; 

Sleep, that knits up the raveled sleeve of care, 

The death of each day’s life; sore labor’s 
bath; 

Balm of hurt minds; 
course, 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast. 


the innocent 


great Nature’s second 


Better be with the dead, whom we to gain our 
peace have sent to peace, 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstasy. 


[Credo. I believe.] 

Toil on, William Shakespeare! Thy 
copy is not full. Down in the deepest 
dungeon of the human soul thy tyrant, 
murderous King still writhes upon the 
awful question of the still small voice: 
My way of life 
Is fall’n into the sere, the yellow leaf; 

And that which should accompany old age, 

As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have; but in their stead 

Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honor, 
breath, 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, and 
dare not.... 


Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 
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And with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous 
stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart? 

[Credo. I believe.] 

He copies on. The cries of Macbeth 
from out the deeps of human conscience 
grow hoarse, at last grow feeble. He has 
been crushed. He can confess no more. 


The time has been . . . my fell of hair 

Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir, 

As life were in’t. I have supped full of hor- 
rors; 

Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts 

Cannot once start me... 


And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. 


{Credo! I believe.] 


All this that night—long pages more 
that night—under the candle, copying, 
with Prospero’s unlingering pen, out of 
Holinshed, hoping that the drunken pit, 
entering lustily from the bear garden next 
door, would not too jovially abuse the 
poor King’s players! 

All this, that Arctic night of genius, in 
the high latitudes of murder’s frenzy and 
ambition’s crimes—from out the cavern- 
ous depths of all the horror of all the ages! 

All this, and thousands other of weird 
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and magical impressions given to the 
human race that night—but copy, copy 
on, dear son of memory, great heir of fame! 
Hadst thou thy way, thou wouldst be 
singing now immortal lays to stupid well- 
dressed nobles. But copy, copy on, from 
Holinshed. ’Tis all so dreary to thy magic 
mind, it shall not even see the day in 
printed form. It shall not live to shame 
that copier now, but author then, who 
wrote the ever-living verse! 

Ah, fate! That one should strive by 
night to please a herd by day within a 
reeking inn-court rising in a swamp! 
But when our sorry wage is earned anon, 
we'll travel back to where the peaceful 
Avon flows, and monarch oaks and elms 
of Arden whisper out no secret of our 
menial craft! Yet even that may be 
denied! Perhaps the dolts that reek 
before our stage may flout our midnight 
toil! Yes, yes, the dolts, tomorrow! 
Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief 
candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


[Credo! I believe! Credo! I believe!| 


(THE END) 


THE SOUTH WIND 


(Job xxxvii: 17) 


O" the kiss of love and the soul of song 
Is the south wind after frosts and snows! 
Swallow and violet wait not long 
When warm from the vales of heaven it blows; 
And meadow and wood and ocean’s breast 
In a trance of blissful languor rest, 
And the stars beam soft on the brooding year, 
And God himself comes near, comes near. 
When He quiets the earth by the south wind! 


—Edna Dean Proctor, in ‘‘ Poems.” 





Is the American Indian 
of Chinese Origin? 


by R. H. Adams* 


S the map of the world is being 
re-made, interest is focused on 
the future of the Orient in 
its relation to the Occident, 

and students of ethnology are aroused to 
renewed efforts. It has long been appar- 
ent that there is a relationship between 
the American Indian and the Mongolian, 
and Americans today are more than ever 
interested in a study of the origin of the 
red men who first inhabited this country. 

A number of authorities have advanced 
the theory that the Indian is descended 
directly from the “‘lost tribes of Israel,’’ the 
Mormons even tracing his descent from a 
Jewish family who migrated from Jeru- 
salem in the sixth century before Christ. 
If language, habits, features, customs, 
religion, or tradition have any bearing, 
there are possibly no two races of whose 
kinship there is so little proof. 

It is well known that circumstances and 
environment change customs; climatic 
conditions may materially alter the com- 
plexion and even the features; and religion 
might undergo remarkable changes in the 
long period of twenty centuries, but the 
grammatical construction of language is 
almost universally considered the surest 
and best key to relationship. 

Languages are divided into three primary 
classes—primitive, derivative, and com- 
pound. The primitive consists solely of a 
formation of radical syllables, while both 


the derivative and the compound, by their 
combination of two or more syllables, show 
conclusively that they are derived from 
other tongues. Certain it is that a purely 
primitive language cannot be derived from 
a compound one. 

The Hebrew language was derived prin- 
cipally from the Semitic, and is a great 
improvement over it; but the Indian lan- 
guages being all purely primitive, could 
not possibly have been derived from the 
Hebrew, or from any other compound 
tongue. Even admitting that a perfect 
language would be corrupted in the 
mouths of barbarians, yet no amount of 
intermixture or ignorant corruption could 
possibly change it back to a purely primi- 
tive type. 

A learned Frenchman who, in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, spent a 
number of years among the Shoshones of 
California, studying their language, defin- 
itely concluded that they were descendants 
of the Manteaux Tartars. His reasons for 
arriving at this conclusion were learned and 
extremely convincing, and the subsequent 
discovery in the Chinese annals of the 
account of an expedition sent out by 
Kublai Khan, who as Cheng-Tsung was 
the second emperor under the Yuan (first 
Mogul) dynasty, 1280 A. D., practically 
confirms the French professor’s conclusions. 

This expedition, made up almost wholly 
of Tartars, visiting what is now California, 


* Mr. R. H. Adams is curator of the Thomas B. Walker Art Gallery at Minneapolis, Minnesota. He has made 
a life study of Chinese and Indian history, and this brief article represents months and years of painstaking 


research, 


Mr. Adams recently prepared a sketch for the Natronat on the Great Sioux Chief Spotted Tail, which 


awakened a great deal of interest in the study of the Indian race. 
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Mexico, Central America, and Peru, 
readily recognized that these countries 
had been settled many generations earlier 
by a branch of their own race, and they so 
reported to their sovereign upon their 
return to China. 

There are in addition to these corrobo- 
rative statements good reasons to conclude 
that the northern Pacific Ocean had been 
crossed a number of times, and the western 
coast of America invaded and partially 
explored even as early as the sixth century 
after Noah, who, it is extensively believed, 
settled in China. It is therefore only 
reasonable to suppose that the greater 
number of and possibly all American In- 
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dians descended from the same branch of 
Tartars, a race which for untold generations 
produced some of the most remarkable 
men, not alone in China, but in the coun- 
tries adjoining, as well. 

It is recorded in the annals of the 
Chinese dynasty known as the “‘Age of the 
Five Emperors” (2953-2205 B.C.) that 
during the sixty-first year of the reign of 
Yau (2282 B. C.) a great deluge covered 
the greater part of the empire with water. 
His minister Kwan, with thousands of 
men working in the various provinces, 
undertook the Herculean task of draining 
the country. After laboring unsuccessfully 
for nine years, he was succeeded by his 
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on Yu, who continued the work to the 
| of this dynasty (2205 B.C.), when he 
eeded to the throne and founded the 
dynasty. Yu was a descendant of 
ng-Ti, the third emperor in “The 
of the Five Emperors,” and is reputed 
have been nine feet, two inches in 


height, and is known as the “third of the 


~ 99 
Ss 


‘he draining continued over a period 
f wpward of two hundred years. Accord- 


ing to these records, therefore, the whole 


f eastern Asia was not covered by the 
uge, and it is barely possible that the 
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American Indian is descended not through 
Noah, but direct from Adam (Adama— 
earth man, red earth—literally red man). 

It has been claimed that Indian dialects 
have changed materially, thus showing 
a lack of stability, but as a refutation of 
this contention, one authority declares 
that ‘‘there is no historical proof of the 
change of any Indian language since the 
time of the discovery, comparable with 
that of the language of England between 
the tenth and thirteenth centuries.” It 
is admittedly true that any unwritten or 
linguistic language will change somewhat 
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through many generations, but no evidence 
of consequence has thus far been pro- 
duced to show any radical, or even con- 
siderable change in the language of any 
one of the five great linguistic families of 
American Indians, until after their deci- 
mation by wars with the white invaders, 
and disease consequent upon their poverty 
and privation. 

It is not in language alone that we may 
look for proof of the origin of the American 
Indian from this source, for it will be found 
that a remarkable similarity exists in the 
mythology. The Indian was a true son 
of Nature, and his mythology was as 
prolific as varieties in the world of Nature, 
and exactly the same can be said of their 
oriental kinsmen. 

With both the Indian and the Chinese, 
every animal, bird, reptile, fish, insect, 
tree, plant and flower was symbolic of 
some material or spiritual sentiment. All 
Nature was to them an open book from 
which, in great measure, they shaped their 
politics, their religion and their destiny. 
Space, however, will permit of only a few 
of many interesting comparisons. 

The Maidu and the Achomana Indians 
believed that in the beginning nothing 
existed but the clear sky and the shoreless 
sea. There came a time, however, when a 
tiny cloud appeared in the sky. This cloud 
gradually expanded until it seemed to 
cover all the firmament; then, suddenly 
condensed until it became the silver fox 
(coyote), the Creator. 

In Chinese mythology the fox (Her) 
was supposed to possess supernatural 
powers. He possessed the power of trans- 
formation and could assume human form 
at will. He was frequently transformed 
into a beautiful woman, or if he so elected, 
into a wizard possessing every power of 
magic. The fox (Her) was eventually 
translated into heaven and again became 
the celestial fox, identical with the 
Indian’s coyote. 

It is well known that China is called 
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the “Dragon Kingdom.” The Algong::i 
and the Iroquois tribes of Indians believe 
in a so-called “Fire Dragon,” the perso: 
fication of the meteor, which flew thrc 
the air from one river or lake to anoti 
as they must of necessity stay in 
water, lest they consume the world wit 
fire. 

Several tribes of Indians called then 
selves ‘Crane Men,” believing they we 
descended from the crane. With 
Chinese, the crane (Ho) is known as ‘‘t! 
patriarch of the feathered tribe” and the 
“aerial courser of the immortals.” It was 
believed to possess the power to change a 
human being at will. 

The Chinese conceived that the hare 
(T’u) derived its origin from the vital 
essence of the moon, to the influence of 
which luminary it was subject. Very 
nearly all branches of the great Algonquin 
family of Indians ascribed to the Culture 
Hero the credit of having created all things. 
He was almost universally identified as a 
fabulous great rabbit or hare, and was 
merely a symbol of light. This deity was 
known among the various branches as 
Napin, Ketckinirvesk, Kicktan, Woonand, 
etc., the name invariably being the tribal 
name for both rabbit and light. 

Possibly the most striking resemblance, 
however, was the fundamental belief char- 
acteristic of both the Chinese and the North 
American Indian, of the utter helplessness 
of man, unaided by the mysterious power 
of some superhuman entity. These magic 
powers, working in a subtle, unaccount- 
able manner, overcame the elements of his 
environment, and while in reality only the 
ordinary forces of nature became in fact 
a controller of destiny—a deity, a god. 

Egypt, Greece and Rome each had their 
mythology, their numerous deities and 
gods, but the mythology of all the nations 
of the world are as nothing when com- 
pared to the wonderful mythology of the 
Indians of America and their renowned 
oriental kindred. 
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See-ho!” 


ee. 
Will Gage Carey 


BEAGLE is a sort of jitney 
hound. He has prominent, 
pendant ears, and is continually 
surrounded by an atmosphere 

of extreme melancholy. His general atti- 
tude toward the world at large is one of 
pained, though patient resignation. Also 
he is temperamental; if affairs of the chase, 
especially at the finish, are not to his 
fancy, he becomes a slacker, and is apt to 
fall off in his future work. 

In all probability Mrs. Harrington 
Moore understood beagles as well as any 
one ever will understand beagles; for her 
they were both a pastime and a study. 
Quick to recognize the potential possi- 
bilities of her first pair, she straightway 
purchased a pack, or “cry”; then sprang 
into existence the Hillsboro Hunt Club. 

There were some (doubtful, perhaps, 
of being invited to join the new club) who 
spoke slightingly of the organization, 
referring to the beagles in such terms as 
“Moore’s Mutts,” or “Harrington’s Har- 
riers,” but then all innovators have had 
to endure. For the most part, however, 
society welcomed the new diversion with 
unassumed delight. 

Archibald Berg joined, not because he 
cared anything for beagles, hares, or chas- 
ing wildly across country, but because he 
was genuinely in love with Dorothy—Mrs. 
Moore’s pretty daughter. Sir Henry de 
Haven became a member of the Club 
because he admired Miss Dorothy, in a 
passive way—and ardently adored her 
father’s millions. Mrs. Plumpton joined, 


hoping to reduce; Miss Skinner, with the 
hope of taking on a little weight; jolly 
Nelle Barde joined just to be a-doing. 
Harrington Moore himself, while willingly 
assuming his share of the costs, declined 
emphatically to become an active member 
of the Hillsboro Hunt Club. In a discus- 
sion of the subject with his wife, he had 
said in tones of finality: ‘“‘Any time I can 
snatch a few minutes away from the office, 
I think I can find something better to do 
than to chase some fool, flea-bitten jack- 
rabbit all over Siskiyou county!” 

Mrs. Moore, superior woman, did not 
urge him; she knew it would be useless; 
and, besides, she was too busy arranging 
details and accepting for membership 
those who fairly clamored for admittance. 

Finally the Hillsboro Hunt Club was in 
readiness for a try-out. A certain Saturday 
was named for the day of the first chase. 

* * * 
Archibald Berg was a very likable 


‘young man, a trifle easy-going, perhaps, 


and not inclined to take either himself or 
the world too seriously. Because of this 
tendency and certain vivid college esca- 
pades, Archie ‘Berg—upon the death of 
his parent—had been cut off with a 
meager allowance, and a block of stock 
which his more fortunate brothers and 
sisters looked upon with scorn and ridicule. 
Consequently Archibald Berg, handsome, 
debonaire, was not considered a “‘catch”’ 
amongst fond and calculating mothers. 
For this reason, too, it had become almost 
an assured fact, now that Sir Henry de 
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Haven—because of his title—would win 
Archie’s boyhood sweetheart, the rich and 
adorable Dorothy Moore. Of course, 
down deep in her heart she had a decided 
preference for one of these two suitors, 
but a heart’s dictates are not infrequently 
subdued and quenched by a mother’s 
constant importuning. 

Not that Mrs. Moore disliked Archie 
Berg; in fact, no one could well dislike 
him. But for a son-in-law—well, one has 
to consider many things, you know. So, 
of late, Sir Henry de Haven had become 
a more and more frequent caller at the 
Harrington Moore mansion. His manner 
toward his friends began to partake of a 
certain arrogance; toward Archie Berg 
in particular he became politely patron- 
izing and sneeringly supercilious. Things 
were certainly coming Sir Henry’s way. 
And Berg—big, good-natured, rollicking 
boy—laughed his way on through the 
world, and when quite alone gave away 
to the dumb agony of an aching heart. 

* * * 

Beagles are necessarily slow, so that 
the hunt can keep up on foot; in fact, 
horses are not allowed in the chase, as 
otherwise the hounds are insensibly pressed 
forward beyond control of their huntsmen, 
and also become too fast for pedestrians. 
The hare, of course, easily out-distances 
pursuers in a straightaway, but it is a 
silly animal, and invariably will double 
or quarter on its tracks, thereby giving 
the keen-scented hounds an opportunity 
to catch up. 

At the start the hounds draw for the hare, 
and, spreading in a line behind the master 
and whippers-in, the field beats the bushes 
and hedges with sticks to arouse the 
quarry. “Puss” being started, a loud 
“‘See-ho!”’ is given, and the chase is on.., 
When the hare is “‘beaten,” the master 
takes the hounds in hand, and urges them 
on to a kill. After the death, the “Who- 
whoop”’ is sounded, and at the “break-up” 
the hounds are rewarded with the 
“paunch.” The ears are taken off to be 
nailed to the kennel door as trophies. 

All this Archie Berg learned the night 
before the chase, while visiting at the 
apartments of his cousin John Travers. 
He had gone there for just such informa- 
tion, knowing nothing of such matters 
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himself and desiring not to commit 
faux pas during the approaching or: 
of the chase. Travers was an author 
but press of business made it impossi 
to take part in this first hunt. He, ho 
ever, gave freely of sage advice to Be: 
and it was not all pertaining to beagles 

“Archie, old boy, you keep close 
Dorothy during the chase. You’re youn; 
than Sir Henry—more agile and athlet 
A chase over rough country is going 1 
come easier to you than to him. He’s 
been trying to show you up long enough; 
now tomorrow—well, you show him up. 
Miss Dorothy will be quick to note the 
difference—it’s your chance!” 

Berg squared his shoulders. 

“Oh, it’s all right with me, John. If she 
is daffy about his title, why—” 

“T know about how ‘right’ it is with 
you,” Travers broke in. ‘‘Now, you do as 


I tell you; put a little ‘pep’ into the play 
tomorrow, while Sir Henry’s lagging along 
behind.” 

Berg arose to go. 

“Oh, by the way, Archie,” Travers 
resumed, “I’ve got a pedometer over there 
on the mantel; take it along with you; 


I want to know how many miles you make 
tomorrow.” 

“A ‘pedometer,’ ”’ repeated Berg vaguely, 
walking over in the direction indicated, 
“thow does it work?” 

“Just slip it in your pants pocket— 
that’s all. You can bring it back to 
me Sunday, and I'll tell you what it 
registers.” 

Archie Berg picked up a little silver con- 
trivance resembling a watch-case from the 
mantel, and put it in his pocket. Then, 
thanking his cousin for counsel and 
advice rendered, he took his departure. 

“Remember, Archie,” Travers called 
after him, ‘‘you keep close to that certain 
party I mentioned.” 

“T will, John,” he answered back, laugh- 
ing, “if that ‘certain party’ keeps close 
up with the hounds.” 

The morning of the Hillsboro Hunt 
Club’s first hunt dawned clear and bright. 

By eight o’clock the members of the 
Club had all assembled on the Moore 
lawn, and Mrs. Moore, as president of the 
organization, addressed them before the 
start. 
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“Tn England,” she said, “what is known 
1s a Kohler reed is sounded at different 
stages of the chase, and there is a musical 
series of notes for each occasion. Now I 
trust each of you will take particular heed 
of the horn this morning, and remember it 
denotes or acclaims each stage of the 
hunt.” 

They started forth; then a maid came 
running up to Mrs. Moore and handed her 
a letter. “The postman just left it, 
ma’am,” she said. While still striding 
along briskly, Mrs. Moore tore open the 
envelope and glanced hurriedly through 
the contents; then she turned to meet 
Dorothy’s inquiring eyes. “It’s from your 
Uncle Edgar,” she said simply, and tucked 
the letter away in her pocket. 

They made quite an imposing sight— 
the Hillsboro Hunt Club swarming forth 
over the greensward. The M. F. B.— 
master of foot beagles—whippers-in and 
huntsmen each dressed in a recognized 
uniform which was very smart indeed: 
light velvet hunting cap, green coat, 
white stock, white drill knickers and green 
stockings. The ordinary members of the 


club came in mufti, each identified by a 
club badge or insignia in the form of a 


brooch or hat-pin for the ladies, and a 
scarf-pin for the men. 

Over the craggy hills they scurried, 
through bosky dells, lush meadows and 
wooded copses, the beagles baying ahead, 
the members (the stragglers and those 
poorly conditioned) puffing and blowing 
along behind, already nearly spent with 
their effort to keep up. 

“You see,” observed Mrs. Moore to the 
little group around her, “this strenuous 
exercise is just what those tender weak- 
lings need. Now, four hours of this one 
day each week, and—” 

She was interrupted by a ringing cry 
from on ahead, “‘See-ho! See-ho!” The 
chase was on. 

* * * 

In a little rock-ribbed ravine an hour 
later, a certain portion of the Hillsboro 
Hunt Club wandered to and fro, this way 
and that, anxiously seeking the elusive 
trail by which they had inadvertently 
entered. They were lost. They had 
heard the shouts and laughter of the others 
grow fainter and fainter; the baying of 
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the jitney hounds more muffled and indis- 
tinct. It is one thing to motor along smooth 
highways all over a county; quite another 
to go cross-cuts over hill and dale, at ut- 
most speed, and still retain one’s bearings. 
And to this conclusion the lost party— 
Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Plumpton, Dorothy, 
Berg and Sir Henry de Haven—had already 
arrived. 

Finally, despairing, the five stragglers 
arranged themselves solemnly along a 
fallen log to talk over the deplorable 
situation. 

Mrs. Plumpton was timorous, Mrs. 
Moore verging on the hysterical and 
Dorothy quite happy and giggly. Archie 
Berg was plainly uneasy, Sir Henry 
plainly bored, and physically fagged. 

“Think of it!’ Mrs. Moore exclaimed 
fervidly. ‘“‘Here I am—the President of 
the Hillsboro Hunt Club—and on the very 
first hunt hopeless and ignominiously lost 
not only from the rest of the party, but 
from all creation as well. What will the 
others say if—” 

“Oh, it’s just too funny!” broke in 
Dorothy ecstatically. “Mother, what 
notes of the horn denote—‘lost President’?”’ 

Now the sound of voices, far away and 
indistinct, came to them. Mrs. Plumpton 
offered the suggestion that they all shout 
and holler together, with the hope that 
their signal of distress might be heard by 
the others, and relief sent. Mrs. Moore 
was firm against this. 

“Never!” she exclaimed in tones of 
finality. ‘‘Why, I’d stay here and starve 
to death first! We’d never in the world 
hear the last of it. Can’t you men do— 
do something?” 

Sir Henry made a valiant attempt to 
come forward with assistance. 

“Now I think of it, y’ know,” he drawled, 
“T’ve heard—somewhere—that the moss 
always grows on one certain side of the 
tree, y’ know; but which side I don’t just 
now recall—” 

“Really, Sir Henry,” observed Mrs. 
Moore, coolly, “it strikes me that you 
have forgotten the most essential part 
of your woodcraft. If we are to rely upon 
you alone to bring about our rescue, I 
fear—” 

She, in turn, was cut short by the sound 
of the horn, now at no great distance. 
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“It is the ‘Veline’!’’ she exclaimed 
excitedly, “‘the note of ‘finding’! Oh, why 
—why can’t we be there!”’ 

They sat in silence, listening. In another 
moment the horn sounded again. Mrs. 
Moore jumped to her feet. “It is the 
‘gone away’; the game has eluded the 
hounds again! Oh, this is terrible—to be 
so close, and yet able only to hear it all.” 

They could hear the shouts of the 
hunters now, and the hoarse baying of 
the beagles; then again the horn. 

“Tt is the ‘Mort’ or ‘Rattle’—the death 
note!” exclaimed the President of the 
Hillsboro Hunt Club with animation. 
“And now—listen—the horn now is sound- 
ing the ‘Recheat’—it is all over!” 

At that moment Berg chanced-to pull 
forth from his pocket the little silver 
instrument he had borrowed from John 
Travers. Mrs. Moore caught the flash 
of it, and took it from his fingers with a 
cry of delight. 

“A compass!’’ she exclaimed. “Oh, you 
dear boy! Lucky for us we had one good, 
considerate, thoughtful man along with 
us today.” She glanced over scathingly 
at the discomfitted Sir Henry. “Archie, 


you certainly have saved our lives! Why 


didn’t you mention having this sooner?” 

Berg, still dazed with the information 
that he had brought a compass, mistaking 
it for a pedometer, strived to speak. 

“‘Why—er—the truth is, Mrs. Moore—” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Archie, you’ve 
saved us, and that’s enough. See; this 
needle points straight to the north. Now, 
we took a course directly south at the 
start; so now—well, I’ll lead the way; 
Sir Henry, you assist Mrs. Plumpton, 
please; and you two young folks get along 
as you feel inclined.” 

Thirty minutes later they emerged out 
into the open again, just as the balance 
, of the party came rushing triumphantly 
up the trail. In response to the many 
inquiries such as “Why, what became of 
you?” “Where were you?” Mrs. Moore 
replied easily, “We attempted a short cut 
through the ravine to be in close at the 
‘Mort’; there was no opening, and we had 
to retrace our way to get out. But we 
heard it all—every bit. Wasn’t it just 
glorious! Now let’s get back home and 
ready for luncheon.” 
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Now thirty minutes isn’t very long, 
perhaps, but in that length of time, during 
the delightful scramble to get out of the 
ravine, Berg and Dorothy came to a very 
satisfactory understanding about certain 
matters which, of late, had been bothering 
both of them no little. By this under- 
standing Sir Henry de Haven was placed 
entirely out of the running. 

Just as they approached the main party 
of hunters, Berg drew her hand in his own 
and said hurriedly, “One thing, though, 
Dorothy, I must confess, or I’ll never feel 
just right about it.” 

“Well, Archie?” 

“T didn’t know that thing was a com 
pass; I thought it was a pedometer I 
brought along. You see, it was all just a 
bit of fool luck. I would be sailing under 
false colors if I let you believe—”’ 

“Don’t you worry about that, dear 
boy,’’ Dorothy broke in, laughing. ‘'] 
knew all about it all the time!” 

“You knew?” 

“Why yes. Travers phoned me of your 
mistake just before we started. I didn’t 
tell mother—”’ 

“You dear—” 

“Because you made such a glorious hit 
it would have been a shame to spoil it; 
still, I can’t understand yet the way sh« 
treated Sir Henry. But here are the 
others; remember Archie, not a word 
about our getting lost, nor about—well, 
about anything, just yet!’ 

They joined the gorgeous M. F. B. and 
the whippers-in and the dusty, tired 
hounds dragging along back to the kennels. 
And Sir Henry de Haven, glancing back 
from time to time, concluded that Archi- 
bald Berg and Dorothy Moore somehow 
found a very great deal to say and to 
laugh about; and that they were walking 
most astonishingly close together, consid- 
ering the width of the trail. 

* * * 

That night, when Mrs. Moore and her 
husband were sitting alone in the library, 
the President of the Hillsboro Hunt Club 
suddenly turned with the query: 

“Dear, what is meant by the term ‘war- 
baby’?” 

Harrington Moore looked up in some 
surprise. 


“A ‘war-baby’?” he repeated. “Well, 
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as I understand it, it is a Wall Street term, 
and refers to some stock hitherto considered 
of little value, but which the war has sent 
soaring sky-high.” 

“That’s what I thought,’”’ answered Mrs. 
Moore complacently. “Just before we 
started out today I received a letter from 
brother Edgar. In it he mentioned, quite 
casually that the stock left Archie Berg 
by his father has taken a jump;. he is 
worth now considerably more than all his 
brothers and sisters put together! A 
‘war-baby’ Edgar called it. And Archie, 
dear boy, don’t even know about it yet. 
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And today, I am led to believe, he pro- 
posed to Dorothy—” 

“Yes, yes, I believe you did tell me you 
considered the ‘hunt’ of today a great 
success, all things considered,” observed 
her husband meaningly. 

The President of the Hillsboro Hunt 
Club gave no heed to his observation; she 
was already busily planning. 

“TI think,” she said. quietly at length, 
“that June would be a fine time for the 
Berg-Moore wedding.” 

“See-ho! See-ho!” 


said Harrington 
Moore. 
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| PROWL around at dead of night, 
And my lone vigil keep— 
The secret guilt—mine to indict— 


“Move on! 


There is no sleep!” 


see the selfish, thoughtless ones 
Who care not where they leap, 


turn them, spickets, till they’re done— 


“Move on! 


There is no sleep!” 


see the cruel, hardened heart 
With flint incrusted, deep, 
lay it cold and torn apart— 


“Move on! 


There is no sleep!” 


see the agony of men 
Who sell their honor cheap, 
picture what they might have been— 


“Move on! 


There is no sleep!” 


see the murderer’s haunted stare 
Who sows, and too, shall reap, 
laugh and leer at his despair— 


“Move on! 


There is no sleep!” 


I sear and scorch the souls of men, 
Hell hath no greater sweep; 
“Move on!” I say, “Again, again! 


Move on! 


There is no sleep!” 


—Bennett Chapple. 
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ORTON sat on the players’ 
bench, on the visitors’ side 
of the park, watching his men 
strike out, or when they did 

manage to connect with the ball, knocking 
a little pop-up fly that was easily fielded. 

“Huh! Big leaguers?” he growled. 
“They ought to be out on the lots playing 
‘one-o-cat’ with the kids. Maybe they’d 
make good there.” 

Morton was sore and with reason. It 
was the second month of the season and 
thus far his team had won only eight 
games. He did not mind being the tail- 
enders so much as he did the obvious fact 
that there was no likelihood of their leaving 
that position. 

He would have been satisfied if there 
had been a chance of finishing the season 
in fourth place or even fifth place, but to 
remain permanently and hopelessly in the 
rear hole was too much of a good thing. 
Inwardly, he cursed the national game, 
ball players in general, and his own team 
in particular, but above all he hurled invec- 
tives at the man who had sold him the 
franchise an@€inloaded a lot of dead wood 
on his hands. 

It was not the monetary loss which 
bothered him, for Morton was a true sport 
and alive to the chances of the game, but 
it was the sportsmanlike hatred of losing. 
When the last man was out and his team 
left the field, ignominiously beaten by a 
score of 10 to 0, he escaped from the 
grounds through a private exit and slipped 
into the hotel. 
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William Edward Ross 


When he reached his rooms he found 
Arthur Graham, one of his scouts, noncha- 
lantly reading an account of the game in 
an evening paper’s pink sheet, and inci- 
dently smoking one of the manager’s big, 
black brand of private perfectos. 

Ignoring the black look on Morton’s 
face, Graham extended his hand. 

“Hello, Mort,” he chirruped, “I’ve been 
reading the funeral notices. Too bad, 
old chap, but it’s all in the game. Care 
to read them?” extending the paper. 

Morton threw the paper on the floor and 
trampled on it. 

“If you’d spend more time earning your 
salary, Graham,” he growled angrily, 
“instead of loafing about town, you 
might—remember I said you might (sar- 
castically) by accident actually stumble 
onto a real ball player.” 

“Perhaps I have,’ Graham answered 
sweetly. 

“Perhaps you haven’t,” Morton replied 
sarcastically. “You’ve been finding ball 
players all season and look at us now, tail- 
enders and tail-enders to stay. We're the 
joke of the league.”’ Stepping into his 
bath room he angrily slammed the door 
behind him. 

Graham lazily blew a dozen smoke rings 
and watched them slowly ascend to the 
ceiling. 

“T’ve got the real goods this time,’ he 
observed, when Morton returned. ‘“‘A 
real battery, two brothers. The pitcher 
is a left-handed phenom, and the catcher 
is no slouch either. The only trouble is 
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that they’re inseparable and will sign with 

o team unless a clause is inserted in the 
ontract explicitly providing that neither 

f them be sent on the field unless the 

ier is to play opposite him. That is, 
he pitcher will not pitch unless his brother 
is the catcher, and the catcher refuses to 
catch for any other pitcher but his brother. 
Get me?” 

Morton stared at him in amazement. 

“Either you are crazy or I am,” he 
ejaculated. ‘“‘Such a clause would place 
any manager at the player’s mercy and 
would result in a lot of freak contracts 
that would make the game a burlesque.” 

“Better a burlesque with a winning 
team than a tragedy with a losing one,” 
Graham replied sententiously. “Better 
come out and look them over.” 

“Who are they and where are they?” 
Morton demanded. 

“They’re the Pate brothers, and at 
present they’re playing amateur ball at 
Muscatine. They’re billed to play there 
tomorrow as the battery for an all-star 
team against the local high school. We’ve 
just time to get there if we leave today. 
What do you say?” 

“All right, I’m with you,” Morton 
replied, after a moment’s thought, “but 
I warn you, Graham, that unless you have 
really found the goods this time, you'll 
be out of a job before we get back.” 

* * * 

The two men arrived in Muscatine at 
2.30 p.m. Saturday and reached the ball 
park just in time to hear the batteries 
announced. When the game was called 
the high school team took the field, and 
Morton did not get a glimpse of the all- 
star’s much-heralded battery until the 
last half of the first inning. When he saw 
them he gasped. 

“Graham, have you been stringing me?” 
he demanded angrily, turning to his scout. 
“Do you mean to tell me that pair of boobs 
can play ball?” 

“Watch them,” was the only comfort 
the scout vouchsafed him. 

And in truth there was grounds for 
Morton’s doubt. C. Pate, the catcher, 
would have shone as the living skeleton 
in any museum. He was about five feet 
nine inches tall and was the thinnest man 
Morton had ever seen. A _ broomstick 
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would have appeared corpulent beside 
him. To cap it all, when he took off his 
cap to adjust his mask, Morton saw that 
he was as bald as an egg. 

B. Pate was the antithesis of his brother. 
He was fat. Not over five feet tall, he 
weighed at least one hundred and sixty 
pounds. He literally exuded flesh. His 
only resemblance to his brother was that 
he, also, was bald. Bald as the shiniest 
apple which ever adorned an enterprising 
fruit merchant’s pyramid. 

Morton sat back and groaned. Then 
he bent forward and Graham was com- 
pelled to pound him on the back to keep 
him from choking. 

“Look at them!”’ he gasped, “look at 
them! Kid gloves on their hands. Well, 
I’ll be jiggered. It’s time I’m getting out 
of the game when a pair of Al freaks set 
up as ball players and wear kid gloves on 
the field.” 

* * * 

This new discovery was too much for 
him and he sank back into his seat, pulling 
his hat over his eyes to hide the offending 
sight. Graham only laughed. 

It was true that the two men wore kid 
gloves. Kid gloves of an especially elastic 
make. And when they donned catcher’s 
mitt and fielder’s glove, respectively, they 
did not remove the kids. That is, the 
catcher did not. The pitcher removed the 
left glove, which he tucked up his sleeve. 
The gloves were elbow length, much as a 
woman would wear. 

The crack of a bat against a ball aroused 
Morton’s baseball instinct and he shoved 
his hat up. He was just in time to see the 
pitcher make a long dive to the left after 
a shoulder-high liner, and the next instant 
it was safely lodged in his bare left hand. 

Graham looked at Morton out of the 
corner of his eye, but the latter said 
nothing. He did not, however, pull his 
hat over his eyes again. The next two 
batters were retired in one, two, three 
order. Without winding up the pitcher 
had delivered an out-curve, an in-shoot, 
and what Morton termed a wicked zig- 
zag drop to each of them. The pitcher’s 
delivery was easy, and while he gave no 
evidence of having speed, the thud with 
which the ball landed in the catcher’s mitt 
belied the impression. 
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The next two innings were a repetition 
of the first, save that the high school team 
never hit the ball again. 

In the first half of the fourth the all-star 
catcher was the first batterup. He struck 
wildly at the first two balls thrown, which 
missed the plate by four inches each, and 
Morton groaned. The next ball thrown 
was an out drop, cutting the plate just 
above the batter’s knees. That is, it would 
have cut it had it been allowed to do so. 
How he accomplished it Morton never 
knew, but the skeleton had caught it 
squarely as it dropped and it went soar- 
ing over the Bull Durham sign for a home 
run. 

The rest of the game was a slaughter. 
The high school was unable to touch the 
all-star twirler, while the all-stars landed 
on the high school pitcher for a total of 
six runs, two of them being home runs 
by the all-star catcher. 

When the game was over, Morton slapped 
Graham on the back. 

“T’ll never judge a player by his appear- 
ance again. Those two chaps are winners. 
The question is, can they stand up in 
big league company?” 


“They’re worth trying out at any rate,” 
Graham rejoined. 
* 


* * 


When the two men returned to St. Louis, 
the Pate brothers went with them. The 
contracts in his pocket caused Morton 
many a twinge, for not only had he been 
compelled to agree to the playing-together 
clause, but he had had to also include 
others, giving them permission to travel 
by themselves and to dress in their own 
quarters at the hotel. He had given in 
only when they refused to come on any 
other terms and because they had not 
quibbled over salary. 

The first day the new players appeared 
for practice on the home grounds the fans 
went wild and dubbed them ‘“Morton’s 
Freaks.” The sporting writers went even 
farther and held him up to ridicule as a 
manager who had turned a ball team into a 
dime museum. 

Nor did the other players take kindly 
to their new team mates. The latter kept 
to themselves, made no attempt to mix 
with the others and refused all overtures 
of friendship. The installation of special 
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quarters for them in the players’ room ¢ 
not tend to increase convivial relations. 

The Grays had three series to play on 
their own grounds before taking the road, 
and during this time Morton did not us« 
his new battery, preferring to let them ge: 
acquainted with their new surroundin; 
He did, however, see that they engaged i: 
daily practice and he insisted that they 
leave their kid gloves off while on the field. 
The pair demurred at the latter ruling and 
protested that their hands were too soft 
to play without them, but the manager 
was obdurate and they gave in. He 
marveled, though, at the softness and 
whiteness of their hands. 

When the home series were over, the 
Grays had slipped ‘out of last place and 
were holding down the fifth position by a 
nose. Morton was jubilant. At this rate, 
if they continued their present pace, they 
would finish the season in the fourth.or 
possibly the third place. To do so would 
mean that they were not a hopeless nonen- 
tity, but that they were a team with cham 
pionship possibilities the next season. To 
a man who had seen his team fearfully out- 
classed at the beginning of the season, this 
possibility aroused a renewed confidence 
and interest in the game. 

The Gray’s first stop was Chicago, 
where they broke even in the series. At 
Pittsburg they lost all three games, but 
as the tail-enders also lost, their relative 
positions remained the same. At Phila- 
delphia, with that luck which allows a 
tail-ender to defeat a team at the head of 
the league, they won three of the five 
games played and this, added to the fact 
that the tail-enders lost another series, 
gave them an appreciable chance for fourth 
place before returning home. 

The percentage of the last three teams 
in the league was as follows: 


Their next stop was New York, where 
they had five games to play. If they 
could win the series it would put them in 
the fourth place with a comfortable mar- 
gin to spare, and, as their last away-from- 
home games were with Brooklyn, Morton 
had no doubt that if they secured fourth 
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position they would stay there. New 
York, therefore, was the crucial point of 
the situation. 

The first game played broke evenly until 
the last half of the fifth, when the Grays 
pitcher went to pieces and was caught for 
three hits, bringing New York two runs, 
before the side was retired. 

In the first of the sixth, the Grays se- 
cured one run on two hits and an error, 
but in the last of the inning New York 
again made two runs before Morton pulled 
out the pitcher. He gave the Pates, who 
had been warming up, a signal to take the 
field. 

~ ~ * 

For a moment after they trotted out to 
position there was an ominous silence, then 
the whole body of fans rose en masse and 
they received their baptism of fire. The 
grounds resounded with calls and jeers. 
Through it all the two Pates remained 
unmoved and the fans had about quieted 
down when an “Oh, you Skin-nay!”’ started 
them off again. 

To the rhythm of “Oh, you Skin-nay, 
Skin-nay, Skin-nay!”’ they stamped their 
feet and clapped their hands, nor did they 
desist until exhaustion compelled them to 
be quiet. 

The first man up got a single. The fans 
were jubilant. The next batter, with the 
intention of allowing the man on first to 
steal second, swung at a wild one. The 
Skeleton, as the catcher was called by his 
team-mates, whipped the ball easily to 
second and caught the base runner before 
he was within two feet of the base. The 
next two batters struck out. 

Neither side scored in the seventh and 
eighth. Only six men faced the Gray’s 
pitcher. One went out on a little pop-up, 
the other five fanned. Four of New York’s 
heaviest hitters were unable to connect 
with the zig-zag drop. The fans were 
silent. They were witnessing pitching that 
astonished even their blasé eyes. There 
were no more jeers, thus does your fickle 
fan bow to success. 

With the score four to one in the ninth, 
the first batter for St. Louis stepped to 
the plate. The first ball thrown him was 
called a strike. He hit the next one for a 
long outfield fly, which was captured, after 
a hard run, by New York’s center fielder. 
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The next man to bat fouled out to the 
catcher. > 

Baldy Pate, the Gray’s pitcher, was the 
next manup. He let the first ball pass him. 
It was a strike. He struck at the second 
and missed it a foot. The fans rose, pre- 
paratory to going home, believing it was 
all over when there was a loud crack, the 
ball sailed over third base and the pitcher 
landed safely on second. He was advanced 
to third a moment later when the next 
batter knocked a hot liner, between second 
and short, for a safe single. 

Morton motioned for the Skeleton to 
go to bat. His appearance was the signal 
for the “Oh, Skin-nay” chorus. He paid 
no attention to the noise, but crouching, 
bat over his shoulder, until it seemed like 
he was sitting down, he kept his eyes on 
the pitcher. The pitcher, smiling, shot a 
wide out over the plate. Skeleton struck 
at itand missed. He tried another. Skele- 
ton missed it also. The next three balls 
thrown were wild ones, and Pate let them 
pass. Slowly the pitcher unwound himself 
to deliver the last ball, and a wicked drop 
shot toward the plate. The Skeleton un- 
coiled, there was a crash, the ball sailed 
over the fence and the score was tied. The 
fans sat down. New York failed to score 
in her half of the inning. 

For the next three innings neither side 
had a chance to score. It was a pitcher’s 
battle with the honors even. 

In the first half of the thirteenth the first 
man up for the Grays reached first through 
an error, stole second, and stayed there 
while the next two batters struck out. The 
next man up, Pitcher Pate, knocked a two- 
bagger into deep center and the Grays were 
one score ahead. The batter following 
Pate grounded out, shortstop to first. 

* * x 

The New Yorkers came to bat resolved 
to tie the score. The first batter popped 
up to the Gray’s shortstop, who dropped 
the ball, allowing the runner to make first. 
The next batter sacrificed him to second. 
The batter following singled over second, 
advancing the man on second to third. 
There was now a man on first and another 
on third. Any kind of a single or safe hit 
meant tying the score and possibly win- 
ning the game. Then followed one of the 
prettiest plays ever seen on the diamond. 
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Amid the din of the fans, who were doing 
their part to help the local team to win, 
the Pates conferred together. Home-run 
Myrtle, New York’s pinch hitter, was at the 
bat. 

Returning to the pitcher’s box, Pate 
kept the runner on first hugging the base. 
Then, at a signal from Skeleton, he let 
loose his famous zig-zag. Myrtle saw it 
coming, met it squarely, and knocked a 
hot liner into the pitcher’s hands. Pate 
could have caught it, but had he done so 
it would have resulted in but one out as 
he could not have recovered in time to 
catch the runner on first before the latter 
could have returned to that base. There- 
fore, instead of catching the ball he dropped 
it. The runner at third, who had taken a 
big lead off that base, darted for home. 
Like a flash Pate recovered the ball, 
whipped it to the Skeleton, who caught 
the runner off home plate, and then relayed 
the ball to second a fraction before the 
base runner touched it. The game was 
over. The Grays had won, or rather the 
Pates had won for them. 

* 7~ * 

During the excitement that followed the 
Pates escaped from the grounds and from 
the lionizing which the small bunch of 
St. Louis fans, who had accompanied the 
team, would have bestowed on them. 

The next morning’s papers lauded them 
as the two brainiest, as well as the greatest 
players ever seen on the New York dia- 
monds. Writers who had jeered at them 
as ‘‘Morton’s Freaks,” now cheered them 
as ‘“Morton’s Find.” As for that gentleman 
he went around patting himself on the back 
and vowing that he knew a ball player when 
he saw one. 

The Grays lost the next game by a score 
of 4to 1. Morton used the Pates the third 
game, and New York was shut out 1 to 0, 
the Skeleton bringing in the only run—a 
home run. 

The fourth game was New York’s. 
Each team had now won two games. On 
the next and last game hung the fourth 
place. Morton decided to again use the 
Pates. It was his one chance, for the fat 
pitcher was the only one he had who could 
hold the New Yorkers down. 

At lunch the next day the pair did not 
show up. Morton sent to their rooms. 
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They were not there. Although anno 
he was used to their vagaries, and surmisir z 
that they had gone to the park, he « 
missed them from his mind. When the 
team arrived at the park, the Pates were 
not there. Morton was frantic. On them 
he had based his hopes of winning the 
series and they had failed to appear. 

He did not know where to search jor 
them because they had never made conti- 
dants of any of the men, and no one was 
likely to know their whereabouts. Ie 
might notify the police, but he hated the 
scandal that would result. He did, how- 
ever, confide in Graham who had come io 
New York to attend the Pates’ début. 
Graham laughed. 

**You’re an old woman, Mort,” he jeered. 
“They'll show up.. Fancy a ball player 
missing a game like this. It’s only another 
of their peculiarities.” 

When the gong had rung for the first 
team to practice, even Graham looked 
serious. Morton was wild. Telephoning 


the hotel, he learned that the pair had not 
come in, so he telephoned the police, 
Then, in despair, he set his entire pitching 
staff to warming up. 
* * 


* 


Ten minutes before the game was called, 
he was handed two cards. The names 
told him nothing, but beneath them was 
penciled, “We called to see you about 
the Pates.” 

Telling the boy to bring them inside 
the manager’s office, Morton motioned for 
Graham to follow him and hurried into 
the office. Immediately afterwards the 
boy ushered in two men, from their dress 
apparently farmers, accompanied by two 
ladies, both of whom were heavily veiled. 
One of the ladies was tall and thin, the other 
short and fat. 

“Be you Mr. Morton?” one of the men 
asked, addressing Morton. 

“T am,” he replied. 

‘‘Well,” the man said, “I’ve come to 
tell you that the Pates have signed a new 
contract.” 

“What?” Morton cried. “Who with?” 

“With us,” the two men replied in 
concert. 

“But they can’t!’ Morton yelled. “It’s 
against the rules of organized baseball. 
I’ll have them barred from the game. 
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Their five-year contract with me hasn’t 
expired.” 

“Our contracts are for life,’ the men 
replied solemnly, in chorus. 

“Are you crazy?” Morton demanded. 
“Who ever heard of a baseball contract 
for life?” 

“This be no baseball contract,” the first 
speaker announced. “We’ve married the 
Pate s.”” 

“What?” Morton gasped, sitting down 
heavily, “say that again.” 

“We've married the Pates,’ the man 
repeated. 

* * * 

Morton looked at Graham, who tapped 
his head significantly. 

The men interpreted his meaning. 

“No, we’re not crazy,” the first speaker 
said, “‘here’s our contracts.” 

Morton picked up the contracts, or 
papers, the man threw on the table. They 
were marriage licenses. The first wit- 
nessed that Clara Pate and George Loomis 
had been duly united in wedlock. The 
second was the same as the first except 
that the names were Bertha Pate and 
Frank Wallace. 

Morton stared at them. 

“But the Pates I am talking about are 
men, two ball players. You didn’t marry 
men, did you?” 

“T should say not!” the two women, 
who had this far remained silent, cried, 
“they married us.” 

At the sound of their voices Graham 
started. 

“But,” Morton continued, “what has 
all this to do with me?” 

“We thought,” the tallest one said, 
“that you might like to know because our 
contracts with you have not expired.” 
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“Whatl’’ Morton sprang to the floor, 
knocking his chair over. “Your contracts 
with me have not expired? What con- 
tracts?” 

“Why, our contracts to play ball. Don’t 
you understand? We’re the Pates who 
played on your team. Perhaps this will 
make you understand.” 

* * * 

Both women removed their veils and 
hats. Morton only stared. Opening a 
satchel, they took out two wigs which 
they put on. The next moment the bald- 
headed Pates, as far as facial appearance 
was concerned, stood before them. 

Morton stared at them, thunderstruck. 
It was a minute before he recovered him- 
self. Then remembering the vagaries of 
the two former ball players, he understood. 
Overcome by the revelation, he sat down 
on the table. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he gasped, 
“that I’ve had two women on my team? 
That you’re the Pates who pulled off the 
greatest double play ever seen on local 
diamonds? That two women comprise 


the greatest battery of the day?” 
“Sure,” the youngest Pate, or rather 


Mrs. Wallace replied, “we learned the 
game at Vassar.” 

“Oh!” Morton groaned, “oh! If this 
ever gets out, I’ll be laughed off of the 
diamond.”’ 

“We won't tell,” the woman said, 
“because we’re through with the game. 
We only went into it to get money enough 
for a trousseau. Besides,” she added 
sweetly, ‘you know you have the privi- 
lege of barring us from organized baseball, 
but I don’t care, a woman’s place is in the 
home.” 

Morton did not reply. He had fainted. 
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Tremendous Mistake 


by Edward Alden Jewell 


APAN, you have learned it well— 
you may go to the head of the class.” 
In the “Vision of War,” which 
has brought Lincoln Colcord into 
sudden fame, this surprising, but, as it 
develops, doubtful compliment and shallow 
reward are offered. The space devoted to 
the Flowery Kingdom is very slight—only 
about a page and a half. And yet, to the 
careful and alert reader, this space is per- 
haps as closely packed with significance 
as any division of a long and remarkable 
poem. 

Just a word, first, about the “Vision 
of War.” Lincoln Colcord was already 
well known as a successful novelist and 
short-story writer. No one, apparently, 
suspected his being also a poet. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Colcord denies being a 
poet. Of course, he has altogether shunned 
rhyme and rhythm. He has followed no 
rule and acknowledged no master. Yet 
is the “Vision of War” a poem. And it 
follows that a poem can only be written 
by a poet. 

This production was the sheer fruit of 
inspiration. Its birth was under a sweep 
of summer stars, and the breakers along a 
certain stretch of Maine coast sounded 
the lullaby. The opening section was done 
at white heat, the other sections more 
slowly, and, many of them, with a con- 
templative and philosophic calm, which 
lends great dignity to the whole. The 
new and notable valuation of Japan’s place 
in history occurs in the midst of one of 
these quiet and penetrating chapters, which 


link the lyric eloquence of the invocation 
with the high and moving sweep of the 
climax. 

Japan is advised that, having learned 
her lesson well, she is entitled to a place 
at the head of the class. Indeed, Japan is 
told that she has learned her lesson in a 
most superlative sort of way. 

You speak it without a hitch—you can 
beat the others at their own game. 

But the afterthought is swift and re- 
lentless: 


That is why your day is not so long! 


There has been criticism of Japan's 
marvelous growth, but it has been almost 
entirely a criticism based upon fear and 
jealousy. Here is a man who is ready and 
willing to stand up and declare that Japan 
has dealt herself the fatal, suicidal blow; 
that this daring stroke, which has lifted 
her grandly into the hierarchy of the 
nations, must be paid for with her very 
life. Many have praised, many have 
blamed, but Mr. Colcord pronounces the 
funeral oration. 

Wherein has the acknowledged dictator 
of the Orient so grievously sinned that she 
must perish? The poet tells us simply and 
in a few words: 

Do you think that a race can throw overboard 
a well-stowed cargo of two thousand years, 
and tumble in an alien load, and crack on 
sail? 

There is no ballast in that ship—she cannot 
stand against God’s gusty wind; 


She will go over in some squall, and drown 
her company. 
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And again comes the swooping after- 
thought, in this case a brilliant down- 
focusing to the specific: 

The squalls come heavy off the China shore! 


First we learn that her day is not so 
long, then that the China Sea is going to 
present some pretty heavy going in the 
future. The connection is more than 
source of Japan’s hovering calamity. 
Whatever punishment may be inflicted 
by China—or by any of the other nation, 
for that matter—the death blow remains 
to be struck, and has already been struck, 
by Japan herself: 

All the old beauty gone, the fine old truth, 

The ancient honor of an upright race; 

A nation’s birthright sold for the world’s pot- 
tage, 

While the elder statesmen shake their heads, 
prepared to go. 

A century’s brief power—and then a century 
to die; 

For this you dare to wake the sleeping giant; 

And this shall be your end. 


Suicide! Yet how tragically ‘uninten- 
tional! The elder statesmen may be 


shaking their heads and perceiving the 


true drift. But all the new blood over there 
is a-fire with zeal to build and build till the 
very skies are touched with the kiss of 
superb achievement. The nation is hotly 
in earnest. Emulation is esteemed a vir- 
tue. The line is no longer drawn between 
what is creative and what is emulative. 

“T believe,” declared Mr. Colcord, ‘“‘that 
Japan is destined to achieve wonderful 
triumphs in the way of arms and empire. 
She has been thrust above her century- 
long seclusion, routed out by Occidental 
nations.” She has been clever enough to 
submit to this pressure, realizing that she 
can manipulate the weapons of others more 
deftly than can the others to whom they 
appertain. Japan, having been pushed out 
into the world of modern competition, is 
proving that she is the match for any 
competitor. I think her future is full of 
great temporal achievement. But she has 
lost her soul.” 

Mr. Colcord does not believe that the 
body is worth a great deal without the 
soul. 

“Draw the line distinct and hard,” he 
cries, “between the body and soul.” 
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This applies to individuals and it applies 
also to nations. 

“Who is singing renunciation, endur- 
ance, forbearance, fortitude, self-control?” 

One replies that Japan certainly appears 
to be singing all these things—singing 
them at the top of her voice. The Nip- 
ponese are celebrated, perhaps, above all 
things, for their stoicism. 

“Ah, but the Japanese are inscrutable,” 
objects the poet. ‘You do not know what 
the Japanese are really thinking about. 
You cannot tell when they submit them- 
selves to hardship and suffering what end 
they may have, what goal beyond all this. 
You do not even know, of a certainty, 
that they are not getting a mysterious and 
not understandable pleasure from the 
stripes! The Japanese are the one people 
we simply cannot understand—cannot be 
sure we understand, despite all our theories 
and despite all our scrutiny.” 

“You think Japan will attain heights and 
then fall?” 

“She will run a very brilliant race, and 
then die.” 

“What, for example, will she accomplish?” 

“Well, for one thing, I believe she will 
become the ruler of China. I think it not 
alone probable that she will establish 
absolute sway over her mighty neighbor 
in the Orient, but that she will hold this 
position perhaps through two or three 
centuries. China will doubtless only 
regain her liberty through the decline of 
her captor. Japan will not be crushed by 
any foe—unless united Europe were to take 
up arms against her. She will decay and 
crumble, just as other great imperialistic 
nations have decayed and crumbled. And 
China will emerge and go on. She will be 
little altered. China will go on existing 
as a nation long after Japan has disap- 
peared completely, just as Rome has 
disappeared. This brings to light the 
striking difference between Japan and 
China.” 

‘What is that difference?”’ 

“Japan is emulative, China is creative. 
China is so great that she does not need to 
depend upon earthly spoils for her measure 
of progress. China, like the United States, 
does not seek any prize beyond her bor- 
ders. She is perfectly content at home. 
The West did not carry her off her feet 
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as it did Japan. China remained quiet and 
unresponsive. She has been called obdur- 
ate, stubborn, hard-shelled—but only by 
those who fail to comprehend her vast 
superiority. The Chinese are not an in- 
scrutable people. When they appear 
taciturn and remote it is only because 
they feel so keenly their superiority that 
they will not descend to the level of those 
who would lift them up!” 

What is the answer to the riddle? Such 
differences argue a divergence from the 
very root. Is the stock one and the same? 


THE 


TOLL 


Are China and Japan alike Mongolian? 
Or is China Mongolian, and is Japan— 
something else? The latter theory has been 
advanced and very persuasively supported. 
If, as many scientists and philosophers 
contend, the world of tomorrow will 
ruled by Slavs and Mongolians, how are 
we to reconcile the demise of Japan: 
Mr. Colcord shakes his head, just as he 
shakes his head over the riddle of Japane 
art. It is an inscrutable nation. We 
not understand. We are not so clever by 
half. Yet we foresee the end. 


TOLL 


E hear the cannon’s rumbling roar, 
The shriek of hurtling shell; 
We see through sickening blood and gore, 
The gaping jaws of hell— 
And out beyond it all, we see 
A bowed head on Calvary. 


We see the dead, cold as the clod, 
Where mighty armies stood, 

The blackened soil on which they trod, 
Encrusted with their blood; 

And out beyond the myriad dead 
The orphans cry—uncomforted. 


We see the streaming sunlight glance 
From forms of polished steel, 

We see the mighty lines advance, 
We see them stop and reel; 

And out where Death his watch doth keep, 
We hear a million widows weep. 


We see the yellow smoke arise, 
Where once great cities lay; 

We see a million staring eyes 
Blind to the ending day; 

We hear from out the bloodsoaked sod 
The groans of a repentant God. 


—Will D. Muse. 
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Pcoraans wee the 
World Court League 


by Myrle Wright 


HE World Court Congress held 

at Carnegie Hall was an event 

of special significance in 1916, 

while the war blaze was in full 

blast. The address by former President 
Taft was one of the most masterful presen- 
tations of the world-wide situation that 
appeared in public print. The address 

of Mr. John Hays Hammond, president of 
he World Court League, was a most com- 

prehensive discussion of the question at 
issue and the plans to 
perfect peace ideals. 
He insisted that all the 
world realized at the 
time declarations of 
war came thick and 
fast the inadequacy of 
existing international 
law to check the rav- 
ages of war fever. He 
called attention to the 
fact that diplomacy 

failed utterly, and that 
even an assured en- 
tente and the triple 
alliance could not pre- 
serve an equilibrium in 
the balance of power. 
He made an appeal for 
publicity, “the sunlight 
of God’s truth” in in- 
ternational relations, 
so that secret treaties 
will become veritably 
disreputable and take 
the nature of what 


JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 
President of the World Court League, whose 
address at the recent congress was an eloquent 

plea for the work of the league 


they virtually are, conspiracies against 
human welfare. Mr. Hammond’s closing 
words were of most eloquent appeal for 
the World’s Court League: 


America, because of her conspicuous advo- 
cacy of peace, her irreproachable neutrality, 
her commanding position in finance, industry 
and commerce, and, above all, because of 
her cosmopolitan population, comprising as 
it does such large number racially affiliated 
with all the warring nations, is pre-eminen ly 
the nation, the nation ordained by Provider:ce 

to lead in this greut 
movement for a World 
Court. 


A most convincing 
argument was pre- 
sented by Dr. John 
Wesley Hill, general 
secretary of the 
League: 


“The World Court,’ 
he declared, “is pro- 
posed as a breakwater 
against the horrors and 
barbarities of war. It is 
not offered as an abso- 
lute panacea. Perfection 
can only be reached by 
approximation. It is 
simply presented as the 
one practical plan for the 
reduction of the causes 
of war, and therefore its 
possibility. Such a plan 
is needed.” 


Some of the principal 
speakers were Miss 


Mabel Boardman, 
Judge William H. 
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Wadhams, General Leonard Wood, Talcott 
Williams, Senator Warren G. Harding and 
Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman. One of the 
addresses that elicited much interest was 
that of former Secretary of the Treasury, 


EMERSON McMILLIN 


Chairman of the executive committee of the World Court League, who wants an 
auxiliary league in every state 


Leslie M. Shaw. There are few speakers 
who get at the bottom of a proposition 
with language so clear and lucid as Secre- 
tary Shaw. Rev. John J. Burke, special 
representative of His Eminence, Cardinal 
John Farley, made an address of unusual 
moment at the closing session. 


WORLD COURT LEAGUE 


Among other noted speakers were 
Henry Clews, treasurer of the Le: 

Dr. James Brown Scott, the celebr 
authority on international law, Osca: 
Straus, member of President Roosev 
Cabinet, and 
mer Secretary 
War Jacob 
Dickinson; 
gether an array 
oratorical talen 
of nation-wid 
distinction. 

The last ever 
session was pre- 
sided over by M 
Emerson Mc Mi 
lin, whose tact 
diplomacy hand! 
the rough an: 
tempestuous dis- 
cussions threat- 
ened from t 
floor. He insist 
that the World’s 
Court League was 
a national organi- 
zation and should 
have an auxiliary 
league in every 
state in the Union; 
that with an or- 
ganization of this 
character and a 
membership of one 
million — possibly 
five times that 
number—free from 
political affiliations 
and all sectional 
prejudice, he felt 
that the future 
held out bright 
hopes for the work 
of the organiza- 
tion. There was 
something hearty 
and friendly in Mr. 
McMillin’s address that quite won even 
the few auditors not in harmony with the 
purpose of the League. 

At the last session Mrs. John Hays 
Hammond made an address full of stirring 
appeal as to what part woman was to play 
in the World Court. She said woman 
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had organized for social, civic and chari- 

table purposes, and why should she not 

organize in this one great work that en- 

compasses the welfare and happiness of 

all other organizations? ‘There was an 

enthusiastic outburst of applause when 
ached her climax: 


t the women of the world rise to the 
ization of the importance of their united 

t against war. 

‘omen are the moulders of public opinion 
and ideals. Women set the fashion in thought 
as well as in dress; and when their hands and 
hearts are united in the cause of construetive 
peace, their influence will be irresistible. 

Let us organize to abolish war. It is im- 
possible to humanize war. If differences 
between nations can be adjusted by arbitra- 
tion and not by resort to arms, then, in God's 
name, let us*stand for a World Court. 
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European nations were represented by 
M. Henri La Fontaine, President of the 
International Peace Bureau of Berne, 
Switzerland, central agency of all the peace 
societies of the world. He urged that no 
time be lost in establishing an international 
tribunal. “When war is over,” he said, 
“will we peace-makers be prepared to offer 
to the nations some practical scheme which 
can be adopted? The United States should 
take the lead in creating such a court. 
With the support of Great Britain, France 
and Germany, who many months ago 
announced that they were willing to create 
such a court why should they have 
changed their mind at this moment?” His 
appeal has the pathetic plea of one coming 
direct from war-ridden Europe. 





WOMEN 


WHO TOOK PROMINENT 


PART AT THE CONGRESS 








N commencement day at Albion 
College, Michigan, June 13, 
1860, a sweet girl graduate 
stood proud but timid, much 

as she does nowadays, on the rostrum of 

the college hall, and delivered herself of 
an essay entitled, ‘Why Tarry Ye by the 

Wayside?” Two hours after she had read 

it she established a precedent for feminine 

“grads” by marrying the man of her 

choice before an audience of classmates 

and faculty. The girl was Miss Lottie 

Pierce and the man was James C. Eslow 

of Albion. 

Mrs. Lottie Pierce Eslow has since 
“gone beyond,” but her manuscript, 
preserved after fifty-six years, is before 
us as we write. The distinctly idealistic 
and spiritualized point of view which 
pervaded graduation “efforts” in those 
days, as indeed they did a dozen or fifteen 
years ago, as compared with our present- 
day concrete and more prosaic effusions 
generally confined to a discussion of “‘cur- 
rent events,’ can be readily seen in these 
excerpts from the essay of Mrs. Eslow. 

After introducing her topic with a 
stanza as was customary in those days, 
the graduate asks: ‘Urged along as man- 
kind are by the flight of time, why is it 
that so many are inactive? Why are so 
many rank, untrodden weeds flourishing 
in Life’s great highway? Is it not because 
the travelers therein often tarry by the 
wayside, courting the airy form of unsub- 
stantial happiness to find at last, when 
life itself is perishing, naught but an empty 
bubble? . . . Why tarry ye by the way- 
side? Child of immortal genius! Unto 
thee a mighty power is given to fulfill a 
glorious mission. Be true to this precious 
gift and let no shining mirage tempt thy 
wandering feet into the common road with 
all its staining dust. 

“. . . Thou mayest sing of all earth’s 
beauties, yea, even scale the battlements 
of the invisible world. Thou mayest draw 
aside. the screen that hides the future or 
picture forth scenes from the distant past. 


An Essay of the Sixties 
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Thou mayest sing of the beauties « 


the 
new Jerusalem and win some erring n 


rtal 
from the slippery brink and lead a huinble 
suppliant to the mercy seat.’”’ It was very 
rare indeed when such graduation e:says 
failed to contain their measure of relivious 
advice; but let us continue with a few 


other paragraphs from this old-time sc!iool- 
girl’s document. 
She seeks always to inspire her hearers 


and asks again: “‘Why tarry ye by the 
wayside? Ye to whom it is given to search 
out the eternal laws which govern suns and 


systems. Thine is a pathway wherein 
each advancing step reveals new beauties 
and the lessons borne to thy heart from 
those distant worlds should be unhas':, 
yet unresting.”’ a 

To those individuzls -ho are afraid 
to try their wings i;-the ether of life’s 
vicissitudes she says: ... “Art thou 
afraid to enter her (Nature’s) great store- 
house and labor for the gems thou would’st 
possess? Afraid to search the untrodden 
field of science lest thy misguided steps - 
might never find the path which fames’ 
high temple? Afraid to plume thy un- 
fledged pinions for the loftier flight? 

“Ah! be thou strong and like the eagle 
spread a fearless wing. . . . It may not 
be thine to add one laurel leaf to the victor 
wreaths which deck the temple of immortal 
poetry, not thine to follow circling worlds 
in their fiery orbits, nor thine to penetrate 
the mysteries of nature’s laboratory, but 
shall ye tarry by the wayside because the 
highest cliff to which thy hopes aspire 
bears footmarks telling that some toiler 
has scaled it and passed higher still?” 

The sweet girl graduate’s exhortation 
to her classmates consists of the following 
energetic metaphor: “ ... Rouse the 
whole force of thy moral nature and risk 
one grapple with this mighty foe (weak- 
ness of heart). Dream no longer, for soon 
the night will come to which succeeds no 
morning. Thine is a holy trust, and the 
great arbiter of life and death will ask of 
thee the immortal souls of men.” 





A Dynamo in the Pulpit 


ot 


Mitchell Mannering 


O have known a man in the days 
of his youth; to have seen him 
develop from an unknown, lov- 
able, healthy, optimistic lad, not 

enjoying any special opportunities or giv- 
ing unusual promise, to the leader of the 
world in his particular field is to follow a 
life replete with inspirations and romance. 
When I first knew Billy Sunday he was a 
baseball player and a good one. He was 
the hero of the country boys because he 
had been promoted from an amateur team 
in Marshalltown, Iowa, to a place on a 
famous Chicago team. Perhaps the fact 
that “Pop” Anson, the man who first: rec- 
ognized Sunday’s genius as a baseball 
player, was from Marshalltown, had some- 
thing to do with the discovery of “Billy,” 
the ball-player, but the fact remains that 
he made good. 

After he became famous as an evangelist, 
the story of his life is familiar to millions, 
because he has established through his 
crusade direct and personal relationship 
with men unapproached in the annals of 
professional life. Laymen and scientists 
have endeavored to analyze the psychol- 
ogy of the swift-growing fame and power 
of Billy Sunday; editors and critics de- 
nominate him a “compelling” man, a 
“human document,” but they all leave off 
about where they began. He stands pre- 
eminent as the greatest evangelist of his 
time—America’s staunchest advocate of 
simple evangelistic Christianity—a sort of 
modern John the Baptist! The number of 
his conversions and people he has addressed 


excels the record of that Biblical figure, 
for over half a million people have been 
converted through his pleas. 

On one thing all must agree—William A. 
Sunday is an intense, sincere crusader, 
whose head has never been turned by his 
unparalleled successes; he ascribes all his 
power to the inspiration of the Master he 
serves rather than to himself. The trib- 
utes that have been paid him in all the 
papers of the country would have turned 
the head of a less extraordinary man, but 
no such thing for Billy. He has evaded the 
ego-mania that usually follows political 
and industrial triumphs. 

After having heard him, one begins to 
realize the power of the gatling-gun ver- 
nacular used on the spur of the moment 
with such potent effect. His intimate 
association with the great national game 
may account for the intense popularity 
he has attained. His meetings are not 
entertainments, for the scoffers remain to 
worship. A man who has heard Billy 
Sunday talk never makes “fun” of him, 
because the powerful sincerity of the man 
is unmistakable. You may disagree with 
him, but you simply must listen to him; 
listen with all your ears, with almost fever- 
ish anxiety. I have seen him after one 
of his wonderful appeals, lying in bed 
reading “Heart Throbs,” and thinking over 
his next sermon. Like a trained athlete, 
after each address he is rubbed down and 
bathed; then he rests. Thus this sprinter 
for the Lord keeps himself in the pink of 
physical condition, 
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His voice, with its peculiar huskiness, 
accentuated L-y the intensity of his delivery, 
is not attractive at first, but gradually its 
power grows 1s it developes soothing pathos 
of far-reaching and penetrating charm. 

The humble log cabin of two rooms with 
a fireplace of flagstones and chimney of 





REV. WILLIAM A. SUNDAY 


unbarked logs plastered with clay, where 
he was born, still stands in Story County, 
Iowa, near the city of Ames. His father 
died in the army one month after his 
birth. He was given the name “William 
Ashley,” although no one has understood 
why the middle name of “Ashley” was 
chosen. A delicate child, his life was often 
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despaired of, but the watchful mother 
nursed him through those trying days of 
early childhood to final health. 

His first labor consisted of riding a horse 
ahead of a reaper in the harvest field. For 
this he earned twenty-five cents a day, and 
his initial savings were invested in a crayon 
enlargement of a picture of 
his little half sister, who had 
been burned to death. He was 
just a real boy, yet, like so 
many other “embryo” great 


men, his tender years gave 
evidence of his subsequent 
career. Just think of a little 


lad of four years tramping 
out in the snow to say a 
prayer on his grandmother's 
grave—to repeat the prayer 
she had taught him! 

The struggle was hard in 
those days for the mother to 
keep the family together, and 
the two boys, William and 
his brother Edward, were sent 
to the Soldiers’ Orphans 
Home at Glenwood, Iowa. 
The description of that trip 
to the orphans’ home is per- 
haps the most pathetic chap- 
ter in his history. Later the 
boys went to the Davenport 
Soldiers’ Home, where even 
the revival meetings periodi 
cally held there seemed to 
have a prophetic attraction 
for “Billy” before he ever 
thought of becoming a reviv- 
alist himself. 

His grandfather and Gen- 
eral Grant were boys together, 
while his great-grandfather 
was with the intrepid “An 
thony Wayne,” the hero of 
Brandywine. 

After leaving the Soldiers’ 
Home, the boys returned to 
their grind on the farm. Hard work it was, 
and it did not appeal strongly to Billy. 
One day while carrying a neck yoke, it 
broke, and the boys were blamed unjustly 
for the accident. This was too much for 
the high-strung William, and he rebelled 
by going to Nevada, the county seat, and 
working in a hotel, where he met the 
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trains, carried grips, swept up and cleaned 
cuspidors for three dollars a week and his 
board and lodging. Ultimately he lost this 
place, but soon afterward found another 
with Colonel John Scott, former Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the state. The test came 
when he was told to scrub the cellar stairs 
he knew how, for he had learned to do it 
at the orphans’ home. He didn’t dodge 
this boyhood job, just as he has never 
since shirked doing anything that should 
be done. 
water he was janitor of the school build- 
ing, getting up at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing to start fourteen fires, keep them 
going, attend to the carrying of coal and 
the removal of ashes. During these years 
of hard manual labor, which might have 
afforded some modern child labor reformers 
a case worthy of 
their attention, 
he was winning 
foot races and 
other kindred 
sports, and gen- 
erally attracting 
the admiration of 
his chums at the 
high school in 
Nevada, Iowa. 

In Marshall- 
town, he was a 
member of the 
fire brigade and 
helped to capture 
prizes in some of 
the state tourna- 
ments. It was 
here that Billy 
began to play 
with the town 
baseball team 
which won the 
state champion- 
ship. Here it was 
also that “Pop” 
Anson discovered 
him. 

His first job in 
Marshalltown was 
in a furniture and 
undertaking es- 
tablishment.A 
story often related 
of his work here 
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describes young Sunday staining a chair 
while the foreman stood by watching him. 
Suddenly the latter jerked the brush out 
of his hand and said, ‘“‘What the are 
you doing it that way for? Can’t you do 
it this way?” 

“Not on your life,” said Billy. “If I 
could, I wouldn’t be working for you for 
three dollars a week.” 

This was the end of Billy as an under- 
taker, except in his future activities over 
the corpses of evil habits and the devil in 
general! 

The impressive thing in Sunday’s work 
is the development of his individuality. 
He is the same individual as an evangelist 
that he was as a ball-player. The intense 
earnestness of his nature strikes the flint 
and the sparks fly. Despite the fact that 
he was struck out 
the first thirteen 
times he played 
with Chicago, he 
was not discour- 
aged, for he was 
a good fielder and 
incomparable 
base-runner, 
having completed 
the circuit of the 
diamond in four- 
teen seconds, a 
record that has 
never been sur- 
passed. With a 
bulldog determi- 
nation to go 
through-with 
whatever he un- 
dertakes, this man 
has devoted him- 
self to the study 
of any and every- 
thing that can be 
made to bear on 
the forceful pres 
entation of reli- 
gious truth. So it 
was in another 
way with baseball. 

At a mission 
located at 100 
East Van Buren 
street in Chicago, 
many years ago, 
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Billy Sunday met Mrs. Clark, wife of 
Colonel Clark, the founder of the mission, 
and she mothered the boy who had been 
drifting little by little into wayward ways. 
Colonel Clark, the founder of the Pacific 
Garden Mission, was a former Chicago 
Board of Trade 
man, who became 
converted and 
afterward devoted 
the remainder of 
his life, six nights 
a week, to work 
at the mission. 

The story of 
Billy’s conversion 
can best be appre- 
ciated when told 
by William A. 
Sunday himself. 
It was soon after 
this portentous 
event that he met 
Miss HelenA. 
Thompson, after- 
wards Mrs. Sun- 
day, a member of 
Jefferson Park 
Presbyterian 
Church on the 
west side. It 
wasn’t long there- 
after that he be- 
came an active 
worker in this 
same church. It 
was here that he 
began making 
those marvelous 
prayers which 
possess all the 
charm and simple 
naiveté of a child’s earnest supplication. 
He just talks to the Almighty and prays 
as naturally as he preaches, without the 
slightest suggestion of histrionic tone, 
ritual, or style. 

He joined the Y. M. C. A., where he 
became enthusiastic over evangelistic work, 
but it was his baseball record that gave 
him his real distinction. Soon people 
began to hear about this young man 
Sunday. Thus in the course of time it 
was quite natural that Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman, the noted evangelist, should 
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take notice of the peppery Y. M. ©. A. 
worker, who was afterwards to be «sso- 
ciated with him in evangelistic work. It 
was with Dr. Chapman that Sunday 
received efficient training in the details 
which go to make up a successful «van- 
gelistic camp 
He learned hi 
arrange matiers 
and classify the 
many departments 
of revival labor. 
When Dr. Chap- 
man decided to 
retire from the 
evangelistic field, 
Billy Sunday found 
himself without 
occupation, for 
had given up base 
ball. Shortly aft 
ward, however. 
letter summoning 
him to Garner, 
Iowa, to conduct 
revival meetings, 
opened the way 
for future useful 
ness and renown. 
Billy Sunday has 
a clear gray eye 
a typical “eagle 
eye’’; in personal 
appearance he is 
slender, lithe and 
agile as a panther. 
While the audience 
is singing and pre- 
paring for the serv- 
ice, he stands for 
some moments 
looking intently 
over the throng, waiting until there is per- 
fect silence, for he demands absolute strict 
attention before starting to talk. Then 
this slender, nervous, well-dressed man 
begins to pull a folded handkerchief from 
his pocket; this is used not only for mop- 
ping the perspiration from his brow, but 
as a flag in moments of telling and eloquent 
gyrations and gymnastics which carry a 
message of their own. Apropos of this it 
is said that Sunday travels over a mile 
in every sermon, and over a hundred miles 
in every campaign, 
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MT. HOOD, BILLY SUNDAY'’S HOME AT WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 


Sunday calls this his “‘forty-thousand-dollar’’ house,which is the price some of his detractors claim he spent 
In reality, the cost of the cozy little home was very modest, being only about five thousand dollars. Here 
the evangelist comes to find the rest denied him while on one of his campaigns 


THE SUNDAY FAMILY 
inding, left to right) Helen (now Mrs, Mark P. Haines) and George. (Sitting, left to right) ‘‘Ma’’ Sunday, 
“Billy” Sunday, Paul and William 
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with these immense free-wil] 
offerings, Billy Sunday’s ¢en- 
erosity would shame many 
men who think thems: ves 
millionaire philanthropist 

He thinks little of the future 
as far as worldly possessions 
are concerned, and lives 
ply in a little home in Wit 
Indiana, that cost a few t 
sand dollars. The amount 
has been personally p 
amounting to some thirt 
forty thousand dollars for ea 
campaign, he frankly re 
nizes, but will not even p! 
his critics by telling just wh: 
he does with this money. 

In the early days he we 
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On warm nights, when he takes 
off his coat, the very muscles of 
his back and arms seem to talk. 
His past prowess on the diamond 
has contributed toward lending 
his every word a suitable action, 
all of which seems perfectly un- 
conscious. His gift of talking 
individually to “you,” though 
there may be twenty thousand and 
ninety-nine individuals under the 
tabernacle roof beside yourself, is 
one of his most powerful assets. 

‘Throughout his early revival 
campaigns, as indeed his recent 
ones, he has clung to the affection 
of the common people and never 
allowed himself to become de- 
tached therefrom. Since the ear- 
liest days he has never made any 
direct charge for his services, in- 
sisting that only after the meetings 
had been concluded and the work 
done would he take any offering, 
and then only of the “free-will’”’ 


variety on the last day. Even AT WINONA LAKE 





SUNDAY AS COUNTLESS THOUSANDS SEE HIM (A PULPIT POSE) 


HIS TABERNACLE IS ALWAYS CROWDED 
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“BILLY” AND “MA” SUNDAY 
out and put up the tents himself, and he 
has a Napoleonic way of inspiring and ani- 
mating others with his undaunted spirit. 

Sunday uses language that everybody 
understands, even if everybody doesn’t 
like it. It’s plain English, and when he 
describes a thing as “rotten,” he defies 
anybody to find a better word. He will 
preface a sermon, for instance, by shouting 
to the multitude: 

“Maybe you’ve heard that this collec- 
tion is forme. The man who told you that 
lied, and he knew he lied when he told 
you!” 

After a hasty luncheon, for he eats just 
as rapidly as he acts, he rushes to his three 
or four meetings as the case may be, always 
carrying with him his well-thumbed Bible. 
There are few men who seem to know 
people so well as Billy Sunday. He uses 
illustrations which suit them best and he 
makes his points plain. 

Books have been written containing his 


sermons, and the detai 
his life have been reco 
again and again; yet 
cannot «rasp Sunday ir 
gently until you know hi 
have heard him. 

His first Bible, for 
he paid thirty-five cent 
bought in St. Louis in 
and no amount of m: 
could now purchase it 
Billy Sunday. Whenev: 
signs his name, and it 
deed often, he writes b« 
“2 Tim. 2:15,” indicatin 


test which has been a | 
in his daily life: 


“Study to show thysel 
proved unto God, a wor 
that needeth not to be ash: 
rightly dividing the wor 
truth.” 

x * * 


The story of Billy Su: 
would not be complete wi 
out including “Ma” Sur 
the young bride who joi: 
him in his early religious v 
in Chicago. She is of S 
parentage, an earnest 
sincere religious worker 
business woman. 

The ‘Sunday organization”’ is on a bu 
ness basis. “Why,” exclaimed a leading 
business man of Baltimore, as he sat on 
the rostrum of the tabernacle one Sun- 
day night, watching the delegations from 
commercial institutions, manufactories, 
railroad and machine shops, department 
stores, etc., “‘it is a business education to 
come here and see this. I never dreamed 
there was so much in Baltimore!” 

In fact, it’s impossible to attend the 
Sunday meetings and not find oneself 
educated, informed, instructed in many 
things, under the hand of a master work- 
man who thoroughly knows his business 

There is “Rody” with his trombone, 
Miss Miller who has charge of the business 
women’s work, and fourteen or fifteen other 
people all living together in one house, 
family fashion! While in Baltimore, the 
entire Sunday party occupied a house in 
an exclusive section at 13 Mt. Vernon Place, 
near the monument. 
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identally, Billy Sunday believes in 
giving himself and those who work with 
him the best that can be secured, feeling 
that everything depends upon conserving 
and rightly using God-given abilities and 
iaries. His great sermon on “‘booze”’ 


een one of the most powerful tem- 

ce lectures delivered. since the days 

in B. Gough 
* 


* * 

e tabernacle, which is well, though 
simply constructed, is a ‘‘one-floor’’ propo- 
sition throughout. At first glance one 
would say it is some sort of railroad depot 
or shed, but it is too low along the eaves 
for that, not more than seven or eight feet 
high, rising to some thirty or more feet 
in the center. A singular looking struc- 
ture; some thirty doors in its sides; win- 
dows placed dormer fashion in the roof; 
the floor carpeted with sawdust. Its di- 
mensions appear roughly to be about four 
hundred feet by two hundred 
and fifty. Constantly guarded 
by a small army of ushers, po- 
licemen and firemen, there is 
a fire house attached to every 
Sunday tabernacle—it is prac- 
tically impervious to confla- 
gration or panic. Neither is 
known to have ever occurred 
in a building used by the 
evangelist for his meetings. 
Every tabernacle built for 
has a plenitude of 
and the largest of his 
revival sheds ever erected 
the one in Philadelphia—was 
capable of emptying its 
twenty-three thousand souls 
into the streets within eight 
minutes. 

When you find yourself 
inside the great barnlike 
structure, you behold the 
largest room you ever. saw, 
brilliantly lighted and cheer- 
ful, for Billy, Sunday doesn’t 
believe in holding a revival 
where people cannot see to 
read the hymns, and besides, 
his big, harmonious choir 
wouldn’t stand for it. 

In front of the choir gallery 
holding three thousand people 


Sunday 
exits, 
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or more, is a high platform with the pulpit 
well stapled down, and a chair near at 
hand. There is no rail to the platform, 
Across this the evangelist will often take a 
running jump from the chair to the top of 
the pulpit, with the agility and grace of an 
acrobat. He is the personification of intel- 
ligent, well-chosen activity, for every leap 
has its significance, and every bound its 
peculiar meaning. A tremendously earnest 
man he is, and one wonders how he can 
endure the nerve-racking performance day 
after day. 

At the very beginning of the services, 
he stirs up pastors, church members, and 
myriads of people before him; the first 
thing they know they are all “rooting” 
for Sunday as for a star pitcher who has 
“shut out” the opposing nine. Substitute 
the devil for the opposing nine and the 
simile is complete. He does not drive or 
lash or row; he just goes ahead and by his 
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SUNDAY 


IN THE MIDST OF HIS TALK 
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HOMER RODEHEAVER, “RODY,” THE CHORISTER OF THE MEETINGS 


example makes a man feel like a “piker” 
if he is not doing anything for the work 
and lending his influence for the common 
good. 

The evangelist will stand at his desk, 
grasping it with both hands, his hard, 
lean jaw raised and slightly projecting, his 
eyes sweeping over the audience. Sud- 
denly, like a shot, he announces his text, 
and without a second’s pause launches 
right into the middle of the stream, 
speaking rapidly and with unusual empha- 
sis. From the very first utterance, the 
audience is caught, held, swayed, swept, 
stirred, magnetized, startled, surprised, 
enthralled. Gradually the conviction grows 
that you are listening to the greatest nat- 
ural preacher in the world. Judged by the 
effects, there was never anything like it. 

No other man, no combination of men 
has ever succeeded in holding such vast 
audiences two and three times daily for 
weeks atatime. The refined and educated, 
the unlettered and lowly, alike seek his 
voice. “You don’t have to appoint a 
committee to find out what I mean,” said 
Billy to a wife anxious to know if he talked 
plainly to erring husbands. 

Endowed with 4 physical endurance 
almost superhuman, intense in his delivery, 
apt in illustration, rippling with humor, 
ightning-like in repartee, keen as a 


Damascus blade, simple and clear in exe- 
gesis of Scripture, overwhelming in invec 
tive, fiery in sarcasm to a remarkable degree, 
sympathetic and heart-touching, a living, 
breathing avalanche in attacking evil, he 
stands in a class alone. 

It is no wonder that under such influence 
“trail hitters” clog the aisles of the taber- 
nacle to sign their cards and to signify 
their church preferences, which they pre- 
face by shaking the hand of the little 
evangelist and receiving his invariable 
“God bless you!” 

When these cards are signed, they are 
turned over to the respective pastors of 
the churches indicated thereon 
preferences of the “‘trail hitters.’’ In the 
year following Sunday’s campaign in 
Wichita, Kansas, nine hundred men and 
boys were reported converted, and now, 
after four years have passed, over fifty 
thousand people have reported. 

* * * 

No preacher in a generation has so com- 
pletely captured the newspapers of the 
country. Sparingly at first, the support 
of the press was later given ungrudgingly to 
Sunday, until now they find it is front 
page material sure enough. Sunday papers 
in Baltimore contained six and eight pages 
of “Sunday stuff.” 

His epigrams and the “Sunday sayings” 


as the 
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are in themselvés classics of simplicity. 
The touching relations between Mr. 
Sunday and his mother, still living, are 
the power-founts of his masterful elucida- 
tion of “Motherhood,” a sermon which 
stands among his best. His intense and 
almost passionate love fo: his mother is a 
byword in American homes today, and he 
never feels that a triumph on the platform 
is complete unless his wife is near at hand 
to share the honors. 

When I saw him in Paterson, he was 
presented with tributes from various 
organizations. Flowers and other indica- 
tions of tender and affectionate regard 
given went always to “Ma,” never to 
“Billy.” 

le has made aeroplane trips with Glenn 
Curtiss, has traveled widely, and is other- 
wise so intensely human that there remain 
none of the customary charges of appalling 
or repelling dignity characteristic of the 
sour-faced religionist, that can be made 
against him. He is not a good sleeper, 


but never seems to feel fatigue, and unlike 
Dwight L. Moody, who did his work de- 
liberately, Sunday is always on the run. 

“When I first began to preach,” explains 


Sunday, “I diagnosed the difficulties and 
sins of the people as existing 
in the gray matter. I figured 
that they were all from Mis- 
souri, and that I had to show 
thm. You ought to have 
heard the sermon that I got 
up. My, but it was a hummer! 
I had stacks of encyclopedias 
scattered around me, and all 
the reference books I could lay 
my hands on. There were 
words in that sermon that 
would have made the jaws of 
a Greek professor squeak for a 
week. When I sprung it on the 
poor people it went off like a 
firecracker that had busted in 
the middle. 

“T figured that the Lord had 
got it doped out all wrong, and 
that I was going to hand the 
goods to the sinful old world 
that would bring it right down 
on its knees. I went after the 
devils of this thing and the 
devils of that thing, and yet 
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nothing happened. Then I loaded my old 
muzzle-loading gospel gun with ipecac, but- 
termilk, rough on rats, rock salt and 
whatever else came handy, and the gang 
has been ducking and the feathers flying 
ever since. But I was wrong; it was the 
heart and not the gray matter that was 
wrong. I didn’t hit the ball at all until I 
found that out.” 

In these strenuous years Billy Sunday 
has learned, by hard knocks and experi- 
ence, how to preach and to carry the 
message. “I’ve been a preacher a good 
many years now, and I like it,” said he. 
“T love it as I love nothing else. I wouldn’t 
leave it for any amount of money, and 
while I am about it, I believe in preaching 
so that people can understand me. Paul 
said he would rather speak five words 
that were understood than ten thousand 
in an unknown tongue, and that hits me. 
I want people to know what I mean, and 
that is why I try to get down to where they 
live. What do I care if some juff-eyed, 
dainty, little dibbly-dibbly goes tibbly- 
tibbly around because I use plain Anglo- 
Saxon words?” 

When I stepped off the train at Balti- 
more, even the policeman in the street 
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knew just where Billy Sunday lived, and 
there is always a policeman at his door 
guarding his house, for he must be protected 
from cranks and enemies. When he travels 
to and from the meetings, a veritable 
chorus of “There he goes!” ‘“There’s 
Billy!” greets him on every hand, not the 


REV. WILLIAM A. SUNDAY 
As he appears when delivering scathing denunciation 
upon the evils of the day. His gestures drive home 
with telling effect the truths he utters 


least among these “rooters” and “trail 
hitters” being these guardians of the law. 

Billy Sunday is fastidious in his clothes 
—they must fit just right. His wardrobe 
contains quite a number of suits without 
a crease.g He never wears a frock coat, 
but affects plain business dress, with 
immaculate linen and neat ties. He be- 
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lieves in dressing well and just as « 
people would want to dress. Of very s 
tive and quiet nature, he never seen 
miss a word when anyone is talkin 
him. Quick and alert, he has a keen ; 

of humor, but even in his baseball days 
had a strong aversion for anything 
was not clean and wholesome. 

The economic phase of Billy Sunday 
meetings can never be fully compute 
In Baltimore there was a Congress 
who rose to pay tribute to Sunday; 
supporters come from all walks of 
Many of them are the so-called 
people,” intellectual people who rea 
that there are some things that supers: 
business, intellect and genius. Billy Sun- 
day is simply a living exponent of democ- 
racy in religious work, and accordingly 
draws the democracy to him. He | 
consecrated life and ambition to his w 
and thinks of nothing else but just doing 
and doing it well. 

Telling words significant of the man’s 
work were those of a Unitarian minister 
who said to a gathering of those of his 
church on returning from a visit to the 
evangelist’s tabernacle, “Billy Sunday does 
more good in a week than the whole bunch 
of you have accomplished in a lifetime!”’ 

* * * 

Every summer Billy visits his mother 
at her ranch in the Hood River Valley 
in Oregon. In his travels over the country 
he has been able to renew and find friend- 
ships of the strongest and most influential 
character. If he continues as he has 
begun, he will cause self-centered Boston 
and even New York—the modern Sodom 
and Gomorrah—to capitulate and come 
to an awakening such as they have never 
before experienced. He has already 
achieved a more enduring power and influ- 
ence than even some who have been ele- 
vated to the Presidency of the United 
States. His entire life has been one unre- 
mitting and unreserved service for others, 
and his vast influence is undoubtedly the 
result of his unselfishness. 

He has been told by doctors and special- 
ists that he should slacken his pace, but 
he continues to plan for campaign after 
campaign, asking no greater boon than to 
do his work to his last breath. He repre- 
sents in evangelistic work a concentration 
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EVEN THE RAIN DOESN'T KEEP THE PEOPLE AWAY 
er Sunday holds h’s meetings, great throngs gather to hear him deliver one of his soul-stirring sermons, 
t matters little what the weather is. Neither snow nor rain can appreciably diminish the size of his audiences 


FIRST BIBLE OWNED BY WILLIAM A. SUNDAY 
ought for thirty-five cents at a second-hand bookstore in St. Louis. From the beginning of his religious life 
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AT BALTIMORE 
Billy Sunday enjoying a chat with Governor 
Harrington of Maryland 


of power through a cohesive, businesslike, 
efficient organization that fits him to 
command armies as well as battalions and 
brigades. 

Obstacles and handicaps seem only to 
generate more power within this little 
wiry human dynamo. Frank and honest 
in all things, he speaks and acts as nature 
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prompts, without artificiality or bombast; 
at all times just plain Billy Sunday, 
whom even the honorary degree of D.D. 
that was given him at Westminster College 
couldn’t spoil. 

It is said that he coins about fifteen new 
words in every campaign. If he does not 
find a word that just suits him, he makes 
one for himself, and you may be sure the 
people understand him and the words 
also! His gestures are not in graceful 
Delsartean curves; he gesticulates with his 
feet as well as with his hands, and yet 
there is no thought of his gymnastics or 
his feet, or his hands, or himself; just of 
the message he delivers, warm and quiver- 
ing with the intensity of a soul secking 
souls. 

The average human being finds himself 
for the nonce lifted above mundane things 
that heretofore held attachment for him 
as living, vital perquisites of life and 
pleasure, into a consciousness of higher 
things in which he perceives aspirations 
within himself never dreamed of before. 
The floodtides of memory are awakened 
by vivid, flashing pictures, and the swift- 
flying sentences seem to make the very 
truth stand out on end. 

You could not call him angelic; he just 
goes after things like a real human being. 
As he says himself, his greatest foe is his 
temper. To keep it leashed and under 
control is ever his desire. But what would 
Billy Sunday be without those manifes- 
tations of fiery righteousness that flare 
up at the opportune time to catch the 
laggard soul? 


There are those to whom a sense of religion has come in storm and 
tempest; there are those whom it has summoned amid scenes of revelry 
and idle vanity; there are those, too, who have heard its “still, small 


voice” amid rural leisure and placid retirement. 


But perhaps the 


knowledge which causeth not to err is most frequently impressed upon 
the mind during the season of affliction.—Walter Scott. 














The Bread We Eat 


Story of the Grain of Wheat in Its Transition from the Western Fields to the 
Family Table 


by W.C. Jenkins 


HE story of a grain of wheat has 

always been one of absorbing 

interest. It is particularly inter- 

esting at the present time since 

last year’s crop, amounting to 1,011,505,000 
bushels, was the largest in the history of 
the United States, and no other country 
ever produced such a crop in a single year. 
There are other interesting features 
concerning wheat, however, that incite 
wonder and admiration besides the mar- 
velous yield of 1915. The vastly improved 
methods of growing and harvesting the 
grain; the wonderful inventions that have 
improved the process of milling, and finally, 
the remarkable accomplishments in the 
science of baking are matters that future 
generations will 
acknowledge as being 
among the greatest 
achievements of twen- 
tieth century genius. 
To properly tell the 
story of wheat and 
the great development 
in milling and baking, 
from the rude systems 
of ancient times to the 
present fine mechani- 
cal methods, would re- 
quire volumes. Such 
a story would be full 
of finteresting inci- 
dents, for it would be 
punctuated with its 
own romances and its 
own tragedies. The 
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PREPARING THE GROUND 
With an oil-pull tractor, from twelve to twenty- 
five acres can be plowed in a ten-hour day 


milling of wheat and the baking of bread 
has often affected the policies of nations. 
It has frequently had a bearing upon 
important political events, and great 
industrial battles have been fought by men 
engaged in these industries. The present 
degree of development reflects the results 
of man’s endeavors toward industrial 
perfection, while the expansion of wheat- 
growing areas brought with it the extension 
of civilization into new regions and the 
utilization of vast tracts of land that not 
long ago were supposed to be absolutely 
worthless. 

With wheat in the vanguard, we have 
seen the march of the pioneer into the 
great West, always accompanied by a 
larger expanse of agri- 
cultural areas; we have 
seen the birth of a new 
nation ready and eager 
to feed an older world, 
and we have witnessed 
the development of 
vast systems of rail- 
way and steamship 
transportation facili- 
ties in response to the 
ever increasing de- 
mand for wheat and 
the enduring need of 
bread. In our western 
fields we have seen 
wheat crops of un- 
paralleled magnitude 
and quality, which 
had been planted and 
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harvested by machinery of marvelous 
ingenuity, and as a result we see today 
gigantic mills grinding day and night, 
turning out a product of surpassing color 
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DISCING 
The oil-pull will pull as many discs as the farmer 
can turn around with 


and quality, purified of all deleterious or 
unclean substances, and which for purity 
and strength-producing qualities has never 
been equalled since the dawn of history. 


The changes have been so rapid that what 
was yesterday a western wilderness, today 
is a waving field of grain; and wherever 
wheat-growing hag been introduced it has 
taken civilization, law and order with it. 
The wheat crop of the United States 
in 1915 represented about one-fourth the 
world’s production for the year. The total 
area of sixty million acres was equivalent 
to the combined total area of six New 
England States, plus New York and 
Pennsylvania. Much of the vast wheat- 
raising territory is being cultivated today 
by men who only a few years ago were 
citizens of foreign nations. What a far 
cry it must seem to these erstwhile subjects 
of European monarchs to find themselves 
transplanted from conditions of compara- 
tive oppression, of feudal servitude and 
burdensome taxation, to the great wheat 
fields of the Northwest; to be removed 
from the small tenement holdings of their 
former home to the rich prairies of their 
adopted country, where they are the 
proprietors instead of the tillers only, and 
where in lieu of a few poor acres, they pos- 
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sess a homestead of magnificent pr 
tions. Hard-working people are 
northwestern wheat raisers. Rising b: 
sunrise and laboring until dark, the 
not shun work and their labor bring 
due reward in remunerative crops 
valuable herds. 

We seldom give a thought to pos 
crop failures in the vast wheat-gro. 
regions; and yet history furnishes us 
many instances where crop. short 
carried with them desolation and des; 
The great Russian famine of 1891-2 
an object lesson to mankind throug] 
the world. This famine was unparall 
both in severity and extent, and was 
result of crop failures affecting more or | 
eighteen governments extending from Per 
in the northwest, to Orel in the cer 
west, and comprising some of the best 
most productive districts of the empire 
The crop failures were due largely 
unfavorable weather; still in cases wl 
farming was conducted upon the n 
approved plan and modern machinery v 
utilized, fair crops were produced in spite 
of the weather. Nevertheless, civilizatio 
was shocked to find that in the nineteen! 
century a famine exceeding in its horror 
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SEEDING 
A great many farmers hitch their plows, discs, 
packers, harrows and drills behind the tractor at 
the same time and put the crop in at one trip] 
over the land 


any of those mentioned in medizval his- 
tory could occur, especially in a land 
renowned for the fertility of its soil. Dur- 
ing its existence the peasantry in the 
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ted provinces endured horrors which 
jen can describe. The famine and its 
effects left Russia in an exhausted 
lition. 
he plague of locusts has ever threat- 
wheat growers from early Biblical 
There have been times when even 
own great Northwest lay face to face 
devastation as a consequence of the 
hopper pests, and the people, as in 
olden times, sought deliverance from 
Unseen Power. It is a curious historic 


that the governor of Minnesota ap- 
pointed April 26, 1877, as a day of fasting 
and prayer, and urged the people, in the 
low of the grasshopper crisis, to humbly 
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A COMMON SIGHT ON THE BIG 
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the same time a story of transportation 
to market, the story of a sack of flour and 
the story of a loaf of bread. Wheat is 
flour, and flour-is bread, and bread is and 
has been man’s constant mainstay and 
support from time immemorial. Food for 
the stomach takes precedence among man’s 
many demands, and bread has been the 
cry of the needy since the beginning of 
history. In a grain of wheat we_ find 
Nature’s response to her children asking 
for food. 

The transportation of wheat requires 
four divisions: from the farm to the local 
market; thence to the primary market; 
from the primary market to the seaboard, 


WESTERN WHEAT FIELDS 


e eight-four grain binders, drawn by a large kerosene-burning tractor can harvest one hundred acres per day 


cutting a swath of grain forty feet wide. 


invoke the help of the Hand which alone 
could stay the devastation of growing crops. 
Business houses were closed, and Protes- 
tant and Catholic walked soberly to church 
where they fervently prayed for help. 
The following day the sun shone with 
extraordinary warmth, millions upon mil- 
lions of grasshoppers were hatched, and 
the surface of the ground seemed alive 
with the insect enemies. Then came a 
sudden change in the weather, accom- 
panied by a severe frost, and the earth was 
frozen with the hatched and unhatched 
grasshoppers. The wheat crop was saved, 
and there has been no grasshopper plague 
in the. Northwest worth recording since 
that time. 

The story of wheat growing must be at 


It is not an uncommon sight in the big western wheat fields 


and from the seaboard to the foreign 
market. 

In transporting wheat from the farm to 
the local market, animal power is almost 
universally used. In Egypt and India it 
is generally conveyed on the back of a 
camel; in Argentina by the two-wheeled 
oxcart; in the eastern states by the two- 
horse wagon; in North Dakota, the 
Canadian Northwest, and the Pacific 
Coast, by the traction engines and four- 
horse grain tanks. 

The great railway centers into which the 
wheat is concentrated after it leaves the 
farm are known as primary grain mar- 
kets. The largest of these markets are 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior, 
and St. Louis. From each of these markets 
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radiates a fan-shaped network of railway 
lines, and as many as twenty-five grain- 
carrying lines enter a single city. Chicago 
is the greatest primary grain center in the 


4 
Courtesy, Rumely Products Company 


THRESHING 


A familiar scene in the Northwest wheat fields 


world, but on account of the great quantity 
of flour manufactured at Minneapolis, 
that city stands pre-eminent in the wheat 
market. Buffalo is a great point of interior 
concentration for the purpose of forwarding 
to Atlantic seaports. 

Thirty years ago 1,020 tons net weight 
was the best load of grain that could be 
hauled in one train in the United States. 
Today nearly four times this weight is 
carried in a single train containing from 
fifty to seventy-five cars. On the whole, 
transportation service for wheat has im 
proved vastly during the past thirty years. 
while its cost has been enormously reduced 
during the same period. 

The unit of accumulation at the local 
markets is the wagon load. The unit of 
railway shipments is the car load. The 
shortest time that the wheat can be stored 
in the local market is until enough of one 
kind has accumulated to fill a car, but for 
various reasons the wheat may be stored 
at the local markets for a longer period. 
When the buyer lacks better facilities, the 
wheat is often transferred directly from 
the wagon to the car by means of manual 
labor. The most usual method, however, 
is by means of the elevator. 

The elevator is the most important 
factor in the wheat industry. Its chief 
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functions are storage, cleaning, dr 
and gathering wheat. There are t! 
types of elevators found at the. local 1 
kets: those provided and owned by the 
farmer himself; those owned by local 
grain dealers, and those controlled by ihe 
grain buyers located at the primary mar- 
kets. Hundreds of elevators along 
railroads which extend into the grain t: 
tory are controlled by what are called 
elevator companies. 

The rigid system of grain inspection 
grading maintained by various states 
trade organizations, not only simplifies 
and facilitates the movement of wheat to a 
surprising extent, but it also tends to 
minimize fraud in the grain trade. 
system is generally as follows: One man 
records the number of the cars and takes 
note whether their seals have been tam 
pered with; another man breaks the seals 
and opens the doors, and the third man is 
the wheat expert. The latter is a man with 
keen and long experience. He examines 
the wheat and looks for foreign matter 
and smut. 

Practically the entire process of produc- 
ing wheat flour, including the raising, 
harvesting, threshing and milling of the 
wheat, may be accomplished by machinery. 


Courtesy, Rumely Products Company 
HARVESTING WHEAT 
The oil-pull tractor is pulling two binders; some- 
times half a dozen binders are attached to the 
tractor 


Of the machinery used on a large wheat 
farm, the plough stands at one end and 
the elevator at the other. All agricultural 
implements are guided by levers; the 
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Small farm tractor hauling the crop to market, that is, to elevator or railway 


hermen are only assistants to a 
ichine which delivers the grain into a 
k or tank; those who unload the wheat 
from the grain wagons simply loose a bolt; 
se who raise the wheat into bins merely 
‘ss buttons, and those who load it into 
or ships have but to pull a lever. 
lhe climax of development in the white 
bread era has been the great modern flour 
manufacturing plants of today, each em- 
ploying hundreds of skilled millers and 
equipped with every mechanical device 
which can contribute to the quality of 
the product or the cheapness of operation. 
These great flour mills present a strange 
contrast to the fitful wind and water mills, 
with their meager equipment and primitive 
operating methods 


it has a commercial importance above that 
of any other industry. Were it not for the 
miller, the work of the grain raiser would 
be useless, for the ultimate value of a crop 
lies in the worth of the wheat to the miller 
when he has transformed it into flour. 

Primeval man reduced grain to flour 
by means of a handstone, and for four 
thousand years this process was the only 
form in use. Aboriginals in all countries 
use this simple process of milling today. 
When the grinding was purely a domestic 
occupation, the woman of the household 
was both miller and baker. Slowly milling 
became a distinct trade, and the millers 
ceased to be bakers. 

At the end of the eighteenth century 





which were in effect 
during the black 
bread age. Never- 
theless, we have a 
veneration for the 
old flour mill, for it 
has often admirably 
served the painter, 
the song writer and 
the poet. A favorite 
theme of writers of 
all ages has been the 
miller and his mill, 
and although the 
modern mill is not 
distinguished for its 
picturesque associa- 
tions, in.many cities 


Courtesy, Joseph Baker, Lid. : 
AN EARLY ROMAN 


were doing a thriving 
business. The wheat 
was cleaned by a 
machine consisting 
of a pair of cylin- 
ders, or screens, and 
a blast of air. The 
grinding stones were 
flat and round, and 
were scientifically 
furrowed. They ran 
close together, so 
that when the wheat 
passed through them 
the greatest amount 
of flour might be 
produced. Rolls 
succeeded the mill- 


water and windmills 


OVEN 
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AN OLD STYLE OVEN IN USE THROUGHOUT 
EUROPE 1N THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 


stones in all the important mills in the 
United States and Canada, and soon be- 
came the standard for new and modern 
mills the world over. The millstone had 
served its allotted time in progressive sec- 
tions, and was retired with high honors and 
pleasant memories. It is now hopelessly 
obsolete except in remote districts. 

A peculiar fact in the milling industry 
is that today every type of mill known in 
the history of the trade can still be found 
in active operation in some quarter of the 
globe. Some Indian tribes in America 
crush grain in prehistoric fashion. The 
saddle-stone method used in the time of 
Abraham is still doing business in Africa; 
the pestle and mortar may be seen in the 
Transvaal; the quern may be found in 
Europe and Asia, and water-mills, tide- 
mills, wind-mills, tripot-mills, post-mills, 
tower-mills, mills operated by steam and 
electricity, stone-mills and roller-mills are 
all contributing in their own particular 
way to supply the world with flour so that 
man may obtain the bread which is so 
essential in life. 

The progressive system of milling as it 
is exemplified in Minneapolis and other 
cities of this country today is really a new 
industry, because it has been created since 
the introduction of new process milling, 
which began about fifty years ago. The 
present race of merchant millers are as 
distinctively different from the typical 
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grist miller of the mill-stone period as 
the mill-stone miller from the slave mi 
whose crude appliances have been dis: 
ered in the ruins of Pompeii. 

The twentieth century mill is a la 
manufactory of flour, with great capac 
employing many operatives and mana 
by men who may know but little of 
mechanical details, but who thoroug 
understand the methods of selling. | 
science of milling is exact and methodi 
and the final result is that the people 
receiving the best, the purest and most 
nutritious flour in the world’s history. 

While the agriculturists have sowed a 
reaped, and the millers have kept pace wit! 
the progress of wheat-growing, the final a: 
crowning success has been the improv: 
methods of bread-making which have bee: 
introduced during recent years. The story 
of the baking of bread is perhaps the m« 
interesting. Its modernity brings the 
writer up to the present hour, to the wor 
derful development of the largest baking 
corporation in the world. 

“T am telling the story of a grain of 
wheat in its transit from the great wheat 
fields of the Northwest until it reaches the 
family table in the form of bread,” | 
informed George S. Ward, president of 
the Ward Baking Company. I stated 


yn 





that I had traced it to the bakery and would 
like to know the mysteries it encounters 
while in that institution. 

Mr. Ward cheerfully offered to render 


wie i 
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GERMAN BAKE SHOP OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
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assistance in my investigations that 

was in his power. He told me the story 

of the development of the industry, and 

of the difficulties which every baking 

company encounters. He gave me a cor- 

lial invitation to visit his plant, and to 
: as many questions as I desired. 

Right here it may be stated that indus- 

| achievements in a country like the 

United States, where every man labors 

for his own individual comfort, and not 

r the glory of the state, or the ambitions 

1 monarch, offer the best evidences of 
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significance. The immense baking estab- 
lishments conducted by the Ward Baking 
Company are an example, since within 
recent years they have risen like enchant- 
ment, telling of new times, new tastes, and 
new habits, and evidencing genuine en- 
thusiasm and sincere devotion to a cause. 

From conversation with Mr. Ward and 
historical matter supplied by the firm, I 
learned that baking is one of the oldest 
of earth’s arts, and that its immense an- 
tiquity is only equaled by the art of tan- 
ning skins and the burning of pottery. 























purtesy, Joseph Baker, Ltd. 


PART OF THE RUINS OF POMPEII 





Showing corn-grinding mills and oven in general use among the Romans 


the prosperity, the intelligence, and the 
general taste of the people. It is in the 
development of enterprises, and not in 
military splendor that we must look for 
the true indication of national greatness. 
In many lines of industry this country can 
boast of notable achievements, and in no 
line of endeavor has there been more real 
progress than in the manufacture of bread 
ind other food products. Achievements 
in the art of baking have been so stupen- 
dous and so beneficial to the human race 
that the mind fails to grasp their full 


Its importance in civilization was recog- 
nized among the earliest races, for in 
Deut. xxiv:6 it is declared: “No man 
shall take the nether or the upper millstone 
to pledge: for he taketh a man’s life to 
pledge.’”’ Such were the sentiments of the 
ancient law-givers regarding the universal 
and enduring need of bread. : 

Like the history of most arts of ancient 
origin, that of early baking is very obscure, 
and is based entirely on tradition. The 
earliest methods of which we have any 
knowledge consisted in soaking the grains 
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until they had become swollen, then sub- 
jecting them to pressure, afterwards dry- 
ing them into cakes by natural or artificial 
heat. This method was subsequently 
improved by crushing the grains in a 
mortar before moistening. 

The Passover cakes of the Israelites 
were said to have been baked in this 
manner. These cakes were round, about 
four or five inches in diameter, and one 
and one-half inches in height. They were 
made of crushed grains of corn, with an 
admixture of barley and were baked by 
being placed on hot stones covered with 
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OLD ROMAN PEEL OVEN, POMPEII, 
This oven is in a remarkably good state of preservation, and the baking 
chamber and firing hole may be clearly seen 


ashes. This product was known as un- 
leavened bread. that is, no fermentation had 
taken place before the bread was baked 

It was a long time before man learned 
how to make risen or leavened bread. 
When he began to use yeast is not known, 
but the general belief is that it was first 
an accident. Either the hands of the 
mixer or the winds may have conveyed 
yeast plants into some dough, and instead 
of a flat cake, a risen loaf was baked. 
After it was discovered that bread could 
be made to raise by the action of yeast, 
a little lump of dough was put aside in a 
warm place as leaven for the next loaves. 

The Egyptians are said to be the first 
people to use leaven, but the leaven used 
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was of the simplest kind, simply a sponge 
of dough made from flour and water, and 
allowed to stand until a spontaneou 
mentation took place. The Egyptians not 
only used leaven, but they also baked 
many varieties of cakes flavored with 
aromatic ingredients. 

Several kinds of grain and other edilile 
substances have been used in the m 
facture of bread. Wheat, barley, o 
corn, rye, millet, besides nuts and roots, 
have and are still being used. In the 
Middle Ages many private houses had not 
only their own baking ovens, but their 
own mills, and whate\ 
grains were made into 
bread were ground in 
homes. In those d 
bread was not baked 
every day, nor ev 
week. It is stated th 
among the poorer class: 
it was baked twice a 
year, and had to be broken 
with axes and soaked for 
several hours before 
could be eaten. 

There have always been 
bakers, yet from the bi 
ginning of time bread h: 
been baked in the hom 
and until recent year 
such work has been pat 
ticularly and definitely 
regarded as a vocationa 
duty of women. Probably 
in no other utility ha 
there been a longer or 
more persistent conflict in the way of 
competition than that between the hom: 
made and the baker’s loaf of bread. 

From the earliest to the latest times this 
conflict has been carried on with unremit 
ting vigor, and for the first time in all 
history the baker’s loaf has, within the 
past decade, asserted its supremacy and 
gained the victory in the progressiv 
metropolitan cities of the world. This is 
particularly true in New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Boston, Pittsburg, and other 
cities where the Ward Baking Company 
has established bakeries. 

The philosophy of baking, it seems, is 
understood by but few housewives. The 
majority of women follow the same 
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PRIMITIVE OVEN IN RURAL QUEBEC 


process as was employed by their mothers, 
and they have no scientific knowledge of 
the causes which produce the effects. They 
know little of the reciprocal relations of the 
various ingredients that compose good 
bread, and success or failure in baking is 
usually ascribed to good or bad luck. In 
many homes the good housewife has given 
up the struggle, and the work has been 
turned over to a domestic, who had boldly 
asserted she was a good cook and could 
bake splendid bread. But alas! matters 
have often been worse instead of better, 
the heavy, unawakened brain of 
the domestic knowing as much 
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The traditional idea of woman regard- 
ing the bakery has been that of a dark, 
low-ceilinged, germ-laden room, in which 
men who never indulge in ablution, swelter 
among the flour and dough, pawing over 
a substance adulterated with alum, and 
finally creating a product that illy com- 
pared with the nutritious and cleanly 
food which had been manufactured in the 
home. Whatever might have been the 
fact in former ages, nothing is farther 
from the truth today, for in no other indus- 
try has science and intelligent application 
made greater strides in the direction of 
human advantage during recent years than 
in the art of bread-making. Compared 
with the loaf of our grandfathers, modern 
baker’s bread is a positive delight. The 
old-fashioned loaf had more holes than 
bread, and what was once a tasteless, indi- 
gestible mass has been displaced by a food 
substance which in color, texture, flavor 
and nutritious qualities has never been 
equalled since the human family ceased to 
subsist on roots and herbs. 

It would be folly to state that the baker’s 
bread is better than that made by every 
housewife, for there is excellent bread baked 
in many homes. In such cases, however, 
as in factory baking, the work is essentially 
an art. But in the vast majority of homes 
where temperatures are not controlled and 
the qualities of the constituents vary, it 
is absolutely impossible to obtain a 
product that will not suffer undesirable 





about scientific bread baking as it 
did of astronomy, and eventually 
by unanimous consent the prod- 
ucts of the baking company have 
been welcomed to the home. 

The average domestic knows 
absolutely nothing experimentally 
of the simplest processes necessary 
to insure good baking. It is differ- 
ent, however, with the successful 
baker. With the aid of chemistry 
and scientific skill, he has gone to 
the bottom of things; he has elimi- 
nated many useless practices and 
adopted improved methods so that 
the whole process is carried on with 
a degree of ability that practically 
admits of no error. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN OVEN 


A communal oven on the Argentine plains 








GEORGE S. WARD, PRESIDENT OF THE WARD BAKING COMPANY 
Millions of people depend upon this great baking company for their daily bread 
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isional changes, and which at best does 
begin to compare with that of Ward’s 
ries where expert bread manufacturers 
t every phase of the work. 
some homes, however, baking and 
cing is a well-developed art. Every 
e of the process has been reduced to 
minimum of labor; every step has been 
ninted and every movement calculated. 
trained housewife knows just how 
y sticks of hickory or how many cubic 
of gas are required to heat her oven, 
she knows by a sort of intuition just 
kind of food will yield the most 
table nutriment with the least outlay 
‘cessories in cooking. She knows to a 
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told without bias or prejudice the story of 
the baker’s loaf of bread? 

In the manufacture of bread a multitude 
of workers have through all history been 
delving in the same field, and to the casual 
observer it seems strange that until recent 
years there was practically no improve- 
ment in the methods or development of 
the industry upon any comprehensive 
plan. It is within the memory of com- 


paratively young men that the practical 
applications of important ideas as exem- 
plified, for example, in the telephone, 
wireless telegraphy and the modern bakery, 
have wrought important changes in busi- 
ness and the home. fa 
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minute the time when each article must 
go in and be withdrawn from her oven, 
and if she cannot do the work herself, all 
she has to do is direct. 

Almost everyone knows how bread is 
made in the home, but few know anything 
concerning the best practice of baking 
today as exemplified in Ward’s establish- 
ments and other modern bakeries of this 
country. Itis to be regretted that journal- 
ism constantly endeavors to bring to the 
home information that depicts the brutali- 
ties of nations and the shortcomings of 
individuals, and yet remains silent con- 
cerning great accomplishments that benefit 
and delight all the family. How many can 
recall a newspaper or magazine article that 


FOR TESTING AND ANALYSIS AT WARD'S BAKERY 


Nor are these conclusions mere theo- 
retical assumptions; they are the deter- 
minations of experimental science, quite 
independent of theory. The chemist in 
his laboratory has discovered truths that 
have thrown a flood of light upon the 
important art of baking. With that sagac- 
ity of insight which we call genius, he has 
revealed the primary causes that lead to 
failure and is able to determine how to 
avoid many of the pitfalls incidental to 
the business. The wandering eye of sci- 
ence has been able to discern new processes 
which lead to economic as well as healthful 
advantages, and instead of the industry 
being one of settled operation, it has be- 
come one of constant improvement and 
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WHERE THE FINISHED PRODUCT IS DISCHARGED 
P" Baked bread being discharged from two mammoth Baker Traveling Ovens in the Ward bakery, New York 


intelligent development. Such results as 
have recently been obtained in the art of 
baking, however, have not been of mush- 
room growth, nor have they sprung full 
grown from the mind of any single man 
or corporation. A number of minds were 
very near the truth, and many roads were 
built toward the same goal before any 
material improvement took place. 
Contributions to the chemistry of bread 
appear in the journals of science with ever- 
increasing frequency. One investigator 
studies the cause of the color in brown 
bread; another, the survival of patho- 
genic bacteria in bread after baking; and 
still another the ferments of wheaten flour 
and their relation to baking value. Much 
investigation is being given today to the 
perplexing problems of methods of esti- 
mating the strength of flour, and still more 
to the relative nutritive values of different 
kinds of bread. Not many years ago a 
number of men were seized with a sudden 
desire to create a medicinal bread—a 


bread containing iron, or albuminous 
bread, and in the United States Patent 
Office one finds the results of this phase of 
mental activity. 

Bread is one of the fundamental neces- 
sities of life; it is of more importance to 
nations than any other manufactured 
commodity, and it ought to be available 
in good quality and sufficient quantity for 
all. The responsibility resting on the 
great baking companies is far greater 
than that upon the packing companies, the 
breweries or the canneries, for bread enters 
more homes than any other food product. 
Its use is universal and any fluctuation 
in the price or change in methods of manu- 
facture affects practically every citizen. 

The health of a nation depends not so 
much on quality of pastry or vegetables, 
or the meat used so much as it does on the 
quality of the bread consumed, for the 
reason that bread is the only food eaten 
three times a day in practically every 
home. It is not a difficult task to cook 
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egetables or boil a piece of meat, but to 
able to bake a good loaf of bread is an 
-t that requires more than ordinary care 
id skill. 
‘he popular notion that white bread is 
only bread for man to eat prevailed in 
this country for many years. About 
seventy-five years ago this theory was 
upset in many minds by lectures delivered 
in the United States by Sylvester Graham, 
the originator of Graham bread. Mr. 
Graham asserted that brown, or whole 
wheat bread, was the sovereign remedy 
for many ills that afflict mankind, and he 
declared that such bread prevented the 
decay of teeth. Since that time graham 
bread has been a popular article of food in 
many homes. 

The government’s attempts to regulate 
the business of baking have sometimes been 
attended by rules so stringent that they 
bordered on persecution. The baker often 
became an innocent sufferer, because of an 
unjust clamor of the people against him. 
He sought to evade unmerited punishment 
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for charges of short weight by giving over- 
weight, and when a customer purchased a 
loaf he was given an additional slice of 
another loaf. In like manner when a 
customer purchased a dozen rolls he would 
receive thirteen. This custom originated 
the phrase, “‘the baker’s dozen.” 

The origin of the Vienna roll has been 
traced back to the reign of John III when 
Sobieski undertook a campaign against 
the Turks for the rescue of Vienna, and to 
gain a victory for the Cross over the cres- 
cent. A brave baker named Kulezoki 
made his way from the besieged city 
through the Moslem ranks and carried 
important information to Sobieski. For 
this he received permission to set up the 
first coffee house in Vienna, and in honor 
of the victory the rolls made in the coffee 
house were shaped like a crescent, as they 
are today, and are known as Vienna rolls. 

Bread is practically the only product 
in the world that is sold at a uniform price, 
irrespective of quality. Everything from 


pins to precious stones is priced according 


TRAVELING OVENS 


Jn use in Ward's New York bakery, showing side inspection doors for watching progress of baking 
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MIXING PROCESS 


The capacity of each mixing machine is sixteen hundred loaves 


to value. The time will undoubtedly 
come when bread will be sold in the same 
way; in fact a ten-cent loaf of superior 
quality has already appeared in the market 
with satisfactory results. 

The science of successful baking de- 
mands that the baker shall possess a degree 
of versatility such as is required in but 
few of the industries. He must be a 
chemist so that he may understand that 
branch of science which treats of the com- 
position of substances, and the changes 
they undergo in consequence of alteration 
in the constitution of the molecules. He 
must understand physics so that he may be 
familiar with the law and properties of 
matter and the forces acting upon it. He 
must be familiar with biology and botany 
so that he may be possessed of knowledge 
concerning living matter as distinct from 
matter which is not living, and also the 
origin, structure, development, and func- 
tion of certain species of plants. He must 
be a mechanic so that he may know the 
action of forces on bodies whether solid, 
liquid or gaseous, and he must be a mathe- 
matician in order to properly compute the 
exact relation existing between quantities 
or magnitudes. 

Among the trades supplying the neces- 
saries of life, the baking industry has, 
during recent years, placed its operations 
and methods more and more upon a 
scientific basis and the art now requires a 
technical knowledge which can only be 
acquired through long and diligent study. 
The products of mechanical baking are 


subjected to the most rigid investigation, 
and the subject is one of great concern to 
the industrious housewife. She is skeptical 
and wants to know that the bread supplied 
by the baker is always of the same good 
quality and pleasant taste, and that it 
meets all her requirements as to volume, 
flavor, texture and color. She will 

interested in learning that The W 


Baking Company has attained a deg 
of perfection in baking so that guess-work 


is now entirely eliminated. The comp 

is fully acquainted with the many chemi 
changes that take place from the moment 
the dough is mixed until the finished loaf 
reaches the consumer. The officials have 
become experts in selecting the proper 
materials and applying proper methods 
and they are now able to guarantee that 
the company’s product will satisfy the 
most exacting housewife. 

It was not until the laws of physics and 
chemistry became better understood that 
the baking industry turned to machinery 
in order to expedite production. Lemberg, 
the Paris baker, devised a dough-kneading 
machine in 1810, and he is credited with 
being the father of machine baking. When 
applied mechanics had taken the art of 
baking out of the realm of handicraft, by 
substituting pulleys and wheels for muscle 
and sinew, and steam for the sweat of the 
brow, development started at a rapid 
pace. The dough-divider followed the 
kneader, and this utility was followed in 
turn by the patent flour blending and 
sifting apparatus, the patent weighing 
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machines, patent gauging and tempering 
systems, patent proofers, molders, air con- 
ditioning, and humidifying plants—all 
came in rapid succession until the art of 
making bread became one of the most 
intricate and difficult of the industries. 
Scientific principles covering sanitation, 
purity of the product, speed in production, 
economy in operation, uniformity of weight 
and quality were the results of intelligent 
dy and the application of genius. 
Of the various appliances which were 
ised to improve the system of bread- 
king the oven was the last one to receive 
attention. For many centuries it had 
undergone practically no change. The 
baking oven, in the oldest and simplest 
form, consisted of a round or oval chamber 
constructed of brick, stones or clay. In 
many of the rural districts of Europe the 
ovens in use today are very little different 
from the ovens of the ancients. These 
ovens have but one opening which serves 
for putting in the fuel and letting out the 
smoke; also for receiving the dough and 
removing the bread. Under this system 
two alternating periods are required—a 
heating period, and a baking period. 
Many of these old forms of baker’s ovens 
are still in existence on the American conti- 
nent and the same primitive methods of 
heating and baking are still employed, al- 
though the ovens are more substantially 
built. In the larger cities scores of these 
ovens are still being used, but they are 
giving very inferior results because of the 
uneven distribution of heat in the baking 
chamber. 
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The oven with a furnace and fire-grate 
placed at its side was an improvement, 
inasmuch as it allowed the fire-gases to 
play around the baking chamber inside and 
outside. The side-fired oven is still used 
in many of the smaller cities and towns in 
the United States. 

A more recent oven, and one that is in 
use in some of the large bakeries today, 
is one in which the baking chamber is 
externally heated from a furnace from which 
the heat is conveyed by flues placed at the 
bottom and top of the baking chamber. 
Excellent results are obtained from ovens 
of this type. 

There was a long pause in oven improve- 
ments until the latest device, known as the 
Joseph Baker Automatic Bread Oven, 
was patented. It had been recognized for 
several years that a traveling oven, large 
enough to take the product of an automatic 
plant, and working at the same speed as 
the plant, was needed to turn the art of 
bread-making into a complete science, and 
this achievement was reached first in this 
country by the introduction in the Ward 
Bakeries of the Baker’s Automatic Travel- 
ing Oven, which is a model of mechanical 
ingenuity. 

The loaves are fed in at one end, in an 
endless conveyer, and slowly and con- 
tinuously conveyed through the baking 
chamber, during which period they are 
completely baked, until discharged at the 
opposite end of the oven. The speed of 
travel can be regulated to suit the needs 
of the baker and inspection doors are fitted 
at various points, so that the progress of 
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the baking can be carefully watched. The 
first loaf in is the first out, and each loaf 
is exactly the same in size and length of 
time in baking so there is no underbaked 
or overbaked bread. 

The heat is supplied from furnaces under 
the oven so that none of the dirt created 
by stoking finds its way into the oven 
room, thereby avoiding one of the most 
serious obstacles encountered when the 
firing is done directly or indirectly in the 
bake house. The hot-air principle of heat- 
ing is used and the control of the oven is 
simplicity itself. By a carefully studied 
system of insulation the maximum efficiency 
is obtained from the heat units generated 
from the fuel, and the losses due to radia- 
tion are almost neglible. These ovens are 
conspicuous features in the Ward Bakeries. 

* * * 

While it would have seemed that with 
the perfection of all the modern bread- 
making equipment and the erection of 
bakeries which have been recognized as 
models of cleanliness, the Ward Baking 
Company would be content to rest upon 
its laurels and consider its task completed, 
such was not the case. The company had 


long recognized that water is one of the 
most important elements in making good 
bread and that the variation to be found 
in all city water was a factor of serious 


importance. They knew in some localities 
the water was hard while in others it was 
soft and that this variation caused a marked 
difference in bread. A uniform water 
hardness was what they most desired. 
Inasmuch as natural waters could not be 
depended upon for uniformity, they set 
about to find a way by which this difficulty 
could be overcome. And so it was for this 
purpose that the Ward Baking Company 
founded its scholarships at the Mellon 
Institute of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, where 
under the direction of Professor Robert 
Kennedy Duncan, was carried on scien- 
tific research which resulted in the discov- 
ery of what has been established by 
practice and experience as the greatest 
achievement for the making of better bread 
which has been accomplished in the history 
of the baking industry. 

This great discovery, which is known 
by the trade-mark name of “Arkady 
Yeast Food” and which is approved and 
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protected by United States patents, 
compound of mineral salts, chiefly lim 
salts, such as are commonly found in naiu- 
ral waters. It modifies and corrects w 
to the best standard for bread-making. 

is an efficient yeast food which reduces 
amount of yeast required by more t! 
half, conserves a greater proportion of 
food value and natural flavor of the wh 
and produces a loaf healthful and nui 
tious and containing the elements wl 
aid in the building of bone, teeth, mu 
and tissue. 

Many of the nation’s most emine1 
scientists and pure food authorities have 
after a careful analysis of Ward’s Brea 
made with Arkady Yeast Food, p: 
nounced it vastly better in quality, texture 
and food value, and an especially healthfu 
food for children and young people. 

The work of the Ward Baking Company 
in this connection and their use of miner: 
salts in the form of Arkady Yeast Food 
further substantiated by the results of tl 
interesting experiments conducted by Pro- 
fessors Emmerich and Loew, the famous 
German physiologists of the Hygienic 
Institute of the University of Munich. 
Professors Emmerich and Loew have 
demonstrated that soldiers fed on bread 
containing mineral or lime salts offer 
greater resistance to ill health, exhibit 
maximum power of endurance and quick 
recuperation from trench fatigue and even 
recover more quickly from bone wounds 
and injuries. This interesting fact, as 
established by these German food scien- 
tists, was the subject of a very compre- 
hensive article printed in the Scientific 
American, issue of October 23, 1915. 
Arkady Yeast Food contains in proper 
quantities the same lime salts which these 
eminent German authorities have clearly 
established are so beneficial to the human 
system. 

From this it will be seen that the Ward 
Baking Company goes farther than making 
pure bread and clean bread but has spent 
time, money and conscientious effort and 
overcome great obstacles to produce a 
loaf of bread which would be truly more 
healthful and nutritious. 

In a recent article printed in tht New 
York Evening Mail, Dr. Harry E. Barnard, 
State Food Commissioner of Indiana and 
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of the 
, took occasion 


of the Food Division 
rican Chemical Society 
pay a graceful tribute to Professor 
ert Kennedy Duncan and also show 
Arkady Yeast Food, because of its 
ral content and value as a yeast food, 

discovery of vast importance to the 

nation. “I do not hesitate to praise 
r’s bread,” wrote Dr. Barnard. ‘His 
is the superior product of selected 
erials, skillful methods, immaculate 


irman 


nliness. 

The light, even-textured bread owes its 
ity and character to the little yeast 
its that leaven the loaf. 


FRESH 
EVERY 


SUNRISE 
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many yeast plants to leaven the loaf when 
they are given the food they need, and the 
waste of starch down 
forty per cent. 

“Such a saving in the bread bill of the 
nation means more bread, millions of 
loaves more. We are better and more 
cheaply fed because Dr. Robert K. Duncan, 
of the Mellon Institute, found out how to 
please the yeast plant.” 

The average person who sees a Ward 
Baking Company wagon passing along the 
street does not pause to reflect how im- 
portant this great baking company is to 
the general health and welfare of the 


} 


and sugar is cut 


WARD'S 


IP-TOP 


> BREAD 
a RE 


p HOW WARD'S »sREAD IS DELIVERED 
Hundreds of electric motors which are used for the purpose 


“Yeast is a wonderful plant. It breaks 
down starch and sugar into alcohol and 
carbonic acid gas and the gas raises the 
dough. But it costs to make carbonic gas 
and alcohol, both of which disappear from 
the loaf in the heat of the oven. It costs 
five per cent of the total flour and sugar 
used in making bread. That means 
millions wasted in feed'ng yeast plants 
instead of the human family. 

“Scientists have found a way to cut 
down this waste and at the same time make 
a better loaf of bread. They know the 
yeast plant uses simple food and grows 
most vigorously when the mineral salts of 
the flour are increased. Sometimes this 

done by using hard water, but the expert 
baker now feeds the yeast plant the food 
it craves. Well-fed workers are always 
very productive. It takes but half as 


community; how millions of men, women 
and children look to this concern for bread, 
the indispensable article of food. Many 
thousand American families have charged 
the Ward Baking Company with the task 
of making the bread which is required at 
every meal. It is a charge which is attended 
with grave responsibility, and not a stone 
is left unturned to fulfill the trust in a 
satisfactory manner. 

The making of bread is Ward’s problem; 
the officials have made a life study of it 
and can guarantee a product that has but 
few equals and no superiors. Their goods 
are always clean, wholesome and nourish- 
ing for the reason that they use pure ma- 
terials only, and baking is conducted 
under the most scientific process which has 
yet been discovered. The requirements 
of sanitation have been provided to the 
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utmost detail in this great institution and 

no doubt this provision has been an im- 

portant factor in the company’s success. 
* * * 

It is a far cry from the insignificant 
little baking house, established by Hugh 
Ward on Broome Street, New York, in 
1850, to the fourteen large bakeries oper- 
ated by the Ward Baking Company in 
different cities of the country and which 
today give employment to five thousand 
people. But such are the results of energy 
and intelligent application. 

The father and grandfather of George 
S. Ward made bread long before the Civil 
War, and during many years of peace and 
prosperity the Ward wagons have been 
familiar objects on the streets. Ward’s 
bread was being baked when the tallow 
candle was a conspicuous utility in every 
home. Long before the introduction of 
the arc light and incandescent lamp, and 
when the gas industry was in its infancy 
Ward’s ovens were turning out bread to 
feed the people. Their wagons rattled 
over cobble stone streets, passing by street 
lights that flickered in the wind, conveying 
loaves to homes where women wore hoop- 
skirts as they prepared meals for men who 
wore silk hats to and from their business. 

Hugh Ward’s bakery on Broome Street 
and that of his father, James Ward, on 
Eighth Street were friendly rivals. The 
two bakeries were getting more than their 
share of patronage when a spirit of advent- 
ure induced the Wards to leave New York 
for the West. They got as far as Pittsburg 
when Andrew Carnegie was a young man 
working in the steel mills, and like Car- 
negie, the Wards believed Pittsburg had 
a propitious prospect and they decided to 
journey no farther. 

Long before the passage of laws pro- 
hibiting the employment of minors, Robert 
B. Ward, as a lad of eight years, was com- 
pelled on account of the scarcity of labor 
during the Civil War to work in his father’s 
bakeshop at Pittsburg. But he loved the 
work, and became an apt pupil in the 
study of the art of baking. When com- 
paratively a young man he engaged in the 
baking business in the East End of Pitts- 
burg, for himself. In later years he associ- 
ated with himself his younger brother, 
George S. Ward, who had succeeded his 
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father, and knew what it was to bake 
deliver bread before going to school « 
morning. These men together formed 
firm of R. B. Ward & Company, and 
firm was subsequently merged into 
Ward-Mackey Company, which later 
came a part of the greater enterprise, 
Ward Baking Company. 

In 1911 the Wards decided to return 
New York where their father and gran 
father had first begun business in 
country. They organized the Ward B 
ing Company to supply Greater N 
York with a bread under a name that | 
been popular in the city sixty years ago 

The return of the Wards to New York 
not a mere incident in the affairs of 1 
city; it was an event of importance 
that the most highly efficient bakers in + 
country had announced their intention 1 
deliver to the people of the metropolis < 
bread that has no superiors and but few, 
if any, equals. For this purpose they built 
two immense bakeries, one in the Bronx 
and another in Brooklyn with a combined 
capacity of almost a million loaves a day, 
and installed them with every modern 
device and machine known to the art of 
scientific bread baking. 

A trip through the Ward baking plant 
reveals the high state of perfection which 
the baking industry has attained. Not 
cn'y is cleanliness visible everywhere. but 
it is apparent that everything has been 
done to reach the ideal in the production 
of bread of highest quality and absolute 
purity. Here may be found the dough 
divider, the kneader, patent flour blending 
and sifting machinery, patent weighing 
machines, mixers, gauging and tempering 
systems, patent proofers, molders, panning 


machines, air conditioning and hunfidifying 


plants. Nor has sanitation been over- 
looked, for everything that is required to 
insure purity of the product, positive re- 
sults in production and uniformity of 
weight and quality have been provided. 

Perhaps the most ingenious contrivance 
that may be seen in the Ward plant is 
the Baker Traveling Oven, invented and 
manufactured by Joseph Baker’s, Ltd., 
of New York, which the company installed 
to meet the requirements of its automatic 
plant and which has already been described 

When the loaves leave this oven they are 
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-yed by mechanical operation to the 
ipping machine, a device that is almost 
in. This machine takes the loaf, 

it with a dust-proof and germ-proof 
rapper, seals it and then passes it along 
ites where it is ready to be placed in 
elivery wagon. In the entire process, 

the time the dough is first mixed until 
aves are delivered to the customer, 

read is not touched by human hands. 

1en the Wards entered the field of 

ng many, many bakers had accumu- 

a large store of facts concerning the 
juisites of successful baking. Each one 
had been working in his own way scarcely 
knowing the ultimate aims of scientific 
research, much less knowing how to arrive 
at them. Working together in brotherly 
harmony, R. B. Ward and George S. 
Ward sought to go a step farther than had 
the other bakers, and from the observa- 
tions of a lifetime deduced great general 
truths concerning the science of baking. 
They believed that success in an industry 
of this kind can only be attained by the 
application of laws based upon scientific 
truths, and they did not hesitate to depart 
from beaten paths in order to effect what 
they believed to be a simplification or-an 
improvement. But never did the firm 
substitute or eliminate if such substitution 
or elimination was at the expense of purity 
or cleanliness. On the other hand economy 
was not a matter for consideration when 
there was an opportunity to improve the 
product, even in the slightest degree. And 
so after years of constant endeavor to bake 
a better bread it is perhaps not strange that 
a splendid degree of perfection has resulted. 
Perhaps the success of this great baking 
institution may be attributed in no small 
degree to the character of the employees. 
One of the Ward salesmen informed me he 
had been with the company for the past 
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five years. He had previously been a 
druggist, he said, but preferred out-door 
work. A genial smile illuminated his face 
when I asked him which line of work he 
preferred. He took a small manilla enve- 
lope from his pocket and pointing to some 
figures said: “Hére is my pay envelope 
for last week, and this is what I earned.” 
The envelope was marked $28.30. 
“Some of our boys are earning larger 
pay,” he said, “‘but, of course their routes 
are better than mine. I am gaining every 
week, however, and I hope to reach a 
considerably higher mark before the end 
of the year. The salary and commission 
are not the only features about our work 
that we admire. I don’t think there are 
any workers in this country who are treated 
with more consideration, and who are more 
contented than are the employees of the 
Ward Baking Company. During the five 
years I have been with the firm I have seen 
many evidences that we are not working 
for a soulless corporation. In effect we 
are one big happy family and work under 
such conditions is a real pleasure. The 
company has admitted us to profit sharing, 
fitted up pool rooms, bowling alleys and 
lecture rooms that are open to us without 
any expense whatever. Mr. Ward is one 
of the boys himself, his office door is open 
to every employee and we can always de- 
pend on a square deal from him and from 
every other official, and when we mingle 
together on social occasions a spirit of 
equality prevails that makes a fellow feel 
there is no caste or class in the organiza- 
tion. I am certain that we have advan- 
tages that few workers enjoy. We never 
worry about losing our position, for we 
know that Mr. Ward will always give us 
work as long as we are loyal to him, and 
to the ‘Ward Idea’ which means better 
men—better methods—better product.” 
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A Train 


Control 


That Works 


by Joe Mitchell Chapple 


ITH nearly the whole world 
in a war blaze, and our own 
country in the fever of war- 
like preparation, the subject 

the preservation of human life still 

‘mains a dominant purpose of the Ameri- 
can people. In the last analysis, this is 
essential to permanent progress, even 
though it may involve, paradoxical as it 

y seem, preparations for war. In 
nobilizing and transporting armies, the 

consideration given is safety and 
preservation of life; otherwise the pre- 
paredness would never prepare. While 
a hundred thousand troops are being moved 
to the border of the Rio Grande, millions 
of American people are being moved every 
day, here and there, in the activities of 
everyday life, and on their journeys they 
are facing proportionately even as great 
dangers as Mexican bullets. 

Traveling forty thousand miles a year 
on the railroads has brought to my mind 
the tremendous responsibility that the 
railroads of America assume every second 
of passing time. Millions of lives are con- 
cerned in the question of safety in railroad 
travel. The increase in travel per capita 
in the United States during the last decade 
has made this question of safety on rail- 
roads the paramount problem in which 
the public and the railroads are unitedly 
ind deeply concerned. 

In my travels, I discovered in operation 
on the Chicago and Eastern Illinois Rail- 
road what is known as the “Miller Train 
Control.’”’ It did not interest me at first, 


until I chanced to talk with an engineer, 
standing by his locomotive in the Polk 
Street Station in Chicago. I saw a cu- 
rious looking device on the yoke of the 
engine, ahead of the driving wheels. In my 
blissful mechanical ignorance, I thought it 
might be a new sand pipe. Long before I 
knew his name, the engineer began telling 
me about it. It all seemed so simple, and 
I have never heard one operating a con- 
trivance express so eloquently his simple 
faith in its effectiveness. He took a fresh 
chew of tobacco and proceeded to explain. 
His own words, as near as I can recall them, 
are as follows: 

“You see, Mr. Chapple (for I had intro- 
duced myself), this little shoe on the bot- 
tom of this shank that the pipe is con- 
nected to is about twenty-two inches out 
trom the engine. Running from this shoe 
up into the cab is that air pipe you asked 
me about, and the other pipe contains an 
electric wire. Now these pipes run right 
up into the cab, and if you will climb up 
in the engine I will show you how it works.” 

We climbed, and he continued: 

“You see this little pipe, which I called 
your attention to on the outside, connects 
with this cylinder right back of the running 
valve, and the electric wire in the other 
pipe is fastened on the bottom of this little 
cylinder. Now, if there is anything to 
disturb the track conditions in the block 
ahead, that little shoe which you saw 
alongside of the engine, running over a 
ramp, which is really a third rail about 
one hundred and eighty feet long placed 
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at predetermined points, carries the mes- 
sage up into my cab, by blowing a whistle 
on that little cylinder, that everything’s 
all right, and the block ahead is clear. 
This is done because the track circuit is 
perfect and the ramp is in sympathy with 
the track circuit. Now, if, for any reason, 
the block ahead is not clear—for instance, 
if there is a train in the block, broken rail, 
or an open switch, or any condition that 
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at the Danville, 
might break the track circuit, there would 
be no electricity in that ramp alongside 
the track. And in that little cylinder 
back of the running valve there, there is a 
magnet and the shoe alongside the engine 
hitting the ramp and sliding over it, would 
cause a short circuit which, in turn, through 
the wire through the tube coming up into 
the would de-energize the magnet 
causing a little valve to open, allowing the 
air from the regular one to build up in the 
cylinder. You see that little piston at the 
top of the cylinder is connected right on to 


cab, 
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my running valve, and, when th 
pushes the piston downward in that . 
der, it brings my running valve arou: 
a service stop, which means it would 
the train running sixty miles an hor 
about two thousand feet. 

“What I mean is this: 
works like 


This little 1 
air brakes when the air i 
ele 


being w1 


leased, and this works when the 
ity is released by something 


THE OPERATION OF THE MILLER TRAIN CONTROL 
With Chief Engineer William B. Murray and Mr. 


Miller, the inventor, I went on a tour of inspection 
Illino’s, roundhouse 


ahead. In other words, 
negative principle.” 

In those few minutes this engineer hz 
explained to me an invention which I fel 


it works on the 


id 


was nothing short of revolutionary in its 


scope, in protecting the travelers over th 
rails. 


My ticket was changed, and I rode with 


engineer Klein that day on the 


“New 


Orleans Special” behind engine No. 1008. 


As the train pulled out of the yards, 


hurried to the rear end of the train, 


[ 


and 


looked upon a ramp for the first time. 











THE DEVICE ON THE ENGINE 


wing the shoe, housing and bracket, the one air pipe and the steel armored conduit pipe, carrying 
the insulated wire 
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There it was—~—a thin rail, and I could 
imagine that Klein had heard his little 
whistle ‘“‘all right”? as we speeded along. 
Every time the train would stop, I 
wondered whether it was halted by the 
train control. 

The Chicago and Eastern Illinois Rail- 
road has as heavy traffic as any railroad 
running out of Chicago, and a roadbed 
and equipment not excelled. On the train, 
I chanced to meet a railroad man familiar 
with this control equipment. For miles 
we watched the ramps while the trains 
were shooting by on the north-bound 
tracks every few minutes. Indeed, I 
thought that I had discovered in this 
railroad the father of the greatest “Safety- 
First” campaign in the history of rail- 
roading. When the conductor punched my 
ticket to Danville, I made further inquir- 
ies, and he told me that the train control 
extended over the entire division of one 
hundred and eight miles, double track, 
and that I would cover it all on my trip to 
the county seat of Vermillion County, 
where I was to call on Uncle Joe Cannon. 
When I arrived at Danville, I went for- 


ward to see my friend, Engineer Klein, and 


he told me that the train control had made 
two stops for him. By this time I had 
become so interested that I even forgot 
my intended vist to Uncle Joe. William 
B. Murray, the Chief Engineer, was on the 
platform and my friend Klein insisted 
that I should learn something more about 
the appliance from him. In parting, I 
asked Klein if he would bet his life on the 
efficiency of the train control. He respon- 
ded with a positiveness that set me to 
thinking profoundly. 

“That control to me is absolutely the 
greatest insurance I can carry, as it elimin- 
ates a great percentage of the hazards of 
the engineer.”’ It is indeed safety with 
a vengeance. 

After my three hours’ journey, under 
this train control protection, I felt that I 
discovered something, and felt everything 
that Mr. Murray had to tell me about it 
was not only for myself, but for all the 
people who travel. We went to the round- 
house, where all the engines on that di- 
vision are equipped with the device, and 
I chatted with the foreman and other 
employees. It seemed the unanimous 
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opinion everywhere that this train cont 
was an absolute accomplished succes 
this railroad. These engineers going 
and coming in were all as emphatic in t 
endorsement as Klein of No. 1008. § 
a thing as accidents from rear-end or h 
on collisions, open switches, or broken 1 
was considered a thing of the past on t! 
division, as is verified by the records 
the road. The more I talked with the m 
the more overwhelming was the evide: 
which accumulated that the device 
reached a state of perfection that make: 
the automatic signals absolutely perf 
if they are used in conjunction with 
train control. The last perfect operati 
for absolute efficiency to the Westinghou 
Air Brake was here added, because 
automatically applies the brakes wl 
they should be applied. 
*x * a 

When the five o’clock whistle at 
roundhouse had finished its shriek, it ga 
me further opportunity to talk with 
men who had spent their lives in rai 
roading, who insisted that they could 
not conceive of a railroad not ultimately 
adopting this appliance, which obviat 
many of the perils of railroad travel. 

Here I learned that about five years ago 
the officials of this railroad were approached 
by the Miller Train Control Company 
which claimed it had a device that would 
automatically stop trains when they 
should be stopped. The officials caught 
the idea of the fundamental principle this 
company was trying to utilize. In fact, 
they probably made the same remark that 
Mr. Cassatt made to Mr. Westinghouse 
when he decided to put the Westinghouse 
Air Brake on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
“The quality of your diamond is Al, but 
it needs a lot of polishing,” and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad proceeded to polish it 

The inventors thought that a successful 
demonstration on one engine was all that 
was necessary to prove, beyond a shadow 
of a doubt, that. they had an automatic 
train stop that would revolutionize rail 
roading, but they were advised by railroad 
men that it would take at least a year or 
more of successful demonstration in regular 
every-day operation under all kinds ot 
climatic conditions to prove its worth. 
The railroad officials were found to be 
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ind while the basic and fundamental 
ple of the invention had great merit, 
iscovered that there was something 
sides stopping trains necessary to 
he automatic train control practical. 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois Rail- 

s earnest in its endevaor to protect 
sengers and employees, and enabled 
Miller Train Control Company, at 
ywn expense, to bore holes in their 
and put on the various parts, 

gh there was a possibility of delay- 
regular schedule of their trains in 
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With this startling array of facts and 
positive achievement, it was natural that 
I should visit the patent office where are 
dust-covered models of thousands of unique 
and valuable inventions which have never 
been exploited, but, which, when the neces- 
sity arrives, are usually there to meet the 
emergency. Here I found from official 
records the history of the device that con- 
cerned the safety of Americans more than 
any one thing that had come to public 
not'ce since the invention of the Westing- 
house Air Brake. When the Miller Train 


SHOE ABOUT TO COME IN 


CONTACT WITH RAMP 


king the installations; still they felt 

the most rigid operating tests were 

essary to prove the efficiency of this 

In fact, one of the obstacles to 

vercome was that it was entirely too 

It stopped trains so freauently that 

nded to interfere with traffic at first, 

this was soon remedied, so that now it 

ially facilitates the movement of 

and added an unlooked-for ad- 

tage in its functions in this way. 

rough the hearty co-operation of the 

ials and employees in various depart- 

ts, with suggestions and criticisms, 

ncerning the device, from every angle, 

it was brought to its present high state of 
mechanical efficiency. 


lance. 


Control was patented, it aroused the 
interest of a railroad official who, with 
others, had to face the tragic and difficult 
problem year after year of paying out 
part of the enormous sum of twenty to 
twenty-five million dollars annually for 
personal injury claims in the United States. 
This was five years ago, and the records 
show an increase since that time. The 
average per mile paid out by the railroads 
of the United States for personal injuries 
that occurred in accidents is 
a large proportion of that budget which 
railroads must now conserve in order to 
meet increasing demand. who has 
been in a railroad accident can understand 
what this means from an economical, as 


avoidable 


One 
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well as a humanitarian standpoint—for a 
human life is dear at any cost. 

In 1889, President Harrison, in his 
message to Congress, made the initial 
Safety-First suggestion. He insisted that 
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automatic car couplers should supplement 
the old links and pins that had uselessly 
maimed for life, or killed, thousands of 


employees. When it was decided that the 
automatic coupler did, and could, prevent 
the loss of life and injury, it was insisted 


A TRAIN CONTROL THAT WORKS 


upon by legislative enactment. he 
Interstate Commerce Commission, then 
recently created, was consequently author- 
ized to enforce rigidly the safety appliance 
acts. 

Since that time, many well-informed 
railroad officials have recognized the ne es- 
sity for the elimination of the human cle- 
ment in the operation of a railroad, and 
have considered the desirability of adopt- 
ing a practical and proven automitic 
train-control device to produce greater 
safety and secure the acceleration of 
traffic. 

* * * 

Years ago I recall the late Mr. James J. 
Hill, telling me in his office on Pine Street 
in New York City, during a Saturday 
afternoon chat, that a share of railroad 
stock only represented the men behind 
it and operating the road, and that, if a 
railroad was not operated efficiently and 
effectively, it was nothing more than so 
much junk. His epigrammatic sayings are 
classics of railroad history; when he defined 
railroading as ‘‘Moving freight, human 
or otherwise, from one given point to 
another in the shortest time, at the least 
expense, surrounded by the greatest 
safety,” he issued virtually the funda- 
mental ‘principle of transportation which 
has been the greatest problem of the races 
since the world began. 

It will be observed that the climax of 
this memorable statement of Mr. Hill has 
the simple, classic strength of a Lincoln 
address, when he closed the phrase with 
the five magic words, “Surrounded by the 
greatest safety.” * 

If a funeral cortege of the 8,600 people 
killed in the United States last year in 
railroad casualties were to pass your door, 
you would realize that the horrors of blood- 
shed are not confined to the field of battle. 
If a procession of ambulances containing 
160,000 people injured on the railroads were 
to dash past your door with clanging gong, 
you would then realize something of the 
tremendous importance of a safety device 
that absolutely obviates, according to the 
records, a great percentage of these acci- 
dents. These figures are taken from the 
records of 1915, and it was considered and 
boasted of as a “lucky” year. 

In the development of railroads to their 





“TULY” 


highest state of efficiency, railroad men 
realize that they have a quasi-public re- 
sponsibility that is even more vital to the 
life and the pursuit of happiness of the 
nerican people than a myriad of federal 
icials in high places. The driving 
cessity of greater power, longer trains, 
ier rails, higher speed, increased 
ages, low rates, and financial provison 
for betterments, make the work of the 
ailroad official the veritable fulcrum of 
ational prosperity. 

The steady swing of the pendulum to- 
ward a more general and more accurate 
appreciation of the work of the railroad 
men of today is apparent in the insistence 
of the people upon fair play in the adjust- 
ment of rates and the restriction of onerous 
regulations. The day of the demagogue, 
who could play upon the passions of the 
people in attacking railroads as public 
enemies, has passed. This is largely due 
to the broad and comprehensive policy 
of railroad executives in recognizing that 
the rights of their customers and the public 
they serve, are of first consideration. In- 
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volved in these rights are also the privi- 
leges and welfare of their employees. The 
genius of the age has been largely concen- 
trated in railroad management, directly 
and indirectly. Transportation still re- 
mains the greatest commodity offered in 
the American market, and the safety and 
conservation of that commodity involve 
the greatest economic and humane prob- 
lem that confronts the American people 
today, because it touches, directly, the 
welfare of every individual in whatever he 
may use to sustain life and continue the 
pursuit of happiness. And if a revised 
Declaration of Independence were necessary 
in order to appropriately celebrate that 
great human holiday, the Fourth of July, 
named for no man or no nation, but for 
humanity, it would include a guarantee 
of safe conduct of American citizens upon 
American railroads on American soil, as 
well as under the protection of the Ameri- 
can flag on the high seas, or in foreign 
lands, where American citizenship is re- 
garded as an inherent right that must be 
respected. 
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Ped in July ain’t it heaps o’ fun 

To hike for th’ woods with a rod an’ gun; 

To cover th’ face with a coat of tan 

An’ live th’ life of a primitive man; 

To drop, from th’ mind, distressful cares; 

To get in God’s workshop th’ needed repairs; 

To dream, where great shadows gladden th’ eye— 
Gee, but that’s happiness, deep in July! 


Deep in July when th’ days at a close, 

An’ th’ beauties of fiight bring a restful repose; 

When you’re seated alone on a log by th’ lake— 

With th’ moon-ghosts at play on th’ waves silv’ry wake;— 
When contentment is found in th’ smell o’ th’ sod, 

An’ th’ stars seem to twinkle a message from God; 

When there’s joy to be found in th’ owl’s weird cry— 
Gee, but that’s happiness, deep in July! 


Deep in July—I can’t paint it with words; 

The smell of th’ woods; th’ songs of th’ birds; 

Th’ restfulness found in th’ green solitudes; 

Th’ knowledge your being responds to its moods. 

With your sleeves rolled to elbows, your collar tucked in, 
You revel in happiness "far from life’s din— 

God, when my time comes, there let me die, 


Hid in th’ wilderness, deep in July! 


—William Edward Ross. 





GEORGE B. CALDWELL 
President of the Sperry & Hutchinson Company, New Ycrk 
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How Todas Stamps 
Encourage I hrift 


by George B. Caldwell 


HE problem of merchandising is as 

old as trade, and this means that 

it goes back to very ancient days. 

In the early periods it was not so 
difficult of solution as it is now, for the 
reason that there were fewer people and 
everyone traded directly with the producer, 
exchanging one article for another. As 
population and civilization grew it became 
apparent that it would be impossible to 
conduct transactions on the plan of barter, 
and therefore man devised a medium of 
exchange which is now called money. It 
mattered little whether the medium of 
exchange were in gold or silver, or in some 
other metal if the people were willing to 
accept it on a certain basis of value. 
Today money is almost universally recog- 
nized, in some form or another. 

As the first few thousands of people 
grew into millions and the millions into 
hundreds of millions, the problems of a 
producer, in his efforts to reach the con- 
sumer, were naturally more complicated. 
Today there are innumerable methods used 
by the producer to reach the individual 
who ultimately will use that producer’s 
goods. 

Every sale, which means the transfer of 
goods from one to another and the receipt 
therefor by the vender of a certain price 
in payment, when reduced to finality, 
contemplates just two persons—the seller 
and the buyer. In the complications of 
today, which include transportation, stor- 
age, insurance, and many other things, 
many other persons are naturally injected 


into the transaction, between the producer, 
who is the seller, and the consumer, who 
is the buyer. 

It is well enough for us to say that the 
middlemen have no place in the scheme of 
merchandising; that they should be elimi- 
nated, and the transaction should contain 
but the two original parties. Theoretically 
this is correct, but actually, and in prac- 
tice, such a course is impossible. This is so 
manifest that it would be a waste of time to 
demonstrate it—everybody accepts this 
as a fact. 

The manufacturer in only a few cases 
sells directly to the consumer. He finds 
that it is almost impossible to reach the 
latter, and hence he has recourse to a 
wholesaler, a jobber, and finally a retailer. 
The latter is the factor in the transaction 
who comes in direct touch with the buyer. 

Now if the retailer were able to reach 
every consumer personally and discuss the 
value of his particular goods, he might 
be able to reduce the problem of merchan- 
dising so that it would be one unbroken 
and uninterrupted chain from the producer 
down to the final buyer. But obviously 
the merchant cannot do this. Even the 
smallest finds it hard to secure and hold 
regular customers. He finds that they are 
shifting all the time. And while he finds 
this he knows that the surest way for him 
to achieve success is to have a sufficient 
number of regular buyers, on whom he can 
depend, month in and month out. The 
more of the regular customers he has, the 
more certain he is of succeeding. 
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It should be apparent even to the most 
superficial thinker that every merchant 
cannot depend for his regular trade upon 
his wares alone. There are other merchants 
who handle the same goods, other mer- 
chants who perform the same service. The 
merchant finds that he must resort to 
advertising. 

* *x 

The most common form of advertising 
is a printed announcement. Indeed some 
people do not understand that there can 
be any other method. When you say 
advertising to the average person you con- 
jure up in his mind a picture of a printed 
handbill, a notice in the daily paper, or 
perhaps an announcement in a magazine, 
embellished with such attractive pictures, 
as may be deemed of merit. 

But there are other forms. The very 
beauty and attractiveness of a store are 
forms of advertising. The courteous treat- 
ment which the clerks in that store ex- 
tend to customers is another form. The 
promptness with which a merchant makes 
deliveries is still another form. 

But all of these sometimes fail to bring 
the customer back to the store. In search- 
ing for another method of inducement— 
for after all an advertisement is purely an 
inducement—the merchant takes a leaf 
from his own experience. He knows that 
in buying a large bill of goods from his 
wholesaler he receives a discount from the 
quoted price when he pays cash. He 
realizes that he does not sell in large lots 
to a single customer, but he knows that in 
the course of a day or a week he does sell 
to various persons a large amount of goods. 
The thought comes to him that by com- 
bining all these sales, and by making each 
individual purchase a unit, he has one large 
single transaction. Why not allow to each 
of the units of that transaction the same 
privilege that the wholesaler allowed to 
him—in other words give a discount to 
each buyer who pays cash, or who pays 
his or her account within a given period of 
time? 

He decides that he will adopt this plan. 
But how? An individual purchaser may 
obtain at one time only a small lot of goods. 
The purchase may be only ten cents. The 
merchant could not allow a discount of 
two or two and one-half per cent on this 


HOW TRADING STAMPS ENCOURAGE THRIFT 


sale, for the amount of the discount would 
be too small to be measured in actu: 
money. 

Here is where the theory of the use of 
coupon or trading stamp has its orivin. 
The merchant cannot give in money an 
thing smaller than one cent, because th; 
is the most minute measure of value th: 
we have. But he can give so many coupor 
or stamps, which when added together, 
on a number of purchases, will amour 
finally to a sum of money which can | 
returned to the holder. 

He does this. But he finds that in many 
cases the buyers do not care for the money. 
He finds that they would rather hav 
something in the way of goods or merchan- 
dise, equivalent to the value of the money. 
So he issues a token which calls for certain 
articles of merchandise when the customer 
shall return to him so many tokens. 

Is there anything wrong in this transac- 
tion? Is there anything violative of the 
rules of economics? Is not the merchant 
justified in giving back to those who have 
made his success possible, something aside 
from the mere goods which the customer 


buys? In fact, is it not true that not only 
is he justified, but that he would be a fool- 
ish merchant if he would not seize this 
opportunity? 


* 


In the course of time the merchant finds 
that it costs him something to handle the 
merchandise which he is to give back in 
return for the tokens his customers present 
tohim. He finds he has to employ a stock- 
keeper to care for the goods. He finds that 
the expense is greater than he can afford, 
and yet he does not want to relinquish the 
plan because he knows that it is bringing 
customers to his store. 

A third party comes to him with a plan 
which is briefly this: This third party will 
make the stamps or coupons, will sell them 
to the merchant at a certain price, and will 
then guarantee to redeem all these stamps 
or coupons which are presented to him by 
the merchants’ customers, giving to those 
customers, their choice of a number of 
articles. The merchant is relieved of all 
labor and worry save that embraced in the 
giving out of the stamps. 

Is there anything inherently wrong in 
this? If the merchant was perfectly within 
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Patrick Henry Addressing the First Continental Congress, Philadelphia, 1774 


y One Nation; One People 


HEN Patrick Henry declared 

that oppression had effaced the 
boundaries of the several colonies, he 
voiced the spirit of the First Conti- 
nental Congress. 


In the crisis, the colonies were 
wiling to unite for their common 
safety, but at that time the people 
could not immediately act as a whole 
because it took so long for news to 
travel from colony to colony. 


The early handicaps of distance 
and delay were greatly reduced and 
direct communication was established 
between communities with the coming 
of the railroads and the telegraph. 
They connected places. The tele- 
phone connects persons irrespective 
of place. The telephone system has 
provided the means of individual 


communication which brings into 
one national family, so to speak, the 
whole people. 


Country wide in its scope, the Bell 
System carries the spoken word from 
person to person anywhere, annihilat- 
ing both time and distance. 

The people have become so abso- 
lutely unified by means of the facilities 
for transportation and communication 
that in any crisis they can decide as a 
united people and act simultaneously, 
wherever the location of the seat 
of government. 

In the early days, the capital was 
moved from place to place because of 
sectional rivalry, but today Independ- 
ence Hall is a symbol of union, re- 
vered alike in Philadelphia and the 


most distant American city. 
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his ethical rights in giving out his own 
stamps to be redeemed, could not he dele- 
gate that right to an agent to whom he 
would pay a fixed sum for relieving him of 
the burden of responsibility? 

This is the whole theory of the trading 
stamp, stated in a simple way, following 
the premium plan down from its origin. 
It is merely the systematizing of an idea 
which has existed from time immemorial. 

It is admitted that the only problem in 
merchandising which can be dignified by 
that name is the moving of the goods. If 
the merchant does not sell his goods, the 
wholesaler cannot sell his, the jobber can- 
not find an outlet for his, and the manufac- 
turer is face to face with the necessity of 
closing his plant. A thing which offers the 
solution, which moves the goods in the 
hands of the merchant helps everybody 
along the line, up to the producer himself. 

It has been demonstrated that the trad- 
ing stamp does sell the goods. There is 
no guess work about it, when ninety-four 
per cent of one kind alone are redeemed. 
It is true that there are instances where a 
particular merchant does not need the 
stimulus, but where this is true, there are 
hundreds who do need it. If the trading 


OF THE STORM 


stamp performs the work for which 
intended it is an economic need; if 
not, it will fall. 

There are no hidden corners 
properly conducted trading stamp bi 
There are no mysteries in connectior 
it. It is a plain business propositio: 
far from it being in any way an evil 
benefit. It can no more be classed 
evil than display advertising which 
the purpose of drawing trade fro: 
store to another. 

The trading stamp business offers a p): 

It is not obtrusive; it does not forc: 
way where it is not wanted. It sim 
presents itself, and if the merchant wa 

it he can use it. If he thinks he can g 
along better without it, that is his privilege. 

But in this day and age when personal 
liberty has begun to assume a tangible 
form it does seem as though one merchant 
who desired to increase his business ought 
not be prevented doing so by a jealous 
rival who has not the initiative to hold the 
business for himself. 

The great body of consumers want it, 
and as it promotes cash trade it spells 
thrift as no other form of service other than 
savings banks has yet accomplished. 


SONG OF THE STORM 


] STOOD on a cliff, "neath a wide-spreading tree; 
Below and away was the far-reaching sea. 

The great billows roared and dashed ’gainst the rock, 
Foaming and boiling, and seeming to mock 

The tempest of thunder and rain; and the clouds, 
As black as the draping of biers, or the shrouds 

Of the dead, swept over the deep and the shore; 
The storm rode fierce on the wind, and the roar 

Of Nature’s wild harmony sounded the song: 

“Hold higher thy soul! Be true and be strong!” 


—William Lightfoot Visscher, in “Poems of the South.” 
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By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


FROM THE PRESS 
“Those familiar with the charm 
of Mr. Chapple’s writing will 
welcome this addition to his 
previous successes.” 
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“It is a story that ‘just grew,’ 
unfolding widely-varied phases 
of American life as viewed 
in editorial work on a country 
weekly, daily newspaper and 
magazine.” 


“There is no intricate plot in- 
volved nor are the characters 
overdrawn— it is just a tale 
of everyday life and common 
folks, which might have hap- 
pened. There is a strong vein 
of interest that will hold the 
readers’ attention to the end 
and leave them with the sat- 


cAnr Irth Da CGaefpr fphi~ isfaction that is derived from 


a really good novel.” 
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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


By JULIA R. BROPHY 


OURN not, O Muse, he is not dead, 
This son illustrious. His spirit lives 
And moves in verse majestic in its sweet simplicity. 
His soul immortal hovers o’er the land, 
Whose streams and fields his inspiration were, 
To heights by others sought, and by him won. 


Weep not, O loving friends, he is not dead, 
This Hoosier poet. ‘The splendor of his work 
Has left an everlasting imprint on the souls of men. 
His great heart, Godlike in its warmth, 
Expanded, till this mortal sphere 
Was, in its rich embracing love, encompassed. 








FF S 
WASHINGTON 


BY JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


UGUST witnesses unusual activities at the legislative mill with 
the adjournment of Congress in contemplation. There was 
insistence from the White House that something must be 
done on the Child Labor bill, and appointments have been 
made on the Rural Credits Commission. The situation in 

Mexico continues one of ‘‘watchful waiting.”” The President is evidently 
much concerned about pushing through his legislative program before the 
Presidential campaign is under full sway, but with the notification of Gover- 
nor Hughes, the heavy siege guns of the campaign opened fire and the echoes 
were most distinctly heard in Washington. 


ITHIN an hour’s ride of the Executive Mansion, the steamer Deutsch- 

‘4 land lay at Locust Point at Baltimore. Imagine my feelings when 
I stood upon the deck of this submersible, the craft that had virtually 

run the blockade of England’s great navy, fulfilling the wildest dreams of 
Jules Verne. What a contrast is this voyage to that of the caravels of Columbus. 
The little captain of the Deutschland proved a popular hero in Baltimore; 
the crew were looked upon with admiring eyes as they came from the dock. 
The cargo, supposed to be of nickel and rubber, indicated the supreme neces- 
sities of Germany at this time. Americans realize for the first time in their 
history that the nickel they carry in their pockets is worth nearly six cents at 
the market price. a! 
The Deutschland looks like the old cigar-shaped boats so familiar on 
Lake Superior years ago—an iron shell, with no fanciful ornaments or adorn- 
ments—it was built for business. The Deisel engine, which is to submarines 
what the gasoline engine has been to the motor car, has made the submersible 
a practical commercial proposition. The inventor of the submarine, Mr. 
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Simon Lake, was at Baltimore, and a corporation was formed in which 
interests of the inventor and the exploiters were merged to carry on unde 
commerce—one of the developments in the race for new markets and 
business after the war. There was a smile on Captain Koenig’s happy | 
face when I asked him if the submarine was a sure preventive of seasick: 
and he replied that by going down forty feet, he could escape the most ter 
storm that ever swept across the Atlantic. 

From submarines at Baltimore to aeroplanes at Soldiers Field, drillin; 
Fort Myer, and the ring of activity at the Navy Yard, I felt that in one « 
I had run the entire gamut of modern methods of warfare and defence. 


VEN in the christening of a political party, the sense of humor dominat 

A serious purpose is often the outcome of a humorous or sarcastic sugg 

tion. Now that the Prohibition party have adopted the camel as th: 
emblem, interest is revived in that well-worn story of the camel drinking only 
once in seven days, and the comment of the man standing at the bar: “Who 
in h wants to be a camel?”’ It also suggests 
the popular cigarette that has emblazoned the 
country with lithographs carrying the emblem 
of the Prohibition party. The “‘Camel’’ cigarette 
has become so well known that when you call 
for “humps” at the tobacconists, he may grin, 

but he knows what you mean. 

In this connection it has been suggested that 
the Prohibitionists will get a “hump” on them- 
selves and roll up a vote this fall that will make 
a formidable showing. If nothing more comes of 
it, there has at least been added another animal 
to the political museum collection. The Bull 
Moose now has a limp and looks lonesome; the 
G. O. P. elephant is still dancing about, and the 
donkey continues to bray—fat and sleek from 
his three years of patronage. Why political par- 
ties should search the animal kingdom for fitting 
emblems is another question for the advertising 
psychologist to answer. 


NDEED these are great times, and one Congressman remarked when 
| I asked him about the passing forever of the seed bill, ‘What are we ever 

going to do for our constituents now?”” The custom of distributing seeds 
was inaugurated by Benjamin Franklin when he sent seeds from France 
to adorn and beautify the country. How will the Congressman now wicld 
his power with the good farmer constituent who has been on the free seed list 
for so many years? The strange thing about it is that the farmers have written 
in to console the disgruntled Representatives, insisting that they are glad 
they are to receive no more seed from the government, for now they will 
not give up good soil for seeds which have seldom left a good impression of 
the intentions of a generous government. 
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‘HE advent of Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the poet from the ancient Hindoo 


land, who was awé 


arded the Nobel prize, was regarded as an event of 


international importance. Sir Rabindranath now has an English title, 
but that has not shaken the grace and beauty of his expressions. He has 
come to America from Japan, and his observations on the civilization of that 
country are most interesting. There seems to be something of the mystical 
in lis phraseology when he says: 

[t is the stupendous unreality of this modern civilization, always changing 


its shape and shifting 
unmeaning restlessness, 
and mangled, decaying 


its course, furiously riding upon the dust storm of 
scattering about it in the wind shreds of things torn 
and dead—all this is making the real man invisible 


to himself and to others. In the days of heroic simplicity, it was easy to come 
near to the real man, but in modern times it is the phantasm of the giant 
Time itself which is everywhere, and the man is lost beyond recognition; 
and while the means of communication are multiplying fast, communication 


itself is diminishing in 
its reality.” 

A subtle analysis of 
American life by this 
poet will undoubtedly 
be interesting. He will 
undoubtedly visit 
Washington at an 
early date, for an ob- 
servation of America 
would not be complete 
without a visit to the 
Capital city where the 
interest of all the coun- 
try is focused all the 
time. 


N the next Congress 
| business men will be 

more needed than at 
any time in the history 
of the nation. It will 
have to deal with the 
old situation in which 
the tariff will play a 
conspicuous part. The 
one dominant thought 
of the people of this 
country today is— 
after the war, what? 
They have the con- 
sciousness that  busi- 
ness conditions must be 
readjusted. In view of 























THE LATE JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
The famous Hoosier poet, beloved by all the world, who died on Sunday, 
July 16, at the age of siaty-seven. He wrote but little during the latter 
years of his life, his last poem being a tribute on the death of George Carr, 
an old boyhood friend. His quaint, homely philosophy endeared him to 
readers of all ages throughout the world 
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this, there is a nation-wide interest in seeing to it that the men on the Wa 
and Means Committee in the House and the Finance Committee in the Sen: 
will be men of proven and tested business ability, and of a caliber suffici 
to protect the interests of the country. 

For five terms Hon. George W. Fairchild has represented the thirty-fou: 
district of New York, and during these five terms has been recognized 
one of the most conscientious, hard-working, and thoroughly competent men 
in Congress. He has brou; 
to his work years of vast bu 
[eee sats RR a ness experience, and by sheer 
ability has forged his way to t 
front as one of the recognized 
strong men in the counsels of 
his party. 

Level-headed and alwa 
ready with that good judgment 
which counts in effective and 
constructive legislation, he is at 
present a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and he 
is receiving hearty, enthusiastic 
support, not only among the 
business men of his own district, 
but among those eminent lead- 
ers in Washington who are thor- 
oughly acquainted with his 
work. It is not often that these 
leaders feel impelled to write a 
letter to a colleague because of 
his good work, but the letters 
received by Congressman Fair- 
child from Republican leader 
Mann, former Speaker Cannon, 
U.S. Senator Smoot, and many 
other prominent members of 

HON. GEORGE W. PAIRCHILD Congress indicate what he has 
accomplished in his career. 

A letter from former President Taft to Mr. Fairchild says: 

The rule of seniority, by which men come to the heads of committees through length of 
service is a reasonable one, and whether reasonable or not, it is invaluable. The business of 
Congress is largely controlled by the chairmen of committees, and by those who have influence 
upon the committees. A district, therefore, which rejects a man who has done good service is 
utterly foolish. My remarks apply with the utmost emphasis to the case of your district. You 
have won a place in Congress that is an asset for your constituents. For them not to continu 
you now would be flying in the face of their own advantage. I cannot think they will do so 


Among the strongest individual endorsements is one from Hon. N. J. 
Bachelder, former Governor of New Hampshire, who urges farmers to support 
Mr, Fairchild because of his great service to the farming interests and his safe 
attitude on the tariff, so far as it affects agriculturalists. 

If the Republicans should have the majority in the next Congress, it is 
thought that Congressman Fairchild would likely play an important part. 
He is always there when his vote is needed; he has never indulged in the 
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non-essential and flamboyant pyrotechnics which some have found effective 
at Washington. Congressman Fairchild knows the work and knows what 
to do and has accomplished much for the progress of the country. It will be 
infortunate indeed for his party, for his district and for the Empire State if 
he is not returned with a rousing majority. 

He started in life as a printer, and joined a printers’ union when unionism 
was in its infancy and when it required personal courage and often meant 
personal sacrifice to be a member of a labor union, assuming at an early age the 
responsibilities of executive positions. All over the country this year the people 
are recognizing that Congress should be representative, first, of the business 
genius of America, because that business genius involves not only the welfare 
of farmer, merchant, professional man and wage earner, but also builds 
up payrolls, looks to construction, and recognizes that the welfare of each 
individual is concerned in the welfare of all. 


ISITORS to Washington will soon have one more monument on their 
V list of notable things to see if Congress passes the bill prepared by 

Representative Fitzgerald of New York, which provides for the erection 
of a monument to John Ericsson, inventor of the Monitor, the little ironclad 
which played so unique and conspicuous a part in the Civil War. John 
Ericsson’s body now rests in the soil of his native land, Sweden, but his 
adopted country, is quite alive to the fact that recognition should be accorded 
him in the Capital. 


HY is it that people usually forget that they have a ‘‘funny bone’’? 
‘4 They meet and talk about their ailments or other wailing subjects 
and apparently enjoy themselves. There is enough real humor in‘the 
incidents of a household where children play 
to supply a funny page. One day in Wash- 
ington it was reported by the chief operator 
to a certain party that their telephone was 
out of order. She said for an hour or two 
that morning the light kept coming on, and 
when she answered, there was no one on the 
line. The young mother soon cleared up that 
mystery when she replied in her sweetest 
voice: 
‘Really, I don’t believe there is anything 
wrong with the telephone. I was just letting 
baby play with it a few minutes while I was 
preparing luncheon.” 
This is a new use for the telephone not 
generally recognized, which may or may not 
be appreciated by the officials of the telephone 
company. 
Late that night the same telephone was 
used to call the police station and report that 
there were burglars in the house. The police 
came to investigate, and from the cellar there 
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were unmistakable sounds coming with strange and suspicious regularity 
was found that the noise was made by the house cat, her head fast i 
empty salmon can, banging about for dear Kfe in an effort to rid herself of 
nuisance. The poor cat was surely “canned” that time for the salmon 
proved an effective cat trap. 
Then from the state of the President is telegraphed the information that 
a flock of mosquitoes had succeeded in extinguishing lights in a government 
lighthouse on the New Jersey coast. They 
blocked the air vent, smothered the flame, and 
despite the light-keeper’s heroic efforts to fight 
them off, they caused the lights to grow din 
“Well,” said a veteran Congressman who 
heard this tale, “I’d a d sight rather be here 
reporting on a bill than there investigating. (ne 
mosquito can cause me enough trouble on a hot 
night—what would a million do? I don’t like 
te read such reports, they make me nervous.” 


[t 


T might be remarked, incidentally, that the 

| weather has been hot in Washington. This 

news may have gotten out before. Scientists 

in Washington have been endeavoring to explain 

why sharks are so prevalent along the Eastern 

coast. One theory has been advanced that the 

submarine warfare in Europe has been driving 

them to the shore; another that the Gulf stream 

is changing. Jokists must have their little fling, 

but the shark question has been a serious thing 

at the bathing beaches, and the appearance 

of the shark has awakened a more complete realization of what the work 
“shark”? means as applied to human operations. 

Altogether, the month has been widely varied in its interests at Washing- 
ton, ranging from the sharks on the eastern coast to the resurrected embalmed 
beef scandal on the border. The boys on the Rio Grande insist that they 
want no more of the little combination home comfort sewing outfits that 
admiring relatives have been sending them. They would rather have chewing 
gum—but the things most desired are ice cream or chocolates. 


OMETIME ago, a friend gave me a vest as a birthday present. To say 
S the least, it was an eloquent vest; it was in color a rich bronze-glowing 

yellow, and when I came down Pennsylvania Avenue the first time, a 
policeman stopped me and told me I would have to dim that light or pay a 
fine—they needed the money. 

That was not so bad, but it was painful when a Senator looked at me, 
shaded his eyes, and said: 

“Before me stands a man with a vest.”” He put on his blue glasses and 
looked at it. ‘‘Methinks it’s brocade,’’ he remarked. 

I smilingly assented. 
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“Do you know,” he insisted, ‘‘that vest would make one looking at you 


think you were a Ford janitor. 


Do you want to go back to Michigan?” 


I whistled my reply, then turned my back and hid the vest. 


ry HE early elections in Maine in Presidential years gave rise to the 
j. expression: ‘Maine goes h—| bent,” as a sort of prediction of the way 
the vote will be cast in the November election. In the death of Senator 


Rurleigh, Maine lost one of her 
most prominent sons, one who 
did notable work for the state. 
With the names of Blaine, Hale, 
Frye, Reed and Burleigh, the 
Republicans of Maine feel that 
they have a heritage of national 
fame, 

In the recent primaries, Col. 
Fred M. Hale was selected as 
nominee for the long term in 
the Senate, and Hon. Bert M. 
Fernald for the unexpired term. 
Mr. Fernald is one of the best 
known men in Maine, and 
counts his friends by the legion. 
He has been governor of the 
tate, and very prominent in 
the canning industry; in fact, 
almost every city and town in 
the country knows that Bert 
Fernald has done much to ex- 
ploit the product of Maine’s 
weet-corn fields as the best 
on the market. He is a typi- 
cal son of the Pine Tree State, 
and his friends are most en- 
thusiastic over his candidacy, 
feeling that he will prove a 
strong and popular candidate. 


HEN Judge John H. 
Clarke of Cleveland, 
Ohio, received at his 
ummer home in Nantucket the 
news of his appointment as As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme 





























HON. B. M. FERNALD 
Who has been nominated to fill out the term of the late 
Senator Burleigh 


Court to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Charles Evans Hughes, 
the brief statement which he dictated is indicative of the modest and sincere 


character of the man. 


“T am profoundly grateful to President Wilson,”’ he said, “for the evidence 
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of confidence shown by his appointing me to such an important position, bu 
regard the proprieties as forbidding any further public statement at this tim: 
Judge Clarke has been identified with the Progressive movements in O} 

having been associated with the late Tom Johnson and Newton D. Bak 
the present Secretary 
War. He has for seve: 
years been a federal distri 
judge, and his confirmati: 
in this position, after an 
extensive investigation, ha 
disposed of the suggestion 
that his services as coun 
for railroads will influenc: 
his usefulness as a jurist, i 
considered an indicatio: 
that his promotion meet 
with the prompt approval 
of the Senate, in sharp con- 
trast to the controver 
occasioned by the appoint- 
ment of Justice Brandei 








\ JITH his voice rhyth- 

mically attuned to 

the swish of an elec- 
tric fan, a western Congress- 
man related a story about 
a Digger Indian who had 
charge of a stable for a 
white man. On one occa 
sion when the dealer was 
Nonenen Sinaia. Cedent away on another errand an 
order came to deliver sev- 
HON. JOHN H. CLARKE eral horses at a given point 


Appointed by President Wilson to succeed Justice Hughes on the some distance awav. Though 
Supreme Court bench. Judge Clarke has been United States district : te : 


judge for the northern district of Ohio since 1914 the Indian was without ex 
pense money, he quietly 
delivered the horses and returned to the stable, a journey of three days’ dura- 
tion. When the dealer returned he was much pleased but was also rather 
curious to know how the Indian accomplished the journey without money. 
Upon being questioned the Indian said that he had fed the animals at well- 
known stopping places, and had had the bill charged to the dealer. The 
Indian himself, it was learned later, had not touched food for three days, 
but in his reticence had thought that too small a matter to mention. He 
had indeed performed his mission with all the heroism of the man who 
“delivered the message to Garcia.”” In these days of lurid headlines and still 
more sensational reading matter, these little stories of everyday life, showing 
the courage and kindness of many who, though unknown, are heroes in their 
way, are altogether too rare. 
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VY JHEN the question of the day was—to paraphrase the oft-quoted query— 
\W “to war or not to war,” with our own boys on the border line to be 
targets of Mexican bullets, we began to give some thought to the Mexi- 
can situation. It would seem to anyone possessing a slight acquaintance 
with Mexican conditions that the Diaz land grants were of absolutely no 
benefit either to the Mexican people or the Mexican government. While 
there has always been a doubt as to the propriety of armed intervention, 
there is no doubt that there should be a commission to look into the rights 
of Mexican property. It was suggested to me that such a commission should 
be made up of men appointed by the governments of the various South 
American republics and the 
United States. 

All Mexican transfers 
since the beginning of the 
Diaz dictatorship could 

ily be examined, and if 
the Mexican public has 
been defrauded in any way 
by means of the transfers, 
such transfers should be set 
aside and the purchase 
money returned to the 
grantee. Where improve- 
ments have been established 
on such transfers, the im- 
provements should also be 
paid for. In the long run, 
this would be much cheaper 
for Mexico, as warfare is 
extravagant and wasteful, 
economically, to say nothing 
of the loss of life and devas- 
tation of property entailed. 

State lands are practi- 
cally all there is of value in 
Mexico, and the majority of 
the inhabitants being of a 
low order in the scale of 
civilization, it is improbable 
that these lands would ever MISS MARY HARDWICK 


be developed except through Daughter of Senator and Mrs. Thomas W. Hardwick of Georgia. 
a6 ° She is one of the beauties of the Southern set, where beauty honors 
the activity of foreigners. are won only against the severest competition 


Still, it is unreasonable that 
such properties‘should be squandered by untrustworthy officials. It would 
seem possible to carry on the work of development in a way that would save 
not only to Mexico, but to the world at large, a great amount of money in 
providing a plan for the development of great areas of territory other than the 
old feudal system of giving large land grants for inadequate compensation. The 
land would better lie undeveloped than to be disposed of in such a manner. 
Basically, the issue involves the old question of distribution, which has 
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been a troublesome problem of all times. Surely the genius of our ag is 
equal to the task of establishing equity in the development of the unoccu: ‘ed 
places of the earth, that will consider, without malice or favor, the right of 
all concerned; realizing that the investor as well as the laborer is worthy of ‘iis 
hire and should be rewarded in proportion to the hazard he is required to t: 


N Washington, everyone is interested in some phase of preparedness of px 
propaganda, developing at all angles. The Committee on Indust 
Preparedness of the Naval Consulting Board have gathered startling in‘ 

mation through the co-operation of over thirty thousand American engineers 
making a complete inventory of the resources of American factories. ‘I 
work is also being do 
by the state boards 
which are made up of 
five leading business 
men in each state. Emi- 
nent men from scientific 
bodies have generously 
responded to the call for 
aid in this work. 

As outlined by Mr. 
Howard E. Coffin, chair- 
man of the Naval Con- 
sulting Board, the plan 
was approved by the 
President and has met 
with enthusiastic en- 
dorsement all over the 
country. The movement 
will naturally inspire 
greater industrial effici- 
ency in looking forward 
to the possible mobiliza- 
tion for national defense. 
A nation-wide exploita- 
tion of this kind gives 
an industrial survey 
that reflects the personal 
interest of plant owners 
and workers which can- 
not be recorded. It 
was a tremendous un- 
dertaking, including de- 

CHILDREN OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR tails of the product and 
Life in Washington for the three children of Secretary and Mrs. Newton D. Capacity of every plant 


Baker has been very delightful, for the Bakers have leased a beautiful . _ » s 
country home in Kensington, Maryland, appropriately named “In the in the country making 
Woods,” which belongs to Mrs. David Fairchild, daughter of Alexander articles that might be 
Graham Bell. From left to right in the picture are Elizabeth, who is eleven *4: . f 
years old, Margaret, aged four, and Newton D., Jr., who is nine. The utilized in the event 0 
unofficial name of Newton is “Jack,” of Elizabeth “Betty,” and Margaret jnyasion or war. 

is “Peggy” 
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LAYING THE FINAL STONE OF THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON 
For more than fifty years the national Capitol has been unfinished. This final pediment, which the workmen are 
placing in position, was constructed by Paul Bartlett, who calls the design “the Democracy of the United States 
as expressed by the types of the working people.” It represents the last step in the construction of the pediment 
of the east wing of the House of Representatives, and is a companion piece to the pediments over the main entrance 
ind the Senate wing. This portion of the House wing has been blank since the House wing was nominally 
completed in 1857. In 1908 an appropriation of $75,000 was provided for the final work of construction 


This knowledge can be applied in creating a coalition of skilled labor, 
which will be on hand should trouble come. It will not compel skilled work- 
men to go to the front only to be called back later for the tasks from which 
they should never have been taken. It merely sets the industrial house in 
order for peace or war, and reveals the close alliance between business and 
patriotism; furnishing an asset to the republic not counted in the muster 
rolls, eliminating the wastefulness and profligacy of ignorance when knowledge 
is so greatly needed. It is an element in preparedness that serves a protective 
purpose, and when once completed it will present to the world a formidable 
defense that will overshadow frowning coast defense or great navies and 
armies, because it will show just what can be done in the way of national 
defense in supporting an army, and in planning for great armies should they 
be necessary. It will galvanize and stimulate production in many fields, and 
keep the factories in constant training for emergencies. The experience of 
nearly all of the factories which took orders for munitions for Europe indicates 
the utter unpreparedness of American industries for the quantity production 
of supplies for the army and navy of the United States in time of emergency 
need. Firms which promised delivery on certain definite dates were six 
months and even a year beyond these dates in actually starting quantity 
deliveries. The European conflict has taught us that organized industry 
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constitutes the whole backbone of any and every plan for the national 
defense. It will require years of practical educational work upon the part of 
the war and navy departments to effect this industrial organization. | 
cannot be done in time of war or when war is imminent. It must be ac 
plished now in a most businesslike way in time of peace. No plan for 


defense of this nat 
can be successful y 
out such organizati 

The lessons of 
manufacturers fur: 
ing munitions to for 
countries indicate | 
vitally necessary it 
that we federate the 
dustrial resources of 1 
country to act with 
army and navy. As \ 
Coffin aptly puts it, ‘In 
war there are thr 
graces—Army, Na 
and Industry, and tl! 
greatest of thes: 
Industry.” 


\ X THEN the Panama 
Canal is men- 
tioned, it follow 

as a natural corollar 

that Major-General 

George W. Goethal 

should be thought of at 

the same time. 
The story of his life 
cannot be too often re- 
MAJOR-@ENERAL GEORGE W. GOETHALS told. It is an inspiration 
for American boys and 
serves to incite in them a desire to emulate this great man. When many had 
failed in the examinations for West Point, a little blue-eyed boy from Brook- 
lyn insisted “I can do it.’’ He did it, and was one of the first to take up the 
study of engineering at West Point. After completing the course, he was 

“detailed” in the building of the Army, State and Navy Department build- 

ings and the Pubjic Library at Washington. He simply told General Casey, 

his superior officer, “‘I can do it,”’ and he did it. 

After it had been decided to eliminate private contractors and the outlook 
was most gloomy in the building of the Panama Canal, the engineer-soldier 
was called, and, saluting, made the same response as in all other undertakings. 
One great triumph of the nation in this generation is the building of the 
Panama Canal. 


























I have seen Major Goethals under the torturous sun of the tropics riding 
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through Culebra Cut in the “‘yellow hornet’’; I have seen him in an office, 
aiid torrential rains, poring over blueprints, studying out details; I have 
secu him among the workers as a judge, settling the difficulties that arise in 
dealing with the human equation; I have seen him administering the affairs 
of the Isthmus as the first civil governor of the Panama Canal Zone, and 
evcrywhere, in all positions, he has shown that care and faithfulness in service 
that marks the truly great. 

Master of men and master of his work, George W. Goethals has won a 
fame enduring. After the triumphal hour of completion came the troublesome 
slide at Culebra, but even this, looked upon as a well-nigh insurmountable 
obstacle, he conquered. The Panama Canal is now completed, so far as 
human vision can foresee—a monument for the ages; an epic poem commemo- 
rating the constructive genius of the day as nothing else that has been accom- 
plished during the span of years in which George W. Goethals has so loyally 
served his country. Indeed he has won the star of the Major-General, and well 
earned the privilege of retirement to private life where he can enjoy the cool 
breezes of his home at Martha’s Vineyard in summer, and go where he will 
during the winter months. He is an American soldier to the core, who has 
distinguished himself without drawing sword on a field of battle. His stubby 
gray mustache, his prematurely gray hair and keen gray eye mark a personality 
that has impressed itself upon every Americn as exemplifying the true and 
valiant spirit of the times. 


ISOLA SOS 


HE spirit of the anniversary of the declaration of national independence 

was too strong for the redoubtable Colonel Roosevelt, and he broke 

a sustained silence for the first time since the Chicago Convention. 
He delivered an address amid the cheers of ‘He'll give the unmarried men 
of Oyster Bay a chance to join his volunteers.’”’ The celebration was the 
largest held in sixty years, so the records say, and the former President re- 
viewed the parade in the village square with even more dignity and perhaps 
more pleasure than when he looked upon thousands in parades and pageants 
in all parts of the world. His address was a real Fourth of July oration, and 
had the genuine Rooseveltian ring. 

Among Republicans, there is anfenthusiasm when the name of Roosevelt 
is mentioned that is in strange contrast to their expressions of a year ago; 
which reveals how quickly flash the changes on a political reel. Those who 
excoriated him most bitterly now look upon him as the sage of Sagamore 
and one of America’s first citizens. It is now felt that he is performing the real 
duties of a former President. 

On Long Island, on the same day, a former President and a future Presi- 
dent addressed the friends and acquaintances at home, for at Bridgehampton 
Charles Evans Hughes also made an impromptu Fourth of July oration. At 
the same time President Wilson was making a speech, so was ex-President 
Taft, so was William Jennings Bryan. In making up the list of Fourth of 
July orators in 1916, the Editor of the NATIONAL is proud to have to his 
credit at least that he was permitted to ‘‘orate’’ to his heart’s content, in dear 
old Faneuil Hall in Boston Towne. 
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N diplomatic as well as political affairs, the typewriter does the real ta!!cing 
—even in the interchange of international notes. The Tower of Babel 
with its multitudinous tongues has always been regarded as miracu 

but in these days of wonders, it doesn’t seem so paradoxical, after all. For 
nowadays can be seen a pretty little Oriental lady operating a Chinese ty pe- 
writer in Washington, with 
several other languaves 
being ‘“‘ribboned”’ out at the 
same time on the other ma- 
chines in the room. There 
are sixty thousand cherac- 
ters in the Chinese language, 
and this little lady was hand- 
ling four thousand charac- 
tersin making her typewriter 
use the tongue of Confucius 
“up-to-date.”” This Chinese 
stenographer did not have 
time to fix her hair and re- 
gard with queenly disdain 
the man who essayed to dic- 
tate. In the experiments, 
the inventor, hailing from 
Shanghai, but educated in 
this country, tested his type- 
writer, reeling out signs that 
looked like a laundry bill. 

While there are now over 

six thousand characters of 
the Chinese tongue in use, 
ae two thousand of them will 
; By .  e have to go a-glimmering 
Copyright, Harris & Ewing when the Oriental writes a 
letter on the new typewriter. 

MISS EUGENIA BANKHEAD It is arranged on the princi- 
arene Cane S, Datactt Ran Mee notes ety of dhe sebery splinting 
and a granddaughter of Senator Bankhead. Miss Bankhead is press, and is accounted a 
A ne a a Coleman ince seca" triumph of mechancial 

perfection. 

There is a growing universal hope that the rattle of the typewriter in 
commercial pursuits will soon supplant the machine guns in their. deadly work, 
giving every known language a chance on the typewriter keyboard that 
points the way to peace and prosperity. 


US, 




















RE these not the days when the ‘‘average man” is coming into his own? 

It is he who determines what a community, city, or state amounts to; 

it is not the top-notcher, nor is it the drift-wood, and he is happier than 
either of the two extremes. But he is, of course, a hypothetical person, because, 
in fact, he is really imaginary, he is an abstract figure who stands out in the 
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mind's eye as aclear-cut image. You cannot locate him—like the mirage on 
the desert—just ahead and seemingly tangible, but disappearing on approach. 

So much for the average man; now an attempt has been made to locate 
the average Congressman, and that is “some job,” as the office-boy would 
say. Does the average Congressman of today measure up to the average of 
ter. years ago? Many insist that he does not because of the primaries, which 
make it possible for a man to win in an election through the circulation of a 
“rubber-stamp”’ letter announcing himself as standing for certain principles 
or ideas. He may not understand these principles or ideas, but the people 
think they want them, so he is elected. After that, he becomes the average 
Congressman or the average Senator, and joins the legion of the average man. 


We all read the average 
newspaper or the average 
magazine; it is just once in 
a while that we strike the 
“high spots.”” When we die 
we have an average funeral, 
and the newspaper comment 
usually averages about the 
same. After all, most of us 
manage to obtain an average 
amount of enjoyment in life 
provided we admire the 
flowers when they bloom, 
without worrying about the 
weeds. 


HILE waiting to see 
Governor Hughes in 
the anteroom, one is 

likely to sit among the 
mighty. I saw there the 
other day Dr. A. Lawrence 
Lowell, president of Har- 
vard, who was calling to 
pay his respects, and inci- 
dentally to endeavor to en- 
list the services of the can- 
didate in the movement to 
enforce peace. This mission 
recalled Dr. Lowell’s re- 
markable ten-minute lecture 
in Washington on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Oscar Straus, 
former Cabinet Minister, 
was patiently awaiting his 
turn, and Senator Warren 
G. Harding, chairman of 
the Republican National 














Copyright, Harris & Ewing 





WORKING TO ELECT REPUBLICAN HOUSE 
The Republican Congressional Campaign Committee has inaugurated 
a strenuous campaign to change the political complexion of the next 
House of Representatives. John C. Eversman of Illinois (om the 
right) is secretary of the committee, and Representative Halvor 
Steenerson of Minnesota (on the left), is chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee on organization 
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Convention at Chicago, was looking about for a scrap of paper on whic! 


write a note to the “chief.” 


The table was in use, but with his knee elev: 


he scribbled a paragraph that will doubtless be used with telling effect in 


coming campaign. 























CLAIMS TO HAVE ACCOMPLISHED PERPETUAL MOTION 
Joseph Raes, a Belgian-American inventor, claims to have invented 
a motor, which, if his claims are true, constitutes a “perpetual motion 
machine."’ He has patented his device, and Washington business men 
who have seen his motor model work are ready to put money into the 
device. The patent includes a spring, gear wheels, and two electric 
motors attached. The initial impulse is given to the machine by 
hand-winding a large spring: Gear wheels communicate the power 
thus generated to a motor, which in turns runs a smaller motor. This 
smaller motor partly rewinds the original spring, and keeps it in a 
semi-wound state. Raes, who is already a successful inventor, began 
work on this device in Belgium twenty-five years ago 


There was Senator Sutherland who also presided at 


convention, and coming 

of the door was Willi 
Wrigley, a convention dcie 
gate, whose fame as a busi 
ness man is known to 
public wherever posters a: 
shown. 

A delegation from the Ae: 
Club of America wanted 
conduct an aerial campaig 
from coast to coast. Mir. 
John. McGrath, secretary to 
former President Roosevelt, 
and Mr. George W. Perkins 
entered the room with 
stately tread. 

“Governor Hughes had 
spent an hour with former 
Senator Root,” it was whis- 
pered about. 

“The schedules have all 
gone awry,” said Secretary 
Lawrence Green, trying to 
mollify those who had been 


waiting some time. 
In a room furnished in royal red, located on the second floor of the Hotel 
Astor, Governor Hughes received his guests—suffragists and anti-suffragists 
all coming out as if they were pleased with their visit. 


W ousi the National Chamber of Commerce brought out the vote of the 


business men of the country on the question of national defense, one 


of my “referendum”’ friends remarked enthusiastically as he watched 
the returns: ‘‘This certainly leaves no doubt as to the feasibility of the refer- 


endum. Here business men from all over the country have voted by an over- 
whelming majority that they want preparedness, and it must be remembered 
that the business men of the country are largely the men who have property 
at stake.” 

This was the largest vote in the history of the organization—there were 
970 votes in favor, against eight opposed, a proportion of 120 to 1. Universal 
military was advocated in a definite way; in fact, the referendum itself was 
divided into ten recommendations in order to facilitate the balloting. While 
no specific war was contemplated, it was the general opinion that national 
defense must be based on the realization of every individual that his own 
interests are irrevocably associated with the well-being of the nation. 

As might be expected, great emphasis was put upon industrial preparedness, 
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ince war has become so largely a matter of equipment and munitions, 
onceded that the permanent efficiency of the army and navy must depend 
| supplies. It was emphatically declared that there should be no muni- 
trust or any possibility of arrangements which would subject the real 
of the country to a profit interest in war on the part of any man or 
» of men., 
this craze for voting keeps up,”’ said my philosophic friend, “‘we will 
lo it. It will be just like ‘efficiency’ and ‘system’ and those other fads 
run away with things. Why, we will have to take a referendum before 
» into a barber shop or go to lunch. To tell the truth, I think all this 
nonsense is just to keep their hand in on voting. I haven’t voted for 
nty-five years, and I’m blessed if I’m going to now. This thing of scratch- 
our name on a little scrap of paper—there’s nothing to it. I believe 
this woman’s suffrage business is at the bottom of it all. If this craze 
loting on every question keeps up, me for the woods.” 


OW that New York theaters have obtained judicial decision enabling 
N them to refuse admission to critics whose writings are displeasing to 
the management, a movement is on foot in Washington to exclude from 
the galleries all reporters who may make caustic comment concerning the 
colloquies and speeches. Discussion is 
now rife as to whether a man’s theatre 
is ‘‘his castle,’ as well as his house, his 
hotel, his barber shop, his restaurant, 
or his music hall. Did framers of the 
Constitution even dream of such a thing 
as a man being able to protect himself 
against criticism? 


OMETIMES I wonder if the people 
S appreciate the high-minded, patri- 

otic enthusiasm evinced by the 
hundreds of men engaged in research work for the 
government. With little or no thought of salary, 
and yet with an ambition to discover and to do some- 
thing, these.men spend years in accomplishing results 
from which others reap millions. 

When the importation of potash from Germany 
was cut off by the war, the Geological Survey increased 
their forces in boring and prospecting for potash. This 
had been done for years before, but now, under the lash of necessity, they 
have discovered a potash supply for America. It has been found that all 
the potash we can use in the arts and on the soil is being wasted day by day 
from the chimneys of iron furnaces and lime kilns. A process evolved by 
Professor Cottrell, a scientist of the government Bureau of Mines, was 
intended to prevent the escape from factory stacks of gases destructive 
to vegetation, when it was discovered that this flue dust was rich in potash. 
Since then scientists have made the startling estimate that the recovery of 
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potash from all the limestone burned for cement will supply forty per 
of all the potash needed in this country. 

It has also been discovered that this same process can be employ 
recovering the potash from gas that comes from the iron smelter. The 
ment is sensational, as reported, that in $17 worth of fluid iron sn 
from the ore, potash worth $100 passes away in flue gas and is liberat: 
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THE GERMAN SUBMARINE, DEUTSCHLAND, BEING TOWED INTO BALTIMORE 
On the left is the tug boat, Thomas F. Timmons, which convoyed the submersible from Norfolk to the Balti 
pier. This photograph shows the stern of the Deutschland. A quarantine boat is just behind the submarine 


The submarine’s flagstaff is shown outlined against the smoke stack of the neighboring vessel. The other vessel's 


cabin is also shown behind the deck of the submarine. The submarine has no projection above the deck line except 
the conning tower forward, and its periscope. Its hull is painted a sea green, which makes it almost invisible at a 
distance 


destroy vegetation. Scores of iron furnaces are now supplying potash, and 
thus, the remaining sixty per cent of the potash needs of the country are 
taken care of. 

It was because of these discoveries that Mr. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior, recently remarked: ‘‘You can now build a wall around the 
United States and we can live behind it for a thousand years with no serious 
disturbance to our industries and without the sacrifice of any of our comfort 
and happiness.”’ 

Without these lynx-eyed scientists, urged by the spirit of discovery, 
even as Columbus was inspired, the United States might have found herself 
in a sorry plight, for to deprive a country of fertilizer would mean to deprive 
it of abundant crops and that would eventually mean shortage of food. 
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‘AST and furious ran the comment when word was passed that the ‘“‘Deutsch- 
land,” the pioneer undersea merchantman, had pushed her way under 

the chain of British warships and made her appearance in Norfolk Harbor. 

It was a strange sight, and none more astonished than the weatherbeaten 
ilot who thought that some monster from the deep had arisen, flopped its 
iil and asked to be towed to the harbor. It at once added to the complica- 


is which have come so continuously to Collector Hamilton at Norfolk. 

The fact that she carried no guns and had brought two hundred and fifty 
s of aniline dyes was an aspect that entered into the delicate international 
There was at first resentment in Washington, many 


uestions involved. 











we 
at 
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CAPTAIN AND CREW OF THE DEUTSCHLAND 
Deutschland’s crew responded to an ovation by admirers in Baltimore just as soon as it landed from the boat. 
Captain Koenig, wearing gloves, is in the center of the picture waving his cap 


holding the opinion that the appearance of the boat should be regarded as a 
threat from Germany, showing the defenselessness of our coasts. England and 
France, through their respective embassies, made protest at her clearance, 
insisting that the ‘‘Deutschland” was a potential battle-cruiser. A thorough 
and detailed inspection of the boat was made by Captain C. F. Hughes, who 
made his report to the State Department, and while awaiting the decision 
of the Neutrality Board, the boat’s cargo of dyestuffs was being unloaded night 
and day. 


EARLY every famous painting at the Corcoran and National Galleries 
in Washington has its pathetic story. After unsuccessful attempts 
to sell his paintings and gain a livelihood years ago, Albert Blakelock 

lost his mind. While in an asylum, an appreciation of his work blazed forth, 
and now comes the recognition of the National Academy with belated honors. 
In the temperament of Blakelock is a suggestion of Edgar Allan Poe, whose 
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life was shadowed by similar experiences. Blakelock seemed to make the 
palette sing; he grasped the invisible in pigments, as Coleridge once, and 
only once, succeeded in expressing the inexpressible in words. 

Blakelock touches the chords of music and poetry; his landscapes are not 
mere reproductions of sober fact—they are wild sunsets glimpsed through 
indistinct glades; sunsets that never illumined sea or land, but which seer 
illumine the soul. Dallin, the sculptor, told of years and years of effort, secm- 
ingly fruitless, then in a flash came to him that one supreme moment of his 
life which could not be expressed in words—and he has given us that superb 
statue of the Indian. Blakelock staked his whole artistic future on a sinvle 
throw and finally won. The paintings that were hawked about as of scarcely 
more value than chromos, are now commanding fabulous sums from connois- 
seurs who realize that life, touching and tragic, is portrayed in the autumnal 
oaks and massed leaves of russet brown dressing the witching fantasies of his 
brain. 


to 


» 


OW and then there appears in a prosaic Wash- 
N ington dispatch a gleam of fun that is even 
more refreshing than the labeled humor of the 
funny supplement. One day there was flashed over 
the wires the information that a little four-year-old 
miss of Connecticut wanted to have her doll dressed 
in red, white and blue, and like a true little Yankee, 
she knew where to get the material and have it 
charged. The proprietor of the store was told, in 
positive terms, just what she wanted and why she 
wanted it. She received the parcel with the gracious- 
ness of a queen, and asked the price. 
“Tt will cost you one sweet little kiss,’’ replied the 
proprietor, puckering his mouth. 

With a coquettish toss of the head, she looked at 
him as she passed out of the door and said: ‘Mamma 
will come in and pay you tomorrow.” 

The Connecticut merchant is now bemoaning the 
fact that the bill is still unpaid, for mamma never 
brought the kiss. 

“Perhaps papa was at home,” commented the sad-faced .Congressman, 
who persists in saying that the proverbial American sense of humor has been 
lost in these tempestuous times. 


HERE is an imperative necessity these days for railroad executives to 
. keep in touch with affairs at Washington. The government now regulates 
railroad revenue, but the executive must create ways and means to keep 
out of the receivers’ hands. He has become a quasi-public official without the 
honors. 
Closely associated with the development of the great Southern Pacific 
Company is a master mind. The views of Mr. Julius Kruttschnitt are alway 
worth listening to, for his life has spanned the greatest era of railroad 
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development in history. He was associated with Mr. Collis P. Huntington for 
about twenty years, and has virtually grown up with the Southern Pacific 
lines. After a recent tour it was most refreshing to find him in an optimistic 
mood concerning the future of the Southwest. He looks upon the railroads 
today as sellers of transportation. 

No longer is it considered good policy for railroads to withhold information, 
but rather they take the public right into confidence on public problems, as 
President Howard Elliott of the New Haven system has been doing in his 
illuminating addresses. This theory has been practised by Mr. Kruttschnitt 
and nearly all of the railroad 
executives for some years 
past, and the results are 
most gratifying. The people 

realize that brains as 
well as capital and labor are 
equired in public service 
corporations. 

For one man to be so 
thoroughly conversant with 
every phase and detail of 
the great Southern Pacific 
system as is Mr. Kruttsch- 
nitt would seem little less 
than marvelous. He knows 
the exact status of every 
locality in which he happens 
to be—whether it is the need 
of increase of facilities for 
the development of mining 
in Arizona, lumber in Ore- 
gon, fruit in California. Ev- 
ery possible source of traffic 
and its many necessities 
have been to Mr. Kruttsch- 
nitt a life study. 

With this knowledge has 
come an appreciation that 
railroads are institutions 
that must deal with other 
problems than those of 
merely creating means of 
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JULIUS KRUTTSCHNITT 
transportation and holding Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Southern Pacific lines 
down expenses. If the 

broader view of maintaining a more even distribution of traffic and avoiding 
periods of depression by conserving some of the revenue and opportunities 
that accrue in days of boom and prosperity were more generally accepted, 
conditions under which railroads are operated would undoubtedly improve. 
The dull days are phases of problems which the ever-watchful executives are 
tudying with an intense earnestness that has put to shame the sulking 
demagogues who realize that their occupation is gone. 
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VOTING DEVICE FOR USE IN CONGRESS 
B. L. Bobroff, a Milwaukee inventor, is absorbing the attention of a large number of the members of the House 
of Representatives in explaining his voting device which he proposes to install in the House. Left to right ir 
picture, Mr. Bobroff, the inventor, demonstrating the machine to Representatives Fred A. Britten of Illir 
Thaddeus H. Caraway and H. M. Jacoway, both of Arkansas, Jerry South, clerk of the House, and Representat 
C. N. McArthur of Oregon 


HERE is an endless amount of truth in the old adage ‘‘that large bodies 
a i move slowly,’ and the cumulative evidence is found in the proceedings 
of legislative bodies throughout the country. The Wisconsin Assembly 
is the first to take the short cut, in adopting a process of voting by the Bobroff 
system of electrical mechanism, which the tests have proven to be a wonderful 
time-saver. The country has long been in revolt against the rules of the 
House of Representatives, and disapproval of the methods of procedure in 
that body were largely responsible for the change in political power that gave 
control of the lower house of Congress to the Democrats six years ago. But 
that there are still plenty of reforms needed is evidenced by the statements 
of Speaker Clark and former majority leader Underwood, to the effect that 
during a long session of Congress, practically two whole months of time are 
wasted in calling the roll. The roll-call is the weapon of the filibuster, and 
as it takes fully forty-five minutes to complete a roll-call, days at a time are 
wasted by repeating the dilatory process. 
The device adopted by the Wisconsin Legislature is the invention of Mr. 
B. L. Bobroff, an efficiency engineer of Milwaukee. It has been on exhibition 
before the Committee on Ways and Means and the Committee on Accounts 
of the House of Representatives, and practically all members of Congress have 
examined the device and its mode of operation. The result is that a resolution 
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pro: iding for the purchase of the system has been given extensive hearings, 
and it has been found that instead of occupying the greater part of an hour 
for ‘he roll-call, that the new device which Congress contemplates adopting, 
wil! make it possible to secure a vote of the House in a few seconds. Each 
meriber need only press a button, and his name and manner of voting will be 
instantly recorded. Every member can vote at the same time. Under the 
present system an announcement of the roll-call is accompanied by the ringing 
of bells throughout the Capitol and the House Office Building. Many 
Congressmen consequently spend little time in the House, but rely upon the 
judgment of their 
party leaders to 
guide them in vot- 
ing. When the new 
method is placed in 
operation, it will be 
found necessary for 
the members to 
spend more time in 
the chamber and 
determine for them- 
selves how to vote 
upon different bills 
and resolutions. The 
Bobroff system is 
certainly a long step 
toward better effici- 
ency in the affairs 
of the House. 


HE ‘house in 
i Washington 

where Justice 
Hughes lived is now 
pointed out to in- 
terested visitors as 
“the former home 
of the future Presi- 
dent.’”” Whether or 
not this prophecy is 
true, interest does 
not wane in the new 
candidate. 





























ps B. L. BOBROFF 

] h e Democrats The’ Milwaukeejinventorfof an'‘ingeniously constructed voting device, which he 
it Washington seem proposes to install in the House. Mr. Bobroff {claims that this device will save 
much time in voting 


absolutely sure that 
nothing can prevent the re-election of President Wilson, which is usually the 
case in the Capital city where the halo of the office sometimes blinds people 
to conditions in other parts of the country. 

Stories of Charles Evans Hughes now are coming thick and fast. As the 
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class orator at thirteen, a rough-and-ready boy at fourteen, the hero of ‘Pa 








lot” in Brooklyn, and other adventures of early youth show that C 5 
Evans Hughes is quite a human being after all. His most distinctive t: jts 
have always been fearlessness in danger and devotion to a policy. Now « S 
the informatio it 
while at Br 1 
University he is 
looked upon as one 
of the college's | ost 
and most persist«nt 
dancers. Those \ re 
the days of e 
schottische d 























MRS. JOHN A. STERLING 
Wife of Congressman Sterling, of Bloomington, Illinois 


polka and the ques- 
tion that he must 
fearlessly face now 
is, can he do the 
“fox trot’ ? 


HE Fourth of 

July has gained 

a new signifi- 
cance in being desig- 
nated as Americani- 
zation day. Statis- 
tics revealing the 
number of men li 
ing in the United 
States today who 
are not citizens hav 
awakened not onl) 
the interest of 
Americans, but of 
foreigners them 
selves, to what 
further negligence 
means. Without 
naturalization, the, 
remain aliens. The 
note of Americanism 


is now dominant in the patriotic societies of the different nationalities. The 
Jewish people of Massachusetts have launched a state campaign to enlist all 
the Jewish residents eligible to naturalization. They have gone about it 


systematically, on the card-index plan. 


Undoubtedly this new Americanization movement will assist the country to 
assimilate the vast foreign population, and better the condition of all concerned. 
The adopted citizen will be fitted to instruct and encourage those who may 
come later, seeking the benefits of citizenship, as well as the privileges of 
American pay rolls. He realizes that a foreigner who is not naturalized and 


continues to live here is merely a guest—and guests must go home 





sometime. 
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OW quickly the vernacular of the hour becomes permeated with words 

| and phrases associated with passing events! A year ago who would 

have thought of insisting that a man’s political ambitions had been 

“torpedoed” by a vote? Still, that is a current phrase nowadays. It was felt 

that in the recent vote for and against the President on the Gore resolution 
some presidential booms were punctured because of the sentiment involved. 


ORTIA coined famous words when she exclaimed to Nerissa: 
p “That light we sce is burning in my hall. 
How far that little candle throws his beams!” 
So, often have I thought, when at night my footsteps have wandered in 
the vicinity of the United States Capitol. In the House Office Building, four 
hundred and thirty-five 





Congressmen are 
housed. Representative 
Joseph Taggart is one 
of the men whose candle 
is burning in our public 
hall every night, because 
his workday does not 
end before ten o’clock. 
It was along about his 
closing hour that Mr. 
Taggart remarked that 
the House Office Build- 
ing is the greatest 
human directory in the 
world. ‘‘Do you real- 
ize,’ he asked, turning 
from his telephone 
where he had answered 
a question affecting the 
identity of one of his 
constituents, “‘that the 
occupants of the offices 
within this-building are 
able to tell you instant- 
ly about any man of 
particular consequence 
living anywhere in the 
United States?” And I 
could not help but sug- 
gest that they “also 
know how mostly 
every voter will mark 























his ticket.”’ ‘‘Not now- Copyright, Harris & Ewing 
adays,”’ promptly cor- 
OC R,. ¢ MISS CHARLOTTE STERLING 
rected Mr. Taggart. 
ut ear “ Daughter of Congressman and Mrs. John A. Sterling, of Illinois, who is 
C ongressman T aggart one of the favorites,of the younger congressional set in Washington 
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must not be confused with the Senator from Indiana, since he represent 
famous old second district of Kansas, and lives in Kansas City, Kansas, w 
he will assure you, is one of the most important manufacturing and rai 
centers of the United States. Outin the broad, open country of Mr. Tagg 
district are five thousand square miles of the richest farming country i 
West. Enthusiasts describ« 
region as the finest produ: 
nature that has been plante: 
““God’s green footstool.” 

“One of the fairest landsc 
in all the states is Linn Courity 
Kansas, once the scene of a1 
sacre, the subject of a poem 
Whittier, but now a pictur: 
rural peace and contentm: 
The man who could advocate 
there is a fiend,”’ said the C: 
gressman. 

Representative Taggart is a 
Democrat, and he advocates the 
doctrine that the only way to 
proceed constructively with 
public matters is to follow the 
orders laid down in one’s party 
platform, and as voiced through 
the leadership of the President. 
He maintains that in this man- 
ner our government, which is 
instituted for the protection of 
the weak against the strong, 
performs its greatest good in 
preventing the fortunate who 
have acquired tremendous 
Photo by Ware resources, from exploiting the 
common people. 

REPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH TAGGART Mr. Taggart is a member of 

the Judiciary Committee, and 

he helped to draft an amendment to the anti-trust bill when it was framed, 

and he feels a justifiable pride in the fact that a good deal of the cruel fiction 

which was intended to restrain laboring men in the exercise of their rights, 
was removed from the law through his efforts. 

Mr. Taggart is working on a plan for legislation which will insure to the 
thrifty citizen a nest-egg for old age, through a system of savings, to be 
deposited with the United States Government, and held until old age or total 
disability overtakes the depositor. He worked for the rural credits bill and 
for government aid for country roads. ‘Staying on the farm or getting back 
to the farm is the only real relief from the high cost of living,” said the 
Kansan, “‘and we should encourage agriculture and country life by every 
means within the power of Congress.” Mr. Taggart is also back of a 
measure to amend the Constitution so as to give the United States Courts 
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exclusive jurisdiction in murder cases. His idea is that such a reform will 
check the frequency of mob violence. 

Kepresentative Taggart is a staunch advocate of the plan to create a non- 
partisan tariff commission, in order that the operation of our customs laws 
may be made more flexible. He regards the income tax amendment, which 
he hciped to enact into a statute, as one of the greatest reforms in the history 
of the government, inasmuch as it puts the burden upon the shoulders of the 
people who should bear it. 

“What is your idea of Americanism?” someone asked. 

“I can make it short,” said Taggart. ‘Sam Walter Foss has it in his 
beautiful poem. It is ‘To live in a house by the side of the road and be a 
friend to man.’ ”’ 


GITATION concerning the importation of aniline dyes has been a 
subject of great moment to the textile interests of the country. While 
it has its serious aspects, there are angles that will bring a smile. One 

Washington young lady, 
proud of her new blue silk 
hose, attempted to wash 
them, and shrieked in horror 
when she noticed the water 
turning blood red. There 
was nothing but blue to be 
seen in the fabric, but the 
water ran red. However, 
when they were dry once 
more, there was no notice- 
able difference in their hue. 
Another young miss, 
spending the day at the sea- 
shore and wearing a new 
gabardine skirt with stripes 
of carmine was surprised to 
find when she returned from 
an afternoon’s stroll on the 
sunny beach that one side 
of her skirt was colorless, 
while the other retained its 
pristine brilliance. Such in- 
cidents are not uncommon 
these days, but the patriot- HON. EDWARD W. POU 
ism of the American woman Representative of the Fourth North Carolina Congressional district. 
. : He is a familiar figure in the House, having represented his state in 
out weighs her vanity, and Congress continuously since 1901 
she is willing to wear faded 
clothes if by so doing she can encourage the development of the dye industry 
in America; hoping that some day the domestic product may hold as fast as 
those of Teuton manufacture. Incidentally, the goods which the American 
buys nowadays are ticketed with a notice that the color is as good as can be 
made, but it is not guaranteed. 
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MRS. HETTY GREEN 
The world’s richest woman, who died recently in New York 





HE miserly 
hoardi1 of 
wealth is one 
of the causes of the 
growth of soci ism 
and anarchy in this 


country. There is 
tragedy in the }jass- 
ing of a wealthy 
woman like Aflrs. 


Hetty Green, wiiose 
ruling passion in life 
was to save money 
and give nothing. 
Even her will, it is 
alleged, was filed 
in Vermont to escape 
the inheritance iax, 
and every device 
known to keep se- 
cret the amount of 
property she left 
was utilized. When- 
ever there is any 
machination used to 
evade just dues and 
taxes to the state 
which has made the 
accumulation of 
wealth possible, it is 
no wonder that the 
passing of people 
holding such wealth 
is regarded with lit- 
tle regret. It is said 
that New York will 
attempt to collect 
the tax as due the 
state, for the resi- 
dence which Hetty 
Green claimed in 
Bellows Falls, it is 
asserted, was but a 
ruse to evade the 
tax collector. 

How much longer 
will the American 


people tolerate such flagrant violation of the spirit and intent of American 
Many a poor woman, unknown and unheard of, has 
left a richer heritage to the world than Hetty Green with all her millions. 


institutions and laws? 











national convention. 
Willcox has been promi- 
though he has never 


fore in national organi- 
zation work, although in 


official he knows the 
1.S. A. He is a close 


ernor Hughes, who, when 
Governor of New York, 
appointed him to the 
hairmanship of the 


Service Commission, in 
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vho ever saw her would never envy her possessions, for the haunted, 
ird look on her face indicated the suspicion with which she regarded 
one and everything in protecting and hoarding her millions. The neces- 
x federal inheritance tax law is emphasized in many instances, but the 
of property will remain inviolable despite the violation of the spirit of 
aining individual and property rights. 


as long been an unbroken custom in Presidential campaigns that the 
minee shall name the chairman of the National Committee who is to 
nduct his campaign. After Governor Hughes had considered the matter 
ughly, he announced Mr. William R. Willcox, former postmaster of 
York and former 
man of the Public 
‘e Commission of 
rst district of the 
of New York, as 
personal choice for 
onal chairman. The 
ice Was announced 
a conference with 
t is called the “‘steer- 
committee of the 








For many years Mr. 
in political work, 


prominent hereto- 


service as a federal 


‘sonal friend of Gov- 





wly-created Public 
Copyright, Harris & Ewing 

















ich office he ren- 





lered invaluable serv- HON. WILLIAM R. WILLCOX 


Who will manage the Hughes campaign, as chairman of the Repulican 


‘to the city and State National Committee 


New York. 
Yes, Willcox is a New Yorker, but he knows the country; he does not 


draw the lines of his perspective by any state or group of states. He is an 


merican. 


Mr. Willcox is an attorney, and a member of the Union League 


Club. Born in Smyrna, New York, he has from early boyhood possessed a 
itural aptitude for gauging public sentiment. He has always a clearly-defined 
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idea of just what ought to be done, and goes about the work with a 
conscientiousness that commended him to Governor Hughes. Mr. Wilicox 
is planning a clean, wholesome, educative campaign. He is evidently desirous 
of placing before the public as effectively as possible the main points at issue, 
chiefly through the addresses 
of Governor Hughes. 
Gleanings from the former 








addresses of Governor 
Hughes furnish a most able 
and definite expression on 


governmental functions, de- 
fined by no devious inter- 
pretation, but straight, di- 
rect and easily understood. 

The service rendered by 
Mr. Willcox, first as post- 
master of New York City, 
and later as chairman of the 
Public Service Commission, 
is work of which Governor 
Hughes has personal knowl- 
edge. Problems dealing with 
all sorts and conditions of 
people are met by Mr. Will- 
cox with the intent of con- 
sidering primarily the inter- 
ests of all the people. He 
has always held that the 
humblest is entitled to as 
much consideration as the 
most powerful, and, on the 
other hand, that the power- 


ful are entitled to their 
MRS. LAURA CORNELIUS KELLOGG rights as well as the ones 


An Indian princess and founder of the Lolomi movement for the m = ‘ od 
redemption of the Amer'can Ind an, who is seeking to restore to the Ww ho make the most noise. 


red men their hereditary form of government—the commune. The Republicans and Progre S- 
plan is to have all property owned by a tribe held .n common owner- +1. . .- = 
ship, w-th a board of directors and a manager. No Indian can sell sives alike feel that Gover- 


or otherwise d spose of his sto.k in the company. Mrs. Kellogg ‘s a nor Hughes’ choice has been 
d rect descendant of Daniel Breed, a northwestera Indian chief, a-d : 
her lndion o:uns ts Weaneesne a fortunate one, all things 
considered. As was prophe- 
sied early in the year, the 1916 campaign will develop many new leaders. 
While Mr. Willcox realizes the magnitude of the work before him, he is a 
man who knows that results are what count. The will remains complete in 
his name as well as in his purpose. He will drive for these results through 
methods in harmony with the character, wishes and ideal of that large major- 
ity of Republicans who nominated Charles Evans Hughes for the Presidency. 
Here, again, is a splendid illustration of the triumphant American idea of new 
vitality and new blood in the conduct and management of new issues; for, in 
the essential sense Mr. Willcox moves to the front a new power and a new force 
in political command. 


























Her Mother 


2 


iia 


William Edward Ross 


HE was only a wee, dainty girlie, a 
random bit of flotsam engulfed in 
the mighty maelstrom and under- 
tow of urban existence. Her name 

was Mary Jane; that is, it was—thus she 
was christened—but she had changed it 
to the more high-sounding title of Mar- 
guerite Janet. To the girls of the millinery 
establishment where she was employed, 
she was known by the appropriate, al- 
though detested, cognomen of “Tiny.” 

Marguerite Janet had ambitions, ambi- 
tions fostered by an assiduous devotion 
to Mary Pickford films and stories dealing 
with “How to Become a Movie Star.” 
Ambitions are proper things to have, but 
when they lead to an unwholesome dissatis- 
faction with present conditions, home, 
friends, and everything, they are often- 
times nothing but millstones about the 
neck of the ambitious one. 

Marguerite Janet was smart, she had 
enough good looks to make it necessary 
that she preserve an unending warfare 
against the designing male in general, and 
she was not foolish. By this I mean in all 
but one thing, her ambition. In that she 
was as an irresponsible child. 

Marguerite trimmed hats. Not that 
she had any use for the profession, as she 
elegantly termed it, but that it came in 
hi indy as a means of satisfying her daily 
needs in that interim until some fortunate 
photoplay producer recognized in her the 
coming film sensation. 

On this particular morning she hummed 
happily to herself as her nimble fingers 


deftly decorated the ugly straw upon which 
she was working with brightly colored 
ribbons and gay clusters of imitation 
grapes. She had a right to be happy. 
In her bosom, where every beat of her 
heart pounded against its linen surface, 
reposed a letter. A letter beautifully 
written upon paper bearing the embossed 
inscription: 
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It was that which the letter contained 
that had brought the roses to her cheeks 
and the song to her lips. It was an answer 
to a letter she had written the company 
applying for a position, and it bade her 
call at. the studio that afternoon for a 
tryout. A tryout! How the magic of 
that word was imbedded upon her brain. 
It did not mean a trial to her, but fame, 
fortune, success. She was confident that 
there could be but one result, an engage- 
ment. The movie bug had stung her, and 
stung her hard. As she sewed a little 
smile hovered upon her lips and lighted 
up the small dimple that cleft her chin. 
So happy was she that she did not even 
take umbrage when the forewoman grasped 
her by the shoulder and roughly exclaimed: 

“Mercy me, Tiny Smith. What are you 
doing?,; Look at that bunch of grapes 
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sewed on backwards. 
learn?” 

Tiny’s only reply was a sweet smile. 
What was the sense of getting angry at a 
woman who, tomorrow, would be fighting 
madly for a seat to witness her triumph as 
filmdom’s latest craze. What was the use 
of rebuking a woman who, tomorrow, 
would be whispering in awed tones to her 
friends, ‘‘Just think, that girl used to work 
for me. I always knew she had talent. 
You ought to have seen the lovely way 
in which she sewed grapes on our hats.” 
And then, when the public had learned 
that she, the heroine of “‘Mad Pete’s Last 
Act,” had once condescended to trim hats 
at the Elite Millinery Parlor, what a pros- 
perity would descend upon the little shop, 
and what fabulous prices would be paid 
for the hats upon which her poor, tired 
fingers had labored so diligently. 

It was the longest morning that she had 
ever put in. She had secured permission 
to take the afternoon off, with the usual 
deduction from her salary, and it seemed 
to her that even time was jealous and doing 
everything in his power to put off the mo- 
ment of her triumph. But no matter 


Will you never 


how long we wait, there is always an end 


to everything, and the noon whistles 
shrieked their summons at last. Never 
before had their raucous blasts sounded 
so sweetly to the girl’s ears. Their very 
blatancy shrieked of triumph. 

* * * 

When Marguerite Janet arrived at the 
studio and presented her letter of intro- 
duction, she was very courteously shown 
to a seat at the end of a long line of women 
who carried similar letters. Even the fact 
that there were twenty-two others ahead 
of her did not discourage the girl; instead 
she felt a profound sympathy for them. 
How could they expect a chance when 
she was there? Did they realize who was 
in the room with them? 

Do not think that Tiny was over ego- 
tistical, for she was not. She simply had 
faith in herself and confidence in her future. 
She had dreamed so long over an ultimate 
film success that her dreams had become 
realities to her, a very part, as it were, of 
her existence. 

One by one the long line diminished. 
Some came out from the inner studio with 
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smiles, others discouraged, and one or two 
with sneers upon their faces. To ‘viny’s 
credit let it be said that she was sorr\ for 
each of them, while not sympat 
with the foolishness of their ambit 
The girl was a keen reader of char 
and her first glance at the line of w 
women had shown her that they w: 
of the working class. At last her 
came and she was ushered into the chambe 
of mysteries. 

A man in his shirt sleeves sat at a very 
much littered desk. An old hat re; sed 
on the back of his head, and a very odorous 
cigar was tilted at right angles in the corner 
of his mouth. He sized Tiny up with a 
quick glance, glanced rapidly at her letter 
of introduction, and yelled at a very 
blonde, very overdressed stenographer 

“Bring me the dope on $1254.” 

The stenographer rose languidly, propped 
a puff of hair back into place, took a new 
grip on her mouthful of digestion aicder, 
and leisurely went to a filing cabinet from 
which she selected a voluminous manila 
envelope. This she laid on the desk, with 
the comment, 

“Here y’are.” 

The man pulled out a voluminous mass 
of typewritten correspondence, glanced 
casually through it, and then looked at 
Tiny with new respect. 

“Yours is a case for Francisco himself,” 
he drawled. “If you’ll be seated a moment, 
I’ll notify him that you are here.” 

Tiny looked at the only chair the room 
contained and elected to stand. The 
clerk passed through a door labeled 
“Private,” and disappeared into another 
room. The papers he took with him. 

It was several minutes before he returned, 
but when he did, he bowed deferentially to 
the girl. 

“Mr. Delancey will see you,” he mur- 
mured obsequiously. 

Tiny followed him into a room in direct 
contrast to the outer apartment. It was 
handsomely furnished, large paintings of 
prominent photo-play actors and actresses 
graced the walls, and its very atmosphere 
exuded refinement and prosperity. 

Even as the room differed from the outer 
apartment, so did the man seated at the 
desk differ from the shirt-sleeved clerk. 
He was a large man, handsome after a 
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fashion, faultlessly attired, and to Tiny’s 
eyes an exact replica of what a successful 
photo-play producer should be. When 
the clerk had left the room, Delancey rose, 
bowed courteously to the girl, and seated 
her in a luxuriously upholstered chair at 
the side of his large flat desk. Seating 
himself opposite her, he busied himself 
for « moment with the papers the clerk 
had given him. Apparently satisfied with 
what they contained, he turned with a 
smile to Tiny. 

“So you think you have the makings of 
a successful pantomimist,” he observed 
kindly. “You know that we develop 
nothing but stars. We haven’t the time 
necessary to the development of lesser 
lights.” 

Tiny murmured that she knew. 

x * * 

The man continued: 

“In our business it is hard to get the 
right sort of talent. Where one has the 
face and figure, she is too temperamental. 
Where another has just the right amount 
of temperament, she lacks physical per- 
fection. Another may have the right 
amount of both and be unable to act, 
and there you are. Real talent is hard to 
find.” He sighed, and Tiny sighed in sym- 
pathy. Delancey surveyed her a moment 
appraisingly. 

“Take off your hat and coat,’ he said, 
“and walk back and forth across the room 
three times.”’ Tiny obeyed. 

‘‘Now go to that mirror,” pointing to a 
large wall glass, ‘“‘and stand there a moment 
naturally.” The girl did so. 

“Register fear,” he suddenly shouted 
at her, at the same time levelling a pistol 
at her head. Tiny’s avid perusal of litera- 
ture dealing with the photo-play stood her 
in good stead, she understood his jargon 
and looked as sacred as possible. 

The man smiled approvingly and said, 
“That will do,” returning the pistol to a 
desk drawer. 

When Tiny resumed her seat, her eyes 
were sparkling. Delancey, when he again 
spoke, was enthusiastic. 

‘You’re just what I’ve been looking for,”’ 
he ejaculated. “You possess beauty of 
face and figure combined, with just enough 
temperament; you have technique and 


will make an admirable picture. Where 


in the world did you learn?’ he asked 
wonderingly. 

Tiny admitted that she had never taken 
a lesson in her life, that it came naturally 
to her. 

“That’s it,’ the man gushed, “that’s it. 
I’ve always maintained that genius was 
born, not made, and you’re a living ex- 
ample of it. We'll take you on. You're 
a wonder. Of course you know,” he added 
condescendingly, “that, while I select all 
of the stars, as a matter of form it is neces- 
sary to have the president’s approval. 
However, there’ll be no trouble about that 
and if you’ll put on your things, I’ll take 
you to him now and we'll draw up a con- 
tract.” 

When Tiny was ready, Delancey defer- 
entially escorted her down the hall to a 
door marked ‘‘President.”” The room 
they entered was one of hustle and bustle. 
A dozen typewriters clicked, boys were 
continually running in and out with 


messages, and the very air was electrified 
with business activity. After a wait of ten 
minutes a boy approached them, and bow- 
ing to Delancey, murmured: 

“The president will see you.” 


Motioning for Tiny to precede him, 
Delancey and the girl followed the boy 
toaninner room. A benevolent-appearing, 
gray-haired man sat at a solid mahogany 
desk, dictating to a phonograph. Upon 
their entrance he shut off the machine, 
greeted Delancey cordially, and bowing 
to the girl, remarked: 

“So this is the little lady of whom I’ve 
heard so much.” 

Tiny blushed her pleasure. The presi- 
dent motioned for her to be seated while 
he conferred with Delancey. During their 
carefully modulated conversation, Tiny 
heard such snatches as “another Pickford,” 
‘‘we’ve got to grab her,” “she’s a wonder,” 
etc. 

* * * 

Their conversation ended, Delancey 
came up to her and whispered in a low 
tone, “It’s all right, little girl. I’ve fixed 
it,’ and then she was left alone with the 
president. The latter turned to her. 

“Mr. Delancey, in whom I have great 
confidence, speaks very highly of your 
accomplishments, Miss Smith, and pre- 
dicts that you have a great future before 
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you. Of course that is what we are looking 
for. However, in a business such as ours 
we cannot be too careful. It has happened 
often that after a company has gone to the 
time and expense to develop a prominent 
actress that she listens to the lure of a 
rival concern and leaves us. Of course, 
we do not think that you would treat us 
in such a shabby way as that, but business 
is business, and so to protect ourselves, 
we have drafted an iron-clad contract for 
our players to sign, and also insist they 
they take out a little stock in our company. 
The amount does not matter so long as 
our people own some share in the concern. 
It promotes an added interest in the work, 
and besides, one is not apt to leave a con- 
cern in which one has a proprietary interest, 
so tospeak. We believe that we have made 
a find in you, and so we are going to allow 
you to purchase the minimum amount of 
stock, one share at par, which at present 
is worth one hundred dollars. If we did 
not have the utmost confidence in your 
future, we would insist that you invest 
much more heavily. Besides this, you 


will have to sign a contract agreeing to 
remain in our employ for five years, and 


you must also agree to our retaining one- 
half of your salary, which will be one 
hundred dollars a week to commence with, 
until the present term of your contract 
expires. This retention is to guarantee 
that you will not break your contract, 
and besides, it is a financial benefit to you. 
The money thus retained we invest in 
the company, pay six per cent interest 
upon it, and also allow you a yearly divi- 
dend which is figured pro rata to the 
amount we hold of yours. You see, Miss 
Smith,” he added, with a smile, “we think 
so much of your possibilities that we are 
not going to lose you.” 

He handed a four-page paper to the 
girl, adding: 

“Here is a duplicate of your contract. 
Take it home and read it. I have no doubt 
that you will be satisfied. I shall expect 
to see you,” he studied an engagement 
card, “‘a week from today at this time. 
And now you must excuse me, I’m very 
busy. Oh, I nearly forgot to mention— 
your salary commences the moment you 
purchase your one share of stock and sign 
the contract.” 


MOTHER 


Tiny left the studio with glowing hopes 
and very much excited. The thought of 
the hundred dollars clouded her hopes for 
a moment, but only for a moment. She 
had no doubt that she could borrow that 
amount, and besides, her first weck’s 
salary would cover it. Was there ever 
such a lucky girl? She counted the meager 
amount in her purse, one dollar and eighty 
five cents, all the money she had to last 
her until Saturday night, three days off. 
Her good luck overbalanced her natural 
frugality, and she went into an Italian 
restaurant and gorged, day dreaming, over 
a sixty-cent table d’hote. 

Her dinner finished, Tiny sat with her 
face in her hands, building air castles, 
and the castles that she built were sweet 
and full of promise. The restaurant was 
quiet and the hum of the street soothed 
her and she half-dozed, half-dreamed of 
the days of her childhood, of her mother’s 
care and her father’s tender humoring of 
her slightest wish. Then came the accident 
that bereft her of the latter and the long, 
hard pull her mother had before she 
finally got the farm on a working basis. 
As the girl retrospectively dreamed, the 
last day she spent at home vividly presented 
itself to her. 

* * * 

“Mary, Oh Mary, get up. Here it is 
nine o’clock and you still in bed. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. Do you 
hear me?” the speaker ejaculated queru- 
lously, when no reply came to her call. 

There was a muffled yawn from upstairs 
and a drowsy voice called out: 

“All right, Ma. I'll be down in a 
moment.” 

“You’d better be,” the first speaker 
ejaculated, crossly, ‘for you'll get. no 
breakfast. What with all the washing 
and everything to do, a body has enough 
on her hands without runnin’ a second 
breakfast.”’ 

The mother returned to her tub of steam- 
ing suds, to be aroused later by the en- 
trance of a diminutive girl, about nineteen 
years of age. She was fresh with the 
freshness of youth, and the beauty sleep 
she had been indulging in revivified the 
pink, doll-like tints of her cheeks. Tired 
as she was, the mother could not sup- 
press the gleam of admiration which lit 


’ 
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up her tired eyes at the sight of the girl’s 
freshness. 

“You'll find some coffee in the pot and 
some biscuits in the oven. If you want 
any eggs, you'll have to cook them your- 
self. I haven’t time. Here it is nearly 
time to get dinner, and I haven’t got the 
washing out. Seems to me you could 
help a little ’stead of lying in bed all day.” 

The girl made no answer, but proceeded 

get breakfast for herself. When she had 
finished eating, she started to leave the 
room, but her mother stopped her with the 
question, “‘Aren’t you going to wash those 
dishes?” 

“T haven’t time, ma,” the girl replied. 
“Fanny and I are going up to town this 
afternoon to see a new reel that’s on at the 
Star. By the time I dress and we drive 
up there, it will be time for the show.” 

“Mary Jane Smith!” the mother ejacu- 
lated angrily, “you don’t stir a foot out 
of this house until them dishes are done. 
It’s reels, reels, reels with you until I’m 
sick of the very word. When you’re not 
gandering off to some picture show with 
that Stearns’ girl, you’ve got your nose 


to 2X 


buried in some old movie magazine until 


I can’t get a word out of you. I’m sick 
of it, I tell you, and it’s got tostop. S’posin 
I spent my time runnin’ round to picture 
shows, where do you s’pose we’d be? 
You wash them dishes, Mary Jane, or 
you can’t stir out of this house.”’ 

“I wish you wouldn’t call me Mary 
Jane,” the girl replied. “I’ve asked you 
not to before.” 

“And why not?” her mother queried, 
standing with arms akimbo, one hand on 
each hip. 

“Because I den’t like it, and besides, 
Marguerite Janet is so much nicer,” the 
girl replied. 

“Oh, you don’t!” the mother exclaimed. 
“It’s too bad! You was christened Mary 
Jane, an’ Mary Jane you'll always be, no 
matter what you like. Marguerite Janet, 
indeed,” she sniffed, “that’s what comes of 
your pa allowin’ you to chase round as 
you like. Well, young lady, you’d better 
get busy and get those dishes cleared away, 
or I'll forget that you’re so grown up, 
and use my slipper on you. How would 
that make you feel, Miss Mary Jane Mar- 
guerite Janet Smith?” 


The girl did not reply in words, but 
spoke her feelings in the way she noisily 
slammed the dishes about. When she had 
them washed and put away, and the kitchen 
tidied up, her mother had finished washing. 
The girl was about to leave the kitchen, 
when the older woman stepped up to her, 
and putting an arm around the girl’s waist, 
said kindly: 

“T’m just a plain old woman, Mary, and 
sometimes your tantrums worry me so 
much that I get mad and say more than I 
mean to, but remember, honey, that I’m 
your mother, and that I love you. Run 
along now and dress, and you’ll have time 
yet to get to town and see the show. I'll 
manage with dinner somehow.” 

* * * 

After the girl had gone, the mother sat 
down a moment to rest her tired limbs, 
and buried her face in her apron. A mo- 
ment afterwards she was sobbing softly 
to herself. It was only for a moment, 
however, for she soon controlled her feel- 
ings and set about her work. 

“T’m an old fool,’’ she soliloquized, as 
she set the table for dinner. ‘I forget 
sometimes that the girl’s young and needs 
her pleasures, but she could be so much 
help if she only would be. It seems some- 
times that I just can’t do any more, and 
here it is nearin’ harvest time with all the 
extra hands to feed. It almost makes me 
feel like givin’ up and goin’ to bed and 
stayin’ there.” 

It was supper time when the girl re- 
turned, star-eyed and happy. 

“Oh, mother,” she exclaimed, running 
into the kitchen, “who do you suppose 
was on the sheet today. It was Mary 
Pickford. She was just grand. And do 
you know she gets over a hundred dollars 
a week. I was talking to Manager Grimes 
of the theatre, and he said I would make 
a dandy picture actress,’”’ she added. 

“When I see Sam Grimes,” the mother 
interrupted, “‘I’ll ring his neck for puttin’ 
such foolishness in your head. Picture 
actress, indeed. Grandfather Graham would 
turn over in his grave if he dreamed that 
you were thinking of such a thing.” 

“Well, I’m going to be,” Mary replied. 
“I’ve thought about it for a long time. 
I’m sick of washing dishes, sick of this old 
farm, sick of—’’ she bit her lip. 
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“Yes,”’ the mother observed, grimly. 

“Everything here is too—too old fash- 
ioned,” the girl continued. “I’m going 
to the city, going where a girl has a chance 
to do something, be somebody. This 
whole place gets on my nerves.” 

“All right, Mary,” the mother replied 
softly. “Go if you want to. I can’t stop 
you. You're of age. But remember 
whenever you want to come back that, 
with all of the rest of the old-fashioned 
things you mentioned, there’s an old- 
fashioned woman whose heart is brim full 
of old-fashioned love for you.” The 
mother smiled cheerily at the girl, but 
when Mary had left the room there was 
no smile on the mother’s face. Instead it 
was full of agony and doubt. Agony over 
the thought that she had failed to make 
the home the one place in the world for the 
girl; doubt at her wisdom in not attempt- 
ing to check the girl’s impulse to leave. 

The next day Mary left for the city. 

* o* ~ 

Tiny was aroused from her revery by 
the waiter’s query, ‘““Anything else, Miss?”’ 
She replied negatively and he gave her 
a check. When the girl stepped out into 
the sunshine she was still enmeshed in the 
retrospective reveries of her day dream, and 
she murmured happily to herself: 

“I guess when mother hears of my good 
news that she'll believe I knew what I 
was doing when I left home.” 

Tiny raised her hundred dollars the 
very next week. Borrowed it at usurious 
interest from a loan shark to whom she 
assigned a mortgage bequeathed her by 
her father for security. It was a blissful 
day when she received her contract neatly 
drawn up and sealed with a big gold seal. 
She was told to report the following 
Monday to rehearse for the production of 
“A Fool and His Money,” the script of 
which had been given her. Tiny studied 
the scenario until she knew its every direc- 
tion and could repeat them backwards. 
Every night in her six by nine hall bed- 
room she enacted her part of the drama 
before the cracked mirror on the bureau, 
studying the various facial expressions 
the scenes called for. 

On Monday she called at the studio 
and asked for Mr. Delancey. She was 
told that he was out by the same shirt- 
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sleeved individual she had met on h« + first 
visit there. She was told to call aga:n the 
next afternoon. She did so an 
handed a brief note from the d 
informing her that, because of an inex- 
pected call out of the city, the rehe::rsals 
of a “Fool and His Money” woul: not 
commence until the following Mon 

Although Tiny was anxious to gx 
harness, she was glad of the respi 
cause it gave her additional time in 
to practice. But when Saturday can 
she called at the office of the treasur 
her week’s salary, she was told that, 
she was on the salary list, it was th: 
of the company not to pay the first w 
salaries unless the players were act 
engaged in the production of a pi 
that she would receive her back salaries 
when she started to rehearse. 

Tiny left the studio very much worried. 
She had given up her position at the 
millinery when she secured her contract 
and had expended the major part of her 
slight cash on hand in replenishing her 
wardrobe. Her total available assets 
were eighty-nine cents. She was first 
inclined to ask the treasurer to make her 
a small advance on her salary, but her 
pride kept her from advising him of her 
financial stringency. 

She was also too proud to write to her 
mother for assistance. She had written 
her immediately after her memorable 
interview with the film company, dwelling 
in glowing terms of the opportunity that 
had been opened to her. To write now 
for assistance would be to make her mother 
suspicious. 


was 
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* * + 


When she called the following Monday 
at the studio she was infotmed that the 
director had not yet returned and that 
rehearsals had been postponed for another 
week. The girl subsisted mainly, during 
the next seven days, on crackers and 
deviled ham. She staved off her landlady’s 
incessant demand for the overdue rent 
by showing her the contract she had 
received from the film company. But, 
when, on the following Monday, she was 
again informed that rehearsals had been 
postponed, her case grew desperate. 

Tuesday morning her landlady showed 
her a morning’s paper, with a column 
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marked on the first page. The girl took 
one glance at the headlines, snatched the 
paper from the woman’s hands, and ran 
with it up to her room. Securely locking 
her door, she sat down on the bed and 
he article. A lurid heading writer 
ptioned it: 


read 
had 


|EANEST FIRM ON 
UNCOVERED 


EARTH 


<ing Girls and Defenceless Women 
Its Only Victims 
TRAPPED’ BY P. O. AGENTS 
ed on the Ambitions of Film-Crazed 
Girls—Promoter Arrested 
he unenviable reputation of the 
inest firm on earth falls to The Star 
lucing Film Company, which preyed 
he ambitions of film-struck girls. 
his firm, or rather assortment of 
rooks, has reaped a rich harvest from 
the scores of working girls and others 
ambitious to become photo-players. In 
answer to a girl’s application for a posi- 
tion, the firm, which advertised to pro- 
duce only stars, would give the appli- 
cants a cursory examination, and then, 
upon her willingness to purchase a share 
of the company’s stock, selling price $100, 
would give her a contract guaranteeing 
her a fabulous weekly salary and the 
script of a scenario to study. The title 
of the scenario was an apt one, “A Fool 
and His Money.” The victim was then 
told to report the following week for 
rehearsals, which on one excuse or an- 
other, were continually postponed. When 
the victim tried to draw any of her 
salary, she was informed that, while she 
was on the salary list, she would not 
receive any money until she was actually 
at work 
Through the incredulity of one appli- 
cant, who refused to believe all that the 
company promised, post-office agents 
investigated the concern and arrested F. 
Francisco Delancey, so-called Producing 
Director. The sumptuous offices of the 
concern were deserted this morning, but 
other arrests are expected before night. 


It required two readings before Tiny’s 
overwhelmed consciousness could grasp 


the fact that she had been duped. When 
the meaning of what she had read was at 
last beaten upon her brain, she buried her 
face in the pillow and wept bitterly. She 
did not cry because she had been duped, 
but because of her credulity in believing 
all that was told her. She thought of her 
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mother, of her vain boasting to the girls 
in the shop, and of her belief that she, an 
inexperienced girl, could fall into such a 
position as had been promised her at the 
very outset of a career. Long into the 
night she pondered over the situation and, 
when the first tints of dawn were streaking 
the east, it was a very humble, very much 
chastened girl who fell tiredly asleep. 
* * * 

The days that followed were bitter 
ones. Tiny’s landlady, when the girl 
explained her situation, very kindly al- 
lowed her to use her room until such a 
time as she was able to pay for it, but it 
was the question of daily sustenance that 
troubled the girl the most. She tried every 
available place for employment, but it 
was the slack season and firms were dis- 
charging old employees rather than hiring 
new ones. At last, after every spare piece 
of clothing in her wardrobe and what few 
little pieces of jewelry she possessed had 
been sold, Tiny went back to the millinery 
shop. With all her gruffness, the old fore- 
woman was good-hearted and, when Tiny 
had told her story, re-employed the girl. 

Although the girls sympathized with 
Tiny, they could not resist the temptation 
to poke fun at her, and the girl’s patience 

yas often severely taxed. One day, when 
she had been particularly jeered at and 
mimicked, she burst into tears and flew 
into ‘a violent rage. In the midst of her 
tirade the shop door opened, and a gawkily 
dressed woman, carrying a large umbrella, 
entered and looked anxiously about. The 
first person she saw was Tiny who, with 
clenched fists and eyes red from weeping, 
was standing in the center of the room, 
defiantly facing the teasing girls. Drop- 
ping her umbrella, the newcomer, her voice 
filled with gladness, cried out, ‘Mary 
Jane! Oh, Mary Jane!” It was the croon- 
ing call of love to its young. The next 
instant the mother picked up the umbrella 
and brandished it angrily at the grinning 
girls. She was no longer the brooding 
mother, but enraged love protecting its 
young. 

An audible titter ran round the room 
and Tiny’s cheeks flamed—flamed with 
shame that she had ever considered the 
woman defending her as being old-fash- 
ioned. Beyond the gawkiness of the 
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mother’s attire, she saw the great mother 
heart of her, and the girl was ashamed 
at her previous lack of perception. Her 
eyes were opened, her perspective restored, 
and she instantly saw the difference be- 
tween the real and the counterfeit. With 
a little cry of happiness, the girl ran 
forward and was enfolded in her mother’s 
arms. 

Oblivious to the others, seeing naught 
but her own child, the mother crooned 
over the distraught girl until the latter 
had recovered her composure. Then, 
tenderly releasing herself from her mother’s 
arms, Tiny went to the cloak room and 
put on her wraps. Returning to the work 
room, she put her arm about her mother 
and led her to the street door. As they 
were about to pass out, one of the girls 
called out: 

“Good bye, Marguerite Janet.” 

Tiny flushed angrily, and turning to the 
assembled girls cried: 


“No, not Marguerite Janet, but just 
plain Mary Jane. Marguerite Janct was 
the name of a girl who thought that she 
knew more than her mother. Mary Jane 
is a girl’s name who knows that her mother 
knows best. I’m going back to the farm, 
back to the pigs and the chickens and the 
dishes—-back where I belong. And, what’s 
more, I’m going to stay there. Any 
woman who loves an addle-headed, self- 
willed girl as my mother loves me, is a 
mother to tie to, and I’m going to knot 
myself up in her apron strings so tightly 
that all the cities in the world cannot pry 
me loose. Any time you girls feel your- 
selves getting foolish, just remember 
Marguerite Janet and what might have 
happened to her if it hadn’é been for the 
love of HER MOTHER. Come, mother.” 

The door closed upon them and, as the 
girls went silently back to their work, 
there was not one among them who did 
not envy the lot of plain Mary Jane Smith. 


GOOD-NIGHT 


(For Music) 


OW shadows fold’ the sunset gold, 
The vesper stars gleam fair, 
No robin sings, no swallow wings 
Its eager flight in air. 
But dews the drooping roses fill 
With silent, balmy rain, 
And murmuring rill and zephyr thrill 
The hush of grove and plain— 
Good-night! 


Good-night! good-night! the moon will light 
The east before the dawn, 
And stars arise to gem the skies 
When these have westward gone. 
Good-night! and sweet be thy repose 
Through all their shining way, 
Till darkness goes, and bird and rose 
With rapture greet the day— 
Good-night! 


Edna Dean Proctor, in “Poems” 





Progress of Better Housing 


by Sherman Montrose Craiger 


HE responsiveness of the present 
era to popular demands for the 
reform of social and living condi 
tions was eloquently brought 

home to Colorado and, indeed, the whole 
country, when John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
ordered new houses for the miners em- 
ployed by the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company. 

He had gone from Ludlow to Berwind 
in connection with his tour of the mining 
region, and, leaving his car at the latter 
point, went among the laborers. In order 
to see what kind of food was served the 
men, he walked over to the camp boarding 
house and sat down with the miners. He 
dil not introduce himself to them, nor did 
the begrimed workers know the serious- 
faced man who was eating at the same 
table with them. 

Afterwards he sat for half an hour on 
the porch of a tumble-down shack of the 
Berwind Coal Mining Company, and 
talked with Dan Morelli, representative 
of the local miners. The latter told Mr. 
Rockefeller that improvements might be 
‘made in the homes provided for the miners 
by the company. 

“Very well,” he said, “‘let’s have a look 
at some of these houses.” 

Morelli and Mr. Rockefeller then vis- 
ited several homes of miners in Berwind. 
One of the places was very old, and Mr. 
Rockefeller said that it did not look very 
inviting. 

“Why can’t we have better houses in 
place of such buildings?” he asked of 


President Welborn, who had just joined 
the party. 

The latter explained that plans had al- 
ready been drawn for new and modern 
homes to replace these old houses. 

“What rent do the men pay for such a 
house?” asked Mr. Rockefeller. 

“Eight dollars a month for a four-room 
house,” said Morelli. 

Mr. Rockefeller then wanted to know 
why the people could not have some gar- 
dens, and told President Welborn that he 
thought the company should provide them 
with little gardens about each house, well 
fenced in and with a supply of seed for 
staple vegetables. 

Subsequently, Mr. Rockefeller visited 
the mining camps at Cameron and Lester, 
and as his car pulled out of the latter place, 
he pointed to a clump of forbidding-looking 
houses. He said that only a few of them 
were on his company’s property, but that 
arrangements were under way to purchase 
them and tear them down, rebuilding with 
better structures. 

In this and other ways, the visit of Mr. 
Rockefeller to Colorado accomplished con- 
siderable good. Better houses are to be 
the rule hereafter, not only in the West, 
but probably wherever the Rockefellers 
have interests. It is clearly good business 
ethics, and no doubt will have its effect on 
other commercial undertakings. 

* * * 

In furthering a general appreciation of 
the benefits of sanitary and comfortable 
homes, and all that goes to make up a more 
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BACK YARDS IN THE 


of fire. 


rational scheme of city and town planning, 
the National Housing Association, has had 


an important part. This society has en- 
listed the active interest of several hundred 
business and professional men and women 
in every important city, and is a clearing 
house for information of the progress of 
the movement. 

While the delegates to the meeting in 
Minneapolis found no slums there, there 
were many congested localities that came 
in for attention. Visitors to the poorer 
section of the city found groups of children 
playing with old tin cans in an alley back 
of a dirty, grimy row of three-story tene- 
ments. 

“T saw several barrels of garbage there,”’ 
said one visitor in describing his impres- 
sions, ‘‘reeking with foul odors.” 

There were Japanese and Chinese 
crowded together, and many children in 
houses with dark rooms. One delegate 
remarked that there were living conditions 
in Minneapolis, particularly in the Nicollet 
Island District, which reminded him of the 


TENEMENT DISTRICT OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A typical view, showing rubbish of all kinds and wooden structures. 


The latter are particularly dangerous ir 


In Boston the slogan of the good housing campaigners is ‘“‘a clear-up of all back yards” 


worst of the old-time ‘slum districts in 
Chicago and New York. 

As an offset, there were many districts 
in which workingmen resided where the 
homes were attractive and showed evi- 
dences of care and thrift. One section, 
formerly crossed by a narrow alley, now 
boasted of a street, through the widening 
of the alley to forty feet. 

The disclosure that there was a lack of 
proper sanitary equipment in some houses, 
inadequate toilet arrangements, dark rooms 
and overcrowding, led to a declaration on 
the part of many residents that they would 
see that these things were eliminated as 
rapidly as possible, and that Minneapolis 
in time would be without any suggestion 
of slums. 

Over two hundred men and women 
attended the Housing Conference in Min- 
neapolis, coming from every part of the 
country. There is no question but what 
its deliberations helped in the general 
adoption of higher standards of social and 
living conditions for workers. 
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A very important step ahead has just 
taken by the city of New York, in 
connection with the revision of its old 
building code. Rudolph P. Miller, in 
revising it for the Building Committee 
of the Board of Aldermen, has added a 
requiring a certificate of occupancy 
future houses, tenements and busi- 
buildings. Under this new regulation, 
wner of a new structure cannot let 
nts in his building until he has secured 
a certificate from the Superintendent of 
Buildings certifying that the apartment or 
house conforms to the approved plans and 
the law. In other words, anyone who 
moves into a New York building in the 
e can feel that it is up to the mark. 

‘ew cities have a better housing system 
1an New York. In nearly fifteen years 
not a single tenement house has been put 
up in New York with a dark room. All 
havi 
enter 


bec I 


clat 
fe or 
nes 
the 
ten 


plenty of windows, and daylight 
freely. 


Moreover, the creation of 
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additional dark rooms in old tenements 
has been entirely prohibited in that period. 
Hundreds of thousands of windows, also, 
have been installed between interior rooms 
in old houses, in order to increase their 
light and ventilation. 

When it is recalled that nearly twenty- 
five thousand tenement houses have been 
built in Greater New York since 1901, 
accommodating almost a million and a 
half of people, it will be seen how important 
the new order of things is. 

* . + 

Great as has been the progress, however, 
much remains to be done. So impressed 
was one of the aldermen from Santiago, 
Chile, with the lack of an adequate city 
plan in New York, that he spent much of 
his time on his recent visit here in studying 
exhibits for city planning and improved 
housing. Before he returned to South 
America, he arranged with his government 
to hold an exhibition of the more recent 














WORKINGMAN’S MODEL, DETACHED HOUSE IN NEWARK, NEW JERSEY* 


t on made ground in the “Iron Bound”’ district of the city, near the mills and factories. 
About forty feet are available at the rear for gardening 


use stands is twenty-five by one hundred feet. 


The lot on which this 
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developments in this line in two hundred 

of the principal cities of the world. The 

exhibit was shipped to Santiago and set up 

in the town hall there. 

Thousands of people visited it, coming 
from all parts of Chile. Ten thousand dol- 
lars was appropriated by the government 
there for explanatory and descriptive cata- 
logues in Spanish for public distribution. 

* * * 

A “Know Your Town” exhibit was held 

some time ago in the high school at 
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such as the town hall, schools and 
While the exhibition was in progr« 
were hundreds of visitors, many « 
by trolley from nearby towns. 

That city planning and improved h: 
is a world-wide movement may be in! 
from the report of a commission of 
tects who met in one of the neutral ca; 
in Europe recently, and discussed 
rebuilding of a million homes in Bel 
Poland, East Prussia and France. | 
the general opinion that the problen 














REAR VIEW OF ALLEY HOUSES IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Illustrating the lack of good sanitation, etc. These conditions will be abolished by the late Mrs. Wilson's effort 


Westfield, New Jersey, under the auspices 
of the Board of Trade. Governor James F. 
Fielder made an address and urged the 
people to take up in time the question of 
conveniences—how to plan a system of 
streets with due regard for their grade, 
width and paving; the lighting and shading 
of streets, the regulation of poles and wires, 
the establishment and location of drinking 
fountains and comfort stations, and the 
placing and grouping of public buildings, 


entirely beyond the power of private enter- 
prise to handle and doubtless in time the 
authorities of the regions affected will 
have to set in motion the machinery nec- 
essary for rebuilding in the most up-to-date 
manner not only single houses, but entire 
districts ravaged by fire and sword. 

In some cases it was suggested that 
entirely new sites will be selected, with 
special regard for river or lake transpor- 
tation facilities. Again, marshes or swamps 
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TENEMENT HOUSES IN ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
f a block of buildings at 1715-1719 O'Fallon Str, et, owned by the Mullanphy Emigrant Relief Fund. These 
all had unsanitary conditions at the rear (prior to remodeling) as shown in the picture 


will have to be drained; water fronts im- 
proved, straightened, or deepened; ravines 
bridged or parked, and the hills either 


mounted, cut down, or terraced and pre- 


served as beauty spots. These new cities 


naturally will have no slums nor other 
drawbacks. 

One of the most significant accomplish- 
ments of the Constitutional Convention 
of New York was to adopt a provision 














IMPROVED} CONDITIONS? AFTERF REMODELING 


r view of remodeled houses numbers 1715-1719 O'Fallon Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
t facilities, in conformity with the ordinances suggested by the Civic League Housing Committee. 


These have water and 
The cone 


e base of the sheds is designed to prevent the harboring of rats, and the porches are constructed so that their 
supports will not decay 
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granting to cities the right to regulate the 
height of buildings, and to establish zones 
for separate residence, shopping and factory 
districts. With this goes the right to pro- 
tect and improve particular localities, and 
to limit and regulate the dimensions, kinds 
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residence, capable of sheltering one ht 
thousand people. 

Long before that time it is hop 
have in operation in Washington the 
Wilson Memorial Homes. These are n 
workingmen’s dwellings to take the 














UNSANITARY 


the population is exposed. 


COURT YARD IN TENEMENT DISTRICT OF NEW YORK CITY 
Collections of rubbish and garbage such as are here shown contribute to the general unhealthful conditions to whi 
The municipal authorities are using every effort to rid the city of such disease-breed 


h 
ng 


agents 


and uses of buildings, insuring that New 
York will not have any more cities growing 
up helter-skelter and haphazard, without 
physical organization or planning. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania has 
just passed an act giving to Philadelphia 
the power to regulate the height, location 
and use of buildings. With one stroke 
the most conservative of our cities thus 
adopts the zone system, an effort which 
must commend itself to cities in other 
states. 

Four years hence visitors to the proposed 
celebration of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the landing of the Pilgrims, 
may see at Plymouth, Massachusetts, a 
permanent model city, fireproof and 
smokeproof, with zones for business and 


of the slum alleys which Mrs. Wilson 
fought against so effectively. It was Mrs. 
Wilson’s last request that the alley elim- 
ination bill be passed, and the new buildings 
will be a fitting memorial to her. 

There is to be a square block of these 
houses, with a hollow square in the middle. 
Each house will accommodate two fami- 
lies, one floor of two rooms and the other 
of four. Each apartment will have its 
private entrance from the street and its 
separate stairway to the back yard. 

In this way there will be no complication 
of hall cleaning. Each tenant will look after 
his or her hall and door space. There will 
be a back yard for every house, where the 
mothers may watch their children at play, 
safe from the dangers of the street. 
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he rents will be from $7.50 to $12 a 
th. For this rent there will be no heat, 
there will be baths. The rent does 
include light. The rooms are suffi- 
y large to answer all practical pur- 
with a kitchen that may be used 
‘ombination kitchen and living room. 
bedroom plan calls for plenty of light 
iir. There will be no courts, as every 
ment will face either on the street or 
ack yard. 
x the children of families in which all 
adults go to work, there will be pro- 
1 a playground in summer, with a 
ned social worker in attendance. In 
inter there is to be a playhouse where 
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a hospital, open to all, with good medical 
attendance and competent nurses. 

The central building is to have a recrea- 
tion hall, suitable for use for club meetings, 
dances, and entertainments. Athletics will 
be made a prominent feature. There will 
be a good library, and reading clubs will 
be formed. Altogether about two hundred 
families will be housed in the memorial 
homes. 

This will care for only a small propor- 
tion of the houseless, when the new law 
goes into effect forbidding alley occupancy, 
as there are over seven hundred alleys in 
Washington, where more than twenty-five 
thousand people live. The memorial 














CONGESTED RIVINGTON STREET 


IN NEW YORK CITY 


ing conditions at the intersection of Orchard Street. On these blocks the tenement houses cover every inch of 
urea of the lots. Over three thousand people live in this block, one of the most densely populated in the world 


the little ones will be looked after, safe and 
happy. Children under the school age 
re to have a day nursery, where for a 
,ominal sum they may be cared for while 
the mother is away at work. 

A fully-equipped laundry will be estab- 
lished, with tubs, hot and cold water, and 
. steam dryer. Last but not least will be 


homes, however, are but the beginning 
of better things, and in time the national 
capital ought to have the finest type of 
workingmen’s dwellings, adequate for 
every need. 

* Pa * 


Some time ago the city of Paris completed 
arrangements for the purchase of land for 
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the erection of municipal model tene- 
ments. Already the first batch of houses 
has been finished and occupied, and in 
time it is hoped to complete the others. 
Eventually the scheme provides model 
housing accommodations for about eleven 
thousand poor families, or approximately 
fifty thousand persons. 

Paris is the first large city of the world 
that has any considerable degree of con- 
gestion of population which has gone into 
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replaced by costly structures, and 
was no place left for the poor to r 
Georges Cochon’s sensational propag 
for better housing facilities for the wo 
had no small part in bringing the n 
home to the governmental author 
with the happy result indicated. 
* *” * 
Across the Channel in England, Ki: 

George and Queen Mary after visi 
some of the poorer sections of Lon 














NEW MODEL TENEMENTS IN NEW YORK CITY 
Erected by Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Sr., on the East Side. This is a type of philanthropic work to which other 
large givers have devoted many anonymous gifts. A notable case in point is that of the unknown woman who sect 
aside a quarter of a million dollars for the erection of model tenements on the West Side of New York with especial 
roof playgrounds for children 


the business of better housing for its people 


on a wholesale scale. Many millions of 
dollars are involved in the plan. Prior to 
its adoption, the public authorities and 
philanthropists of the nation were hard 
put to it to solve the housing problem 
of the capital. It appears that the demand 
for expensive apartment houses in Paris 
had been responsible for the building on 
practically every foot of available land in 
the city proper. Virtually every cheap 
building there had been removed and 


announced their intention of replacing 
some of the royal tenements with new and 
sanitary dwellings for those occupying the 
kingly slums. 

It is so simple a matter for citizens to 
work together for good housing that prob- 
ably no locality will long be without its 
organization. Information about local 
conditions is easy to get, and the proposing 
of betterments follows naturally. The 
setting of definite standards of sanitation 
and building is simple. Laws providing 
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for healthful conditions can be enforced if 
public opinion backs them up. 

\pply to your local boards of health, 
the building departments of cities and 
towns, or the county clerks for copies of 
the existing laws bearing on sanitation 
and housing. Then find out which city 
department or public official is empowered 
to enforce such ordinances; the number of 
building and plumbing inspectors avail- 
how inspections are made, and 
whether there is power in the hands of 
inspectors to order the abandonment of 


able; 
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unfit houses, and the procedure. The board 
of health will tell you how many violations 
of the law have been reported against a 
tenement or slum, their nature, the action 
taken in regard to them, and the number of 
cases brought into court and the disposal 
of the same. 

This will indicate where any given com- 
munity stands, as far as sanitation and 
housing is concerned. If it develops that 
a new code is necessary, there should be 
no difficulty in arousing the people to its 
desirability. 


A TRIBUTE TO MY MOTHER 


STOOD, one eve, as the sun went down, 

O’er the grave where a woman lies, 
Who, more than sixty years ago, 

Was an angel in my eyes. 
And as I stood in silent awe, 

Nor tried my tears to smother, 
I spake two loving words aloud, 

That sweetest name, ““My Mother.” 


My thoughts went back through vista long, 
To childhood’s happy years, 
I listened to her cradle song, 
And washed my cheek with tears; 
I saw my happy childhood home, 
With parents, sisters, brothers, 
And all the merry, joyous band, 
Of childhood friends and others; 


I saw the parting of the ways, 
One went and then another, 

But each possessed that priceless gem, 
The blessing of a mother. 

Full threescore milestones mark the road 
I’ve traveled long and dreary, 

And many times the close of day 
Has found me sad and weary. 


But ere I closed my eyes in sleep 
I’ve begged strength from another, 
To follow all my journey through, 
The teachings of my mother. 
And it seemed to me, as I stood that eve, 


Above the silent clay, 


That the spirit of my dearest friend, 
Had been with me all the way. 


—A. F. Wright. 











GZn Old Man's Love 


by Nixon Waterman 


HEN she comes back she'll never know 
WV That | have really missed her so. 
I spose she'd laugh if she but knew 

One half the boyish things | do. 

An old man deep in love's as big 

A goose as is a lovelorn sprig, 

And I just smile at times to see 

What simple thoughts come over me. 


I used to fear long years of life 

Would dim the love of man and wife, 
But now I find that every mile 

The flame grows brighter all the while: 
And ever since she’s been away 

I've counted every hour and day, 

And wished the time would hurry when 
Ill look into her eyes again. 


At evening when I sit and rock 

And hear the ticking of the clock— 
“Twas given us the day we wed, 

He heard it, too, the boy that’s dead 
Then with the stillness all around 

I think of years when first I wound 
That dear old clock, and thoughts arise 
That bring a mist before my eyes. 


But they are sort of pleasant tears, 

The ones you call through years and years 
Of pleasure sprinkled through with pain 
Like April sunshine dashed with rain. 

















Some skies were dark and some were fair, 
And joys came tangled up with care, 

But, after all the thorns and stings 

The way was blessed with gracious things. 


You couldn't make her believe that | 
Would on our old piano try 

To pick out some sweet courting tune 
We used to sing in love's glad June. 
“Twould trouble her if she should know 
While she’s away I’m worried so, 

For while she’s round the house, you see, 
I'm dignified as | can be. 


And then today—-I had to laugh— 

| hunted up her photograph; 

It seemed so queer. I don't know when 
I've looked at it before, and then 

I thought about the Sunday she 

First gave that picture rare to me, 

And how | kissed it then, and how 

| kiss it just as fondly now. 


| wonder if two hearts in tune 

Aren't always in their honeymoon; 

And I'd just like to know if she’s 
A-thinking any thoughts like these. 

My love I'll hardly dare confess, 

But somehow | believe she'll guess 

Its depth within the tender smack 

Her cheek will feel, when she comes back. 
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Echoes from Old Colonial Days 


Under the Elms of Old Hadley 


by 
John Howard Jewett 


Time rolls his ceaseless course, the race of yore 

That danced our infancy upon its knee, 

And told our wondering boyhood legends 
store 

Of their strange ventures, happed by land or 


sea— 
How are they blotted from the things that be! 


OLUMES have been written 

reciting the history, traditions 

and memory tributes of Old 

Hadley, one of the earliest 
pioneer towns of the Connecticut Valley, 
Massachusetts, and as the rural “home 
of piety and learning,’ dating back to 
1659. 

The beautiful mile-long street, the broad 
common between the double rows of 
stately elms and maples, the fertile mead- 
ows encircled by the winding river, and the 
general landscape of the great mountain- 
girt basin, still remain to charm the 
transient visitor and to visualize the scene 
described by Charles Sumner, as viewed 
from the summit of Mt. Holyoke in 
August, 1847: 

“T have been all over England, have 
traveled through the Highlands of Scot- 
land; I have passed up and down the 
Rhine, have ascended Mont Blanc, and 
stood on the Campagna at Rome, but 
have never seen anything so surpassingly 
lovely as this.” 

These fragmentary notes, epitomized 
from the voluminous story of the colonial 
period, and since, may interest some of 
the widely scattered descendants of,that 
elder-day generation, or serve for the edi- 
fication of the tourist en route_for the 


Berkshires or the White Mountains. 
Possibly, also, as a reminder to the towns- 
folk of today, native or adopted, of a heri- 
tage worthy of being lived up to in all that 
makes for good citizenship and loyalty 
to the flag and government of the foremost 
republic on earth. 


HADLEY’S ANTIQUITY 


Old Hadley had passed her first century 
and a quarter milestone before the close 
of the Revolution, and ten years before 
the first Congress of the United States 
assembled and George Washington was 
inaugurated as the first president in 1789 
at New York, the first Capital of the new 
republic, then a city of less than fifty 
thousand population. 

For the sake of emphasizing Hadley’s 
antiquity, and an incidental association, 
we may note in passing the historic fact 
that when Chicago was “first discovered” 
by white men in 1779—a howling wilder- 
ness and open prairie on one of the Great 
Lakes—the region could then boast of only 
a solitary hunter’s cabin on the bank of 
the river. 

At that date Oid Hadley had held “her 
place in the sun” for five score years as a 
thrifty town of abounding “piety and learn- 
ing” as aforesaid, with a lively history 
dating back to the reign of the decapitated 
Charles I and the Cromwellian Common- 
wealth. 

Fifty years later when Chicago was a 
frontier military outpost known as Fort 
Dearborn, and still a sparsely settled village 
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isting of a tavern, a store or two, a 
penter shop, and a sizable group of 
x cabins, Old Hadley’s native-born son, 
raduate of Hopkins Academy and 
‘illiams College, Rev. Jeremiah Porter, 
sstablished the first home missionary 
station on the borders of Lake Michigan, 
formed a church and preached the first 
sermon to the settlers in the carpenter’s 
shop of the fort, cleaned up for the occasion, 
on the 19th of March, 1833. His letters 
to the home folk were for years the most 
interesting features of the mid-week 
meetings of the church in his native town, 
and had no little influence in attracting 
the emigration of enterprising citizens of 
Hadley to the rapidly-growing western city. 
As a reciprocal bond of fellowship, Old 
Hadley owes to an early,- and for many 
years unproductive investment of a few 
hundred dollars of the Hopkins Academy 
Funds, in Lake Shore property, the present 
substantial sum of over one hundred 
thousand dollars, the increase being chiefly 
due to the rise in Chicago real estate values 
during the many years up to about 1900. 
Old Hadley celebrated with great pomp 
and ceremony and large attendance of 
old-home-comers, its quarter millennial 
anniversary on August 1, 2,3 and 4, 1909, 
and a still “‘doing as well as could be 
expected.” 


HADLEY PIONEERS AND CENTURY-OLD ELMS 


The first settlers of Old Hadley came 


from Hartford, Connecticut, in 1659, 
moved by a spirit of theological discontent 
and protest against the increasing liberalism 
of the church at Hartford. 

Following the winding river northward 
through the wilderness, they selected this 
garden spot in the valley of the Connecti- 
cut, called by the Indians ‘“‘Norwattuck,”’ 
with the surrounding hills and mountains, 
and here they established their town site, 
their homes, the church and schoolhouse, 
ordering all upon the basis of the rules of 
their church government. 

Church membership alone conferred the 
right of suffrage in town meeting, the 
community forming a social center of civic 
activity in which all the free men must by 
law be members of the church. 

The spacious and famous broad street 
was laid out twenty rods wide, with home- 
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lots eighty rods in length and generous 
frontage on either side, and the broad 
common between serving as a free-to-all 
grazing ground. 

This broad street, now West Street, a 
mile long, extended across the neck or 
peninsula, with the river at each end, 
which encircled the great meadows of more 
than a thousand acres, west and south, 
on its devious way to the gap between the 
mountains and beyond, past Springfield 
and Hartford, to Long Island Sound. 

For many years while the valley frontiers 
were harrassed by the Indians, the broad 
street was protected by a stockade eight 
feet high, and when danger threatened, the 
livestock was gathered inside and sentinels 
posted at the gates. 

This unsettled condition continued to 
disturb the thrift and serenity of these 
“‘“God-fearing people” all through the King 
Philip and the French and Indian wars, 
almost up to the period of the Revolution. 

In securing and alloting their land grants, 
these far-seeing pioneers planned broadly 
and generously, but they are not respon- 
sible for the planting of the umbrageous 
elms, the crowning glory of the town for 
more than a century. They were too busy 
tilling the soil, ‘fightin’ Injuns,” and 
regulating even the secular affairs and 
personal conduct of the community, on a 
rigidly stern and narrow theological basis, 
to institute an “Arbor Day” movement. 

The systematic planting of shade trees, 
except as dooryard ornaments, seems to 
have been delayed until soon after the 
Revolution, the double rows of stately 
elms and red maples on either side of this 
West Street dating from about the year 
1800. Many of these century-old elms, 
including the largest elm in the state, still 
lend their grace and grandeur to the far- 
famed elm-bowered street of Old Hadley. 


THE FUGITIVE REGICIDES 


In the shadow of one of the monarch 
elms is the site of the old home of Hadley’s 
first minister, Parson John Russell, under 
whose sheltering roof the world-famous 
regicides, Goffe and Whalley, found refuge 
those “parlous times’’ of the Restoration. 

The only hotel of the town, the Elmwood 
House, now marks the original site, on the 
cross-roads corner where Russell Street 
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intersects midway the broad street, and 
where now the trolley line and railroad 
disturb the silences. These, and an excel- 
lent State road, are the connecting links 
between the Smith College girls of North- 
ampton on the west, with the Amherst 
College boys on the east, passing en route 
Hadley’s famous Hopkins Academy— 
co-ed, classic and vocational, previously 
referred to—while the Mary Lyon Mt. 
Holyoke College maidens must take a 
more circuitous trolley route round the 
east flank of the Holyoke range via Granby 
Notch and Amherst to collide with their 
collegiate male contemporaries. 

On this historic corner the brave and 
patriotic Parson Russell sheltered and kept 
in safe hiding for years the regicides 
Lieutenant-General William Goffe and 
his father-in-law Major-General Edward 
Whalley of Cromwell’s army, fugitive 
members of the English High Court which 
dethroned and beheaded Charles I. 

Fleeing from England in 1660 following 
the accession of Charles II, they first 
appeared at Boston, then at New Haven 
and Hartford, and later, hunted by royal 
vengeance, each with a price on his head, 
and no longer safe on Connecticut soil, 
they fled by night trips to Hadley, where 
they found a secret refuge under Parson 
Russell’s roof. Year after year he kept 
watch and ward ‘alone with his courage 
and conscience” guarding the mystery of 
their whereabouts from all but a few of 
the town-folk. 

Here Whalley died about 1674 and 
doubtless was buried in the parson’s cellar. 
When and where Goffe died is not defin- 
itely known, but tradition has it that after 
hue-and-cry by Governor Andros of Massa- 
chusetts in 1680, Goffe returned from hid- 
ing elsewhere to Hadley, and remained 
in the faithful pastor’s keeping until his 
death, and that he, too, was buried with 
his companion, in the cellar under the 
sheltering elms. 

The alleged sudden and dramatic ap- 
pearance of the spectral Goffe as “an angel 
of the Lord” on the occasions of an Indian 
attack in September, 1675, while the 
townsfolk were engaged in public worship, 
and his assuming command of the well- 
armed congregation, promptly dispersing 
the savages, is a somewhat mythical 
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incident dear to the hearts of poets, 
mancers and historic painters, but 
vouched for in revised edition of | 
history. 


HISTORIC MANSIONS—BURGOYNE A GU! 


The Porter mansions, also “under 1 
elms” on the broad street, built 
Samuel Porter, a wealthy first settler, 
1712 and 1713, and long occupied by 
grandsons, Eleazer and Elisha, sons 
the Eleazer whose first wife was a daught 
of Jonathan Edwards—have until v 
recent years been owned and occupi 
by descendants in the direct Porter lin 

One is still standing in good repair, 
shown in the photograph of the “old 
house in Hadley,” with its projecting si 
ond story and handsome double fro: 
door. Some of the hewn timbers of t1 
house were taken from the old mansio: 
of the first settler and date back fifty yea: 
earlier. 

The other, the Colonel Elisha Porte: 
house, built one year later, 1713, has withi 
recent years given place to a modern 
dwelling, for which some of the old timber 
were used. This site is famous as thi 
resting place of General Burgoyne, whos 
surrender at Saratoga was participated 
in by Colonel Porter and his regiment, 
and later, when Burgoyne’s straggling 
Hessian prisoners of war and hungry troop 
halted at the Connecticut River ferry, en 
route for Boston, Colonel Porter extended 
the hospitalities of his own home to General 
Burgoyne and permitted his body guard 
to camp in the dooryard, until the defeated 
and weary English general was able to 
resume his march to Boston. 

On taking leave of his kindly host, 
Burgoyne presented Colonel Porter with 
his dress sword, which he had surrendered 
and received again at Saratoga. This 
treasured relic has come down through thc 
generations and is still in the possession 
of the family. It is a three-edged rapier 
with embossed silver handle and filigreed 
guard, with the monogram “C. R.” on 
the blade and on the reverse side the 
motto, “‘Honi soit qui mal y pense.” The 
passing of Burgoyne’s defeated army was 
the only occasion during the war when 
British troops were in the Connecticut 
valley. 
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?HE BIRTHPLACE OF GENERAL JOE 
HOOKER AND BISHOP HUNTINGTON 
idley, in common with many another 
New England town, has sent out into 
world much that is best in American 
icter and inspiration, men in all walks 

», to become in many cases pioneers 
founders of great states and indus- 
leaders and shapers of national 
ress. 
ming down to the Civil War, Hadley 
again to the front, with its full quota 
of young men who marched and fought 
from Virginia to Louisiana in defence of 
the flag. 

he most prominent of Hadley’s soldier 
; was General Joseph Hooker, born on 
t Street in ‘1814, a graduate of Hopkins 
demy and of West Point, who died at 

xarden City, Long Island, in 1879, and 

buried at Cincinnati by the side of 

wife. The distinguished record of this 

le, intrepid and handsome officer in two 

wars, and popularly known in the army as 

“Fighting Joe Hooker,’ need not be 
repeated here. 

In 1895 memorial exercises in his honor 
were held on May 6th-8th at his birthplace, 
by the Third Army Corps veterans at their 
reunion in Hadley, participated in by many 
civic and military guests, with a grand 
camp fire, banquets, speeches and other 
fitting testimonials, the formal exercises 
being held under a mammoth tent erected 
on the common in front of the Hooker 
homestead and the ‘“‘Hooker elm,” and 
a bronze tablet was placed on the old house 
by the survivors of ‘“Hooker’s Old Third 
Corps.” 

Unfortunately the birthplace and the 
century-old elm were both destroyed by 
fire in April, 1898, and the spot is now 
marked by a large granite boulder duly 
inscribed, erected by the Daughters of the 
Revolution in 1908. 

One other historic mansion, the birth- 
ace of that distinguished son of Hadley, 
Frederick Dan Huntington of 


sishop 
entral New York, two miles north of the 
nter of Hadley, is here shown, and 
though built in 1762, is still occupied by 


pl 
1D 
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descendants. For sixty-five years, 
intil his death in June, 1904, in his eighty- 
{th year, this ever-loyal native never 
failed to spend his summer vacations at 
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the ancestral homestead, loved and hon- 
ored by his townsmen and all who knew 
the genial and scholarly Bishop, a gentle- 
man of the old school, and a Christian 
leader endowed with serene Christian 
graces as well as the virtues of his character 
and high calling. 


MOUNTAIN AND PARK RESERVATIONS 


“The most beautiful cultivated view in 
the world” is the modest claim made by 
the natives born under the shadow of the 
twin mountains overlooking the valley. 
More beautiful today than ever is the wide 
and varied landscape viewed from both 
the mountain tops of Mt. Holyoke and 
Mt. Tom, now under public reservation 
and made easily accessible to the very 
doors of the large modern hostelries on 
their summits, the former by a $30,000 
macadamized automobile road, and the 
latter by an electric railway leading from 
a beautiful mountain park with all the 
appointments and attractions of a public 
pleasure ground. 

The mountain range is chiefly basalt, 
the iron-clad stone of the Giant’s Cause- 
way and Fingal’s Cave, rising like vast 
cathedral towers in the very center of 
the great basin of the glacial period. The 
view from the summits, the most remark- 
ably beautiful cultivated landscape known 
to mortal eye. Mt. Nonotuck, which 
towers between Mt. Holyoke and Mt. 
Tom on the west side of the river, is also 
a public reservation, protected from the 
ravage of the spoiler. 

A vigorous and comprehensive move- 
ment has been instituted for the State 
reservation of the entire Mt. Holyoke 
range and the initial steps were taken by 
the State Legislature authorizing the 
survey and report during the session of 
1914-15. 

Other wise and public-spirited plans have 
been matured and formulated by the late 
Mr. Christopher Clarke, the ever loyal 
octogenarian of Northampton, widely rec- 
ognized as the “father and tireless advo- 
cate of mountain and park reservations” 
throughout the State, whose death occurred 
November 3, 1915, in his eighty-eighth 
year. 

From Monadnock in the north to West 
Rock in the south is one hundred and fifty 
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miles; from Greylock on the west in Berk- 
shire to Wachusett, towering on the east 
in Worcester Country, is ninety miles. 
Within this view are more colleges and 
endowed schools than in any equal area in 
the world, including Smith College at 
Northampton, Mt. Holyoke at South 
Hadley, Amherst College and the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural, the Northfield Agri- 
cultural, the Hadley Hopkins Academy, 
Williston Seminary at Easthampton, and 
a score of other great schools. The meadow 
lands alone, thousands of acres in extent, 
rich with varied crops and dotted with 
huge elms, present a scene of the beauty 
and bounty of nature unequalled from 
any other summit in the world. 

THE GILDED ROOSTERS THAT ROOST HIGH 

These antique emblems of sanctity and 
indicators of shifting winds, antedate both 
the national “birdofredum” that soars 
aloft in Fourth of July orations, and the 
domesticated headline shouters of vic- 
tory in political contests in this glorious 
republic. 

For over one hundred and sixty-five 
years one of these sky-gazing birds, wrought 
of enduring metal, measuring four feet from 
beak to tail and weighing forty-nine 
pounds in his weather-stained golden coat, 
has adorned the gracefully towering Chris- 
topher Wren steeple of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, and is still on duty. 

Three others of the same brood and date 
came with him from England in 1750 to 
preside over the First Congregational 
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T matters not what pain there be; 
The man himself is in control. 
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Church in Old Hadley, the historic ( 
South Church of Boston, and the Con 
gational Church of Newburyport, wh 
they still keep their watch and ward. 

The Boston rooster saw the tea-dumpi 
performance in the harbor, Paul Reve: 
ride and the battle of Lexington, dive: 
witch-hanging and ducking thereabout 
and all have witnessed the rallying of t! 
troops of the Revolution, the War of 181. 
the Civil War, and Cuba’s redemption 
1898. Even today they are vibrating wi 
the terrible echoes of the greatest 
most murderous war of all the ages nov 
desolating Europe, Asia and Africa. 

Given voice and memory, each could 
tale unfold of the shifting verdicts ot 
majorities for weal or woe in the affair 
of men, reveal the masks of ceasek 
“change which all continuance wears,’ 
and possibly point with pride to the marv: 
ous strides of modern progress in their 
several bailiwicks. 

Just when and why the gilded statu 
of the pompous barnyard fowl was adopted 
as an emblem and weathervane for 
churches is not recorded in any availabl 
church annals. Its religious significanc: 
is obscure, though medieval heraldry 
records the antiquity of these weather- 
cocks perched upon the pinnacles of moss 
grown castles, and bearing the coat-of- 
arms of their respective feudal lords. 

Be this as it may, these abiding sky 
pointing landmarks still 
Look down, benignly grave, and seem to say: 
Ye come and go incessant—we remain, 

Be reverent ye who flit and are forgot! 





Nor friend, nor foe, nor earthly thing 
His destiny can mar nor fling. 
He’s master still of his own soul. 


—Willis Blake Hall. 
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Famous Lecturer’s Views 


on F arming 


T the present time, Robert Green 
Ingersoll is chiefly remembered 
as a great agnostic, because in 
his lectures he often severely 

attacked Christianity. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, his biographers agree that he 
was widely known and esteemed for his 
charity, the greatest of all Christian virtues. 
He was born in Dresden, New York, 
August 11, 1833, the son of a Congrega- 
tional minister, and died at Dobb’s Ferry, 
New York, July 21, 1899. Ingersoll took 
up the law as his profession, but in all his 
practice he never defended a cause that 
he knew to be unjust. In 1876 he made the 
speech at the Republican convention nom- 
inating James G. Blaine for President, 
which attracted wide attention for its 
eloquence, and from that time on he was 
well known on the lecture platform. In 
fact, during his later years lecturing took 
up the greater part of his time, and it is 
estimated that his income from this source 
was $100,000 a year. He was known as 
the apostle of freedom, and staunchly 
stood for freedom for man, woman and 
child. His lectures included a wide range 
of subjects, and his lecture on “Farming,” 
given during the last part of the nineteenth 
century, contains forceful advice and good 
common sense that is still capable of appli- 
cation by the farmers of the twentieth 
century, despite the advantages they 
enjoy in these days of scientific farming, 
rural credits, labor-saving devices, auto- 
mobiles, and other things too numerous 
to be mentioned here. Delivered at the 


dawning of prosperity for the agriculturists, 
the lecture no doubt did its share toward 
opening up the new era. 


The old way of farming was a great mistake. 
Everything was done the wrong way. It was 
all work and waste, weariness and want. They 
used to fence a hundred and sixty acres of 
land with a couple of dogs. Everything was 
left to the protection of the blessed trinity of 
chance, accident and mistake. 

When I was a farmer they used to haul 
wheat two hundred miles in wagons and sell 
it for thirty-five cents a bushel. They would 
brirg home about three hundred feet of 
lumber, two bunches of shingles, a barrel of 
salt, and a cookstove that would never draw 
and never did bake. 

In those blessed days the people lived on 
corn and bacon. Cooking was an unknown 
art. Eating was a necessity, not a pleasure 
It was hard work for the cook to keep on 
good terms even with hunger. 

We had poor-houses. The rain held the 
roofs in perfect comtempt, and the snow 
drifted joyfully on the floors and beds. They 
had no barns. The horses were kept in rail 
pens surrounded with straw. Long before 
spring the sides would be eaten away and 
nothing but roofs v.ould be left. Food is 
fuel. When the cattle were exposed to all 
the blasts of winter, it took all the corn and 
oats that could be stuffed into them to pre- 
vent actual starvation. 

In those times most farmers thought the 
best place for the pig-pen was immediately 
in front of the house. There is nothing like 
sociability. 

Women were supposed to know the art of 
making fires without fuel. The wood-pile 
consisted, as a general thing, of one log, upon 
which an axe or two had been worn out in 
vain. There was nothing to kindle a fire 
with. Pickets were pulled from the garden 
fence, clap-boards taken from the house, 
and every stray plank was seized upon for 
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kindling. Everything was done in the hard- 
est way. Everything about the farm was 
disagreeable. Nothing was kept in order. 
Nothing was preserved. The wagons stood 
in the sun and rain, and the plows rusted in 
the fields. There was no leisure, no feeling 
that the work was done. It was all labor 
and weariness and vexation of spirit. The 
crops were destroyed by wandering herds, or 
they were put in too late, or too early, or they 
were blown down, or caught by the frost, or 
devoured by bugs, or stung by flies, or eaten 
by worms, or carried away by birds, or dug 
up by gophers, or washed away by floods, or 
dried up by the sun, or rotted in the stack, 
or heated in the crib, or they all run to vines, 
or tops, or straw, or smut, or cobs. And when 
in spite of all these accidents that lie in wait 
between the plow and the reaper, they did 
succeed in raising a good crop and a high 
price was offered, then the roads would be 
impassable. And when the roads got good, 
then the prices went down. Everything 
worked together for evil. 

Nearly every farmer’s boy took an oath 
that he would never cultivate the soil. The 
moment they arrived at the age of twenty- 
one they left the desolate and dreary farms 
and rushed to the towns and cities. They 
wanted to be bookkeepers, doctors, mer- 
chants, railroad men, insurance agents, 
lawyers, even preachers, anything to avoid 
the drudgery of the farm. Nearly every boy 
acquainted with the three R’s—reading, 
writing and arithmetic—imagined that he 
had altogether more education than ought to 
be wasted in raising potatoes and corn. 
They made haste to get into some other busi- 
ness. Those who stayed upon the farm 
envied those who went away. 

” > * 

Farming must be made more attractive. 
The comforts of the town must be added to 
the beauty of the fields. The sociability of 
the city must be rendered possible in the 
country. 

Farming has been made repulsive. The 
farmers have been unsociable and their homes 
have been lonely. They have been wasteful 
and careless. They have not been proud of 
their business. 

No farmer can afford to raise corn and 
oats and hay to sell. He should sell horses, 
not oats; sheep, cattle and pork, not corn. 
He should make every profit possible out of 
what he produces. So long as the farmers of 
the Middle States ship their corn and oats, 
so long they will be poor,—just so long will 
their farms be mortgaged to the insurance 
companies and banks of the East,—just so 
long will they do the work and others reap 
the benefit,—just so long will they be poor, 
and the money lenders grow rich,—just so 
long will cunning avarice grasp and hold the 
net profits of honest toil. When the farmers 
of the West ship beef and pork instead of 
grain,—when we manufacture here,—when 
we cease paying tribute to others, ours will 
be the most prosperous country in the world. 


LECTURER’S 


VIEWS ON FARMING 


Another thing—it is just as cheap to 
a good as a poor breed of cattle. Scrul 
eat just as much as thoroughbreds. If 
are not able to buy Durhams and Alder: 
you can raise the corn-breed. By “ 
breed” I mean the cattle that have, 
several generations had enough to eat, 
have been treated with kindness. E 
farmer who will treat his cattle kindly, 
feed them all they want, will, in a few y: 
have blooded stock on his farm. All blo: 
stock has been produced in this way. 
can raise good cattle just as you can 
good people. If you wish to raise a ¢ 
boy you must give him plenty to eat, and t 
him with kindness. In this way, and in | 
way only, can good cattle or good peopl: 
produced. 

Another thing. 
homes. 

When I was a farmer it was not fashiona 
to set out trees, nor to plant vines. 

When you visited the farm you were not 
welcomed by flowers, and greeted by t: 
loaded with fruit. Yellow dogs came boundi 
over the tumbled fence like wild bea 
There is no sense—there is no profit in s 
alife. It is not living. The farmers ought to 
beautify their homes. There should be tr 
and grass and flowers and running vin 
Everything should be kept in order—gat: 
should be on their hinges, and 


You must beautify 


about 
there should be the pleasant air of thrift 
In every house there should be a bathroom 
The bath is a civilizer, a refiner, a beautifier 
when you come from the fields tired, cover 
with dust, nothing is so refreshing. Abov 
all things, keep clean. It is not necessary 
to be a pig in order to raise one. In the « 
of the evening, after a day in the field, p 
on clean clothes, take a seat under the trees 
"mid the perfume of flowers, surrounded 
by your family, and you will know what 
is to enjoy life like a gentleman. 


* . + 
The farmer in the Middle States has th« 
best soil—the greatest return for the least 
labor—more leisure—more time for enjoyment 
than any other farmer in the world. His 


hard work ceases with autumn. He has the 
long winters in which to become acquainte | 
with his family—with his neighbors—in 
which to read and keep abreast with thi 
advanced thought of his day. He has tli 
time and means of self-culture. He has moi 

time than the mechanic, the merchant or 
the professional man. If the farmer is not 
well informed it is his own fault. Books are 
cheap, and every farmer can have enough 
to give him the outline of every science, and 
an idea of all that has been accomplished by 
man. 

There is a quiet about the life of a farmer, 
and the hope of a serene old age, that no 
other business or profession can promi 
A professional man is doomed some time to 
feel that his powers are waning. He 
doomed to see younger and stronger men 
pass him in the race of life. He looks forward 
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to an old age of intellectual mediocrity. He 
wil! be last where once he was the first. 
But the farmer goes, as it were, into partner- 
ship with nature—he lives with trees and 
flowcers—nhe breathes the sweet air of the 
fiel There is no constant and frightful 
strain upon his mind. His nights are filled 
with sleep and rest. He watches his flocks 
and herds as they feed upon the green and 
sunny slopes. He hears the pleasant rain 
falling upon the waving corn, and the trees 
he planted in youth rustle above him as he 
plants others for the children yet to be. 
* * * 

Our country is filled with the idle and 
unemployed, and the great question asking 
for an answer is: What shall be done with 
these men? What shall these men do? To 
this the re is but one answer: They must 
cultivate the soil. Farming must be rendered 
more attractive. Those who work the land 
must have an honest pride in their business. 
They must educate their children to cultivate 
the soil. They must make farming easier, so 
that their children will not hate it—so that 
they will not hate it themselves. The boys 
must not be taught that tilling the soil is a 
curse and almost a disgrace. They must 
not suppose that education is thrown away 
upon them unless they become ministers, 
lawyers, doctors, or statesmen. It must be 
understood that education can be used to 
advat - uge on a farm. We must get rid of 
the idea that a little learning unfits one for 
work 

I say again, if you want more men and 
women on the farms, something must be 
done to make farm-life pleasant. One great 
difficulty is that the farm is lonely. People 
write about the pleasures of solitude, but 
they are found only in books. He who lives 
long alone becomes insane. A hermit is a 
madman. Without friends and wife and 
child, there is nothing left worth living for 
The unsocial are the enemies of joy. They 
are filled with egotism, and envy. with 
vanity and hatred. People who live much 
alone become narrow and suspicious. They 
are apt to be the property of one idea. T hey 
tee gin to think there is no use in anything. 

hey look upon the happiness of others as a 
kind of folly. They hate joyous folks, because 
way down in their hearts, they envy them. 

In our country, farm-life is too lonely. 
The farms are large, and neighbors are too 
far apart. In these days, when the roads are 
filled with “tramps,” the wives and children 
neel protection. When the farmer leaves 
home and goes to some distant field to work, 
a shadow of fear is upon his heart all day, and 
a like shadow rests upon all at home. 

- In the early settlement of our country the 
pioneer was forced to take his family, his axe, 
his dog and his gun, and go into the far wik i 
forest, and build his cabin miles and miles 
from any neighbor. He saw the smoke from 
his hearth go up alone in all the wide and 
lonely sky. 

But this necessity has passed away, and 
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now, instead of living so far apart upon the 
lonely farms, you should live in villages. With 
the improved machinery which you have— 
with your generous soil—with your markets 
and means of transporation, you can now 
afford to live together. 

It is not necessary in this age of the world 
for the farmer to rise in the middle of the 
night and begin his work. This getting up 
so early in the morning is a relic of barbarism. 
It has made hundreds and thousands of young 
men curse the business. There is no need 
of getting up at three or four o’clock in the 
winter morning. The farmer who persists 
in doing it and persists in dragging his wife 
and children from their beds ought to be 
visited by a missionary. It is time enough 
to ris: after the sun has set the example. 
For what purpose do you get up? To feed 
the cattle? Why not feed them more the 
night before? It is a waste of life. In the 
old times they used to get up about three 
o'clock in the morning, and go to work long 
before the sun had risen with “‘healing upon 
his wings,’’ and as a just punishment they 
all had the ague; and they ought to have it 
now. The man who cannot get a living upon 
Illinois soil without rising before daylight 
ought to starve. Eight hours a day is enough 
for any farmer to work except in harvest 
time. When you rise at four and work till 
dark what is life worth? Of what use are all 
the improvements in farming? Of what use 
is all the improved machinery unless it tends 
to give the farmer a little more leisure? 
What is harvesting now, compared with 
what it was in the old time? Think of the 
days of reaping, of cradling, of raking and 
binding and mowing. Think of threshing 
with the flail and winnowing with the wind 
And now think of the reapers and mowers, the 
binders and threshing-machines, the plows 
and cultivators, upon which the farmer rides 
protected from the sun. If, with all these 
advantages, you cannot get a living without 
rising in the middle of the night, go into some 
other business. You should not rob your 
families of sleep. Sleep is the best medicine 
in the world. There is no such thing as health 
without plenty of sleep. Sleep until you are 
thoroughly rested and restored. When you 
work, work; and when you get through take 
a good, long and refreshing sleep. 


+. * * 
You should live in villages, so that you can 


have the benefits of social life. You can have 
a reading-room—you can take the best 
papers and magazines—you can have plenty 
of books, and each one can have the benefit 
of them all. Some of the young men and 
women can cultivate music. You can have 
social gatherings—you can learn from each 
other—you can discuss all topics of interest, 
and in this way you can make farming a 
delightful business. You must keep up with 
the age. The way to make farming respect- 
able is for farmers to become really intelligent. 
They must live intelligent and happy lives. 
They must know something of books and 
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something of what is going on in the world. 
They must not be satisfied with knowing 
something of the affairs of a neighborhood 
and nothing about the rest of the earth. The 
business must be made attractive, and it 
never can be until the farmer has prosperity, 
intelligence and leisure. 

Another thing. I am a believer in fashion. 
It is the duty of every woman to make herself 
as beautiful and attractive as she possibly 
can. 

“Handsome is as handsome does,’’ but she 
is much handsomer if well dressed. Every 
man should look his very best. I am a be- 
liever in good clothes. The time never ought 
to come in this country when you can tell 
a farmer's wife or daughter simply by the 
garments she wears. I say to every girl and 
woman, no matter what the material of your 
dress may be, no matter how cheap and 
coarse it is, cut it and make it in the fashion. 
I believe in jewelry. Some people look upon 
it as barbaric, but in my judgment, wearing 
jewelry is the first evidence the barbarian 
gives of a wish to be civilized. To adorn 
ourselves seems to be a part of our nature, 
and this desire seems to be everywhere and 
in everything. I have sometimes thought 
that the desire for beauty covers the earth 
with flowers. It is this desire that paints the 
wings of moths, tints the chamber of the 
shell, and gives the bird its plumage and its 
song. Oh daughters and wives, if you would 
be loved, adorn yourselves—if you would be 
adored, be beautiful. 

. * 

There is another fault common with the 
farmers of our country—they want too much 
land. You cannot, at present, when taxes are 
high, afford to own land that you do not 
cultivate. Sell it and let others make farms 
and homes. In this way what you keep will 
be enhanced in value. Farmers ought to own 
the land they cultivate, and cultivate what 
they own. Renters can hardly be called 
farmers. There can be no such thing in the 
highest sense as a home unless you own it. 
There must be an incentive to plant trees, to 
beautify the grounds, to preserve and improve. 
It elevates a man to own a home. It gives 
a certain independence, a force of character 
that is obtained in no other way. A man 
without a home feels like a passenger. There 
is in such a man a little of the vagrant. 
Homes make patriots. He who has sat by 
his own fireside with wife and children will 
defend it. When he hears the word country 
pronounced, he thinks of his home. 

Few men have been patriotic enough to 
shoulder a musket in defense of a boarding 
house. 

The prosperity and glory of our country 
depend upon the number of our people who 
are the owners of homes. Around the fire- 
side cluster the private and the public virtues 
of our race. Raise your sons to be independ- 
ent through labor—to pursue some business 
for themselves and upon their own account— 
to be self-reliant—to act upon their own 
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responsibility, and to take the conseque: 
like men. Teach them above all things t: 
good, true and tender husbands—winn« 
love, and builders of homes. 

* * - 

A great many farmers seem to think ¢| 
they are the only laborers in the w 
This is a very foolish thing. Farmers ca: 
get along without the mechanic. You 
not independent of the men of genius. \ 
prosperity depends upon the inventor. 
world advances by the assistance of 
laborers; and all labor is under obligations 
to the inventions of genius. The inve: 
does as much for agriculture as he who till 
the soil. All laboring men should be brot! 
You are in partnership with the mechanics 
who make your reapers, your mowers an 
your plows; and you should take into you 
granges all the men who make their living 
honest labor. The laboring people shoul 
unite and should protect themselves agains 
all idlers. You can divide mankind into ty 
classes: the laborers and the idlers, the sup 
porters and the supported, the honest and the 
dishonest. Every man is dishonest who liv 
upon the unpaid labor of others, no matt 
if he occupies a throne. All laborers shoul 
be brothers. The laborers should have 
equal rights before the world and before the 
law. And I want every farmer to consider 
every man who labors either with hand or 
brain as his brother. Until genius and labor 
formed a partnership there was no such thing 
as prosperity among men. Every reaper and 
mower, every agricultural implement, has 
elevated the work of the farmer, and his 
vocation grows grander with every invention. 
In the olden time the agriculturalist was 
ignorant; he knew nothing of machinery, he 
was the slave of superstition. He was always 
trying to appease some imaginary power by 
fasting and prayer. He supposed that some 
being actuated by malice, sent the untimely 
frost, or swept away with the wild wind his 
rude abode. To him the seasons were mys- 
teries. The thunder told him of an enraged 
god—the barren fields of the vengeance of 
heaven. The tiller of the soil lived in per- 
petual and abject fear. He knew nothing of 
mechanics, nothing of order, nothing of law, 
nothing of cause and effect. He was a super- 
stitious savage. He invented prayers instead 
of plows, creeds instead of reapers . 1 
mowers. He was unable to devote all his 
time to the gods, and so he hired others to 
assist him, and for their influence with the 
gentlemen supposed to control the’ weather, 
he gave one-tenth of all he could produce 

* * * 

The farmer has been elevated through 
science and he should not forget the debt he 
owes to the mechanic, to the inventor, to the 
thinker. He should remember that all 
laborers belong to the same grand family— 
that they are the real kings and queens, the 
only true nobility. 

Another idea entertained by most farmers 
is that they are in some mysterious way 
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ressed by every other kind of business— 
they are devoured by monopolies, 
ially by railroads, 

Of course, the railroads are indebted to the 
ers for their prosperity, and the farmers 
ndebted to the railroads. 

\bove all, let every farmer treat his wife 
children with infinite kindness. Give 

sons and daughters every advantage 
in your power. In the air of kindness 
will grow around you like flowers. 

y will fill your homes with sunshine and 
yur years with joy. Do not try to rule 

‘force. A blow from a parent leaves a scar 

the soul. I should feel ashamed to die 
ounded by children I had whipped. 
ik of feeling upon your dying lips the kiss 

of a child you had struck. 

See to it that your wife has every con- 
venience. Make her life worth living 
Never allow her to become a servant. Wives, 
weary and worn; mothers, wrinkled and bent 
before their time, fill homes with grief and 
shame. If you are not able to hire help for 
your wives, help them yourselves. See that 
they have the best utensils to work with. 
Women cannot create things by magic. 
Have plenty of wood and coal—good cellars 
and plenty in them. Have cisterns, so that 
you can have plenty of rain water for wash- 
ing. Do not rely on a barrel and a board. 
When the rain comes the board will be lost 
or the hoops will be off the barrel. 

+ 
Eat the 
Have 


* * 
Farmers should live like princes. 
best things you raise and sell the rest. 
good things to cook and good things to cook 


with. Of all people in our country, you 
should live the best. Throw your miserable 
little stoves out of the window. Get ranges, 
and have them so built that your wife need 
not burn her face off to get you a breakfast. 
Do not make her cook in a kitchen hot as the 
orthodox perdition. The beef, not the cook, 
should be roasted. It is just as easy to have 
things convenient and right as to have them 
any other way. 

In the good old days there would be eleven 
children in the family and only one skillet. 
E ape thing was broken or cracked or loaned 
or lost. 

There ought to be a law making it a 
crime, punisiable by imprisonment, to fry 
beefsteak. Broil it; it is just as easy, and 
when broiled it is delicious. Fried beef- 
steak is not fit for a wild beast. You can 
broil even on a stove. Shut the front damper 
—open the back one, then take off a griddle. 
There will then be a draft downwards through 
this opening. Put on your steak, using a 
wire broiler, and not a particle of smoke will 
touch it, for the reason that the smoke goes 
down. If you try to broil it with the front 
damper open, the smoke will rise. For broil- 
ing, coal, even soft coal, makes a better fire 
then wood. 

There is no reason why farmers should not 
have fresh meat all the year round. There 
is certainly no sense in stuffing yourself full 
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of salt meat every morning, and making a well 
or a cistern of your stomach for the rest of 
the day. Every farmer should have an ice 
house. Upon or near every farm is some 
stream from which plenty of ice can be 
obtained, and the long summer days made 
delightful. Dr. Draper, one of the world’s 
greatest scientists, says that ice water is 
healthy, and that it has done away with many 
of the low forms of fever in the great cities. 
Ice has become one of the necessaries of 
civilized life, and without it there is very 
little comfort. 
* * 

Make your homes pleasant. Have your 
houses warm and comfortable for the winter 
Do not build a story-and-a-half house. The 
half story is simply an oven in which, during 
the summer, you will bake every night, and 
feel in the morning as though only the rind 
of yourself was left. 

Decorate your rooms, even if you do so 
with cheap engravings. The cheapest are 
far batter than none. Have books—have 
papers, and read them. You have more 
eisure than the dwellers in cities. Beautify 
your grounds with plants and flowers and 
vines. Have good gardens. Remember 
that everything of beauty tends to the 
elevation of man. Every little morning- 
glory whose purple bosom is thrilled with the 
amorous kisses of the sun, tends to put a 
blossom in your heart. Do not judge of the 
value of everything by the market reports. 
Every flower about a house certifies to the 
refinement of somebody. Every vine climb- 
ing and blossoming, tells of love and joy. 

Make your houses comfortable. Do not 
huddle together in a little room around a 
red-hot stove, with every window fastened 
down. Do not live in this poisoned atmos- 
phere, and then, when one of your children 
dies, put a piece in the papers commencing 
with, ‘‘Whereas, it has pleased divine Provi- 
dence to remove from our midst—.” Have 
plenty of air, and plenty of warmth. Com- 
fort is health. Do not imagine anything is 
unhealthy simply because it is pleasant. 
That is an old one foolish —_. 

* 

Let your adion sleep. Do not drag them 
from their beds in the darkness of night. 
Do not compel them to associate all that is 
tiresome, irksome and dreadful with culti- 
vating the soil. In this way you bring farm- 
ing into hatred and disrepute. Treat your 
children with infinite kindness—treat them 
as equals. There is no happiness in a home 
not filled with love. Where the husband 
hates his wife—where the wife hates the hus- 
band; where children hate their parents 
and each other—there is a hell upon earth. 

There is no reason why farmers should 
not be the kindest and most cultivated of 
men. There is nothing in plowing the field 
to make men cross, cruel and crabbed. To 
look upon the sunny slopes covered with 
daisies does not tend to make men unjust. 
Whoever labors for the happiness of those he 
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loves, elevates himself, no matter whether 
he works in the dark and dreary skops, or in 
the perfumed fields. To work for others is, 
in reality, the only way in which a man can 
work for himself. Selfishness is ignorance. 
Speculators cannot make unless somebody 
loses. In the realm of speculation, every 
success has at least one victim. The harvest 
reaped by the farmer benefits all and injures 
none. For him to succeed, it is not necessary 
that someone should fail. The same is true 
of all producers—of all laborers. 

I can imagine no condition that carries 
with it such a promise of joy as that of the 
farmer in the early winter. He has his 
cellar filled—he has made every preparation 
for the days of snow and storm—he looks 
forward to three months of ease and rest; to 
three months of fireside-content; three 
months with wife and children; three months 
of long, delightful evenings; three months 
of home; three months of -solid comfort. 
When the life of the farmer is such as I 
have described, the cities and towns will 
not be filled with want—the streets will not 
be crowded with wrecked rogues, broken 
bankers, and bankrupt speculators. The 
fields will be tilled, and country villages, 
almost hidden by trees and vines and flowers, 
filled with industrious and happy people, will 
nestle in every vale and gleam like gems on 
every plain. 

The idea must be done away with that 
there is something intellectually degrading 
in cultivating the soil. Nothing can be 
nobler than to be useful. Idleness should 
not be respectable. 

If farmers will cultivate well, and without 

waste; if they will so build that their houses 
will be warm in winter and cool in summer; 
if they will plant trees and beautify their 
homes; if they will occupy their leisure in 
reading, in thinking, in improving their 
minds and in devising ways and means to 
make their business profitable and pleasant; 
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if they will live nearer together and cu! vate 
sociability; if they will come together ns 
if they will have reading rooms and cul: «ate 
music; if they will have bath-roon ice 
houses and good gardens; if their wive. can 
have an easy time; if their sons and daug ‘ers 
can have an opportunity to keep in line \ith 
the thoughts and discoveries of the w:rld; 
if the nights can be taken for sleep an: the 
evenings for enjoyment, everybody wii’ be 
in love with the fields. Happiness shou! ! be 
the object of life, and if life on the farm can 
be made really happy, the children will row 
up in love with the meadows, the stre:ms, 
the woods and the old home. Around the 
farm will cling and cluster the happy mem- 
ories of the delightful years. 

* * * 

Remember, I pray you, that you are in 
partnership with all labor—that you should 
join hands with all.the sons and daughters of 
toil, and that all who work belong to the same 
noble family. 

For my part, I envy the man who has lived 
on the same broad acres from his boyhood, 
who cultivates the fields where in youth he 
played, and lives where his father lived and 
died. 

I can imagine no ‘sweeter way to end one's 
life than in the quiet of the country, out of 
the mad race for money, place and power— 
far from the demands of business—out of the 
dusty highway where fools struggle and strive 
for the hollow praise of other fools. 

Surrounded by pleasant fields and faithful 
friends, by those I have loved, I hope to end 
my days. And this I hope may be the . 
of all who hear my voice. I hope that you 
the country, in houses covered with vines 
and clothed with flowers, looking from the 
open window upon rustling fields of corn and 
wheat, over which will run the sunshine and 
the shadow surrounded by those whose lives 
you have filled with joy, will pass away 
serenely as the autumn dies. 


The elegancy of the style, and the turn of the periods make the chief 


impression upon the hearers. 


Give them but one or two round and har- 


monious periods in a speech, which they will retain and repeat; and they 
will go home as well satisfied as people do from an opera, humming all the 
way one or two favorite tunes that have struck their ears and were easily 


caught. 


Most people have ears, but few 


have judgment; tickle those 


ears, and, depend upon it, you will catch their judgments, such as they 


are.—Chester field. 











LAKE TROUT FISHING IN ST. MARY LAKE 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


Sir Henry Wotton was a most dear lover and a frequent practiser of the 
art of angling, of which he would say, ‘“‘’Twas an employment for his 
idle time, which was then not idly spent, a rest to his mind, a cheerer 
of his spirits, a diverter of sadness, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, a 
moderator of passions, a procurer of contentedness.” — /zaak Walton. 
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Lost tides 


by 
Neal Brown* 


UMMER days are desultory, and 
encourage desultory thoughts and 
dreaming fancies. The mind feels 
warranted in wandering where it 

will, without ordered mastery. It is not a 
good time for over-worship of the little 
god of brevity, or the god of reason, or the 
god of continuity, or any of the other little 
gods set up by pedants and prigs. I hdpe 
no one reads a book to improve his mind, 
but only because he loves the book. So 
I have made the title of this paper, catholic 
and generic, fit to cover a multitude of 
sins against germaneness. There is here 
no previous question, but only the present 
question, which may shift and change from 
moment to moment. My title not only 
includes books irrevocably lost—as, bor- 
rowed books—but also half lost, or nearly 
lost books, mislaid books, lost authors of 
books, books lost and rediscovered, as well 

books and authors that ought to be 
lost, yet continue to refuse us this boon. 
It also includes a book that may be lost 
to a particular person, because through 
pride or prejudice he refuses to read it, 
although having capacity. 

[ have in mind one bookish friend who 
will not read Kipling, and another who 
spleens at Emerson. 

I make claim of books as did the Ken- 
tucky colonel, of Kentucky’s matchless 
beverage—some books are better than 
other books, but there are no poor books. 


*Neal Brown is one of the most 


rominent men of Wisconsin. 


Of course, as to books, this goes pretty far, 
for books there be that verge on the worth- 
less. Yet it is possible to find a grain of 
wheat in almost any bushel of chaff. I 
will admit, however, that there be some 
books that I would hardly dare to call as 
my witnesses on this point, lest they 
testify against my charitable construction. 

Since writing the foregoing tribute to 
poor books, I find that Cervantes makes 
his bachelor say— 

‘There is no book so bad but something 
good may be found in it.” 

From boyhood I have made it a point 
to read everything that I could find in 
type, with certain exceptions that I shall 
presently advert to. I confess that in the 
realm of my appetite, dime novels, best- 
sellers, and the more ponderous tomes of 
pundit and sage have been welcome, 
although not equally welcome. True it is 
that I never dared approach with familiar 
intent Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
There was one youth of my school days who 
claimed to have read this classic. He was 
regarded with awe and defe-ence, and 
became our Brahmin, or inhabitant of the 
thirty-second degree of learning. 

I admit of one book that is an accusing 
specter in my life. A clergyman loaned it to 
me in the vain hope that it would promote 
my spiritualization. I tried to read it but 
failed. At first I was ashamed to return it 
because I had not read it; then I became 


His bachelor home at Wausau has been the 


reat for many a happy gathering of friends, and the most prominent part of the home is the large library to 
ch the author has so graphically referred in his story of “‘Lost Books. 
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ashamed to return it because I had kept 
itsolong. The years went by—this clergy- 
man died; his children grew up to adult- 
hood, and now have children and grand- 
children of their own. Still this book 
haunts my library. I often lose other 
books in the wastes of my shelves, and 
hunt in vain for these lost ones, but I can 
never lose this particular book. No matter 
in what recess I may be delving, lo! appears 
this book, with its rebuking countenance 
—lost, yet not lost. Can it now be returned 
with honor? At times one finds it hard to 
support even the dessicated remains of a 
New England conscience. 
* * * 

While the confessional is open, I might 
as well admit my further guilts in lost 
books. Wallace was one of the pioneers of 
the famous Indiana school, which is now 
so firmly entrenched. But he was a very 
dull and soggy pioneer. I have tried to 


take on his Ben Hurs, yet in vain. I know 
this is rank heresy. Doubtless he gained 
some vogue because of his military origin. 
In a roundabout way I learn that there are 
some good killings in his works. 


These 
may have been conceived from his own 
lethal experiences. Besides, when he ap- 
peared, there was great astonishment, not 
over what he had written, but over the 
amazing discovery that Indiana should 
attempt anything in the literary line. 
May I pause for comment on the Wallace 
books, which are lost to me? Yet have I 
scanned their receding forms. This can the 
more readily be done, as knowledge of a 
book is not necessary to its proper eluci- 
dation. Many critical endeavors attest 
the truth of this. These books have for 
a generation been the idols of Monsieur 
Prudhomme and his wife and daughters, of 
religious paperhangers and store clerks. 
The recipe for this sort of literature is 
simple. First insert some apostles or other 
Biblical characters—all being about as 
sentient and lively as a cigar-store Indian. 
Then put in a padding and filling of scenes 
and places referred to in Holy Writ with 
apt Biblical allusions, and with many 
inconsequential figures running here and 
there on inconsequential missions, all the 
time discoursing nothings; intersperse with 
commonplace moral sentiments; add at 
long intervals a little well-ordered blood- 
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letting and athletic endeavor; att 
this to the thousandth trituration t! 
many weary chapters, and you h 
Ben Hur that will fill homes and fi: 
with the belief that they are readi: 
improving book—a book that must 
good book or it would not have so | 
good people in it. 

The Neolithic man is not deader 
these Ben Hurs. I feel much the 
way about the Ptolemaic novels of G 
Ebers. He is not able to galvanize n 
mies into sentiency. A four-thou 
year-old mummy in a tomb is all rig 
it is where it ought to be—but when 
put into a novel and compelled to 
about and twaddle, it involves a ¢ 
strain on the versimilitudes. We do 
injustice, however, to the Neolithic n 
His kitchen-middens give him a fair < 
blance of life. He was no stately shadow 
clad in a burnous, posing around for « 
Wallaces and Ebers. 

Then there is Marie Corelli, affection- 
ately called by at least one critic ‘Merry 
Gorilla.””. Who can patiently endure her 
hysterical maunderings over sex prob- 
lems? Her sex consciousness is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. Let us confess that 
we like an authorship that is sexless. 

All of these and some others must ever 
be lost books. In these confessions I may 
be like the person who did not like Dr. 
Fell, but could not tell the reason. Perhaps 
I am not better than my friend whose 
will is fixed not to read or to like Kipling, or 
the one who is in like case as to Emerson. 
Having willed not to sit in the sun, they 
must needs be left in their caves. This 
trait of the fixed will is said by high 
authority to be of equal tenacity in the 
downeast Yankee and the oriental. 

+ * a 

I am often made the subject of unseemly 
satire because I read so much trash. But 
I like trash better than I do the three- 
deckers, called novels, written by ponder- 
ous platitudinarians. This disposition 
gives me great respect for the feelings of 
the mother as divulged by her little girl 
whom she sent to the bookstore to buy a 
novel. The bookseller asked her what 
kind of a novel her mother wanted. The 
child shrilled forth, “I don’t know what 
kind ma wants, but she said she didn’t 
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want one with any George Washington 
in it.”’ Probably all of us experience some 
surfeit of our historical romances—of the 
inevitable two brothers, one wearing the 
blue, the other the gray, with General 
Grant lugged in and made to sit smoking 
before his tent, of Lincoln pardoning the 
deserter; of General Lee and all his chiv- 
alry; of red-coats and patriotic conti- 
nentals, and old manor houses and F. F. 
V’s., and Washington being posed for 
posterity; of kings and nobles of Tudor 
times, who are made to talk a grotesque 
mixture of the archaic, and the bald chat 
of modern newspaperdom. 

We need not go back to the lost books 
of Livy, or to the holocaust of Alexandria 
to find great store of lost books. Who 
can give the line of poets-laureate? Where 
now are Daniel, and Tate, and Rowe, and 
Eusdon, Warton, Whithead and Pye, not 
to mention Colly Cibber? Where now 
be your stropes, your madrigals, your 
birthday odes, and all your vain imagin- 
ings that were wont to set the critics on a 
roar? Quite chap-fallen. An ungoodly 


and forgotten company. Yet Cibber was 
not without an attenuated immortality. 


Perhaps his unique name helped him in 
this. With such a name he could not be 
entirely unfamous. In ‘Peg Woffington” 
Charles Reade treats of Cibber in his 
senility, but this is not a fair picture. 
Hume says that Cibber’s disposition was 
“preferable to an inheritance of ten 
thousand pounds a year,” so rare a thing 
it was. Cibber took great zest in reading 
in the coffee houses biting satires on him- 
self by himself. But this impudent Cib- 
berian good nature has seldom been 
imitated by any author. These pleasant 
attributes almost reconcile us to his eleva- 
tion to the laureateship. Whatever he 
was, he could not possibly have been as 
dull a poser as some of the later laureates 
—mere mischances of political favor. He 
pleases us better than the creator of Sir 
Charles Grandison, who wrote fulsome 
panegyrics on himself. And who can laud 
the elevation of a Bridges over a Kipling? 
I will not, even for the sake of pretentious 
scholarship, assume to know the names 
of all these intermediate laureates, for this 
paper is.doing all that it possibly can do 
to avoid being.a chronicle of dulness. 
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There be fashions in books as well as 
in clothes, in laws, and in customs. Every 
now and then some archeologist digs up 
an old and abandoned author that appears 
to us as would an Elizabethan beauty in 
hoop and patch among the equally gro- 
tesque female figures of our modern fashion 
plates. Yet our best sellers, mere publish- 
er’s ephemera, like all pretenders, must 
dim their fires when the real king appears. 
Many good books, despite their long life 
and sure immortality, are still unread, or 
not read enough. I fancy that not many 
people now read Fanny Burney, or Sidney 
Smith, or Hazlitt, or the elder Disraeli’s 
“Curiosities of Literature,” or his “Ameni- 
ties of Authors.” In publicity the best- 
seller is even ahead of Smollett and Field- 
ing, of Charles Reade, and of Beaconsfield’s 
shrewd romances. Moliere and Addison 
are superseded by Richard le Gallienne 
and Fra Elbertus. 

* * . 

It will be noted that I do not refer to 
Richardson, but this is for merely personal 
reasons. I never can read and finish any 
of his interminable romances, because I 
get lost in the wilderness of fine language, 
and despairingly betake myself to some 
best-seller, with plenty of good fighting 
and killing in it, and no fine language at all. 
From the limbo of lost books I would 
resurrect ‘My Uncle Benjamin” as one 
that will live with the best we have. I 
imagine that few of us read Taine as much 
as we ought, yet he is greater than Ma- 
caulay, for one reason because he had the 
outside point of view. A few authors 
remain almost unregarded, although they 
have great rewards for the book-lover. 
One of these is Desmoulins, a Frenchman, 
and his work is “Anglo-Saxon Superior- 
ity.” Then comes Townsend’s “Europe 
in Asia.”’ These two works are of the most 
vivid and enchaining interest. It having 
been once agreed that James I was a prag- 
matic old simpleton, a new trial seems 
almost impossible. Yet those who have 
reviewed the evidence find much injustice 
in the verdict. 

I offer this fragment on lost books with 
many misgivings, deeming it too incom- 
plete for permanent record. But it is 
submitted with the hope that others may 
continue the pursuit of lost books (not alone 
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those herein dwelt upon), and much learn- 
ing be thus restored to the world. Such a 
restoration of buried treasure should be 
more valued than the authorship of any 
best-seller, however many be the editions 
that finally wear out its welcome. Yet 
must we not lose sight of the magnitude 
of our task. The elder Disraeli tells us 
that in 1816, or about four hundred years 
after the discovery of the art of multi- 
plying books, there had been put out from 
the presses of Europe more than three 
million volumes. This vast account 
protects us from all but little journeys— 
such as this one—into bibliography, and 
denies us even the “erudition of title 
pages.” 
* * + 

But I must make further explorations 
into the locus in quo of my losings and 
findings. I sometimes dream of a visita- 
tion of book lovers, and how, like another 
Cornelia, I will show my jewels. I can see 
them entering my front hall. Here they 
will find about one hundred and eight 
square feet of books. They gild the shelves 
with ardent gaze, murmuring approval or 
dissent, for I have arranged my books 
so that they shall best betoken me. 

In this hall are stored the solids—the 
books that are most impressive yet inter- 
spersed here and there with lighter com- 
modities. As every man has a show win- 
dow where he keeps his best, and farther 
back the place for his poorest, so should a 
library be. Thus my hall is my show 
window, so peopled as to create favor on 
first impression. 

But let us return to these visitors and 
listen to their discourse. 

“T see he has a catholic taste: Froissart, 
Montaigne, Motley, Moliere, the Harleian 
Miscellanies. H’m, the Elder Disraeii, 
and here are the Romans and the Greeks 
with their gifts. How did he come to place 
his sporting goods exhibit in this worthy 
company? Old Walton, Roosevelt, with 
‘All Outdoors,’ as attenuated by the self- 
conscious Thoreau, not to mention Boc- 
caccio, Straparola and Rabelais, with a 
few virtuous companions put in as re- 
straints on loose conversation. What is 
this down on the lowest shelf buried in 
dust? Lord Clarendon, as I live, em- 
balmed in ponderous tomes, a Neolithic 
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monster! H’m, pretty well mixed, as it 
seems to us!” 

Of course, I pardon these and many 
other freedoms in my guests, for, being no 
common persons, they hold all jurisdictions 
over books. So I deploy them into the 
main library, where they avidly devour 
one hundred and twenty square fect of 
books, from the Leviathans, like Swift 
and George Meredith, down through all 
the intermediates to the lowliest sprats, 
For in this pool, what would we do without 
the little fish to charm us with their mimic 
revels! 

In these waters there be some sharks, 
besides the tough old Dean and Carlyle 
—as, Hazlitt and Heine, not to mention 
Sydney Smith, who knew so much that 
he never could be a bishop. These lesser 
preyers do at times bite most ferociously. 
It befits a guide to books to now and then 
make digressions. If Sydney Smith could 
have become a fat and well-fed bishop, 
we never would have had any Sydney 
Smith. If the dean of St. Patrick’s could 
have gained the mitre and crosier, his 
genius would have been as a _ hidden, 
untimely birth that never saw the light. 
He took his disappointed ambition and 
fretted it, as the pearl-breeding bivalve 
does the grain of sand, now turning it into 
gold and pearl, and anon into gall and 


bitterness. 
* * * 


But let us again to my main library. 
High up on the roof of this assemblage 
is placed the War Library, i. e., Bernhardi, 


Cramb, Beck, Bigelow, Reich, etc. These 
men of war dominate the peaceful popula- 
tion in the lower shelves. 

I am bothered over the problem of my 
dictionaries, encyclopedias and books of 
reference. If they are put down on my 
lower shelves, I must needs approach them 
on my stomach in order to find them in the 
dim light. If I place them high up, they 
often tumble ponderously down to the floor 
with my disturbings.. I am tempted to 
invent a traveling crane or conveyor on 
which they can be placed and come to 
my hand with a touch. Learning would 
certainly profit by greater ease of access. 
As it is now, my natural indolence is such 
that when I am at my work and am 
troubled to know whether there is a “y” 
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in Moliere, or whether it was Sydney 
Smith, or Sir Philip Sydney who denied 
himself the cup of cold water in order 
that a dying comrade might drink, I let 
the matter go and make a guess. 

Inquisitive friends will stray into the 
western alcove where, as much out of sight 
as possible I have thrown together a ruck 
of best-sellers—novels that are all blood 
and bones, or all heroes and heroines, 
with no human beings in them. Yet good 
they are to while away the monotonous 
hours of travel in our monotonous country. 
They are the gleanings of many bookstalls 
between Manhattan and the Golden Gate 
that do bring a temporary Lethe. To show 
that, despite these ephemerals, I still have 
a solid judgment, I have grouped near them 
the political economists, such as Henry 
George, Cobden, Smith and Bastiat. And 
as a matter of judicial poise, I allow in 
this clear-sighted company a sprinkling 
of obscure-minded protectionists such as 
Roberts and Stebbins. 

I was much shocked recently to find the 
“History of a Great Court,” by one J. B. 
Winslow, wedged in among the best-sellers 
in this embrasure. What perverted im- 


pulse or desire for low company led him 


to this place, I do not know. I imme- 
diately removed him and placed him with 
the other Lord Chief Justices and Lord 
Chancellors in the front hall. I was unable 
to find Ferdinand, Count Fathom, for 
several years, when one day he sauntered 
out and showed himself like another 
prodigal. Another time my ancient Ma- 
caulay disappeared. He was really dressed 
like a tramp who had lost everything but 
his shirt, and was hidden among hideous 
Public Documents. Instead of distrib- 
uting these last sawdusty compounds in a 
retail way, government ought to put them 
up for sale as soon as they are printed, 
in million-volume quantities. They fur- 
nish fine raw material for the manufacture 
of paper. Our yearly output of Public 
Documents would keep all the paper mills 
in the country running at full time. We 
could thus conserve our forests and our 
large rag product, which might be sent 
to the war sufferers of Europe. 

Speaking of the losses and disorders of 
my library, I hear some exponent of Order 
murmur, “Why not catalog?” Now I 
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detest catalogs, except for Carnegies and 
other hecatombs of books. Lost books 
in a library add variety. Nor do I like 
glass doors over book shelves. A book 
shelf is not a clothes press or a china 
closet. I do not want to sap and mine 
for a book through a guard of glass that 
always gets wedged, or that is locked with 
a key that is always in some other place. 
I want to reach out unfettered and capture 
my book. There ought to be no presiding 
deity in a library, except the owner. The 
gentle disposing hand of woman should 
not be active in this retreat. I often wish 
to lay a book down, either closed or open, 
on the floor, the window sill, the table, or 
on a chair. I may not chance to take it 
up again for several weeks or months. 
But I know where it is, and it suits me to 
have it remain there until I change its 
place. Now if it is whisked away incon- 
tinent by alien hands, and I find it not 
where I left it, I am unnecessarily harassed. 
The place for a book is where the book is, 
and this means the place where I and not 
another has bestowed it. 

A library is not the habitat of the god 
of efficiency, but of the ideal of liberty. 
Liberty for books means the right to sprawl 
around. 

* * * 

We will be unmindful of our full duty 
if we do not call attention to a certain 
vicious, not to say criminal habit of pub- 
lishers. Despite many warnings and re- 
bellions, they will put out uncut books. 
The most detestable thing about a book 
is uncut leaves. I have utterly abandoned 
some of my books because of some of these 
impediments. When I am sore pressed, 
I sometimes rip open these entanglements 
with my finger, with a pencil, a jackknife, 
or mayhap a match, or a visiting card, 
for the paper cutter always goes into hiding 
when you most need it. And even if the 
paper cutter is nearby, who wants to 
undergo the exertion of crossing the room 
to get it? Our copyright laws should be 
amended so that in addition to other 
adequate remedies, a book with uncut 
leaves should lose its copyright. No one 
can read such a book in kindly mood. 

I admit to no characteristic of the col- 
lector. A book collector may be collecting 
merely out of avarice, with the spirit of a 
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miser, the spirit that impels one person 
to collect scarabs; another old coins; 
another, postage stamps; another furniture. 
True, all these examples of acquisitive- 
ness are harmless. -It is a harmless em- 
ployment to collect first editions, and 
de luxe editions, and all the other oddities 
that are sold at one thousand per cent 
profit. But I am not over-fond of this 
esthetic rubbish. 

I like to see the books in a library some- 
what dog’s-eared—the tokens of age and 
use. It makes them look as though they 
belonged to the old families, and not to 
the novveaux riches. They rebuke their 
Brummagem-dressed fellows of the veneer- 
ing type. I esteem one of these old favor- 
ites in his worn attire much more than I 
do the gilt and gold editions with their 
elaborate toolings and deckle-edged garni- 
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ture. You cannot toss one of thes: 
mental books on the floor or care! 
throw it into your traveling bag—it 
be handled delicately so that no soi! 
come upon it. Thankful am I that | | 
no book that I cannot open and lay down 
on its back or stomach for an inde‘inite 
period. Johnson loved such books, for 
he said: 

“Books that you may carry to th 
and hold readily in your hand are the 
useful, after all.” 

I will admit that my Boccaccio of 1602 
and my Swift of 1766, and the Clarendon 
of 1704 have a flavor not possessed by 
later prints. They add a certain dignity 
to a library, but they are the resulis of 
random casts, and not of bibliotic passion. 

So much for lost books. Probably this 
article should be called “Book Prejudices.” 
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THE ENCHANTMENT 


By PATRICK F. KIRBY 


GRAY old man in the forest 
Met me and gave me to drink 
A flagon of delicate wine, 
Filled to the very brink. 


And since then I go a-roving 
Over the wide, wide sea, 

With the cloak of the winds for shelter, 
And the sun to nourish me. 


Day in, day out I wander, 
With never an end in sight, 
In rain and in hail and tempest, 

Alike by day and night. 


Somewhere there lingers a maiden, 
Who gazes over the sea, 

Her long white arms uplifted, 
She waits to welcome me. 


But still I go a-roving 
Until the world shall end, 
Out here upon the ocean 
Where none but stars befriend. 
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Evelyn Almond Withrow 


Painter of the Spirit 


by George Wharton James 


Author of 


“California, Romantic and Beautiful,’ ‘Our American Wonderlands,”’ 


“Indian Blankets and 


Their Makers,” ‘The Wonders of the Colorado Desert,’ ‘Living the Radiant Life,” etc 


S there any sex in art? Can the dis- 
cerning critic discover positive evidence 
of masculinity or femininity in a 
canvas, a sculpture, a drawing, or a 
poem? Is everything we do a manifesta- 
tion of ourselves? Are we—the real we— 
masculine or feminine, or is it merely 
the material part of us—our bodies 
that manifest sex? 
These and a score 
or more of similar 
reflections have oc- 
curred to me as I 
have studied, criti- 
cised, analyzed, and 
enjoyed the artistic 
work of Evelyn 
Almond Withrow. 
“Way up” in the 
capacious attic of a 
roomy, high-ceiled, 
old-fashioned, be- 
fore-the-fire house 
on Pine Street, San 
Francisco, I found 
the artist, sur- 
rounded by her can- 
vases, Indian bas- 
s, Russian brass- 
ware, spinning- 
wheels, and “junk” 
from a thousand and 
one sources, and was 
soon deeply im- 
mersed in a study of 
her personality and 


Fig. 1. 
her work. That first 


MISS WITHROW'S PORTRAIT OF 
J. FRANK CURRIER 


visit has been followed by many others 
until now I feel a more or less intimate 
knowledge of both the woman and what 
she has accomplished. 

Born a fair number of years ago in 
Santa Clara, she is a genuine Westerner, 
has the natural love of freedom, passion 
to express herself in her own way, impa- 
tience of restraining 
and restricting un- 
necessary conven- 
tions, withal possess- 
ing that pure, sweet, 
womanly reserve, 
dignity and charac- 
ter that are ever 
manifested in the 
really typical women 
of the Pacific Coast. 
Her parents were of 
the large-hearted, 
advanced type, so 
that when their 
daughters desired to 
enter artistic careers 
—one to become a 
musician, the other a 
painter —they were 
encouraged, aided 
and abetted, instead 
of being opposed 
and hindered, 
at best, merely per- 
mitted to indulge 
their idiosyncrasy. 
And here I am led to 
the reflection of how 
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EVELYN ALMOND WITHROW 


Fig. 3. WALTER CRANE 
nted by Miss Withrow for Baron Von Schleinitz’s 
“Life of William Morris” 


much parents lose of their children because 
of their too-oft stubborn refusal to allow 
them to live their own lives, or, if they 


give consent at all, it is in a grudging, 
reluctant fashion that is ever a source of* 


irritation. Such parents thus close the 
avenues of sympathy and confidence, aye, 
many a time of love itself because of their, 
to me, wicked insistence of seeking to 
compel their children to live some other 
life than that which their own souls direct. 

Miss Withrow owes much to the wise 
sympathy, love and encouragement ac- 
corded to her by her parents in the early 
days of her art-student’s career. And it 
may not be amiss here to record somewhat 
of her artistic inheritance. Her father 
was a Virginian, of Irish and Italian ances- 
try, and her mother, though an Indianan, 
was born of Southern parents in whom 
Scotch and Dutch blood commingled. 
If there be anything in heredity, what a 
combination was  this—Irish, Italian, 
Scotch, Dutch, Virginian, and Indianan, 
with her own entrance into life colored and 
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glorified by the rare wonders and pictur- 
esque splendors of the Santa Clara valley. 
Her childhood was spent in the atmosphere 
of flowers, mountains, foothills, trees, 
clouds, pure blue sky, and distant glimpses 
of bay and snow-clad peaks, with close 
and intimate association with Indians, 
Mexicans, the old Franciscan Mission, 
Jesuit and Franciscan friars, sweet-faced 
nuns, active, broad-minded pioneers, gold- 
seekers, and the keen business men, bohe- 
mians, and others who either lived in the 
neighborhood or were attracted to the 
home of her father. As one has well said 
of Miss Withrow: 

“Her ancestry accounts to a degree for 
the great success of the artist, also for the 
amazing versatility and subtlety which 
has been so often acknowledged in the art 
centers of Europe. Again, ancestry ex- 


plains the charm and graciousness of per- 
sonality of the woman, which, aside from 


Fig. 4. MISS MARIE WITHROW 
From a painting by Evelyn A. Withrow 
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all aids of professional success, has at- 
tracted the warmest friendships among the 
*¢ . c : ” 
gifted and prominent of two continents. 
Her early training was rigid. She was 
kept to a steady course of discipline in 
form. Accurate drawing was made the 


Fig. 5. 


EVELYN ALMOND WITHROW 


desire in the unfolding of their 
Both found in Munich, Bavaria, tlic mas- 
ters under whom they wished to siudy, 
Yet it seemed to be pure chance that di- 
rected their steps thitherward. In Miss 
Evelyn’s case the impossible hap; ened. 


reer, 


INVICTUS 


From a painting by Evelyn Almond Withrow 


aim and end of her artistic career, the use 
of color being absolutely prohibited. Now 
and again she chafed at this restriction, 
but when she began her training in the 
European schools it was not long before 
the wisdom of this course was made very 
apparent to her. With her two daughters, 
Mrs. Withrow went to Europe to devote 
her life to helping them attain their hearts’ 


J. Frank Currier was then in the height of 
his fame, and so occupied that it seemed 
absurd to think of his taking a pupil. 
While he had a high and keen sense of 
humor, he was intolerant of frivolity, and 
any pretended worship at the shrine of 
the goddess of art. So many girls valued 
a good time more than their work, that 
Mr. Currier viewed women students with 
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favor, as a rule, than men students. 
But after he had seen some of her work, 
and had met her, to her intense delight 
he said she might bring her studies to 
him to criticise. That was the beginning 
of four years of intimate and friendly 
guidance of the highest value to the young 
student, and she openly avows that, while 
she has had several most competent 
teachers, she Owes more to Mr. Currier 
than any of the others. He was essentially 
an educator—something far higher than a 
teacher—he “‘educated”—drew out of the 
pupil—whatever she had within herself. 
She was taught to think seriously and 
intelligently, upon the work in which she 
was about to engage. 

One day he said to her: 
to study shorthand!” 

“Why?” she asked, in amaze. 

“In that tiny little hair line that a good 
stenographer must master, and yet make 
at the highest rate of speed, you will 
learn one of the most essential elements of 
good drawing, and yet one that is seldom 
attained.” 

On one occasion a young lady whom he 
liked well ventured to intrude upon him 
while he was at work out in the fields a 
few miles outside of Munich. Instead of 
the pleasant greeting she expected she 
was met with the coldly serious: “Did 
you come all the way from Munich to get 
in my way?” 

He lived to be over sixty years of age, 
dying some six years ago in Boston. His 
life and artistic career were one long- 
continued protest and battle against what 
he conceived to be the falsities of art. 
Like Browning in poetry he hated insin- 
cerity; he wearied of the eternal copying 
of standards of the past, of the pose and 
worn-out traditions that never penetrated 
deeper than the skin. He was a true 
realist, which was a true idealist, for every 
realistic presentation of an idealist must 
be saturated with idealism. With Joaquin 
Miller he constantly declared: 

And full these truths eternal, 
O’er the silent spirit steal, 
That the real is the ideal, 
And the ideal is the real. 


less 


“T want you 


He demanded ideality and sentiment, 
but it must be real, true, sincere. He felt 
that every man and woman of truly noble 
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aspiration and ambition was ever reaching 
after the unattainable, but that in the 
great endeavor was the sure uplift of the 
soul. With such a mental make-up there 
is little to wonder at that he did not become 
popular, yet Miss Withrow regards him 
as one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
all-around artist of this century. Of the 
portrait which she painted about ten years 
before his death, she is justly proud, as 
many of his artistic friends have commented 


From a painting by Miss E. A. Withrow 


upon it as the most striking portrayal of 


the real man they have yet seen. (Fig. 1). 

Under the stimulus of his arousing 
genius she was quickened into creative 
activity, and soon began to give evidences 
of individualistic power. Canvas after 
canvas came from her brush, which brought 
her both fame and money. To give a 
list of these would be as unnecessary as it 
would be impossible, but I can give a few 
fair samples of the rare quality of her 
work, though always with the under- 
standing that the plain black and white 
half-tone can never give any suggestion 
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of the richness of color of the canvas or 
pastel itself, which is one of its greatest 
attractions. 

In “The Antiquarian” (Fig. 2), painted 
in oil in San Francisco in 1898, Miss 
Withrow combines that idealism and 
realism that are so true to the life of every 
aspiring human being. No one can look 
upon the face of this old student and not 


Fig. 7. VERA 
From a painting by Miss E. A. Withrow 


feel that there is soul of the purest and 
most idealistic character. I can imagine 
Paracelsus, or any of the early day dream- 
ing alchemists being of this type. One 
instinctively bows before the genius, the 
dignity, the high soul manifested in the 
face. 

The wide out-reaching of his studies 
is evidenced by the materials with which 
his table and room are crowded. Colored 
glass windows, ancient brass and pottery 
lamps, candlestick, jewel-case, incense- 
burners, jewels, tapestry, cabinet work, 
linen, etc., with parchments and the rare 
book over which he is now so studiously 
poring, all attract the eye; yet there is 
not the slightest feeling of crowding, of 
dividing or distracting the attention; the 
man himself is so predominating, so com- 
pelling in his insistent, yet quiet and allur- 
ing, dignity that all the other objects are 
felt to be mere accessories, mere accom- 
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paniments, with anyone, or all of which 
we could dispense. 

Hence it was not to be wondered at that 
the jury of the Royal Academy accepted 
it and hung it as soon as it was received, 
and that before the season was over Henry 
Graves & Company of Pall Mall, one of 
the léading art dealers of the world pur- 
chased it for a high price. They exhibited 
it in their own galleries, and made fine 
etching reproductions of it, which have 
helped to make the original picture and 
its artist well-known to many artistic 
homes throughout the world. 

It is the rare quality of discerning the 
soul of the man or woman, under the 
covering of the flesh that has given to 
Miss Withrow’s portraits their power to 
charm, and gained her the friendships of 
those thus painted. Among these may 
be named the late Lady Colin Campbell, 
Lord Dufferin, Marquis of Ava, Felix 
Moscheles, the friend of Browning; Baron 
O. Von Schleinitz, the celebrated writer on 
art; Walter Crane, the famous illustrator 
and artist, and many others. When the 
Baron Von Schleinitz needed a portrait of 
Walter Crane, for his “Life of William 
Morris,” he gave a commission to Miss 
Withrow to paint it (see Fig. 3), and Mrs. 
Crane and all the great artist’s friends 
acclaim it as one of the most successful 
of all the many pictures that have been 
painted of him. 

In the same volume were portraits of 
G. F. Watts, Holman Hunt, Burne-Jones, 
made by some of the most eminent por- 
trait-painters of this age. 

Another fine portrait that hangs on the 
wall of the home drawing-room in San 
Francisco, is that of her musical sister, 
Marie, author of “Some Staccato Notes 
for Singers,’’ a brochure that reveals the 
same rare quality of mentality that has 
made her sister’s artistic fame. (See 
Fig. 4). Here is no death-mask-like repro- 
duction; but an active-minded, keen- 
brained, big-souled woman, with fire, en- 
thusiasm and power, all, however, held in 
firm control, is pictured. 

As an example of almost unconscious 
portraiture, my comments on Figure 5 
will perhaps come as a great surprise to 
the artist herself. She wished to portray 
Henley’s masterly poem “Invictus,” which 
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I will here take the liberty of quoting in 
full: 


of the night that covers the, 
slack as the pit from pole to pole, 
hank whatever gods may be 
‘or my unccnquerable soul. 


e fell clutch of circumstance 

ave not winced nor cried aloud, 
Jnder the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


It matters not how straight the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul. 


Some five years ago, in San Francisco, 
she painted it directly in oil. Her model 
was John Denton, who lives in Fruitvale, 
on the other side of San Francisco Bay. 

Showing the engraving made from the 
portrait a short time ago to an artist who 
resided for some years in Munich, he ex- 
claimed, the moment his eyes fell upon it: 
“That is a most wonderful likeness of 
Professor Emerson of Munich.” 

The query immediately arose in my 
mind as to whether Miss Withrow had 
not been influenced, unconsciously of 
course, to produce a picture which was not 
only a good portrait of the model from 
which it was originally sketched, but also 
a real likeness of a man of strong character, 
of indomitable will and fine personality— 
such a man as Professor Emerson is said 
to have been. As soon as the picture was 
completed it was purchased by the Hillside 
Club of Berkeley, in whose gallery it now 
hangs. No one can fail to see that though 
age and care have seamed the brow, lined 
the face, whitened the hair, there is no 
sign of weakening, of yielding, of regret. 
As if half looking back upon a pursuing 
foe the indomitable soul gazes out of the 
full eye with unquenchable courage, daring 
Death, Fate, all the ills that pursue, to 
“come on” and do their worst. The 
“menace of the years, finds and shall find 
me unafraid.” Such a picture is both an 
encouragement and an inspiration, and 
were it reproduced in etching, or steel 
engraving, as was the antiquarian, I am 
assured it would find a large and ready sale. 
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After I had written the above I showed 
it to Miss Withrow, and she said: “I am 
indeed surprised, for though you did not 
know it, Professor Emerson and _ his 
daughter lived in Munich when we did and 
we knew them quite well. I can easily 
see the likeness now, though I had not 
noticed it before.” 

Another sketch of a well-known Munich 
model is shown in Figure 6. As a piece 
of idealistic portraiture this is interesting 
in the extreme. There is a quiet gentle- 
ness and pathetic dignity about the brow 
and eyes, with a calm acquiescence in the 
hard facts of life that cannot fail to impress 
the careful observer. 


Fig. 8. EBBTIDE 
From a painting by Miss E. A. Withrow 


Figure 7 is of a young lady in San 
Francisco, whose face so actually suggested 
the type of the native maidens of Dachan, 
a valley not far from Munich, that Miss 
Withrow prevailed upon her to wear the 
interesting and unusual head-dress and 
costume. 

Many critics regard it as one of the 
strongest pictures of the artist’s creation, 
and it was purchased almost before it 
was finished by Mrs. Fred Kellogg, who 
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always has been one of Miss Withrow’s 
most appreciative patrons. 

It is in Figure 8, however, that the 
artist has reached as distinct a message 
as that given in the Invictus. As one has 
well said: 

“Every artist has, or should have, his 
own identity—his ‘Word’—which palpi- 
tates and stirs his soul, constantly tending 
toward revelation in his work, to influence 
and create in the souls of others, a similar 
life of images, of sentiments, and of 
thoughts. And when the artist, after 
many trials, has succeeded in incarnating 
this or that part of his dream, and reaches 
finally the point of producing a work 


Fig. 9. THE CRYSTAL GAZER 
From a painting by Miss E. A. Withrow 


where his dream reveals itself totally and 
absolutely, in which as on the surface of a 
Sierran lake, all his soul reflects itself 
clearly—then, and not before, has he 
produced a masterpiece, given the measure 


to his genius. For the refined public, at 
least, the work of art has no need of ex- 
planation; and for the public at large, if, 
as a single ray, it attracts attention and 
elicits admiration, it is well worth the name 
of masterpiece.” 

That this picture is a masterpiece one 
fact alone demonstrates. It was named 
“Ebbtide,” by the eminent Scotch poet 
John Horne, who wrote “A Cosy Country- 
Side,” ‘“‘The Burn of Tang,” etc. He saw 
the canvas as it hung in Miss Withrow’s 
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South Kensington Studio, in July, 1901, 
and at once was inspired to write the 
following to the Ayrshire Post: 

This is the study of an old woman, bafiled 
and in rags, but noble and determined, and 
whose face expresses with marvelous effect 
the defeat, the abiding consciousness of 
integrity, and the wealtered resolve of the 
white-haired veteran. The following pocm 
is an attempt to give words to the suggestions 
of the picture and its title: 

I—RETREAT 
Wails the tide to the dripping sands— 
Wailing a sob of woe! 
Foil’d in its tussle with cape and head; 
Backing in grief from the fight it led; 
Dragging, perplex’d, to its weedy bed— 
Wails the tide with a sob of woe! 


II—REPOSE 
Sings the tide to the looping sands— 
Singing a lowly strain! 
Rounded its task and away to rest; 
Nursing the streams in its throbbing breast; 
Playing with sunlight on reef and crest 
Sings the tide with a lowly strain! 


ITI—RENEWAL 


Cheers the tide to the drying sands— 
Cheering a brave huzzah! 

Strong in its might for another cast; 

Hoisting its flag once more to the mast; 

Coming again with the bugle and blast— 
Cheers the tide with a brave huzzah! 


Land of Burns, June 19, 1901. 7 


The more one studies Miss Withrow’s 
work the more the ideas of symbolism, of 
the soul behind the body, the will, the 
aim, the purpose, the ambitions, the object 
of life itself stand forth. Picture after 
picture of this kind has come forth from 
her brush. Figure 9 is of this character, 
“The Crystal Gazer.” For one of her 
London exhibitions she made a number of 
pastels, to which she gave such titles as 
“The Rainbow,” “Wind,” ‘‘Fire,” “Fog,” 
“Water,” “Passing Cloud,” “Reverie,” 
“Spring,” “Summer,” “Autumn,” and 
“‘Winter.”” While each of these savored 
of the material, the thing they were said to 
portray, she sought in them to show some- 
thing above the material—the spiritualness 
of things—one might almost call it; the 
reality (which is always spiritual) behind 
this physical manifestation that alone 
catches the eye. 

While these pictures were being painted 
she was taken ill, and one cold, winter’s 
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Fig. 10. 


CONCENTRATION 


From a painting by Miss E. A. Withrow 


night, nervous, weary of being in bed, 
craving any kind of a change, she got up, 
threw on a pair of slippers and a loose 
robe, and went down to the kitchen stove. 
There she sat, half asleep, half awake, but 
feeling relieved by the change. While 
sitting she must have dropped off 
sleep, for, suddenly awakening, her 
; fell upon her mother sitting in front 
of the window, where the false dawn was 
just appearing. In the dim light her 
features were partially veiled, her hair 
was strongly outlined, and she seemed like 
an Egyptian or Grecian sybil, a dream 
figure, looking into space, into the future, 
the mother-heart questioning the Fates 
as to the future of her child. 
That was the origin of “The Crystal 
which, painted in London and 
exhibited in some of the finest galleries, 


Gazer,” 


Fig. 11. 


at once attracted widespread attention. 
It has the oriental, occult appearance of 
one who, in the crystal, seeks the power of 
concentration of all thought, will and 
emotion. 

In the same category, but of entirely 
different material, is Figure 10, which 
she has wisely called ‘Concentration.” 
This was painted in oil in San Francisco, 
and is a wonderful presentation of the 
soul’s intentness. Though one knows it 
is impossible to hold the arm outstretched 
at such tension, so that a crystal could be 
kept steadily in the fingers before the eyes, 
there seems to be an aura from the figure 
that, by the very insistence of its own 
power, compels the arm to remain steady. 
It is the power of concentration visualized 
as I never saw it before and had Miss 
Withrow painted nothing else, this one 


THE ETERNAL SAKI 


From a painting by Evelyn Almond Withrow 
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Fig. 12. 


THE SAINTS—CATHERINE, CECILIA, ELIZABETH AND BARBARA 


From a painting by Miss E. A. Withrow 


canvas would have stamped her to me as 
a great artist. The painting was pur- 
chased by Mrs. C. M. Cooke, Sr., of 
Honolulu, and now hangs in the Punahoe 
Library. 

Equally full of symbolism, but quite 
different in motif and treatment is “The 
Eternal Saki” (Fig. 11). The lines from 
the Rubaiyat will at once recur to the 
reader: 

And fear not, lest existence, closing your 
account and mine— 
Should know the like no more. 


The Eternal Saki from that bowl has poured 
Millions of bubbles like us, and will pour. 


Here again Miss Withrow’s imaginative 
power has transported our imagination 
across the border-land of the material 


into the realm of the spirit. What a 
graphic picture the poet suggests—the 
Eternal Saki, the everlasting power, we, 
the everlasting stream of bubbles, being 
poured forth, glistening in the sunshine, 
tossed through the air, hither, thither, 
yonder by any chance current that comes 
along, reflecting only what shines upon or 


through us, and then—pouf! a puff of wind, 
a slight, hardly-heard snap, and the bubble 
is gone. 

So, the simple, materialistic picture of 
the poet’s conception. But the spiritual 
minded, the believer in the reality of man’s 
spiritual nature could never accept such 
a hideous and repulsive theory of man’s 
origin, life and destiny. He knows there 
is something more, something far more 
deep and real than this, and this something 
Miss Withrow has clearly conveyed to 
those who understand the symbolism of 
color. There are but few who grasp the 
deep significance of color symbolism. In 
my own studies of Indian life I found 
among the Navahoes and others this was 
perfectly understood. Some years ago I 
wrote the following: 

“It was to be expected that as primitive 
man developed the weaving art, the 
introduction of color into his textiles 
would suggest itself. Surrounded on every 
hand by vivid brilliancies of color—in the 
gorgeous and glowing sunrises and sunsets, 
in the dazzling brilliancy of the sunshine 
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upon the variegated colorings of the 
ert, in the equally impressive color- 
tractions of his corn-fields, the wild 
wers, the birds, reptiles, and animals 
1 which he daily came in contact, he 
wild scarcely ignore their insistent in- 
ion. 
‘  . . Red is the color of the sunshine, 
ice its glorification in so many Navaho 
nkets. In the early days one could 
rcely find a blanket which did not 
yntain red—red, red, more red, much 
For sunshine was the medium in 
hich the Navaho lived, moved, and had 
iis being. Sunshine was his life. Take 
im away from it and he speedily pined 
away and died. It was his daily blessing, 
his stimulation, the source of his exhilara- 
tion, his joy... . 
“Red, however, is but one of the colors, 
and the Navaho appreciates others, and 
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the reason is evident when one understands 
the working of his mind. He sees in the 
East the white light of the morning, hence 
white is always symbolic of the East. The 
cloudless South is generally blue, hence 
blue always symbolizes South. The sun- 
set in the West is so often characterized 
by yellow that that color always symbolizes 
West. While from the North comes the 
dark, black clouds, hence black always 
symbolizes North.” * 

Miss Withrow has used the larger, deeper 
symbolism of the civilized races to suggest 
a life worthy the spiritual beliefs of men and 
women to whom God is a reality as a loving, 
beneficent, purposeful being, making hu- 
mans in his own likeness for a definite 
purpose. As the bubbles come from the 
bowl of the Saki they are tinged with 


*“Indian Blankets and Their Makers."" By George 
Wharton James. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
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Fig. 13. THE MISSION BELL-TOWER AT SAN GABRIEL 
From a painting by Miss E. A. Withrow 
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Fig. 14. 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOOKING TOWARD THE BAY 


From a pastelle by Miss E. A. Withrow 


the color of innocence, of youth, of the 
beginnings of life. As they fall backwards 
they take on a touch of yellow, the color 
of earthly intelligence, deepening to orange 


which symbolizes the cosmic ray of all 


vital energy. Then red steals in, material- 
ism, reflecting on all we do and setting 
forth our material heredity, environment 
and physical wants and desires. A few 
individualize into green, and then they 
take varying directions into the arts, 
sciences, and professions, represented by 
varying shades of greens, blues, mauves, 
etc., until the highest developments change 
into the white—the pure and complete— 
and so pass out. Thus in Miss Withrow’s 
hands the materialistic conception of 
Omar becomes a true symbol of man’s 
progression, his useful and beautiful de- 
velopment even as a bubble, and his 
ministrations through life until he unites 
himself—complete and perfect in his 
humanity—to the divine. 

Of somewhat less individualistic power 
is her group “The Saints” (Fig. 12). For 
years she has intended attempting the 
Apostles, Peter, Paul, John and the others, 
in the hope of bringing out into visualized 
form the dominant characteristics of the 
great leaders of Christianity. Here, how- 
ever, are Saint Catherine of Alexandria, 


with her wheel, Cecilia with her harp, 
Elizabeth of Hungary, with her roses, and 
Barbara, by the side of the tower. Poor 
Fra Lippo Lippi painted “Saints and 
Saints and Saints” until he was tired of 
them, but in these saints of Miss Withrow 
we see the spiritual qualities set forth 
characteristic of the women so honored 
by the Catholic church. 

In Figure 13 is a charming idyll of 
San Gabriel Mission—one of -the old 
Franciscan missions of Southern Cali 
fornia. This she calls ‘El Pastore, the 
Shepherd.” Of this one of our most 
discerning western critics wrote: 

“The painter has here carried us back to 
pastoral California—the California of the 
Spaniards. In the glory of the sinking 
sun a shepherd is herding his flock under 
the walls of the old San Gabriel Mission. 
The very walls seem to extend benediction. 
It is an inspired glimpse into the ancient 
life. The wild shepherd, his awe in holy 
precincts, and his mute appeal to the 
sheltering protection of the Saints, drifted 
past into the deepening California twilight 
through the peace of the Padres.” 

Herein, too, is a reverent and deep 
symbolism. How vividly it calls forth the 
scriptural allusions to the true minister 
of God being the shepherd of his flock. 
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Ideas of Milton with vaguely remembered 
lines, and those strong utterances of 
Charles Warren Stoddard on “The Bells 
of San Gabriel,’”’ denunciatory of the greed 
of the politicians who drove forth the 
shepherds of the Indian flock, to their 
scattering and destruction. 

Figure 14 is of a pastelle of Miss 
Withrow’s beloved San Francisco. It was 
painted from her mother’s bedroom window 
of the family home on Pine Street. It 
shows the southern slope of the city, 
looking to the lower end of the Bay, and it 
was one of the often copied, or reproduced 
pictures of the city of the Golden Gate. 
Unfortunately it was burned in the fire of 
1906, hence only the photographic repro- 
ductions remain. But even in these the 
spirited, attractive power of the picture is 
not lost, and one can well understand why 
the original had so many friends. 

From these few and varied selections 
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from Miss Withrow’s work a taste, at 
least, of her quality can be gained. Per- 
sonally I feel that we have in her a strength, 
vigor, personality and power that set her 
far above the ordinary; a love of the great 
West that denotes freedom, daring, inde- 
pendence and originality, combined with 
a deep spirituality which is as rare as it is 
stimulating, uplifting and elevating. 

All these qualities combine to make the 
true artist, greatness being merely the 
measure now the world takes of the artist’s 
work. If Miss Withrow’s work be not 
yet commonly accorded the possession of 
greatness it is because the standards of 
measurement have not yet been enlarged 
sufficiently to grasp her real proportions. 
She is a true Californian in herself and her 
work, and as years go by she will become 
more and more appreciated, and the 
possession of her canvases more and more 
to be desired. 


THE HILLS O° HOPE 


By WILL D. MUSE 


AY! smile and just be happy with the shiftin’ of your load 

For a shady place is waitin’ at the bendin’ of the road; 
You may get footsore and weary as the path gleams hot and white, 
But there’s rest and dreams a-plenty ’neath the curtains o’ the night. 
So just whistle while you’re trampin’, for there’s lots o’ fun in hope 


” 


And it’s “ave atque vale, 


as you take the downward slope. 


You may find folks cold and heartless, as you fight your way to fame, 
But don’t stop to grieve their friendship if you want to play the game, 
Keep on climbing, keep on striving, keep on singing as you go, 

Keep your eyes turned upward ever, for it’s death to look below; 

And be sure to keep on smilin’ at your foes and at your friends, 

For there’s just one friend worth counting where life’s rugged pathway ends. 


It is good to hear the echo of the builder’s hammer-shock, 

It is good to ride the breakers as they dash upon the rock, 

It is good to rest; a-weary, when the long day’s toil is done; 

If we know each stroke is honest—be the battle lost or won, 

And the greatest compensation—though we may have lost the fight, 

Is the smile of eyes that love us, when the hearthstone fire burns bright. 
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Pantaloon’s Baby 


by 
Edward Wilbur Mason 


She was sick because she had no 

ache or pain, but an overpowering 
lassitude that held her a frail little prisoner 
with a white and pallid countenance in an 
iron grip of silence and mystery. No 
laugh or cry issued from the drooping 
rosebud mouth; no longer did she flash 
her white teeth at the passing show of 
the world. She shook her golden curls 
indeed now and then, but only that her 
empty eyes might the better stare into 
vacancy. Poor little mite who was erst- 
while so bravely in love with life and who 
was all of seven times one, what could be 
done to waken her? 

Mrs. Dean was puzzled. She remem- 
bered how glad they had been when they 
found her on the doorstep one summer 
morning, an abandoned waif, and how 
she and her husband had welcomed her 
into their lonely lives as a bit of sunshine 
sent them from the great unknown. Later 
she had danced her way into their hearts 
with her lovely crown of shining locks, 
and they had come to love every strand 
of it. 

Goldylocks stirred uneasily and opened 
a little wider her already too wide-open 
eyes. Mrs. Dean held up the battered 
red-bound slate on which a childish hand 
had scrawled tenderly the only words 
in the language worth while, ‘I love you.” 
She did not notice it. She took no notice 
of the stick of peppermint gum with its 
pretty pink wrapper. 

“Surely she’ll notice this,” said Mrs. 


(Cy te wee uh was very sick indeed. 


Dean to herself as she held before the 
languid little one the Kewpie doll that 
Goldylocks had always loved so much. 
The child showed no sign whatever of 
recognition. Life that had been as a 
saturnalia to her was empty now for 
Goldylocks. 

The doctor was a busy, breezy, optimistic 
man who came often and lingered a long 
ten minutes. He was noncommittal, 
however. “Have courage; she’ll pick up!” 
was the slogan Mrs. Dean always heard 
as he buzzed away in his swift, gray motor 
car. 

The Little Boy Across the Way, who 
had been Goldylock’s sweetheart at the 
kindergarten, came in and looked at her. 
He stood heavily on one leg for he was 
shouldering his first sorrow, and he found 
it rather heavy. It was made up of mys- 
tery and shadow, but somehow these were 
things that chilled him. He did not look 
like a lover, but he was. He was the one 
that wrote “I love you” on the battered 
red-bound slate. 

He held some flowers in his hand and 
also a wand to waken her. 

“Circus is coming,” he said, laconically. 

“Oh, when?” asked Goldylocks, uttering 
the first clear bell-like words that had 
come from the crushed blossom of her 
mouth for weeks. 

“Next Monday,” he replied. ‘The 
parade is going to be on Main Street.” 

“Oh,” said Goldylocks, disappointed, 
“‘won’t it pass by here? I want to see the 
parade. Can’t you write a letter?” 
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“Write a letter?” echoed Mrs. Dean 
who was hovering delightedly near at 
hand. “Why, darling, what do you 
mean 

“Why, mamma,” said Goldylocks, won- 
derfully eager now, “Tell them I want to 
see the parade! Tell them to pass by here 
so I can look out of the window and see 
it all.” 

“Ves,” said the Boy Across the Way, 
“ond [ll take it to the manager. He’s 
in town right now.” 

And so the letter was written at once. 
Mrs. Dean read it to Goldylocks: 


>) 


Dear Mr. Showman: 

Won’t you kindly have the parade 
pass by the little white cottage with 
the roses in the front yard? Goldy- 
locks is sick and wants to see the 
parade from the window. 

“Yes,” said Goldylocks, who was back 
in the land of the living again, ‘that’s 
splendid!” She nodded approvingly to 


Mrs. Dean and waved her hand to the 
Boy Across the Way who was going out 


with the letter tightly clutched in his 
hand. 

Goldylocks grew steadily brighter and 
better. Slowly a little of the warmth of 
youth crept back into her pallid cheeks, 
and the bruised beauty of her mouth 
quickened as a wildflower after the kiss 
of the sun. She flashed her teeth at the 
pictures on the wall and she shook her 
curls till the pillows were as a mass of 
beaten gold. Such is the alchemy of hope 
and expectation at seven times one. 

“TI want my kewpie doll,’ she said, 
quite in her old delightful way. She was 
intensely contented for a long moment, 
and then she smiled and sighed as one who 
has awakened from a long sleep. She 
appropriated the peppermint gum in the 
pink wrapper. 

“Thank God!” said Mrs. Dean, and the 
tension in her careworn anxious face re- 
laxed somewhat. She held, absently, the 
battered, red-bound slate in her hand. 
The words “I love you” stared up at her. 
She smiled and a tear fell on the pillow 
where the shining curls lay like beaten 
gold. 
we When Mr. Dean came home that even- 
ing he looked in on the little invalid. 


“How’s the kid?” he asked in his cheery 
way, of Mrs. Dean. 

“Why, Daddy,” said Goldylocks, smiling 
brightly up at him, “I’m lots and lots 
better. There’s a circus coming and I’m 
going to see the parade from the window. 
We wrote a letter. Do you s’pose they’ll 
let it come by here?” 

“Of course they will, Goldylocks,” 
replied Mr. Dean. “If you wrote a letter: 
most certainly. Now what do you want?” 

“Oh let’s! let’s! let’s!” said Goldylocks, 
in her old joyous way. 

“Let’s what?” asked Mr. Dean. 

“Let’s have a fairy tale,” said Goldy- 
locks, with something like the happiness 
of springtime in her voice. 

“All right, Goldylocks,”’ said Mr. Dean. 
“What will it be? “The Sleeping Beauty?’” 

“No,” said Goldylocks, ‘and not the 
Good Fairy and the Bad Fairy, either!” 

“Not the Good Fairy and the Bad 
Fairy, either!’ echoed Mrs. Dean. “Well, 
which one is your favorite, Goldylocks? 
‘The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe’?” 

“No,” said Goldylocks, “not that one 
either.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Dean, “maybe it’s 
‘Red Riding Hood’?” 

“No,” said Goldylocks. 

“Ah,” exclaimed Mr. 
“T see. It’s ‘Cinderella’!” 

“Yes,” said Goldylocks, happily, “you 
guessed it, Daddy. Let’s have ‘Cin- 
derella’.”’ 

So she listened and heard again the 
wonderful old fairy tale and there was a 
flush like the down of a peach on her 
cheeks. 

“Let’s! Let’s! Oh, let’s!” she said 
when it was finished. 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Dean, “what 
now, Goldylocks?” 

‘‘Let’s play ‘Hide and Go Seek’, Daddy,” 
said Goldylocks. ‘Will you?” 

“Play ‘Hide and Go Seek!” exclaimed 
Mr. Dean. “Why, you funny little girl! 
You’re in bed!” 

“Yes, I know,” said Goldylocks, “but 
we'll have three guesses. I'll go first. 
Where am I now, Daddy?” 

“You’re down in the cellar behind the 
apple barrel,” said Mr. Dean. 

“Oh, no,” laughed Goldylocks, 
there, Daddy! Try again.” 


Dean at last, 


“not 
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“You’re up in the garret behind the 
clothes rack,” said Mr. Dean. 

“Oh no, no,” almost shrieked Goldy- 
locks with silvery laughter in her voice. 
“Not there either, Daddy. Try again.” 

“Well, you’re in the parlor behind the 
sofa, then,” said Mr. Dean with conviction. 

“Yes, yes,” fluted Goldylocks, ‘‘you 
guessed it, Daddy. Now it’s your turn.” 

* * * 

Promptly on Moriday the circus came 
to town, as the Boy Across the Way had 
said it would. Everything was in gala 
attire. The long procession of the parade 
passing gaily down the main street was 
one interminable delight. At last, wonder- 
ful to behold, it turned into the street 
where the little white cottage with the 
roses in the front yard was situated. 
Goldylocks was at the window in an in- 
stant, Mrs. Dean having wheeled her cot 
as close as possible. The parade was 
coming especially for her in answer to her 
letter! How glorious it all was! The 
music of band after band was contagious. 
Numberless brilliantly painted chariots 
gilded with gold letters rumbled down the 
street, giving place to Arabian ponies and 
great long-maned stallions of the desert. 
The air was full of the throaty roar of the 
jungle. Catlike eyes darted danger signals 
from heavily-barred wagons open to the 
lazy summer sunshine and the caress of 
the west wind. Then came troops of gypsy 
riders, beautiful girls with snapping black 
eyes and lips like cherries. Circles of copper 
bound their black hair. They recalled 
memories of Egypt in the days of Cleo- 
patra. Then came the spotted yaks, the 
striped zebras, the sacred bulls, the long- 
necked llamas, the camels, and the awk- 
ward humped dromedaries. Cages of 
alert-looking lions and tigers and cheerful 
grinning chimpanzees passed quickly by. 

But the one thing that held Goldylocks’ 
eyes most was the clown Pantaloon. She 
saw him while he was still far down the 
street, with great baggy trousers and white 
chalky face, with red splotches all over it. 
How funny—how wonderfully funny he 
was! 

He was walking and cutting up capers 
on the street with a great crowd of men 
and boys around him hugely enjoying all 
the fun. 


PANTALOON’S BABY 


When the motley assemblage came in 
front of the house, Pantaloon looked up 
and scanned it very closely. He saw 
Goldylocks looking out of the window. 

“Yes,” he said to himself, “this is the 
little white cottage with the roses in the 
front yard. And there is Goldylocks in the 
window. I guess I’ll go in and see her!’’ 

And the crowd was amazed to see Panta- 
loon, the circus clown, enter the home of 
Goldylocks. Mrs. Dean opened the doo: 
at his knock and welcomed him in quite 
as one would an everyday visitor. 

“And how is Goldylocks?” Pantaloon 
asked. “I received her letter asking that 
the parade pass by the little white cottage 
with the roses in front. As I am the mana- 
ger and owner of the show as well as the 
clown, I thought I’d grant her request.” 

Goldylocks, delighted, shook hands with 
him and laughed right out loud at his 
funny looks. 

Pantaloon regarded her soberly for a 
moment, and then, as if struck with 
something in the contour of her face and 
her golden locks, opened the breast of his 
blouse and took out a small, faded photo- 
graph. 

“Well, as I live!” exclaimed Pantaloon, 
‘if I haven’t discovered my little Goldy- 
locks at last!” 

“What is it?” 
alarm. 

For answer, Pantaloon handed her the 
photograph. It was a picture of Goldy- 
locks as a mere baby with the name 
written below. 

“You see,” said Pantaloon, “my wife, 
who was a circus performer, was killed 
in a fall. The woman to whom I entrusted 
our baby ran away from her drunken 
husband, and I have never discovered a 
trace of her until this moment. How 
did you come by her?” 

“She was left on our doorstep one 
morning,” said Mrs. Dean. “She was a 
dear, good child and we grew to love her. 
The name Goldylocks was written on one 
of her garments, and we have called her 
by it since. There was no other thing that 
we could trace her identity by, so we took 
her in as our own and raised her, and she 
has been our delight and joy for nearly 
seven years.” 

“You are good people,” said Pantaloon. 


asked Mrs. Dean in 
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“T am glad indeed that she found such a_ was her, but I was not sure of it till I saw 
od home. I can see that she is happy her and compared her to the photograph. 
ere. I was brokenhearted when I first How strange that she was so safe and in 
t her and I searched in every town I such good hands all the years that I was 
ited on my tours for some tidings of so anxious about her! I shall be glad to 
I prospered in the show business leave her here with you, but I shall call 
and I am rich, but I continued in my often to see her when she is well. Goodby, 
‘apacity of clown in order that I might Goldylocks!”’ 
etter mingle with the crowds and inspect And Pantaloon, the clown, stooped and 
he faces of the children in my search for kissed with a father’s tenderness a very 
;oldylocks. I received your letter and happy little girl as he turned and went 
the name ‘Goldylocks’ seemed to put me_ out of the little white cottage with the 
on the right trail at last. I suspected it roses in the front yard. 


THE MUSQUASH 
By WINIFRED VIRGINIA JORDAN 


IKE a mud-clod I am biding, 
Where the bush-grown silt is sliding, 
By the stream, 
Where the lily pad is sinking, 
Where the blue crane sits a-blinking 
In a dream. 


Marsh hens squawk among the grasses 
Where the hawk swoops as he passes 
Near the pool; 
Frost-red leaves are idly dozing 
On the sluggish river, nosing, 
Dark and cool. 


Overhead a crow is cawing, 
Up the stream a beaver knawing 
On a tree; 
On the shore a bear is walking, 
Down the stream a moose is stalking 
Bold and free. 


I can hear the hollow baying 

Of the hounds, the red doe slaying, 
That—and more; 

I can hear the stealthy paddling 

Of the trapper, traps unsaddling, 
At my door. 


Like a mud-clod I sit waiting, 
Watching trapper, steel traps baiting, 
In my rut; . 

And I long for sere skies’ rifting, 
Howl of wind and snows’ deep drifting 
On my hut. 
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The Human Side of the 


Great Corporations 


by Flynn Wayne 


*TER each great war comes a 
renaissance expressing in- con- 
crete form the dominating 
genius of the age. The genius 

of the twentieth century is “business,” 
although not yet raised to the place of 
idealization conceded to such pursuits as 
art and heroic architecture, that already 
mark great epochs of the world’s history. 
The force of the individual initiative effort 
required in the development of the United 
States has made democracy the dominating 
idea of the world. 

Up to the time of the establishment of 
our own republic, nations were created 
largely by conquest. When the new world 
was discovered, a new civilization was 
suggested. 

When, in 1898, the United States flag 
was carried to the South to create a new 
and independent republic, a recognition 
of the power and earnest purpose to carry 
out our ideals began to dawn upon the 
world. In fact, during the McKinley 
administration many different American 
ideals began to shape themselves and take 
form. Nowhere was it more in evidence 
than in the marts of trade. Individuals 
were drawn together in the spirit of 
democracy, for the organization of the 
large corporations, and some day America 
will eulogize these great instrumentalities 
which we have been seeking to destroy, 
because they represent the acme of co- 
operation and at the same time preserve 
the individual initiative. 


Little did Elbert H. Gary, J. Pierpont 


Morgan, Charles M. Schwab, Andrew 
Carnegie and others who formed the Stee! 
Corporation, realize that they were inaugu- 
rating a movement of not only giganti 
proportions, but of almost revolutionary 
import in bringing the people to a commo1 
ownership of the wealth and resources 
of the world. True, there were fortun 
to be made, necessary to incite men to 
achievement—the same as the dreams of 
gold inspired the Spanish explorers. What 
was the result? A tremendous busine 
organization that startled the world. Th« 
vast capitalization, a billion and a half of 
dollars, amounts to three-quarters of th« 
gold coin in the United States, and equals 
the annual value of the cotton crop in the 
South. The company maintains a payroll 
of a quarter of a million men, supporting 
over a million people, with a volume of 
freight in ore boats several times larger 
than all the tonnage of the Suez Canal. 
These figures are impressive, but the most 
significant fact of all is that its stock- 
holders number one hundred and _ fifty 
thousand people in all walks of life. 

The organization of this mammoth 
corporation marked the dawn of a new 
industrial era in checking cut-throat 
competition, and the old brigandish spirit 
of barter. A perspective of these events 
indicates the beginning of an epoch where 
business, as business, will be idealized, 
and crowned with the same halo as con- 
quest, exploration, and the fine arts. The 
blade of business piracy has been sheathed 
because it menaced the welfare of industry 
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whole. Economic conditions effect 
rms where agitation and force fail. The 
ervation of the steel industry, which 
1e of the most important in the world, 
had its influence in conserving all other 
justries. It stimulated the building 
the skyscrapers, and the utilization of 
products, reaching fundamentally into 
economical welfare of every home. 
ause it dealt with the proposition of 
ntaining in a fixed ratio the wages of 
arge army, its influence was great in 

‘eventing price panics as well as arbitrary 
nd disastrous wage reductions. 

* * * 

In the history of this great corporation, 
he dominant phase is a human one, be- 
it is essentially a human story, 
dealing in the first instance with the rise 
of Andrew Carnegie to the position which 
he occupied as iron master and steel king. 
Born in Scotland, beginning life in America 
as a bobbin boy at a wage of $1.20 a week, 
in 1901, as master of the steel industry of 
the United States, he sold out to the Steel 
Corporation for over four hundred and 
ninety-two millions of dollars. The figures 
seem stupendous, but when subsequent 
events are reviewed, the wisdom of pur- 
chasing even at this price has been con- 
clusively proven. 

It was Judge Elbert H. Gary, born on a 
farm near Wheaton, Illinois, and early 
associated with large corporations, who 

a young lawyer conceived the idea of 
eliminating industrial waste in the steel 
business. He was a man of ideals, and the 
pictures he drew of a large corporation, 
in his enthusiastic efforts to bring his 
dreams to a realization, attracted the at- 
tention of the late J. Pierpont Morgan, 
who was the only man at that time com- 
manding sufficient capital to carry out 
this gigantic industrial revolution. The 
story of how Mr. Morgan was won over 
to the proposition illustrates most graphi- 
cally the human side of apparently imper- 
mal corporations. Mr. Carnegie wanted 
to sell, and he decided that Morgan should 
be induced to buy. Morgan talked with 
Gary, who pointed out again and again 
how such a combination would enable 
America to wage successful battle for the 
world trade, but each time Mr. Morgan, 
after deliberation, decided not to act. 


cause 
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Mr. Carnegie then tried other tactics 
to force Morgan to purchase the Carnegie 
properties, by making plans to put in a 
tube mill to compete with the National 
Tube Company in which Morgan was 
heavily interested, and threatening to 
build a railway which would parallel the 
Pennsylvania all along the line. Still 
Morgan paid no attention. Powerful as 
he was, it is doubtful if Mr. Carnegie 
could ever have effected the purchase by 
coercion, because there was no desire, even 
in those days, to precipitate a “pitched 
battle’ between big financial interests. 

Finally strategy was adopted. Young 
Charles M. Schwab, a protégé of Carnegie, 
and president of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, was known as an efficient steel- 
maker, salesman and executive. But 
more than that, he possessed an eloquent 
tongue. He had grown up from early 
boyhood in the steel business, and it was 
decided to have him speak at a dinner 
given by Edward R. Simmons and Charles 
S. Smith, both close friends of Carnegie, 
to which Mr. Morgan was invited. It 
was a social affair, with no apparent 
ulterior motive, but at that dinner Charlie 
Schwab chose for his subject the steel 
company of the future. He pictured to 
his small audience, a company large 
enough to insure the greatest economies 
in securing and distributing raw material. 
At first indifferent, Mr. Morgan begdn to 
listen with growing interest and leaned 
forward as Schwab told of the highly 
specialized departments insuring the high- 
est degree of efficiency, describing an or- 
ganization which would be able to dom- 
inate the markets of the world, and most 
important of all, providing a permanent 
and unwavering wage scale. It was too 
much for Morgan. He was swept off his 
feet, and while the company was not 
incorporated unti! a few months later, it 
was that speech of Charles M. Schwab, 
following the seed sown in Morgan’s mind 
by Judge Gary, which, in that half hour 
quickened into life and being the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

* * * 

When the announcement was made of 
this billion-dollar corporation, Wall Street, 
accustomed to millions, stood aghast. 
For here was an organization with a 





ELBERT H. GARY 
Chairman of the board of directors of the United States Steel Corporation 
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capitalization equaling the ransom of a 
thousand kings—the dreams of the wealth 
of Croesus were as nothing in comparison! 

When he made that speech, Mr. Schwab 
little dreamed of what would follow. At 
one fell swoop the old policy of mystery 
and whispering intrigue was swept away, 
and the corporation started in with books 
open to the inspection of all, inviting the 
confidence and investment of its own 
employes and the public. 

in the fifteen years that the corporation 
has been in operation, the price of steel, 
as compared with other commodities, has 
been steadily reduced, although wages 
and material have advanced. But the 
greatest object lesson of it all is the care 
that is taken of the wage-earners. This 
great corporation refuses to reduce wages 
in the stress of hard times, and yet gives 
the employe a share of the profits in times 
of prosperity. Over one-third of the men 
working in the furnaces, mines and mills 
are actually stockholders, and this in itself 
indicates the inevitable move toward 
ownership of the product of labor by labor, 
a form of socialism that will prove practical 
and enduring. 

By a system of cost sheets, the exact 
cost of running every mine and furnace 
can be ascertained. Four millions of dollars 
were saved by this system during the first 
year in the blast furnaces alone. The 
open pit iron mines, the great fleet of 
boats making possible great economy in 
transportation, and the utilization of by- 
products, form a symposium of efficient 
management that has startled the world. 
One of the most important by-products 
is Portland cement, manufactured from 
blast furnace slag, which previously was 
not only a waste but a nuisance. Another, 
made from open-hearth slag, is phosphate 
fertilizer, for chemists are no longer con- 
sidered as “scholastic adornments,” but 
are practical and component parts of such 
organizations, constantly engaged in re- 
search work, which they pursue with all 
the intensity of the alchemists of old in 
their attempts to evolve gold from dross. 

Judge Gary has held the position of 
chairman of the board since its organiza- 
tion. He seems to have a prophetic vision, 
considered by some of his friends as a 
sixth sense. He possesses a mind pecu- 
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liarly fitted for estimating the relative 
value of causes of known occurrences, and 
consequently forecasting the inevitable 
results. His fundamental idea is to pro- 
vide the steel corporation with the confi- 
dence of its customers and its workers, 
which he believes to be of equal conse- 
quence with the enormous capitalization. 
Honors have been bestowed upon him 
by universities and rulers, but he values 
above all else the esteem of the men under 
him and the good will of his competitors. 

The business ideals of the United States 
Steel Corporation, as explained by Judge 
Gary, may be briefly summed up as 
follows: 

If possible, to prevent a demoralization 
of business. 

To secure a better acquaintance with 
each other, and come into close contact 
in order to know one another, hoping that 
we might deal with and toward one 
another as gentlemen and not as enemies. 

If possible, to secure as far as practi- 
cable, stability of business conditions, as 
opposed to wide and sudden fluctuations, 
to prevent, if possible, failures on the part 
of our customers, and to comply with their 
wishes in every respect. To prevent, if 
we can, a long continuance of a panic, 
which means failures to a great many 
people and manufacturers themselves, 
because of their debts at the banks or 
because of their commitments for exten- 
sions, where sudden change in the prices 
might be very damaging. 

So far as we properly can, to maintain, 
or to assist in maintaining, business condi- 


tions generally. 
* * * 


James A. Farrell, the present president, 
began his career in a New Haven wire 
mill at the age of fifteen, and is a striking 
illustration of what it means to grow up 


with a business and master it. In all the 
foreign countries, the name of James A. 
Farrell is associated with the development 
of trade with the United States. He was 
the inspiration of the United States Steel 
Products Company organized in 1904, 
and built up sales running ninety millions 
of dollars every year. He carries in his 
head every detail of freight rates and 
steamship facilities. In his office is a 
globe, which he whirls around just as 
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though he were looking over the plan of a 
new town site. He has handled an export 
trade of wide distribution, ranging from 
cotton ties for Egypt to highway bridges 
for Iceland; wire products for Jerusalem 
to piping for the diamond mines of the 
Transvaal; steel skeleton work for Buenos 
Aires to galvanized sheets for the homes 
of the natives in Borneo. 

The growth of the foreign trade is an 
eloquent testimony of what the steel 


JAMES A. FARRELL 
President of the United States Steel Corporation 


corporation has done..in creating foreign 
markets for American’ products. 

Two hundred «and sixty-eight agencies 
in over sixty different countries have been 
established by the Steel Corporation, and 
a fleet of forty ships, both owned and 
chartered, carries its products to all parts 
of the globe. 

The spirit of the corporation is indeed 
progressive. Small wonder it is that this 
gigantic company has had little trouble 
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with labor, because the laborers are in deed 
and in fact owners of the wealth which 
they are producing. Their hearts are in 
the work, and the plan has encour 
thrift as well as a feeling of independ 
and self-respect among the workers. 
average wage is far above that of o! 
corporations. Since 1901 the rate has | 
increased twenty-seven per cent, an 
1914 the average wage was $905.36. 

With thirty-three Bessemer conver 
and more than three hundred open-he 
furnaces, the great “Steel Trust” is cap: 
of producing fifty-five thousand tons every 
twenty-four hours. Steel is usually thou 
of as being used mainly in the building 
railroads, skyscrapers, bridges, etc., 
we little realize that furniture, wat 
springs, wire for mattresses, and a myri 
of different commodities in everyday u 
are wholly or partially constructed 
steel. 

The real expansion work of the corpo- 
ration is as yet only in its infancy, for the 
fields still open to exploitation are many. 
A view of the city of Gary, Indiana, t 
years ago, contrasted with a view of 
today, indicates the work which it h 
done in developing an industrial center. 
On the sand dunes where grew only tl 
scrub oak; on land that was considered as 


has been built. This is indicative of the 
constructive spirit of the new epoch, 
which may well be called an “age of 
steel” —building, creating, always pro 
gressing, and taking into consideration 
the value of each individual. 

Gary, however, is only one of a number 
of towns built by the Steel Company. 
There is Morgan Park, a suburb of Duluth, 
Minnesota, which is now being erected on 
the Gary plan; there is Fairfield, Alabama, 
built to house the workers at the plants 
near Birmingham; there is Vandegrift, 
Pennsylvania, the first of the steel towns, 
and a number of small villages in the south. 
These settlements are notable for being 
well managed, and in many instances 
the state in which they are located co- 
operates in providing excellent educational 
facilities for both children and adults. 
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The Slnabiieabis 
Courts of New York 


by John Warren Hill 


LL persons rise! His honor the 
magistrate.”” You stumble to 
your feet in time to behold a 
black-garbed figure enter the 
courtroom from a side door and take his 
lofty seat on the bench, from which point 
of vantage he can look out over his audience 
and down into the vitals of the unfortunates 
about to be arraigned. ‘‘Be seated!” the 
important-looking officer again commands, 
and half out of breath at the suddenness 
of it all, you resume your seat while the 
court officer standing just in front of the 
judge, before the bar, announces the first 
case: “People on complaint of Officer 
Reilly, 22d Precinct, against John Doe.” 

The City Magistrate’s Courts in New 
York are the mirrors in which are reflected 
the social conditions of the city. Each 
court registers the pulse-beat of the social, 
economic and moral conditions existing in 
that particular district in which the court 
is situated. The city is divided into 
districts with a Magistrate’s Court for 
each. 

If the citizens of this metropolis would 
know wherein they live, let them not walk 
in Central Park, nor promenade Fifth 
Avenue, nor confine their attention to the 
tea-room or the drawing-room; but let 
them search out one of the Magistrates’ 
Courts. The same obtains in the case of 
visitors to New York, whose knowledge of 
the city after they have left is usually 
bounded on the one hand by restaurants 
and on the other by theatres. 

If you are ignorant of the location of the 


nearest court, ask the first “cop” you 
meet—and incidentally, policemen do not 
in the least object to being so called. 
Moreover, do not wait until a convenient 
holiday offers opportunity, but, if you can, 
take a day off. If, however, you are tied 
to a desk chair and unable to forsake your 
duties until the Fourth of July, Christmas, 
or a Sunday, do not remain away then, 
fearing that court will be closed and His 
Honor absent. 

Each day finds the court in session. 
Sunday and every day means work day 
for these courts. In selecting the court 
you will visit, your choice should be made 
after determining in what class of condi- 
tions or cases you are most interested. As 
I have before intimated, the different 
districts of the city give rise to a wide 
variety of conditions and cases. Crime 
derives its characteristics and nature from 
environment. Naturally, many crimes 
and offenses are common to all parts of 
the city, but practically every court is 
forced to specialize, as it were, in some one 
or two classes of offenses because of the 
nationality of those residing within its 
territory, or the economic conditions 
which, in turn, influence their existence. 

In the Seventh District Court on West 
54th Street, you find yourself in the heart 
of the automobile and theatrical district. 
As a result, garage owners and employees, 
automobile sales agents, and disappointed 
purchasers of corked bearings are at odds 
with someone because they have either 
done or suffered wrong. Chorus girls, 
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show girls, gentlemen of the chorus, caba- 
ret singers and proprietors, and cabaret 
frequenters are continuously finding their 
way in and sometimes out of this court. 
If, by chauce, your visit leads you to this 
court, you will find conditions of life in 
that part of the city clearly reflected in 
cases somewhat similar to the following: 
The name of the manager of a Broadway 
show is called as defendant in an assault 
case; the defendant having obtained bail, 
responds to the call of his name by stepping 
in from the audience rather than being 
led in by a police officer from a detention 
cell; he is charged with having assaulted 
one Richard Roe by kicking him out of 
the stage entrance of the Theatre 
when the said Richard Roe attempted to 
serve defendant with a summons in a civil 
action. This case is disposed of. 

Dolly Dimples is next. It seems that her 
landlady, a fat, pudgy dame, covered with 
soiled lace and sorry curls, has kept her 
trunk, merely because Dolly is leaving 
without having paid two dollars on last 
week’s rent, and Dolly’s show clothes are 
in the trunk, and Dolly has a chance to 
do her act down at “Lantic City,” and 
oh! if she can only get her trunk. I 
shall not tell you how the judge disposed 
of Dolly’s case, for you may go and learn 
for yourself—there are lots of Dollies 
there. 

Then, too, in the Seventh District a 
large proportion of the colored population 
is much in evidence. These dark-visaged 
populants, unlike their cousins of Harlem 
and the Harlem Court, do not indulge in 
razor frolics to any large extent; their 
periods of recreation, which are long and 
frequent, are spent in sports of other kinds. 
One immaculately clad colored man ar- 
raigned in the Harlem Court, when asked 
why he was carrying the razor which the 
officer found in his possession, replied that 
he just had it in his pocket for “social 
purposes.” 

* * + 

The Second District, or Jefferson Mar- 
ket Court, is by all odds the most absorb- 
ingly interesting court in the city. Its 
setting is most picturesque, being located 
in the Jefferson Market Court Building 
which, covering a triangular block, includes 
the old City Prison on one corner, the court 
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on another, and at the extreme apex the 
village market. Over the whole rises the 
old red brick clock-tower which, striking 
out over the neighborhood, is so closely 
related to Greenwich village, a section rich 
in tradition and historic association. The 
courtroom itself, with its rich wa!'nut 
panels, high ceilings and oak benches, 
presents much the same dignified appear- 
ance today as it did when Colonel Carter 
of Cartersville, immortalized by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith in his book, “Colonel Carter 
of Cartersville,” was led before the mavis- 
trate charged with having assaulted the 
promoter. 

Today the only promoters appearing 
before the bar of justice in this court are 
poolroom sharks, book-makers and policy- 
game promoters from the district extending 
up Sixth Avenue between Fourteenth and 
Forty-Second Streets. If, on your visit 
to this court, you arrive before ten o’clock, 
you will see arraigned all the girls who 
have been taken up on the street after 
two o’clock in the morning, too late to be 
arraigned in the Woman’s Night Court, 
which is held in the same room every night 
from eight until two o’clock. Irrespective 
of how hardened you are to the seamy and 
sordid side of New York social conditions, 
your sympathy will be with these girls 
whose manner of existence leads them with 
varying frequency through the doors of 
this court. Especially sympathetic will 
you be when the unfortunate one is a 
novice in appearance, younger in years and 
less soiled than others of her sisters, for the 
scenes here are often heart-rending. 

Satiated with these sad scenes, you rise 
to your feet and shuffle out, wondering 
how it can be possible for the world to be 
so sweet and yet have such a canker 
gnawing at its vitals; you shake your 
head, a court attendant grins all unseen 
at your rapt expression, and you pass out 
into the night. All is hushed with a deathly 
quiet. You stop for an instant, and breathe 
in the cool air. The silence is broken by a 
drawn-out scream, which sounds far away, 
but which re-awakens a sickly memory. 
An elevated train rumbles by, you look 
up into the heavens which seem so far 
away and so unconscious of things down 
here; then you pull out your watch, gaze 
at it remorsefully and hurry off down the 
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street, thoughts full of an early morning 
eng.gement not long distant. 

Tne Second District Court, which is 
in session during the day time at Jefferson 
Market, offers a most varied program of 
crin.es and offenses. The automobile 
cas’s are taken up as soon as court opens, 
and often occupy three quarters of an hour 
of the morning session. A speeder has little 
chance of avoiding the penalty of his 
offense when he falls into the hands of 
one of the motorcycle officers. He finds 
himself facing the testimony of a special- 
ized expert who talks distances in terms 
of fractions of seconds with the ease and 
familiarity of a mathematical professor. 
If the officer testifies that the defendant 
was driving at a speed greater than twenty 
miles an hour, the judge believes him, and 
the remainder of the testimony as to how 
he arrived at that conclusion is received 
merely for the purpose of completing the 
record and not for convincing the judge. 
If the defendant denies that he was ex- 
ceeding the speed limit and the question 
of veracity is raised, the officer is believed, 
if for no other reason, because one familiar 
with traffic conditions knows that there 
are enough “scorchers’” on the avenue to 
keep the officer busy without his perse- 
cuting the innocent turtles. 

If you are present when these cases are 
tried, you may be surprised to see several 
defendants discharged whose cases appear 
to you identical with those where the de- 
fendants have received the minimum 
sentence of twenty-five dollars or two days 
imprisonment. There is probably a reason 
for the discharge of these defendants not 
sound at law, but probably well grounded 
in equity. Perhaps the officer, after he 
has made out the summons which brings 
the chauffeur or driver into court, learns 
that the miscreant needs the twenty-five 
dollars for a sick wife or hungry children, 
or that the mortgage on the taxi of which 
the driver is owner will be foreclosed if 
twenty-five dollars is not paid on the mor- 
row; in such cases and others of like 
nature, the officer will see that the judge 
is informed of these extraneous and, in a 
way, extenuating facts, and the defendant 
may be discharged with a warning. Such 
an offender is more likely to be careful in 
the future than one to whom the fine means 


nothing, and in this way the purpose of the 
law is fulfilled. 

Of felonies there are a-plenty. Viola- 
tions of the Sullivan law, cases of assault 
and robbery, grand larceny, criminally 
receiving stolen property, a rare case of 
arson, and burglary galore, keep the 
court busily engaged in determining 
whether the arresting officer has a case 
which will stand the test of law and the 
scrutiny of a jury. The law does not 
permit any man who has been arrested 
to be held for one day without a hearing, 
and for this reason a night court for men 
is held to afford this legal right to all men, 
and the same pertains to women who have 
been arrested after four o’clock, the closing 
hour of the day courts. 

The present European conflict finds its 
economic reflection in the calendar of the 
court. Judging from the sailors on the 
English ships coming into New York it 
seems that in England all of the decent, 
able-bodied citizenry have hied themselves 
away to the front, leaving the shipmasters 
only the scum of society from which to 
recruit their crews; as a result, when these 
vessels reach New York, members of the 
crew are continually getting into trouble 
for one reason or another, and these diffi- 
culties, more or less serious, will all be aired - 
within your hearing, and if the cockney 
gets along fast enough, you may well 
imagine yourself in a London Police Court. 

* * * 

When the judge signs a warrant in a 
case where the police believe themselves 
unauthorized by law to make an arrest, 
and which they have passed up to his 
higher intelligence and more penetrating 
legal vision in order that he may deter- 
mine whether entangled in the mass of 
evidence there is the kernel of a crime, 
a detective will take the warrant out and 
acting under its authority, lock up the 
defendant. There is also a border line 
of cases in which, for one reason or another, 
it is doubtful whether a crime has been 
committed. In such cases the law allows 
the magistrate to issue a form of process 
known as a summons. This process is 
the “Big Stick’? by which the magistrate 
often smashes his way into a matter lacking 
the criminal element, but rich in oppor- 
tunity for equitable relief and dispenses 
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justice in a curt and terse manner which 
would probably shock some of the high- 
collared civil practitioners of the bar. 
Again I urge you to visit the Magis- 
trates’ Court. I have not attempted to 
describe even briefly all of them. But the 
few incidents contained herein are typical 
of the scenes in all. There is the Yorkville 
Court at Sylvan Place and 12Ist Street, 
and there is the Essex Market Court over 
on the East Side, where one of the magis- 
trates each time he sits makes the state- 
ment that more perjury is committed 
during one day in that court than there is 
in a month in any other court in the United 
States. Besides these courts in Manhattan, 
the Bronx has its Magistrates’ Courts, as 
does Brooklyn. But Manhattan affords 
the greatest opportunity for a profitable 
visit—here are the busy courts. So, when- 


ON 


ON THE HIGHWAY 


ever you believe that yours is a sorr 

in this much-maligned world, here i 
opportunity for you to imagine you 

a prince in the House of Aaron by « 
parison with the fortunes of those w! 
unhappinesses are aired before the m: 
trates. If you are suffering from the b! 
and home seems distasteful, or if you « 
template employment in an office, « 
though steady, as unbearable, carr 
with it the life of a slave, visit your Mavis- 
trates’ Court; arrive early and stay unti 
the court announces recess until the morrow 
at nine o’clock, and the contrast will | 
a remedy for your petty heartache or petu 
lant resentment that will bring a smil: 
thanksgiving to your face when you w 
across your hearth and will put the spirit 
of gratitude in your heart when you next 
say “Good morning” to the boss. 


THE HIGHWAY 


By BENNETT CHAPPLE 


HERE goes the man that no one likes, 
Whose presence sounds a knell, 
Whose dried-up heart seems tolling 
Within its hollow shell. 
If e’er in tearless agony 
His smothered spirit calls, 
Sweet love puts out no tendrils 
To climb the icy walls. 
Alone in ceaseless, endless night 
Of dreary self he lives; 
He makes no friends, he has no friends, 
Because he nothing gives. 


Here comes the friend we like to meet; 
His soul shines in his eyes. 

No need to ask or wonder why 
He shows his glad surprise. 

Should mighty grief o’erwhelm the heart, 
We reach out for his hand; 

His sympathy is ever near, 
He seems to understand. 

His life is tuned to those he meets 
In friendship’s vale he lives, 

And yielding that which friendship needs, 
Receives more than he gives. 
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Genealogy and Heraldry 


The Derivation and Meaning of Surnames 


. 
by Leonard Wilson 


NotE—The writer of this article will be glad to answer, free of charge, any request for 


information on genealogical or heraldic subjects. 
their inquiry, a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 


Correspondents should enclose, with 
Letters should be addressed to 


“Genealogical Editor, the NATIONAL” 


S civilization advances and people 
become more cultured, the 
interest in those customs and 
practices of a former age which 

creditable and which reflected the 

spirit and views of that day becomes more 
pronounced. Such has been the case 
with those ancient and honorable sciences, 
genealogy and heraldry. During the last 
half century a marked revival of their 
study has been observed. People are 
becoming more thoughtful; they are seek- 
ing the advantages of every age with a 
view of adapting them to 
existing conditions; they are 
realizing more and more 
that the “good old days,” as 
they are called, were really 
good in many respects; that 
we may learn lessons of 
value from a study of the 
habits and customs which 
then prevailed, and that we, 
of the twentieth century, do 

not, by any means, possess a 

monopoly of the higher ideals 

of life. 

The study of medieval 
history impresses one with 
the importance attributed in 
those days to the practice 
of courtesy, consideration 
and knightly endeavor for 


were 
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noble and unselfish purposes. With us, 
unfortunately, the reverse is often largely 
true. 

One of the unpromising signs of the times 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
particularly in the new world, has been 
the marked tendency to deny that full 
measure of respect which we, of right, owe 
to our elders and particularly to those of 
advanced age; to the gentler sex; to our 
parents and grandparents; to our superiors 
in station, and to all those who are placed 
in authority over us and to whom we owe 
unquestioned obedience, loy- 
alty and devotion. In these 
days we chafe at any re- 
straint, however salutary, 
and our regard for those who 
can no longer be of practical 
use to us is apt to be slight, 
and perhaps insincere. Noth- 
ing is any longer sacred, and 
amid the rush and scramble 
of modern life, we are too 
much engrossed to spare 
time for the exercise of that 
gentle courtesy which it is 
our duty to extend and 
which unquestionably marks 
the real lady and the true 
gentleman. 

It was not thus of old. 
Chivalry, courtesy and 
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consideration for others was the rule 
and not the exception. Reverence for 
God and things holy; tender solicitude for 
one’s parents, for the suffering, the weak 
and the innocent; the preservation of 
one’s honor and good name; the full and 
faithful performance of duty regardless of 
loss, danger, or discomfort; and a punc- 
tilious regard for one’s plighted word were 
the marked characteristics of all who had 
any pretensions to gentility or to good 
breeding. Thus one valuable lesson at 
least may be learned by us, if we will, in 
reading of the days when to keep one’s 
genealogy with exactitude was considered 
of paramount importance, and to commit 
any act that would dim the lustre of the 
family escutcheon was an unpardonable 
offense. 

It is a fact that we owe a duty to our 
ancestry just as we do to our posterity. 
From the earliest age genealogical tables 
have been carefully kept, and, in biblical 
times particularly, special attention was 
given to the naming of children and to the 
proper keeping of family records. The 
Scriptures abound in genealogical rules 
and regulations. Each tribe of the children 
of Israel had its own chief, its own banner 
and even its own distinguishing badge. 


They were assembled ‘“‘after their families 
according to the house of their fathers,”’ 
and, during their journeyings, the Divine 
injunction that “every man of the children 
of Israel shall pitch by his own standard 
with the ensign of his father’s house’’ was 
strictly observed. This shows, even in 
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those ancient times, the use of de ices 
very much akin to those of heraldry, which, 
however, was not reduced to a sc once 
until about the latter part of the twelfth 
century. 





Upon his breast a bloodie Cross he wore, 

The deare remembrance of his dying Lori, 

For Whose sweet sake that glorious badge he 

bore, 

And dead, as living, ever Him adored; 

Upon his shield the like was also scored, 

For sovereign hope which on His help he had 
— Spenser 


Genealogy, heraldry and the history 
and meaning of surnames are intimately 
associated, and no article on the subject 
of family history would be complete unless 
it touched on all three. Genealogy, of 
course, deals with the tracing of family 
lineages and with the origin, descent and 
relations of families. Heraldry has to do 
solely with armorial bearings, and with 
their blazoning and description in proper 
terms. Surnames almost invariably have 
an origin and a significance full of interest, 
and in some cases the arms are merely a 
pictorial representation or play upon the 
name. Surnames were derived from many 
different sources, including physical char 
acteristics, as “Short,” “‘Strong,”’ “Young,” 
etc. They are also taken from colors, as 
“White,” “Blue,” “Black,” etc.; from 
trades and professions, as “Baker,” 
“‘Fisher,”’ “‘Weaver,” etc.; from the names 
of places and from objects of every con- 
ceivable kind. The good old name of 
““Spenser,”’ for instance, was taken from 
the Norman-French term ‘‘Le Despenser,”’ 
meaning ‘‘a steward.’”’ The ancestor of 
this family assumed the name ‘‘Le Despen- 
ser’ from being steward of the household 
of William the Conqueror. 

While it is often said that surnames were 
not used in England until the eleventh 
century and were not as common as family 
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names until the thirteenth century—and 
are consequently considered as being less 
than a thousand years old—it is also true, 
contradictory as it may seem, that sur- 
names are in reality very ancient. Egypt- 
ologists acknowledge that the ancient 
kings of Egypt had several surnames. A 
contract of sale executed in Egypt one 
hundred and four years before the Christian 
era has been deciphered and gives not 
only the names of the contracting parties, 
but includes a detailed description of their 
physical peculiarities. 

The kings of Egypt were surnamed 
Pharaoh, and the Hebrews were desig- 
nated by the name of their father as well 
as by the name of their tribe, thus bearing 
surnames. Surnames were used by the 
Israelites at a very early period, as instance 
the following: 


Lebbaeus, whose surname was Thaddeus 


In the New Testament, St. Mark refers 
to “Simon the Canaanite,” but in St. 
Luke the same person is referred to as 
“Simon Zelotes.”” Simon Peter’s name 
was “Simon Bar-Jona,” meaning “Simon, 
the son of Jona,” and so on. In Wales, 
also, surnames were used at a very early 
age, as also in Rome. The Britons in the 
third and fourth century bore surnames, 
and, in Scotland, Angus Mac Fergus lived 
,.p. 730 and Kenneth Mac Alpine in a.». 
836. British law does not look with favor 
upon a change in surname and has wisely 
made a special grant necessary before such 
a change can legally be made. In this 
country an act of the legislature is neces- 
sary to accomplish the same object. This, 
perhaps, is one reason why some names 
are unmusical, to say the least, and have 
an original significance not altogether 
desirable, yet are still fairly common 
amongst us. Happily, however, the real 
meaning of many of such names has been 
lost sight of. One of the most ancient 
houses of Europe bears the name of 
‘“Vilain”! The well-known Roger, con- 
table of Chester, enjoyed the unenvied 
name of ‘‘Hell,’”’ and in Europe alone many 
are now living bearing the surname 
“Devil’’! 

To give a few instances of surnames and 
their original significance, it may be of 
interest to say that the name “Basset”’ 
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means “fat one”; “Percy,” “a gross 
fellow”; “‘Hussey,’”’ however, as Finlayson 
says, is not a name of contempt, but a 
Norman-French name for “holly tree’’; 
the name ‘Goff’? means ‘‘fool”’; ‘“Trol- 
lope,” ‘‘a slattern”; ‘‘Caird,” “‘a tinker’; 
“Maunder,” ‘‘a. beggar,” and “Lavator,” 
a ‘“‘washerman.”’ Mr. Lower gives an 
instance of a gentleman whose surname 
was “Bear,” who, having maternal rela- 
tives of the name of “Savage,” gave his 
son the undesirable Christian (?) name of 
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Proud was he of his name and race, 

Of old Sir William and Sir Hugh, 

And in the parlor, full in view, 

His Coat-of-Arms, well framed and glazed, 

Upon the wall in colors blazed; 

He beareth gules upon his shield, 

A chevron argent in the field, 

With three wolf's heads, and for the crest 

A-wyvern part per-pale addressed 

Upon a helmet barred; below 

The scroll reads, “By the name of Howe.”’ 
— Long fellow. 


“Savage.” The latter was thus addressed 
as “Mr. Savage Bear’”’! 

The late Mr. E. D. Ingraham made a 
list of many singular surnames which he 
happened to notice in the daily journals, 
from which may be quoted reference to a 
Mr. Bacon who sold Westphalia hams; 
a Mr. Catt who married, according to 
the Hampshire Independent, a Miss Mew; 
a Dorothy Death who married a John 
Doomsday; a Mr. Fish who married a 
Miss Fryman; a Mr. Rotten who was sued 
in 1848, and a Mr. Sheepshanks who met 
sudden death in Philadelphia. The follow- 
ing are also mentioned: Snag, Trickey, 
Virtue, Window, Worn and other equally 
curious surnames. 
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Coats of arms owe their origin to the 
necessity of a knight when in full armor, 
with vizor closed, bearing such prominent 
marks as might make his identity known. 
Figures and symbols were impressed into 
the service with this object in view, some 
being introduced with the sole intent of 
illustrating the bearer’s surname. To 
those accustomed to read them, they told 
plainly the identity of the individual, the 
family from which he was descended, and 
also showed whether he was the first-born 
or a younger son. These various coats 
of arms, which were accredited to and used 
by the various families, were carefully 
preserved and recorded, and in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries the 
counties of England were visited by the 
king’s heralds, who examined into the 
right of the gentry of that day to bear such 
arms, and, if found that their claims were 
well founded, the arms were duly con- 
firmed. The right to bear a particular 
coat-of-arms may be transmitted by the 
father and inherited by the son just as 
much as any other species of property, and 
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MAURICE 
(Father) 


while, of course, the right to bear arms 
is not in this country a necessary mark of 
gentility or of good breeding, the blazon 
constitutes, nevertheless, a kind of family 
flag which, having been borne and cher- 
ished by one’s ancestors, is certainly worthy 
of being continued in the service of the 
descendants of that family to which it was 
originally granted. 

The heraldic devices borne by the 
Knights served, as stated, to disclose their 
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identity to their friends and comrades in 
the fighting in which they were almost 
constantly engaged. The various cru S 
to the Holy Land gave great impetus to 


the growth and development of heral 





MAURICE 


(Unmarried daughter) 


History and literature abound in allusior 
to its insignia, and many authors cannot 
be fully appreciated without, at least, 
elementary knowledge of the subject. 

Heraldry is an exact science, with fix: 
laws governing its blazon and _ bearin; 
In America these laws are not generally 
known. As a consequence, they are oft 
set at defiance and not infrequently an 
absurdity results. Arms should be born 
properly, if borne at all, and those display 
ing them on their stationery, silver, china 
or linen or on the panels of their carriag: 
or automobile, would do well to be certain 
that they are correctly shown. 

Confusion is particularly liable to occur 
in the bearing of arms by ladies. It should 
be remembered that, according to modern 
usage, arms borne by an unmarried lady 
or widow should be displayed only within 
a lozenge, the shield being restricted to th« 
use of the sterner sex and to married ladies 
during the life of the husband. The loz 
enge, in the case of the maiden, is sur- 
mounted by a “‘lover’s knot” of ribbon, 
which, however, is omitted in the case of 
the widow. A lady, on her marriage may 


if she please, bear the arms of her father, 
impaling them on an escutcheon with thos« 
of her husband, during her husband’s life 
If she becomes a widow and remarries 
she ceases to bear the arms of her former 
husband. 

A few other suggestions may here be 
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made. A lady (the Sovereign alone ex- 
cepied) bears neither crest, wreath, helmet, 
mantling nor motto. Supporters, also, 
are properly borne by a peer of the realm 
and by his eldest son only. Arms are not 
hereditary through the female line except 
in special cases. Thus, maternal arms are 
not inherited by either sons or daughters 
unless the mother, having the right to 
uch arms, is an heir or co-heir, in which 
( the father bears them on his shield 
in an escutcheon of pretense and the com- 
bined arms then become hereditary as a 
juartered coat. 

o illustrate the above points, let us 
assume that a Mr. Maurice, entitled to 
bear the arms of the Maurice family of 
Devonshire, has a daughter who marries 
a Mr. Clarkson, he being descended from 
the Yorkshire family of that name. The 
arms of the Maurice family, as borne by 
the father, would be displayed upon a 
shield with crest, wreath, helmet, mantling 

1 motto complete, the same being called 

1 achievement of arms.” The daughter, 
during her spinsterhood, would bear the 
same arms, on a lozenge, surmounted by 

true lover’s knot, but without any acces- 
ry. After her marriage to Mr. Clarkson 





CLARKSON-MAURICE 
Married daughter during the l.fe of her husband) 


he discontinues the use of the knot of 
bbon and also of the lozenge and adopts 
n escutcheon (usually of a more or less 
rnamental pattern) which she divides 

r pale and bears her husband’s arms in 
the dexter half and her father’s arms in 
the sinister. On the death of her husband, 
he discards the use of the shield and bears 
her impaled arms within the lozenge, but 
lways without crest, wreath, helmet, 
iantling, and motto. 

Genealogical research is an interesting, 
ven an absorbing pursuit, and the satis- 


faction derived on securing the information 
desired, after a diligent search, is in itself 
reward sufficient for the labor expended. 
As the poet expresses it: 

Soul’s joy lies in the doing, 

And the rapture of pursuing 

Is the prize 


And then particulars regarding the life 
and career of our ancestors is a perfectly 
natural subject of inquiry. The history of 
nations is important, that of our country 





CLARKSON-MAURICE 
(Married daughter during her widowhood) 


a preferred object of study, but that of our 
family and of our own immediate pro- 
genitors is closest of all to our affections. 
Added to this, the establishment of a 
pedigree may be of very considerable 
practical value. Many of our citizens, as a 
result of their ability to prove their descent, 
have been able to claim and enjoy prop- 
erty and estates which have reverted to 
them from the old country as next-of-kin. 
Some have inherited substantial sums 
from relatives they had never seen, and, 
in rare cases, a title in abeyance has been 
revived in favor of an American claimant 
owing to the genealogical data which has 
been produced. 

Many are the sources from which 
genealogical information can be secured, 
among which may be mentioned certifi- 
cates of birth, marriage and death; wills, 
deeds and tax records; church membership 
rolls; the records in the various depart- 
ments of the government at Washington; 
entries in family Bibles and inscriptions on 
tombstones. In this country the local 
town and county histories are useful, 
and, in England, invaluable. The papers 


and publications of the various historical 
and genealogical societies afford a mine of 
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information, and the resources offered by 
a well-equipped library are practically end- 
less. Time, patience and determination 
of purpose are necessary to secure results, 
but if an investigation be undertaken in 
earnest and the effort be sustained, a large 
measure of success will almost invariably 
reward the searcher. 

A record, entertainingly written, of the 
name we bear; of its origin and signifi- 
cance; of the changes in orthography 
through which it has passed; of those who 
bore it in the days of long ago; of the 
charges which composed the family arms 
as they appeared upon the escutcheons of 
our knightly forbears in the days of chiv- 
alry; of the careers, virtues and achieve- 


BALCAZAR 


ments of our immediate ancestors to 
under God, we owe our existence 
would not consider such a record of 
less value, and an inspiration to 
living and noble endeavor, to be h 
down to our children for their ent 
ment, instruction and profit? An 
in our turn, shall, some day, hav: 
memory honored in like manner by 
descendants to whom may we trar 
augmented, those mental, moral 
physical characteristics of which we 
reason to be proud and which were t: 
mitted to us by those who have gone b« 
May our family flourish like a green 
tree and the name we bear be kept ur 
lied in the generations to come! 


BALCAZAR 


IS eye is dark and threatening, 
And kingly is his mien— 
He comes of a race of monarchs 
And his mother was a queen. 
His step is proud, his spirit high, 
And he is strong and bold; 
Yet the gentlest hand may guide him, 
As it did the knights of old. 


His ancestors had been the friends 
Of noble lords and kings, 

And from the days of errantry 
Their fame the poet sings. 

In love and war, and in the chase, 
In castle, town and home, 

*Twas known before the Cesars, 
Or a hierarch of Rome. 


See where he stands and waits for me; 
Now glancing through the trees, 

And ’cross the verdant meadow lands, 
Whence comes the odor’d breeze 

That blows aslant his ebon hair— 
Good-bye; his call I heed, 

For he’s my friend, that’s well-beloved— 
My gallant, high-bred steed. 


William Lightfoot Visscher, in “‘Songs of the South.” 
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Children’s Barbarossa 


by M. E. Richardson 


CAST 

PeTER, a boy of twelve (thirsting for ad- 
venture) 

MINNIE, a girl of eleven (a suffragist in the 
making) 

ERNEST, a boy of thirteen (the student). 

ANNE, a girl of twelve (just what you will) 

Hans, a little boy of three 

There are five other peasant children, three 
boys and two girls. This group can be all boys 
or all girls, or can be omitted. By combining 
hes, the cast can be made to fit the num- 
ber of children available. The scenery lends 
itself to elaborate production, but with the 
exercise of ingenuity can be produced by 
amateurs without difficulty 

TimE: May, 1915 

PLAcE: Hartz Mountains 


ScENE: A Mountain Top; to the right rear, 
a huge fortresslike rock; to the left, jagged 
boulders between which there is a narrow open- 
ing; at the rear, gaunt fir trees and rocks are 
silhouetted against the sky. The mountain ledge 
is bare, save for these stunted trees, a few patches 
of ¢ grass, and low-growing mountain flowers; at 
the right i is a fallen tree trunk decayed and moss- 
covered; in the distance loom ragged peaks, 
shrouded in mists. One has the feeling of 
indefinite space reaching far beyond the ledge 
It is early dusk and the lingering light of the 
evening sun rests softly on this rough scene, 
bathing the misty mountain peaks in a rosy glow 

The head and shoulders of a small boy appear 
from below. With evident effort he pulls him- 
self on to the ledge and lies there a moment, 
puffing and panting, breathless from exertion; 
then rising, he stretches himself and heaves a 
great sigh. Peter is a square, stocky, little 
fellow, well set up, with firm, straight legs 
A round face, artistically sprinkled with 
freckles, snappy little eyes and shock of red 
hair go to make up Peter. His little peasant 
suit, much patched and torn, is several sizes 
too small—in fact, his chubby little person 
threatens to burst its shabby bounds. It is 
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worn, however, with such an air of pride that 
its very shabbiness seems a distinction. His 
faded, quaint little cap ornamented with a proud 
eagle’s feather, is set with studied nonchalance 
on the side of his head. Peter comes forward 
cautiously, with uneasy glances in all directions 
Suddenly alarmed, he hurriedly tiptoes back to 
the edge and peers over. Then, as though afraid 
to disturb the brooding silence, he beckons noise- 
lessly but emphatically, to someone below. For 
a little time he stands thee, alternately gesticu- 
lating and glancing about until a small hand is 
seen gripping the edge of the cliff. Peter, as this 
friendly hand appears, draws himself up and 
stands outlined against the sky, a_ sturdy, 
straight, arrogant little figure. He calls lustily, 
with an air of bravado. 
PETER—Come on! Come on! You! 

(A small boy'climbs up over the edge, breathing 
hard and crimson-faced. He looks around ex- 
pectantly, his feelings evidently tinged by awe 
and fear. He is blonde and blue-eyed, dressed 
in a little black velvet peasant costume, gaily 
trimmed with red. He has a serious little face 
and ts not aggressive like Peter, who grasps him 
firmly by the arm, as if afraid of his getting 
away. Becoming aware of other hands gripping 
the ledge, Peter addresses him in a commanding 
tone.) 

PETER—Come on! 
fr-a-i-d? 

ERNEST (half-heartedly, but with 
effort)—No—o! Just out of breath 

(Ernest looks around anxiously, but regains 
confidence as Minnie, a little spitfire of a girl, 
strides up. Her black curly hair is flying about 
her impudent little face, and her clothes are 
badly soiled and torn. Her arms are scratched, 
and there is a jagged little cut across one cheek 
She marches up to Peter without any of the pre- 
liminary puffing and panting, and demands:) 

MInNIE—Where’s that King? 

(Peter, recognizing that here 1s no mean rival, 
one likely to claim a good share of the glory, 
looks carefully around; seeing no visible dangers 
on the peaceful mountain top, he decides that 


(scathingly) Are you 


valiant 
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he can do without her 
disgust:) 

PETER—There! You 
Isn’t that just like a girl? 

(Ernest shakes his head wearily in assent 
Peter assumes courageous leadership, as several 
other children, three boys and two girls, come 
scrambling onto the ledge. All are dressed in 
peasant costumes—the boys wearing smocks 
and carrying shabby coats; the girls in bright- 
colored skirts and bodices, though patched and 
worn. Several of them carry little bundles tied 
up in faded kerchiefs. Seeing this faithful 
retinue, Peter addresses Minnte in his most 
arrogant manner.) 

PETER—Me and Ernest decided that this 
is no trip for girls. It’s too dangerous. It’s 
man’s work. Eh, Ernest? 

ERNEST (diplomatically agreeing 
other children run up)—Uh! Huh! 

MINNIE (settling herself comfortably on the 
trunk of a prostrate tree and not in the least dis- 
turbed, speaks with slighting indifference)— 
M——h! (scornfully). I don’t believe there 
is any king 

(Peter and Ernest draw aside for a little con- 
ference, while the other children gather around 
Minnie in indignant protest.) 

First CHILD (Boy) (in consternation)—Why 
Minnie! No king? 

MINNIE (calmly producing a _ formidable 
looking knife and beginning to whittle)—That's 
what I said 

SEcoNnD CHILD (Boy) 
that’s what we came for 


To Ernest, in seeming 


see I was right. 


as the 


(protesting)—But 


MINNIE (philosophically)—Silly! Do people 
always find everything they come for? 

(Ernest begins to take notice of what is being 
said and shows signs of uneasiness.) 


TuirrD CuiLp (Boy, a devout follower of 
Minnie, championing his favorite)—Well, 
Minnie’s traveled more’n any of us, and I’m 
willing to believe her 

Fourts CHiLp (Girl) (cutting him short)— 
Minnie! Well, didn’t Peter say— 

FirtH Cuitp (Girl) (whimpering)—Well, 
I hope we find Barbarossa, cause we come a 
mighty long ways 

(Shocked by such a sacrilege and fearing the 
demoralizing effect upon the other children, 
Ernest intervenes, remonstrating with Minnie.) 

ERNEsT (persuasively)—Now Minnie! Did- 
n't Peter’s father’s father’s father shoe his 
horses? 

MINNIE (with intense scorn)—Pooh! Peter! 

ERNEsT (taking out a dog-eared book with a 
conclusive air, and reading, while the other 
children gather around listening eagerly, all 
save Minnie and Peter, to whom the matter is 
evidently familiar)—‘‘When the great king, 
Barbarossa, disappeared on his return from 
the Crusade, it 1s said that he did not die, 
but that he still sits in a magic sleep, his 
mighty head resting against a stone table, 
and his right hand grasping the hilt of his 
sword.” 

(In the face of this evidence, all listen breath- 
lessly, while Ernest reads hurriedly to himself.) 

FirtH CuiLp—But how can we be sure that 
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Barbarossa is still 
really seen him? 

THIRD CHiILp—Of course they hav: 
since he disappeared in these mount: 
his way back from the Crusade, peop! 
waited for his return. We have 
hundreds of years, but we have never | 
him like this before. 

(Ernest having found the looked-for 
with an impressive gesture invokes silen 
reads aloud, his voice ringing out tri 
antly.) 

ERNEST—“‘In an hour of need he will 
forth and bring help to his people and 
lish a reign of justice and peace.” 

(There is a momentary hush as though th: 
already found themselves in Barbarossa’ s 
ence. Then Peter, recovering himself, 
about tapping at the rocks and listening 
fully, as though for a sound. The others 
Peter intently, never losing a single rap, an 
or two go over to him, that they may contem; 
their hero in action.) 

ERNEST (who has been watching Peter, a 
ration in his eyes, turns to Minnie)—Tt 
You see! It’ s even in a book. And som« 
that Peter’s grandfather’s— 

PETER (stopping his work a moment)—S 
say! Well! (indignant). Haven't we got 
very hammer he used? 

MINNIE (with unruffled composure, abso) 
evidently in soothing her cut cheek, ign 
Peter)—Well, I can’t see how we are g& 
to find Barbarossa here (looking around 

FourtH CHILp (eagerly, crossing over 
Peter, who has been tapping the huge rock, 
is now listening, a look of discovery on his fac 
—Have you found anything? 

(Peter ignores child and turns to Minnie 

PETER (with decision)—Of course not « 
here! He's in there! (pointing at rock) 

(Ernest and other children enthralled watch 
Peter in awed excitement.) 

FiFtH CHILp (in an ecstasy of admiration) 
Oh, Peter! 

MINNIE (coolly)—Where? 

PETER (dramatically)—There, 
rock! 

MINNIE (still unconvinced)—How do you 
know? 

PETER (excitedly)—It’s hollow! Listen! 
Besides, it’s just like the rock my grandfather 
told about. 

Fourtu CuHiLp (beaming)—Yes—it’s a 
brown rock, just like you said, Peter 

Seconp CHILD (greatly impressed) —W« 
never would have found it without Peter 

(Peter raps again for their benefit, and Ernest 
comes over and joins in the rapping process 
They look at one another, affirmation in their 
eyes. There is a general rush for the rock 
Minnie, who still stands aloof, interpeses with 
studied scorn:) 

MinNiE—A king in there! 
asleep in that! 

PETER (unabashed)—Stupid! There ar 
invisible doors, and it opens up into a castle 
where there are hundreds of men and horses 
in a magic sleep. 


alive? Has anyo: 


inside that 


Barbarossa 
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NNIE (disputingly)—Who said so? 

PETER (with an atr of importance, as he 
stands surrounded by his admiring flock)— 
My verandfather’s grandfather's father. 

MINNIE (suspictously)—He’s dead. 

PETER (out of patience)—Well, didn’t he 
tell my grandfather's father and didn’t my 
grandfather tell me? 

MINNIE (accusingly)—Tell you what? 

PETER (taking the floor)—Well, one night 
my grandfather’s father—well, then,—his 
graniiather’s grandfather’s father was pass- 
ing | here— 

MINNIE (impudently)—What was he doing 
way up here? 

PeTER—Oh, he was walking down there 
(with an indefinite gesture toward valleys) and 
he met an old man, who brought him up here 
and took him into that rock (waxing eloquent), 
and there he saw a beautiful castle and lots of 
men and everything—asleep. (There is an 
impressive silence among the children.) Well, 
in the middle sat Barbarossa fast asleep like 
all the rest. Then—then the old man took 
my—my—grandfather’s grandfather’s father 
into one of the passages, and there he found 
just hundreds of horses, and he made him shoe 
all the horses, and he worked a long time, 
just days! and then—and then he came out 
and told all the people. 

Fi inst CHILD (with a world of emphasis)— 
There, Minnie! 

FI TH CHILD (confidently)—And now we've 
found the very rock. 

(They take hold of hands and begin dancing 
in front of the rock, singing to a queer little folk 
air 

We've found it. We've found it. 

MINNIE (still aloof, rubs her arm vigorously 
with her handkerchtef—sarcastically)—W ell 
if Peter’s grandfather’s grandfather’s father 
was like Peter—Well!—We won't find any 
king in that rock. 

(Ernest looks shocked and Peter approaches 
Minnie with battle in his eye. The others stop 
their singing and look at Minnie, appalled.) 

ERNEST (alarmed, coming forward between 
them)—Oh,don’t! What if the king heard you. 

(All are silent, and Ernest tactfully begins a 
new subject.) 

ErNEstT—When we waken the king— 

PETER (quickly forgetting his grievance)— 
We'll tell him the Emperor needs him and 
then he'll go—and— 

MINNIE (nailing Peter to the point at once)— 

That? 

PETER (with confidence)—Save the Father- 
and. 

MINNIE (wistfully, her bright eyes dimming) 
—Do you think, then, that—everyone can 
come home? 

Firta Cur_p—And mother won’t cry any 
more? 

First CH1Lp—Oh, then I'll have my father! 

Seconp CuHILp (piteously)—We'll never 
be hungry again. Mother says— 

Tuirp CHILD (interrupting)—Oh, that 
would be better even than Christmas, and 
we didn’t have any Christmas last time. 
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FirtH CuiLp—I wouldn't care if we never 
had Christmas again if father would only 
come. 

FourtH Cuitp (dubiously)—Peter, 
Barbarossa really help us? 

PETER (with air of finality)—Sure, he'll 
fix it all up. Didn’t you hear what Ernest 
read, and everyone will come home. (Peter 
gulps and examines the toe of his shoe.) That 
is—most everybody—except— 

(There is a heavy silence interrupted by a thin 
little voice calling)—Ernest! Peter! Minnie! 

(They all look at one another, alarmed for a 
moment, and draw together, waiting. <A pale 
little girl appears, squeezing herself through a 
narrow passage at the extreme left. She carries 
a crutch and comes limping over to the others, 
accompanied by a little boy of three. Anne is 
dressed in a dainty white blouse, with a lace 
bodice and skirt of blue.) 

CHILDREN (relieved in mingled chorus)— 
Anne! You! How you frightened us! 

PETER—How did you get here? 

ANNE—Through there (pointing to a crev- 
ice in the rock). 

MINNIE—How did you climb over all those 
rough rocks? (looking from Anne's neat gown 
to her own torn and dirty dress) 

ANNE—We didn’t have to climb; it was 
quite easy. See! I even brought little Hans 
with me. 

(The fourth child runs over and picks Hans 
up, and carries him over to the log, where several 
of the children gather around and begin playing 
with him.) 

ERNEST—But how? 

ANNE—A little path, very narrow but quite 
safe; hardly anyone knows it, but mother 
has often— 

MINNIE (turns savagely on Peter)—A fine 
leader you are! I thought you knew all about 
it. 


will 


PETER (sullenly)—Well, I do. 
get you here, anyway? 

ANNE (troubled by their dissension—gently) 
—Oh, you see, very few people know the path. 
I—I come here quite often. 

(The others regard her with growing respect.) 

PETER (feeling his leadership slipping again, 
sternly)—Who told you we were coming? 

(Ernest looks confused. Peter spots him and 
pounces upon him.) 

PETER (menacingly)—You? I thought you 


Didn't I 


Ernest—I—I— 

(Anne's eyes fill with tears, and Minnie, her 
eyes flashing, promptly makes it an opposition 
party.) 

MINNIE (to the rescue)—Now look here, 
Peter Veldt! Just ’cause we’re girls, don’t 
you think you can pick on us. Now, if any- 
body’s waking any kings, we're going to stay 
here and wake him just as much as you are. 

Firtu CHILp (siding with Minnie)—What'd 
you bring us here for? 

FourtH Cuitp (also leaving Peter's side 
and joining the enemy)—Now we're here— 

ERNEST (diplomatically)—That’s right, 
Peter. Sometimes girls can help. 
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FourtH CHILD 
think so! 
FIFTH 
supper? 

FourtTH CuILp (Girl) (softly, persuasively) 
—Didn’t I keep you from slipping on that 
rock, Peter? 

(Peter looks around and perceives for the first 
time the growing shadows. He-edges a little 
nearer Minnie and speaks with manly conde- 
scension. ) 

PETER—Well, we'll let you stay; I don’t 
s'pose it will make much difference. But 
look here, Minnie Meel, when the king comes 
out, don’t you go and interrupt all the time 
(Minnie sniffs, but makes no rash promises.) 
(Turning to others) Well, seeing as you're all 
going to stay and watch for Barbarossa too, 
you might as well build the fire. Here you— 
get to work 

(The .children begin collecting fagots for the 
fire, talking all the while.) 

First Cuitp—Did you bring the matches? 

Tuirp CHitp—Yes. And say—do you 
suppose anyone knows where we are? 

SECOND CHILD (disgusted at such ignorance) 
—Of course not! If we’d gone and told, our 
mothers wouldn't a let us come. Ernest said 
this was a real Crusade 

ERNEST (didactically)—Yes, just like the 
Children’s Crusade away back when Barbar- 
ossa went to rescue the sacred tomb from the 
infidels 


(Girl)—Well, I 


should 


Cuitp (Girl)—Who brought the 


FirtH CHILD (shaking her head)—But they 
never came back 

PETER (quite out of patience) 
where they went through 


Pooh! Look 
If you’re scared, 
why go on home. Scared! What’s there to 
be afraid of? Why, I can see the top of our 
cow shed from here 

ErNEsT (still dwelling on the Crusade)— 
Think how glorious it was to die on a Crusade 
Some day I am going to be a soldier and fight 
for the king 

ANNE (wistful look on her face)—Oh, I hope 
not, Ernest. I hope when we're big, there 
won't be any more war. Mother says— 

PETER (interrupting, he has been keeping a 
superior eye upon the other children at work 
at the fire-—Hmm! I’m going to be a general 
and fight big battles. Why, I'll blow up whole 
armies! 

MINNIE (crushingly)—If they don’t blow 
you up first 

ANNE (with a trace of reproach)—But think, 
Peter, of killing all those poor people. 

(Ernest looks undecided, but Peter strikes a 
military attitude and ignores her remark. Then, 
observing that the last fagot has been gathered 
and the fire laid by the others, Peter, with arro- 
gant authority, takes a box of matches out of 
his pocket and before the admiring eyes of his 
audience, kneels down and lights the fire, which 
is soon burning brightly. The children then 
seat themselves around the fire; the girls pro- 
duce black bread and cheese from knotted hand- 
kerchiefs and portion it out, and all begin eating 
Peter fairly bolts his food; Minnie eats indiffer- 
ently; Anne, eating daintily, stops every now 
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and then to brush crumbs from Hans’ dr 
shares her bread with him. There is a { 
wings, and a little brown and white w: 
alights on Anne's shoulders. The « 
exclaim with delight as Anne feeds hin 
crumbs, fondling him all the whale.) 

FourTH CHILD (enthustastically)—T 
ling little bird! 

ERNEST (with lively interest)—Wh« 
it come from? 

ANNE—It is one of my pets 

MINNIE—How did you tame him? 

ANNE—Nothing is afraid up here, not 
even the little wild birds. 

PETER (producing from his pocket «a varied 
array of knives, buttons and a few coins, which 
he eyes speculatively)—Will you sell it ‘« me, 
Anne? I will give you— 

ANNE (aghast)—Oh, no, Peter. I couldn't 
He’s so happy and free here. He wouid die 
in a cage 

PETER (defeated)—Just like a girl. up- 
pose next thing you'll feel sorry even {vr the 
enemy! 

ANNE (in a 
Peter, I do 
poor people 
you, Peter? 

PETER (in superior tone)—That is war! 

ANNE (in gentle remonstrance, still cuddling 
the dove)—I know, Peter, but some ow 
can't help but wish you wouldn’t hurt people 

MINNIE (with a strong contempt)—\Who? 
Peter? (She is busily engaged in repairing her 
dress.) 

ANNE (changing conversation hurriedly and 
watching dove as tt flies away)—But Barbar- 
ossa! Do you really think he will help? 

ERNEST (with assurance)—Of course! [oes- 
n't he say he will come in a time of need; and 
doesn’t our Emperor need help now? 

PETER—Well, he doesn’t exactly need help 
We'll show those other nations, 'cause we're 
bound to lick ‘em. Still if we had Barbar- 
ossa— P 

ANNE—What would he do? 

PETER (with enthusiastic conviction) 
the world! Of course! 
whole armies 

MINNIE (always willing to take the negative, 
but with a trace of thoughtfulness)—Somehow 
I'm not so sure. But anyway it won't do any 
harm to try. 

PETER (waxing more arrogant because of 
Minnie's seeming deference)—Lots you know 
about it! Isn’t he in a magic sleep, and if he 
wakes up, can’t he do anything? 

(Minnie shrugs her shoulders and makes a 


, and 
ler of 

dove 
ldren 
L few 


sweet troubled voice) 
I keep thinking about all those 
You won't blow them up, will 


Yes, 


Lick 
Why he’d blow up 


face at Peter.) 


ERNEST (thoughtfully)—Yes, 
he won't want to 
story about that 

(While Peter and Ernest and Minnie talk, the 
girls have been making preparations for the 
night. They gather dry leaves for beds and 
cover themselves over with their coats. It has 
been growing darker and the children huddle 
together by the dying fire and prepare to watch 
for Barbarossa.) 


but maybe 
There is nothing in the 
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PeTER (in greatest scorn)—You're all 
babics, anyway. When we see him, I hope 
he Liows up everything 

EeNneEstT—Well, not 
but | hope he will help us 

MINNIE (who has been listening to Peter with 
stron: disapproval)—W ell, I’m not so sure he'll 
do so much helping. But if there’s anything 
going on, I don’t mind seeing it done 

ANNE (with quiet gravity)—Somehow I can’t 
help but think we are all wrong, for Barbar- 
ossa must be very wise and kind. Perhaps 
his magic can help the Emperor without 
killing all those people 

Perer (in disgust)—Pshaw! If women like 
you two ran the nation, where'd we be? 

* (Children answer almost simultaneously) 

ExNeEst—Right where we are now 

MINNIE (pepperly)—We'd waked Barbar- 
mg ago 

ANNE (to herself, with a distant look, gather- 
ing little Hans, who 1s fast asleep, closer to her) 

On the mountain top! 

PrerER (scornfully to himself )—The mountain 
top 

(Jt has grown quite dark, and one by one the 
children have fallen asleep, save Anne, who still 
watts patiently, and Peter, who is loath to give 
up the vigil. After several valiant efforts, Peter 
resigns himself to the inevitable and stretches 
out, a victim of weariness. Anne is the lone 
watcher, every now and then she reaches out to 
cover one of the children, looking around anx- 


everything exactly, 


ossa 


iously to see if her brood are all comfortable 
The shadows grow thicker and blacker, the fire 
is reduced to a little mound of smouldering 


ashes; the moon, a monstrous disk of burnished 
silver, comes up over the ridge; the stars twinkle 
forth one by one; silence and night hold the 
There is a slight stir among the children 
and Anne moves uneasily and looks about 
her. Peter has tossed aside his coat, so she gets 
up and painfully limps over to him, drawing 
the coat well round his shoulders. As she turns, 
a light seems to emanate from the great rock, 
before which it melts away, revealing the noble 
figure of a king seated on a throne fast asleep 
He holds in one hand his sceptre and in the 
other he grasps a huge sword, dull and rusty 
His red beard is very long and reaches to the 
floor. Anne stands a moment transfixed by this 
sudden apparition, then goes forward holding 
out her hands appealingly.) 

ANNE (in a hushed voice)—Barbarossa! 
Barbarossa! 

(Barbarossa stirs, lifts his head and slowly 
opens his eyes. He looks about like one dazed, 
then catching sight of Anne, smiles encourag- 
ingly.) 

BARBAROSSA— Little 
of need? 

ANNE—Oh yes, yes! Even now our great 
leader isin danger. He has taken all the men, 
and now there isn’t anyone left, and they say 
he must have more soldiers 

BARBAROSSA (sadly)—More soldiers! 
what? 

ANNE—Why, for this great war, of course 
We are fighting against the whole world; 


world 


one, is it the hour 


For 
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we have already conquered two nations 
But now—now they say our leaders are so 
oppressed and need more men. Why, only 
last month the last regiment went, and they 
were young—dquite young Hedwig, the 
fisherwife, said yesterday that soon he will 
be calling them (pointing to Peter and Ernest) 

BARBAROSSA (gazing pityingly at the sleeping 
boys)—Those children! 

ANNE—So please—please won't you wake 
up your men and help them? Then perhaps 
our fathers and brothers can come home. It 
is so sad in the village without them 

BARBAROSSA (to himself)—Two countries 
conquered. (He looks down at his sword, and 
tries to lift it, but it is very heavy; he starts to 
rise but his age-long sleep is still heavy upon 
him. He sinks back into his chair and looks 
pityingly at Anne, who stands watching him 
with anxious eyes.) 

ANNE—Oh, you 
waken your men? 

BARBAROSSA (shaking his head)—No, little 
one. I cannot rise—something weighs me 
down. See, my sword would be of no use— 
it has grown rusted with the tears of my 
people. Mine is a sword of justice and peace, 
and every tear shed because of those mangled 
and crushed by war leaves its mark here 
(Points to sword.) See how deeply the rust 
has eaten into it. (He addresses sword.) Oh, 
friend of the suffering and weak, we are 
powerless now. We must go back to the 
long, weary sleep. (He shakes his head in 
sorrowful resignation, then suddenly his face is 
illumined as by a great light.) But some day 
I shall come, and when I come (his voice rings 
out in triumph) 1 will bring with me the 
Reign of Peace, the like of which the world 
has never known. That mighty host sleeping 
there (pointing into obscurity) will come forth, 
the soul of each fired with lofty purpose. But 
alas! not until bloodshed has ceased, for our 
Kingdom cannot be forced upon men. Until 
the world is ready to welcome us, we must 
wait 

ANNE (puzsled)—Oh! 
to welcome you now. See! (pointing to the 
sleeping children.) We have all come to 
you. It is only a moment ago that they fell 
asleep. They were so tired; they came the 
hardest way; it was such a long climb 
Please go with us; they are so sad in the 
valley below. 

BARBAROSSA (thoughtfully)—Messengers of 
Peace; the children! Little one, listen. I 
will go with you. My power is above all— 
is mightier than all. I am Justice and Peace 
Carry love in your hearts and Barbarossa is 
with you—you shall conquer the world. 

ANNE (her face illumined—glorified under- 
standing in her eyes, draws close to Barbarossa 
and sinks to her knees, her hands outstretched 
imploringly)—Justice and Peace! Oh, come 
with us down the mountains. 

BARBAROSSA (leaning forward, looks search- 
ingly with intense tenderness into Anne's ear- 
nest little face)—Child! You shall take me 
with you. 


will come? You will 


But we are ready 
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ANNE (simply)—I? 

BARBAROSSA—Yes, child. You—my mes- 
senger, taking the shield of Faith and your 
feed shod with Peace. 

(Anne remains kneeling. The light grows 
dimmer and the shadows thicken. The rock is 
slowly screened in obscurity. Anne rises slowly, 
and leaning on her crutch remains gazing into 
the darkness, a divine light of understanding 
upon her face. There is a stir among the chil- 
dren, as though they, too, had dimly realized 
the Presence. They wake one by one, and sit up 
and stare at one another questioning. Anne still 
stands gazing at the rock, her face transfigured.) 

CHILDREN (in  chorus)—Anne! Anne! 
What is it? 

(She remains as one transfixed.) 

Hans (frightened)—Anne! 

(The voice of little Hans rouses her, and she 
limps over to him and gathers him close.) 

MINNIE—What was it, Anne? 

ANNE—Barbarossa 

PETER (a world of chagrin in his voice)— 
Barbarossa? 

CHILDREN 
ossa ? 

ERNEST—And he’s gone? 

PETER (accusingly)—Y ou let him get away? 

First CuiLp (reproachfully)—Oh, Anne! 

Seconp Cui_tp—Will he come back? 

ANNE (softly)—He is here; he will go down 
the mountain with us. 

CHILDREN (relieved, in 
go down the mountain? 
us! Tell us! Where is he now? 

ANNE—I awoke to cover Peter, and looking 
‘round I saw the rock open and there sat 
Barbarossa fast asleep. I called to him and 
told him 

PETER (hurling his question at Anne)—Did 
he say he could conquer the world? 

ANNE (gently)—Yes, he is Justice and 
Peace. 

ERNEST (anxiously)—But will he help us? 

ANNE—Oh, yes, he will help us to conquer 
the world. But not to kill; to bring Peace! 

MINNIE (melting)—Barbarossa said that— 
peace? 

ANNE 


(echoing inquiringly)—Barbar- 


will 
Tell 


chorus)—He 
Where is he? 


Yes, he said that he was a mighty 
strength and that he would go down the moun- 
tain side with us 

ERNEST (insistently)—Where is he then? 


(Anne stands as though listening. The other 
children have only waited to hear that Barbar- 
ossa was going with them. Promptly they have 
begun making preparations to go; the girls 
gathering up the remnants of last night's supper; 
the boys, at one side, waiting directions from 
their leaders.) 

ERNEST (almost angrily)—Where is he? 

ANNE—Here (pointing at her heart. Here! 
There—everywhere (with a sweeping gesture). 

(Peter, unwilling to believe anything that he 
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himself has not discovered, goes over to the 
and raps vigorously, then begins to clim 
rock.) 

ANNE—Oh, no, Peter. 
in our hearts. 

MINNIE (understandingly, with a mee! 
almost humble air)—I understand 
Peace. 

PETER (calls angrily from the top of the 
—Then what's the use of any army, a1 
that? 

ANNE (firmly)—None, Peter, he is Ji 
and Love. 

ERNEST (puzzled)—Then what are w 
do? 

ANNE—Go down the mountain side 
Faith and Peace and Barbarossa. 

ERNEST—Which way shall we go? 

PETER (stoutly clinging to his leadership 
planting himself firmly in his most authorit 
tive attitude)—The way we came, of cours 

MINNIE (gently)—I shall go your 
Anne. It is better and we can gather flowe: 
on the way. 

PETER (loftily from the rock)—Pooh! Fi 
ers! I like adventure. 

(Hurriedly he begins to climb down from t 
rock. His foot slips, and he falls and lies there 
quite still. The children all scream and . 
afraid to go near, all save Anne, who lin 
over to him and lifts his head tenderly in | 
lap. A moment, and Peter opens his eyes ai 
sees Anne. He sits up and rubs his ankle, 
which evidently pains him.) 

MINNIE (now that she sees Peter is not seri 
ously hurt, sings out tauntingly)—Adventure, 
Peter? 

(Peter does not deign to notice her, but turns 
toward Anne, who has been bandaging his anki: 
He gets up, assisted by Ernest.) 

PETER (looking over the ledge and measuring 
the dizzy height dubiously)—I guess it will have 
to be your way, Anne. Now that I’ve hurt 
my leg. 

(Anne takes Hans by the hand and limps over 
to the rocky opening on the other side. There is 
a flutter of wings and the little wood-dove flies 
over and rests on Anne's shoulder, nestling 
against her cheek. The others look at her, half 
awed, with a sense of something not fully under- 
stood, but Anne calls out; with a little note of 
joy in her voice.) 

ANNE—Oh, my way is much easier; 
come! 

(She disappears through the opening between 
the rocks, and we hear her calling back to them.) 

ANNE—See, it is quite easy—my little 
path—this way—this way! 

(Minnie and Ernest look at one another, then 
at the crest-fallen Peter. Ernest gives him a 
friendly pat and Minnie takes his arm and 
together they help him on, followed submissively 
by the other children.) 


Not there; 
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New Americanism’ 


by Joe Mitchell Chapple 


EVEN-SCORE years ago the Dec- 
laration of Independence was read 
from the balcony of historic Old 
State House, in the same ringing 

es of youth and hope that echoed today. 

the driving rain, on the very spot where 
Minute-men were mustered, we wit- 
ed today the raising of the flag by the 
irdy hand of the Mayor, symbolizing 
the spirit of Boston in maintaining patriotic 
traditions and ceremonies associated with 
the nation’s ensign—against all conditions 
of weather or circumstance. 

It is fitting at this moment to stop and 
send a greeting of cheer to the boys on 
the border who have maintained the sturdy 
and valiant spirit of Massachusetts in 
being among the first to the front when 
dangers threaten our country. There is 
no flinching when the command comes, 
“Forward!” In the spirit of our soldier 
boys today, we fearlessly answer any 

for the American citizen to do his 


the invocation just offered, the 
President of the United States, the Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth, and the Mayor 
of the city have been remembered, and in 
this trilogy of nation, state, and community 
is typified a united Americanism that has 
ever been and ever will be a bulwark of 
strength. World events today suggest a 
new Americanism that has been aroused 


in renewing our allegiance to the sacred 
vow taken by our fathers when they signed 
the Declaration of Independence. 

We celebrate the Fourth of July not 
only on account of its associations or its 
glorious traditions, but because on that 
day a new principle was born among the 
nations of this age-old world; born of the 
travail of hope against wrath and wrong. 
It was the coming of character into the 
thing called government; the beginning of 
conscience in the ruling of peoples; aye, 
of the consciousness of conscience in the 
dealings of peoples, one with the other. 

This conception transcends the political; 
it goes beyond mere patriotism. It is the 
voice of the race, humanity articulate in 
its broadest sense. It is the spirit and 
the soul of America heralding the UNITED 
STATES OF THE WorLD; foreshadowing a 
universal Declaration of Independence. 

It is the world’s holiday—holy day, in a 
way— as much as our day. It is named 
for no man, for it is all men’s day, estab- 
lished in the name of humanity and dedi- 
cated by our fathers to the Father of all 
freedom, the Author of all liberty—God! 
No other nation was so born; no other 
people since the beginning of time had 
done such a thing! 

Indeed, the Fourth of July, 1776, might 
be called the birthday of the new world. 
Ours is merely the honor of the place 


Text of an oration delivered by the editor of the NaTionaL MaGazine in Faneuil Hall on the occasion of the 
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as it did the Shakespearean Tercentenary pageants and Bunker Hill day, with imposing ceremonies in all parts of 
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where was inaugurated the kingdom of 
righteousness and rightfulness among all; 
ourselves, our fellow-men, our children and 
our children’s children—now and forever! 

This, to me, is the eternal life-thing in 
our one great human day of days—the 
Fourth of July! 

As in all immortal humen decrees, 
there is more to be read between the lines 
than was actually written in this famous 
declaration. The ideas which Thomas 
Jefferson penned have grown with the 
years. To Jefferson belongs the glory of 
having first put into concrete and cohesive 
form this “guide book of freedom.” 

But it was in this very Faneuil Hall, the 
beloved “Cradle of Liberty,’’ that the ideals 
were crystallized into our present form of 
government. These four walls do not make 
Faneuil Hall, but it was the spirit of free- 
dom that was born here. Your physical 


self, perfect though it may be, will never 
make a citizen unless you have the fires of 
citizenship burning within you. 
* * * 
From New England, pushing on toward 
the West and building up a great empire, 


went millions of our young men, inspired 
by the Declaration of Independence. The 
great transcontinental railroads and devel- 
opment of the Middle West were the result 
of New England initiative and capital. 
The West welcomed the stranger and never 
questioned as to his ancestry or rece so 
long as he was a good citizen and pushed 
on in the spirit of liberty. 

Great responsibility rests upon the 
American citizen who, in his race for 
wealth, may forget the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence. As volcanic 
craters, apparently extinct, without warn- 
ing belch forth flame and lava, so racial 
prejudice, long dormant, may flare up 
into bitter hatred and strife. 

In our own Declaration of Independ- 
ence, among other things, the tyrant was 
charged with obstructing the law for the 
naturalization of the alien. With many 
thousand foreigners who are not natur- 
alized, living in New York City, and 
a great number in Boston, we may well 
fear a like indictment for our negligence; 
our national indifference toward these 
people who have looked upon the United 
States as the Promised Land. 
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Have we met them in the intent of 
much-vaunted “land of the free” 
refuge of the oppressed? 

Every citizen of the United States . 

a personal service to his country 
from paying taxes or shouldering ar 
He can give at least a portion of his t 
to looking after the stranger, and hel; 
him understand the difference betw 
liberty and loafing. Massachusetts, 
well as other states that have received 
immigrant intelligently, is providing pa: 
playgrounds, schools and material con\ 
iences for the millions, and bonding 
own future to do it. As cities, as stat 
we may do our work well—but of « 
work as individuals, there is room 
reflection. 

Too often we cannot be reminded of th 
responsibilities that are associated wit! 
citizenship because it is the foundation of 
all the privileges and enjoyments of the 
pursuit of happiness, guaranteed in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

We are prone to undervalue, to lose the 
proportions of this virtue of citizenship to 
us as individuals because it is so free and 
has cost us of this generation so little. 

John Galsworthy tells the story of 
the boy who was taken out to see a rain- 
bow, the lad in raptures told of its beauty; 
of its varied colors; of its splendor, but the 
sage remarked, ‘‘Boy, do you feel it?” 
Unless you feel you have not seen the 
rainbow of promise that halos the Declara- 
tion of Independence and all the splendors 
of citizenship. 

Patriotic check-books are not all we 
need—check-books cannot supplant the 
personal service we are not only privileged, 
but obliged to perform, in doing the same 
thing for our country and its adopted 
citizens that we delight in doing for the 
other organizations which attract our 
love and affection because of the fellow- 
ship manifested. 

How many of us ever took a foreigner 
by the hand and said, “I welcome you as 
an American citizen?’ We have been 
leaving it for the Declaration of Independ- 
ence to extend the welcome—a document 
printed in a language unfamiliar to them. 

Sometimes I think we expect too much 
of the Declaration of Independence. We 
reverence it; we sometimes read it, but 
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seldom act upon it. The solution of 
melting pot in America lies in our 
vidual activity as citizens. 
Ve look after the spiritual welfare of 
newcomer; we are solicitous of his 
terial welfare; we provide him work, 
there still rema‘ns an individual respon- 
ity on the part of each and every one 
1s to give the personal welcoming word. 
Give to them rather the hand grasp and 
ire that self-reliance and self-respect 
ch is the inherent spirit of democracy. 
t them feel that priceless boon of fellow- 
hip in citizenship. The naturalized citizen 
ibject to the same emotions as you cr 
ind is as quick to feel the spirit of 
stracism, of neglect and unfriendliness, 
t is even more grinding than tyranny 


+ * * 


What are the rights and benefits of 
American citizenship? 

The first fundamental right is that every 
individual should have a direct responsi- 
bility in his government, and this is best 
obtained by representation of the people; 
by the little groups gathering together in 
the spirit of the town meeting and choosing 
their representatives—holding them, as 
Massachusetts has always held them, to 
strict accountability. The Olympian Web- 
ster and the towering Sumner were never 
able to defy the “‘voice of the people.” 

And the benefits are not in the mere 
accumulation of property—in fact, the 
poorest of Americans, so far as sharing in 
the rights and benefits of citizenship is 
concerned, are among our wealthy people. 
The benefits are enjoyed when you can 
go into a park, look upon the public build- 
ing or upon the great Capitol at Washing- 
ton and feel “This is mine.” We have a 
share in the ownership of this government, 
and no lord to the manor born ever had 
a more rightful title to enjoy the estate of 
Uncle Sam. 

It is impossible to be a good citizen of 
3oston or of Massachusetts without being 
first a good citizen of the United States. 
This was the ideal of Lincoln. To be an 
American citizen, in the broadest sense of 
the word, is to be a humanitarian. 

The crucial test of democracy will follow 
the war blaze in Europe. While our gov- 
ernment has stood the test of the century, 
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it has yet to pass through this world 
upheaval when monarchies are tottering 
and the map of the world is being changed. 

That is why preparedness for us must 
mean, not only war munitions and military 
strength, but what is even more vital—an 
aroused interest in the things which make 
up a strong, united citizenship that realizes 
its full and unmeasured responsibiilties. 

As the bugle call now floats across the 
borders of the Rio Grande, as the Massa- 
chusetts brigades are assembling on the 
sands of the desert facing what seems to be 
impending war, is it not well that our first 
thoughts go out to the boys who are 
following the folds of the flag and the tradi- 
tions celebrated today? With parched 
throats, under the tortuous sun of the 
tropics, those boys are indeed commemo- 
rating the Fourth of July as true and 
real citizens of the Republic. 

When last the tremors of war were felt 
in this country in 1898, it was my privilege 
to stand by the side of a prince in whose 
veins flowed the blood of the Hohenzol- 
lerns, as he saluted the flag of our country. 
A tall, angular, stoop-shouldered young 
man, little dreaming then of the crown 
that he might wear, but feeling the impulse 
of democracy because, for six months, he 
mingled among us.. After saying farewell 
to President McKinley, he stood with 
me before the White House and there 
looked upon our flag. “What a wonderful 
flag you have,” he said, “from which 
sprung a flag with a single star—the banner 
of the free and independent Republic of 
Cuba.” 

A year ago last August, as the great grey 
lines swept across the border, a message of 
a king was flashed over the world—phrased 
not in the words of royal mandate, not 
addressed to “‘my people,” but simply to 
“my fellow-citizens.” 

In that proclamation was embodied the 
spirit of the Declaration of Independence. 

I knew when I read these very first 
words they were written by my tall, angu- 
lar, blue-eyed prince. The king who penned 
those words, who stands today in the 
trenches on the banks of the River Yser 
with the little remnant of his army gather- 
ing about him, was none other than King 
Albert of Belgium. 

What greater tribute to democracy, 
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what greater tribute to the flag of our 
country than that the proclamation of a 
king should be phrased in the very words 
and sentiment of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the salutation—time-honored 
of an American Fourth of July oration? 

At this time it seems to me that the 
dominant note of our commemoration 
should be a sober and more serious realiza- 
tion of what it means to be an American. 
Year by year the responsibilities are in- 
creasing. They are even greater today 
than they were to the ragged Continentals 
whose bloody footprints stained the snow 
at Valley Forge, because today, in the dawn 
of the new civilization, America is the 
great crucible in which democracy is being 
tested, and never a time when the test 
was more severe than today. 

We have all been, perhaps, indifferent 
sons, going through life forgetting our 
mothers. When we look upon her in all 
the majesty and glory of her mature years, 
then the tides of love begin to ebb and flow, 
all the love that she concentrated on the 
little babe in the cradle, and she cries out, 
when we return to give her the kiss of a 
son’s full devotion ““My baby’s come back 
to me.” 

So we, as citizens, when we realize all 
that our country has done for us; of all 
the privileges and honor and distinction 
that has come to us from the graciousness 
of Columbia, with Columbia now ageing 
with her one hundred and forty-one 
years, the longest test of any democracy 
ever known in history, and as she sits 
there in all her regal splendor, why can 
we not come back to her and give her that 
salute of gratitude and inspiration and 
make Columbia, the stony statue, come 
to new life, as she cries out, ““My sons 
have come back to me.” 

When Richard, the “Lion-hearted,” did 
not return year after year, the ambitious 
ones at home said, “Why not crown a new 
king?’’ But the loyal ones preferred to 
wait. When Blondel, Richard’s faithful 
minstrel, wandering in search of the king, 
heard the answering verse to the song 
which he sang before a lonely prison, he 
knew that he had at last discovered his 
king. Richard, the Lion-hearted, returned 
to his home because of the power of that 
one song of friendship. 
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We recall the history of ancient R 
when on the hearthstone of every h 
was builded the fire to Penates, and + 
fire was never permitted to go out night 
day, but burned as an eternal and ne) 
ending incense, an offering to the patriot 
of ancient Rome. 

Americanization—what does it meat 

First, to help every adopted citizen 
attend night schools and acquire a kno 
edge of the English language—not o1 
that they may better understand 
Declaration of Independence, the Free- 
man’s oath, and matters pertaining 
citizenship, but that they will be abk 
earn a better living, to better understa 
our ways and become Americans to 
core. They indeed belong to the gr 
fraternity of citizenship. Any man wi! 
enjoys the blessings of this country wh 
does not feel the impulse to become a part 
and parcel of the country that is giving 
him the best that can be offered in t 


world, is at least ungrateful and blind 
the beauties of the fellowship of Ameri: 
He remains only a guest 


citizenship. 
cur house. 

And of what avail is the vast populatior 
or the great riches of our American without 
fellowship in citizenship? 

* * * 

It would seem almost a sacrilege on the 
Fourth of July not to bring into view the 
illustrious names of the fathers of the 
Republic—all honor to them! 

It would also seem unpardonable not to 
mention upon the Fourth of July the name 
of one who saved the Union. Abraham 
Lincoln made the Stars and Stripes the 
great human document. Abraham Lin- 
coln lives not in the engraved pictures or 
in statues, but his spirit pulsates in the 
heart of every true American today. 

In the far-off Balkans, I found in a 
peasant’s home the faded likeness of 
Lincoln, the Rail-splitter, and when the 
mother gathered her children about her 
she prayed that her boys might some day 
come to the home of Abraham Lincoln. 

And what a wonderful name it is 
Abraham—Father of the Multitude! A 
name that carries with it all the majesty 
of the patriarchs of old, and yet brings 
a feeling of comradeship, for he was just 
“honest Abe” to his companions. 
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in a free government like ours, it is 
unlortunate that there come among us 
men who are dissatisfied even with the 
great blessings we have for them under 
our flag. They go upon the soap boxes of 
Madison Square and Union Square, and 
the cross streets of New York and tell their 
hearers, as I have heard them, in broken 
accents, that ‘This is a h—1 of a country!” 
And then proceed to point out its weak- 
nesses as they see them. 

\Vithin a few hours, a Boston newspaper 
published a dispatch from a mid-western 
city, stating that a large employer of labor 
was ready to furnish employment to every 
man examined by the military authorities 
and found physically disqualified for service 
in the army. 

Let us admit that we are not perfect. 
Scientists have told us that there is prac- 
tically nothing under the sun which is 

I am no scientist, but I can safely 

y, without fear of contradiction, that no 
man, no nation, is perfection. But I do 
insist that the United States of America, so 
far as its attitude toward those who come 
among us to better their conditions is 
concerned, more nearly approaches per- 
fection than any other nation that ever 
existed. 

When a man leaves his home on a foreign 
shore, and comes to America he acquires 
in a short period of time the right to vote— 
to make the laws, as it were—of this 
country. It is a privilege not always 
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given him in the country of his birth; so 
it is for him to help improve and to expand 
the opportunities that here exist. He pays 
no tribute to any king or potentate; he is 
equal before the law that he helps to make. 

Why, I ask you, should not all of us— 
especially those of us here who have 
pledged our loyalty to the Stars and 
Stripes—when we go to the polls, salute 
the flag? Nay, more, why should we not 
grasp a pen and sign our name—as did 
John Hancock and those illustrious men 
whose names are illumined on the Declara- 
tion of Independence—again and again 
and again to a pledge to support our 
government. 

For me, personally, even this would not 
suffice. I would be glad if the custom not 
only provided for this, but that it suggested 
a salute of love—the bending of the knee 
and a kiss upon the graceful folds of the 
Stars and Strips—the flag that represents 
more to humanity, for freedom, for peace, 
if you choose, than any other flag on 
earth! 

You who are constant supplicants for 
the blessings of spiritual aid, you who 
kneel to appeal to Him who controls all— 
why should you not include a word of 
gratitude, and a plea for continuance 
of the blessings vouchsafed by the flag 
—and, also, why should you and I not 
renew, even on bended knee, our pledge of 
unswerving allegiance? 

God bless the American flag. 


PAIN AND LOVE 


AWN and delight are gain, 
Lifting the wing of the dove; 
Morrows for sorrows are vain, 


O love! 


Look through the clouds and the rain 
To the stars above; 

Rise from the chrysalis, Pain, 
To the wing’d god, Love. 


—Joseph I. C. Clarke, in “The Fighting Race.” 








ou Gave Us a Man 


By W. H. WALSH 


E cared not from which state he hailed; 
Or North, or South, or East, or West; 
Our only fear lest wisdom failed 
To name the one whom all thought best. 


Honor and faith were in your hands, 
A nation’s trust reposed in you; 

As such you’ve kept her sage commands, 
And in her need stood staunch and true. 


No weakling, craven, traitor knight 

You’ve named, but one who’s known to all; 
A statesman not “too proud to fight” 

In answer to the country’s call. 


Daughter of nations, who shall say 
When half the world is now enwarred, 
That you alone supinely may 
Talk “weasel words” and go unscarred. 


Columbia’s eyes are now alert, 

Her pulse beats high with firm intent, 
Her highest mission to convert 

The few on “‘watchful waiting” bent. 


“Too proud to fight”—and wavering still 
What words can picture such a state 

While bandits foul our sons may kill 
And our fair borders desecrate? 


Is this a time to prate and drone, 

Cry peace and plenty, dearly bought? 
Is this the gospel for our own? 

Cry heaven—no—nor more be wrought. 


Deeds that debase Columbia’s pride 

Now dawns a hope that on her cruise 
The ship of state may safely ride 

O’er stormy main—her helmsman, Hughes. 
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Robert Oliver Walters and 


Guy Linco 


HE lure of the ole swimmin’ hole 
was strong on this beautiful 
August morning. Shorty Ed- 
wards and Billy Caldwell were 
firm in their belief that no other sensation 
in this world, or possibly in the next, could 
be quite so exhilarating or delightful as 
the pleasure of a plunge into the refresh- 
ing depths of Sennet creek, where it wid- 
ened out just below the Burley ripples, a 
scant mile and a half from where they sat 
1 the curb in front of Jimmy Meldon’s 
me. 
“We gotta be home for dinner by noon, 
and he knows it,’’ complained Shorty. 
“Whistle again, and if he isn’t here by 
the time I count five hundred, we won’t 
wait.” 

Inside the spacious dwelling owned by 
Jimmy Meldon’s father, the district at- 
torney, that legal luminary’s small son 
heard distinctly the long, low and coaxing 
note emitted from the lips and closed hands 
of Billy Caldwell. Jimmy heard, but 
heeded not immediately, for how could 
he? By rare good fortune he had over- 
heard Mrs. Meldon, in after-breakfast 
converse with the district attorney, decree 
that James, this being her idea of a pet 
name for Jimmy, should remain at home 
that morning and rake the lawn. Jimmy’s 
father had concurred in the judgment, 
which thus became final and beyond the 
possibility of stay or appeal. The only 
venue of escape lay in avoiding notice of 
the decree, and no subpoena dodger ever 
was more agile than the said Jimmy, 


or 


h 


he 


In Ralston 


alias James, intended being in about one 
minute or sooner if he could find his hat. 

Frantic search through several front 
rooms proving fruitless, Jimmy was ob- 
sessed suddenly with a fragment of recol- 
lection that on the preceding evening he 
had thoughtlessly thrown the now missing 
headgear under the buffet in the dining 
room. His parents were seated in the 
dining room. With boyish perversity he 
at once abandoned the search, concluding 
that, after all, a darned old hat was really 
not essential to a successful swimming 
jaunt, and beat a cautious retreat through 
sundry rear doors of the Meldon family 
domicile. 

A few moments later a small, tousled 
head emerged from between two houses 
some distance down the block, an arm 
flashed upward and outward, and a pebble 
rattled on the bricks of the street near the 
two lads seated on the curb. Those past 
masters of juvenile diplomacy stared 
vacantly for an instant, arose casually, 
brushed the dust from the seats of their 
trousers and moved away along the middle 
of the sunny street, nor looked to right or 
left. 

Jimmy joined them at the corner. 

“Look back and see if she’s watching,” 

he said. “If I look she might motion at 
me.” 
Billy Caldwell dispatched a glance over 
his shoulder. ‘Your dad is away down 
the street,” he announced, ‘“‘but she’s 
come out to the gate and she’s looking this 
way. Let’s run.” 
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“Jiminy crickets! 
we know she sees us. 
next corner—”’ 

“James! Oh, J-a-m-e-s!” 

The call from behind brought three 
small hearts leaping up into three small 
throats. Jimmy Meldon became annoyed 
by chills at his back—along the spine. 
But the three marched on bravely, steadily, 
shoulder to shoulder, overcoming an in- 
tense desire to run. 

“Did she see you look back?” 

“No. I don’t think so.” 

“Well, don’t look back any more. Let 
her yell. I’m not going to rake no lawn. 
Now I guess we’re far enough away—let’s 
run. 


No! Don’t let on 
When we get to the 


* * * 

Keen with the spirit of adventure, every 
nerve awake to the pure joy of living, one 
bareheaded, the others with unbrushed 
thatches covered by wide-brimmed, rough 
woven straw hats, the three small com- 
rades paid slight heed to trifling adven- 
tures which befell them along the way to 
the Burley ripples. They walked along 
a country road and saw a dog-fight; 


climbed over a fence, and Shorty Edwards 


tore his pants; waded a brook and found 
a nest of bumble bees and gave battle; 
went through a grove of trees and killed 
a snake (garter snake), and crossed a 
meadow and got chased by a black bull 
with a white star on his forehead. Then, 
climbing over a fence, they sighted a 
shabby tramp lying under a tree, shouted 
“hobo” at him several times to see what 
he would do about it. Apparently he was 
too lazy to resent the insult and was bent 
on getting as much enjoyment as possible 
out of his cozy nook with the least possible 
effort. 

Seeing a gleam of water ahead, Jimmy 
Meldon shouted “First in!’’ and broke into 
a run, at the same moment unconsciously 
reaching for his absent hat and loosening 
his suspenders. Billy Caldwell started 
even with Jimmy, but was left at a disad- 
vantage a moment later when his blue 
overalls tangled at his ankles and threw 
him sprawling in the grass. Shorty Ed- 
wards struck the water first, but was ruled 
out because he had forgotten to remove 
his hat. Jimmy Meldon was really “first 
in.” 
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Almost without warning the atmosp!.c 
became charged with omens of trage ly 
Jimmy Meldon, the smallest of the 1: 
struggled frantically in water beyond 
depth. Shorty Edwards, of the stufi 
heroes, swam about him, making desper 
ineffectual efforts at rescue. Billy Caldy 
pushed a board in the direction of the 1 
lads in the water, giving release meanwhil 
to shrill, incoherent cries of fright. 

Jimmy went down, up, down, up, fig 
ing hard for life. Shorty circled, splashin; 
and pawing at him. Once the drownin; 
boy seized Shorty viciously and the two 
sank together. As they reappeared, Billy 
Caldwell, having read smatteringly of 
things in books, shrieked, “Hit him, 
Shorty, hit him!” But Shorty, exhauste: 
was forced to break away and make fo: 
shallow water, mouth open, gasping; and 
Jimmy Meldon’s black hair flickered 
moment at the green surface and was gon 
and where it had been the ripples ceased. 

‘“‘Where?”’ cried a man’s voice sharply 
from the bank. It was the tramp. 

“‘There!”’ shrieked Billy Caldwell, point 
ing. 

The man plunged in. He swam swiftly 
withexpert strokes—‘‘There! Right there!”’ 

The man whom the thoughtless lads 
had called “hobo,”’ heaved himself upward, 
doubled, and dived. Shorty Edwards, 
reaching shore, fell headlong in the mud, 
breathing convulsively, too weary to look 
back or to care. 

The man came to the surface. Billy 
Caldwell stilled his screams and gazed 
at the surface of the pool, horribly fas 
cinated. The man drew a long breath 
and disappeared. After a moment he was 
up again, unsuccessful. Billy Caldwell 
began shivering with nervous chill and 
beat his little hands together in his agony. 

“Right there!’”’ he cried again. ‘Right 
where you’re at! Oh, Mister, please get 
him!” 

The man dived down. Again he was 
up, his face and hair bobbing about the 
surface, now above, now beneath. 

“The board!” he cried, chokingly. 

Little Shorty Edwards, of the stuff of 
heroes, slid quietly into the water and 
swam out toward them, wearily, feebly. 
Billy Caldwell pushed the board out as 
far as he could. 
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They lifted Jimmy Meldon from the 
water and laid his unconscious, naked body 
on the grass. The boys hovered about 

ertainly, but the man, seeming to know 
xactly what should be done, knelt across 

boy’s hips and worked a long time at 

cold, still‘ form—worked and worked, 

bing, patting, squeezing, slapping, never 

ng up until, at last, Jimmy Meldon 

ithed. The sun shone brightly again, 
flowers bloomed, birds sang joyfully all 
about, two small boys heaved long sighs 
of relief and all was well with the world. 

It was fortunate that the tramp lay 

nder the tree near the swimming hole 

t morning. He was not a bad tramp 
at all, they found, and they were sorry 
they had called him “hobo.” They told 
him so. He made for Jimmy Meldon, weak 
but quite cheerful, a crackajack willow 
whistle. He scolded the three of them 
severely for going swimming without larger 
boys in company. Then he told them to 
run along home so that he might dry his 
clothes. 

[he homeward journey was tiresome 
and without adventure. They stole and 
ite two watermelons, saw a red squirrel, 


sicked a dog at a cat, made fun of a sissy 
boy and dared him to fight (no luck), and 
rived at their respective dinner tables 
t a moment so exactly coincident with the 
ound of their respective dinner bells that 
their respective mothers declared them 


For obvious 
made of the 


mind-readers of the first class. 
reasons, no mention was 
wimming hole accident. 
* * * 
As school vacation wanes, its moments 
become immeasurably precious. On Fri- 
day morning of the very last week of those 
haleyon days a circus, a real boys’ circus, 
was being enacted in Jimmy Meldon’s 
back yard. On the same morning earlier, 
the district attorney had forgotten to leave 
with Mrs. Meldon a small but much- 
needed sum of money. Therefore Jimmy 
Meldon was ordered to cease certain dare- 
devil acrobatics on the flying trapeze, to 
hasten forthwith to his father’s office, there 
to procure ten dollars, to not lose it (seven 
or eight times) and to return home, also 
forthwith. 
It was a cruel thing to do. The boys 
were dependent on Jimmy for an expert 
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part in a brother act—the other brother 
being Shorty Edwards—to feature the 
grand finale of the circus bill. It was 
doubly cruel to tear him ruthlessly away 
at such a time—almost the very last day 
of vacation. 

With smarting eyes and hot heart he 
heard his mother’s instructions, memorized 
a small part of them, and walked sullenly 
down the street. All the joy had departed 
from the day. To think that he must go 
and fiddle away a whole hour—well, the 
circus was spoiled, that was all. 

“Where is my papa?” he demanded 
petulantly of Mr. Hefron, who worked at 
the office. 

“He is in court,” replied Mr. Hefron. 
“What can I do for you, Jimmy?” 

Doggone it! Just as he had expected. 
It was always the way. Why couldn’t 
his papa stay at the office where he be- 
longed, instead of trapsing all over town all 
the time? 

Had Jimmy memorized all that his 
mother had said to him he would have 
politely requested a loan of ten dollars 
from Mr. Hefron, received it and returned 
home. But his state of mind had been 
such that he remembered vaguely and 
only that he was to procure ten dollars 
from his father and, being old enough to 
know that family financial secrets should 
not be promiscuously spread about, he 
conveyed to Mr. Hefron merely the infor- 
mation that he must see his papa at once 
about a matter of the gravest import. 

“Ts it very important, Jimmy? Can’t 
you tell me what you want—or can’t you 
wait? Your dad is a busy man this 
morning.” 

“You just bet it’s important, Mr. Hef- 
ron. I got to get back home right away. 
‘Moms’ is in an awful hurry, and we’re 
having a circus in our back yard.” 

Mr. Hefron, being a male of the species, 
grinned as he reached for his hat. ‘All 
right,” he said, “‘I’ll take you to the court 
house and we'll see if your dad can find 
a minute to spare.” 

The court room was crowded to over- 
flowing. Mr. Hefron looked in, then 
spoke to a tipstaff. ‘This is the district 
attorney’s boy,” he said. “Take him in 
and get a seat for him. When you find 
an opportunity, tell Mr. Meldon that the 
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boy wants to speak with him—something 
important. Now, Jimmy, be a good boy. 
Sit still and don’t fidget. Your dad will 
come to you as soon as he can.” 

Jimmy Meldon sat very quiet in the 
court room. Something of tremendous 
importance, something very grave and 
stern was being enacted there before him. 
Although his little mind did not at all 
understand, he sensed its seriousness from 
the expressions on the faces about him. 

He saw his father with a number of other 
men behind a railing. His father’s face 
was particularly grave, quite as much 
so as it had been during certain well- 
remembered and painful periods at home. 
It seemed to Jimmy that even during those 
well-remembered and painful periods his 
father’s eyes had not been quite so cold, 
so hard, so merciless. 

By and by his father stood up and began 
making a speech. The boy noticed that 
all those about him leaned forward and 
were quite still, listening intently. His 
father’s voice rose louder and louder, and 
he became angry. He waved his arms. 
He said something about a murder, and, 


as he did so, took two long steps forward 
and shook his finger at a man seated beside 
a table. 

Now Jimmy Meldon knew about a 
murder just as he knew about heaven, and 


war, and hell. He knew that a murder 
was a horrible thing, but he could not 
understand what his father’s words meant. 
Two things puzzled him. One was that 
his father could stand up before a large 
number of strange persons and scold in 
such an awful tone; the other was that 
when his father had stepped forward, he 
had shaken his finger at the tramp, the 
old tramp who had saved Jimmy’s life 
and presented him with such a dandy willow 
whistle. 

It was the same old tramp, beyond a 
doubt—the same red-nosed, shabby vag- 
rant who had lifted him from the water, 
given him the willow whistle and told him 
not to go swimming without larger boys. 

Well, he didn’t know what they were 
doing. His father’s speech grew tiresome. 
He wished his father would sit down. No- 
body seemed to like the speech anyway— 
nobody laughed or clapped his hands—all 
sat silent, tense, as if his father’s shouting 
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were meant for them. Jimmy wished 
could go home and get something to « 
and help Shorty with the brother a 
His father kept on talking about the m 
der, and his father wouldn’t murder any- 
body, he knew that very well. So why not 
sit down and be quiet like the other peop'e 
until it was time to go home? 

At last his father did sit down. H 
hoped that it was time to go home, but 
seemingly this thing was never to end, for 
now the old tramp rose to his feet an: 
began making a speech. 

The tramp’s speech was much better 
than his father’s speech. The tramp did 
not yell, nor wave his arms, nor act craz\ 
and mad—just stood there and talked to 
everybody in a funny, tired kind of voic« 
as if he didn’t feel very well, or wasn’! 
happy, or something; and every now ani 
then he would stop talking for a moment 
to wipe sweat from his face with an old 
bandana handkerchief. 

But oh, gee! Wouldn’t he ever get 
done? It was worse than church. He 
wished he hadn’t come. He’d bet Shorty 
and the others had finished playing circu: 
and gone— 

Suddenly he sat erect, alert, fear in his 
heart. The tramp was talking about— 
about—Gee! 

“The boys passed by,” the tramp was 
saying, ‘“‘and shouted at me. They went 
on over to the edge of a creek. Then | 
paid no more attention to them until a 
few minutes later, when I heard one of 
them scream and I ran toward them to 
find out what was the matter. One of 
the boys was drowning. He was under the 
water. The others were too small to help 
him. I jumped into the creek and swam 
out to where he had disappeared. I dived 
down and got him out of the weeds and 
mud. I carried him ashore and worked 
with him a long time (I used to take first- 
aid lessons) before he revived. After he 
came to himself and rested a while, I 
gave him a willow whistle.” 

Jimmy Meldon’s right hand closed con- 
vulsively about something in his pocket. 

“And I told the lads not to swim there 
any more unless they brought some larger 
boys with them,” continued the tramp. 
“They went away. Then I hung my 
clothes on some bushes to dry—you say 
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washed blood from them. I didn’t, nor 
lidn’t never murder anybody in my life! 
t the very time you say I was taking a 
fe, | was bringing back a life—” his voice 
roke and he stood leaning dejectedly 
zainst the table, sobbing, unable to go 
1. 
Jimmy Meldon’s eyes were wide and 
right with amazement. So this was what 
il the speechmaking was about. Still, 

e could not understand why the tramp 
vas crying. What did they all want to 
ick on the old tramp for? Maybe his 
father had found out about the swimming 
ind was making the old tramp tell, but— 

“If I could only make you believe me!”’ 
ried the tramp. “I know it looks against 
me the way you say it, but it ain’t true, 
it ain’t, it ain’t!”’ His voice rose to a wail. 
“Even my own lawyer don’t believe me. 
He pretends he does, but I know he don’t. 
What chance have I got? I don’t know 
them boys—if some of you would only ask 
some boys, maybe we could find the right 
ones—”’ 

Jimmy Meldon’s heart beat very fast. 
His little fists were tight closed and the 
Cold chills climbed 
his back. The tramp was crying awful 
hard. Why were they picking on the 
tramp? Was it about the swimming, or the 
whistle, or the murder? He couldn’t 
understand. 

He mudged a man at his side. ‘What is 
the matter with that old tramp?” he asked. 

The man looked down at him solemnly. 

“That is a bad, bad tramp,” he said. 
“They are going to hang him.” Then, 
being a male of the species, he added, 
“You must never be a bad tramp when 
you grow up.” 

Someone else was making a speech, but 
Jimmy Meldon was no longer interested 
in speeches. He leaned his body out into 
the aisle and stared at the back of the tramp 
who now sat at the table, his head on his 
arms, sobbing. He stared at his father’s 
set face and at other tense, cold faces all 
about him. He wasn’t hungry any more. 
He didn’t care any more about the circus. 
He just wanted to understand, and he 
couldn’t. They were going to hang the 
tramp. Why were they going to do that? 
It wasn’t right! Hanging must be pretty 
bad to make the old tramp cry like that! 
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The boy’s anxious eyes, roving here and 
there, fixed on the face of Mr. Metcalfe. 
Mr. Metcalfe was the judge, but Jimmy 
wasn’t interested in that part of it. What 
concerned him just now was that, of all 
the cold stern faces in the room, Mr. Met- 
calfe’s-was the only one that could not 
make him in the least afraid. He would 
no more venture to his father, the district 
attorney, when that gentleman looked as 
he did now than he would jump off the 
barn. But Mr. Metcalfe was different. 
Mr. Metcalfe was never mad about any- 
thing—always joking and telling funny 
stories. 

So that was the best thing to do, Jimmy 
guessed. He would just slip around 
through that other door over there near 
Mr. Metcalf’s desk and ask Mr. Metcalfe 
to make everybody let the old tramp alone. 
He would give Mr. Metcalfe the willow 
whistle—maybe that was what they 
wanted. 

* * + 

He left his seat. He made his way to 
the rear of the room, edged between closely 
packed bodies along the wall and slipped 
out through a doorway. He ran along 
a hall until he reached the other door, the 
one near Mr. Metcalfe’s desk. 

Walking bravely in, he heard a sharp 
whisper at his side, ‘Take off your hat. 
What do you want?” 

“IT want to see Mr. Metcalfe,” 
Jimmy. 

“You can’t—he’s busy.” 

“T got to see him. I got to give him 
something.” 

*‘Aren’t you Mr. Meldon’s boy?” 

“Tio. 

“Did your daddy send you?” 

“T got to see Mr. Metcalfe right away,” 
insisted Jimmy, stubbornly. 

The man hesitated. ‘Well, maybe it’s 
all right. If it isn’t I’ll get Hail Columbia, 
sure. Come on.” 

The boy, ushered through a railing gate- 
way, ascended several steps. He dared 
not look at his father. With eyes fixed 
on Mr. Metcalfe, he advanced along the 
carpeted rostrum and paused beside the 
judge’s desk. 

“Mr. Metcalfe,’”’ he whispered. 

Mr. Metcalfe was speaking at 
moment and did not hear. 
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812 THE THINGS THAT YOU HAVE TO DO 











“Mr. Metcalfe!” called Jimmy, plucking courteously, ‘““Thank you, Jimmy. Th 
at the judge’s sleeve. you very much. Now you just stay r 

The judge stopped speaking to look here with me for a few moments. I went 
down, and into his eyes came an expression this whistle, for I think—in fact I 
of mingled annoyance and (let us be hon- almost sure—that we can trade this whi 
est) mirth. He beckoned to a bailiff. for some of those football uniforms we 

“Mr. Metcalfe,” said Jimmy, “here is down town the other evening. And nobo 
the willow whistle’’—he placed it in the will bother your friend any more. 
judge’s hand—‘the did pull me out of the attend to that.” 
water, Mr. Metcalfe, and everybody ought Then Mr. Metcalfe called out, ‘7 
not to pick on him about it—”’ prisoner will stand up!” 

The judge’s gaze silenced him. The The tramp raised his bowed head fro 
judge fingered the willow whistle and the table. The strained, bloodshot ey 
stared down into the boy’s eyes with such _ rested on the judge—on the boy 
a peculiar expression that Jimmy stood Jimmy Meldon, terror stricken, clutch: 
trembling, fearful that he had done a_ the judge’s nearest knee and clung ther 
bold, naughty thing, and that Mr. Met-_ tightly for protection. The tramp lurche 
calfe was angry with him. up. 

But Mr. Metcalfe wasn’t angry at all— “The boy!” he shouted hoarsely, reac} 
only joking—for he leaned down suddenly ing out his arms. ‘Oh, my God, it is th 
and patted the boy’s hand, and whispered boy!”’ 
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THE THINGS THAT YOU HAVE TO DO 


OU fain would sing with the fire divine, 
You fain would draw or paint, 
You fain would stand with the ones that shine— 
Poet or sage or saint; 
But it isn’t the things you want to do 
That counts in the world of work, 
It’s the stubborn tasks that you must see through, 
It’s whether you lift or shirk! 


You fain would strut on the lime-lit stage 
You fain would have a part 

And show to the world with joy or rage 
The greatness of your art— 

It isn’t the part that you’d like to have 
As life goes up or down, 

It’s whether you play the man or knave 

That wins you smile or frown! 


You fain would go where the red gods call, 
You fain would be away 

Hearing the surf or the waterfall 
Forever and a day— 

But it isn’t the place your fancies go 
That matters in the race; 

It’s whether or not you hoe your row, 
That’s glory or disgrace! 


—Edward Wilbur Mason. 
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Events of 


Fourscore Years 


by Mitchell Mannering 


N the light of his fourscore and six 
years, former Senator Isaac Stephen- 
son of Wisconsin has written a book 
entitled ‘‘Recollections of a Long Life, 
1829-1915,” that is a notable personal 
history. The story is written just as he 
would have told it in person, a simple nar- 
ration of the experiences of three-quarters 
of a century—not even suggesting the role 
historian or commentator. The book 
flects the life of the author; it reveals 
it keen insight and analytic sense that 
nabled him to foresee opportunities, and 
he uses of a wonderful memory which 
ever forgot a detail. 

Born in New Brunswick, he led the tide 
of migration of the lumbermen from the 
Maine and New Brunswick forests to 
Wisconsin. His great-grandfather came 
from Scotland to Ireland and was the owner 
f a flax mill in Donegal County. His 
father came to the United States in 1809. 
The incidents of Mr. Stephenson’s early 
life along the St. John River, which marks 
the boundary between the United States 
ind New Brunswick, is a bit of history 
that cannot be found in historical records. 
It was there that the early lessons of thrift 
nd frugality were taught at the beginning 

his career. He came to the West in 
1845 with Mr. Jefferson Sinclair, the 
Napoleon of the Maine lumber industry, 
who had decided to cast his fortunes in 
the new territory of Wisconsin. The 
lescription of a journey from Bangor to 
Boston is a fascinating picture of travel 
in pioneer days. 


The party en route to the West remained 
in Boston twenty-four hours. It was then 
that young Stephenson wandered down 
to the wharves to see a Captain Eustis 
whom he had met on the trip from Maine, 
and who was on his way to take charge of 
a new ship. Those were the days of the 
alluring and adventuresome life of the sea. 
Young Stephenson had absolutely decided 
to go to sea and desert the party bound 
for the West. This incident was the 
turning point in his career, detailed con- 
cisely, but with graphic philosophy. He 
could not find Captain Eustis, and upon 
learning that the boat had sailed, went 
back to the hotel with dreams of sea adven- 
tures “‘gang agley.”” The journey to the 
West was resumed, and the Senator always 
felt that some benign fate had rescued him 
when his decision to go to sea was over- 
ruled, which only emphasizes the fact that 
important life crises are seldom recognized 
as such at the time they are passed. 

From Boston to Albany the trip was 
made over the Boston & Albany railroad, 
and as the author describes the passenger 
coaches of those days, they were evidently 
not even as comfortable as the freight 
cars on the railroads of today. The canal 
boat was taken from Albany to Buffalo, 
and the description of the “express passen- 
ger” boats, towed by horses at a trotting 
pace, recalls the old prints of the forties. 
A journey that is now made in five hours 
consumed five days, indicating the improve- 
ment of transportation which has been 
spanned in the life of one man. The 
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passengers on the boat were crowded 
together into narrow quarters, with no 
privacy day or night, while the horses 
trotted on and on towards the Great Lakes. 
When Mr. Sinclair threatened to leave 
the canal boat with his party and finish 
the journey on the railroad if more comfort 
was not provided, the captain gave up his 
quarters, which indicates that in the early 
days there was a real rivalry and compe- 
tition between the canal boats and the 
railroads. 

The journey from Buffalo to Milwaukee 
was made on the Great Lakes. In those 
days it was felt that Milwaukee would far 
excel Chicago in size and consequence, a 
fact that shows how development seems 
to defy the forecast and prophecy of men. 

* x * 

Young Stephenson had a knowledge of 
lumbering, and this naturally led him from 
farming to explore the wilds of the north. 
In the woods along the Menominee River, 
he located pine lands, and the last of the 
pine forests remaining on the river is being 
cut today. The sites of the great primeval 
forests of sixty years ago are now covered 
with farms. 

Naturally an 
around the 


intense interest centers 
political career of Senator 
Stephenson, whose political fortunes and 
misfortunes make indeed an admirable 
tale. He describes hearing his first political 
speech while suffering ague and fever, and 
he confesses that the principles expounded 
at that time must have been lost on him. 
The first service he rendered the Repub- 
lican party was to “peddle” tickets for 
Fremont and Dayton at the city hall in 
Chicago in 1856. He served in almost 
every official capacity in his home town, 
and among his early friends and associates 
was the late Edward P. Decker, who hailed 
from the good state of Maine and became 
one of the early pioneers of the Northland. 

As justice of the peace, Mr. Stephenson 
decided many important cases, and his 
neighbors declared that what he may 
have lacked in legal education, he made up 
in common sense. His tribute to the late 
William B. Ogden, the first mayor of Chi- 
cago, with whom he was closely associated 
in business and personal affairs, is an inter- 
esting document. He was one of the 
pioneers who built the first line of the 
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present C. & N. W. Railway system ‘o 
Galena, Illinois. He relates an incid 
about Hon. Samuel J. Tilden at that ti: 
Ogden’s attorney, who came west to h 
save the property during the days of t 
panic. The relations and expressions 
Mr. Ogden and Mr. Tilden as war Den 
crats give an illuminating glimpse of Ci 
War history that has been overlooked 
formal chronicles. 

There is a graphic description of 1 
Peshtigo forest fire, which obliterat: 
every form of life in its wake, and serve: 
as the baptism of flame through whic} 
every growing city must go sooner or lat« 

After serving in the legislature, to whi 
he was elected despite the prophecy ot! 
all the wiseacres to the contrary, M: 
Stephenson was chosen by ballots on whic 
his name was written. He began his legi 
lative career at Madison in tumultuot 
days. The lobbyists in the employ of th 
railroads were there watching every point 
of vantage. His ambition was to avoid a 
political career and give close attention 
to personal and business affairs. 

He gives a lusty description of an ele: 
tion during the campaign when the Blain: 
and Conklin factions divided the Repub 
lican party and foreshadowed the later 
schism. As a Congressman, Mr. Stephen 
son soon proved that he knew just how to 
give his district a service that counted 
Three times he was elected to the House 
of Representatives and was a delegate at 
all the Republican National Conventions, 
beginning at the time Garfield was nom 
inated. His description of life in. Wash 
ington is a vivid presentation of the 
political “ins and outs,” and he grimly tells 
of the time when he awakened to find 
himself left dangling as a candidate for 
United States Senator, by depending on 
political promises, and realized for the 
first time the power in devious ways of 
the machine in legislative and convention 
manipulation. 

. + * 


There is a charming chat concerning 
the late Thomas Reed, who was one of 


Senator Stephenson’s personal friends 
Interesting reading to the present genera- 
tion is his description of latter-day Wiscon 
sin politics; the reorganization of the 
“thalf breed’’ faction and his assistance in 
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HON. ISAAC 


aspirations of 
Follette. Free 


rthering the 


political 
enator Robert M. La 
from the sour satire of disappointment, he 
ist tells the story simply of how he con- 
ributed without stint to political cam- 
iigns and described how his man handed 


Ir. La Follette $2,500 in currency to 
help with his candidacy for the governor- 
\ip at various times—always the same 


YEARS 


STEPHENSON 


magic amount. He describes how the 
young man was overcome at the prospect, 
and with tears running down his cheeks, 
thanked his benefactor, insisting that this 
aid would make him Governor of 
Wisconsin. 

At another time he gave $2,500 to defray 
expenses of a campaign after a notable 
meeting in which he describes the quiet 
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conference with Senator La Follette at the 
Sherman House, Chicago, to avoid the 
publicity of a meeting in Madison. The 
famous yachting party, where he was 
induced to help La Follette and his friends 
to establish a newspaper that cost many 
thousands. is described. Senator Stephen- 
son was noted for his open-handed gener- 
osity, but when he became a candidate 
for the United States Senate, as he was 
urged to do by Senator La Follette, the 
ambassadors kept on coming for the 
mysterious package of papers containing 
the due and regular $2,500 subscription. 
He also records a check book reminiscence 
of having sent a thousand dollars to La 
Follette at the conclusion of one of his 
campaigns, to defray expenses. 
* * * 

In the light of recent events, the Senator 
is not so sure that he is very enthusiastic 
concerning the primary election law, which 
was the great issue then. The story of 
Senator La Follette’s entry into the Sena- 
torial campaign is told most graphically. 
One of Senator La Follette’s representa- 
tives came to see Mr. Stephenson and told 
him that La Follett@ did not think his old 
benefactor could be elected, so he decided 
to run himself. This was the first breach. 
There was a long and hard fight and dead- 
lock, which resulted in the election of Mr. 
Stephenson as Senator, achieving his pur- 
pose despite the opposition of Senator La 
Follette. 

The inside regulations of the manipula- 
tion of political patronage are frankly 
revealed, when he recites with sardonic 
humor the tributes of Senator La Follette 
to him during the days when he was con- 
tributing to the campaigns. In 1908 he 
was asked to contribute a quarter of a 
million dollars to help bring about Senator 
La Follette’s nomination to the Presi- 
dency, and he was at that time elected 
one of the delegates-at-large. He was 
asked to guarantee another $2,700 for 
hotel rooms, but as in his business affairs 
for more than forty years he had endorsed 
but one note, for that reason he did not 
care to make an extension, but agreed 
to pay $1,000. 

An account of the Convention nomin- 
ating Mr. Taft at the suggestion of retiring 
President Roosevelt, is another stirring 
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chapter of recent political history. ‘The 
climax was reached when Mr. Stephen: on 
made his test of the primaries and org:n- 
ized on an extensive scale to win the « 
tion of United States Senator in Wisconsin 
by direct vote of the people. The post: e 
expense alone was $12,000, but it was s 
cessful, and he proved a happy and m 
lively general despite his years. He won 
by a plurality of ten thousand. This was 
only the beginning, for there was a strugy |e 
against the issuance of his commissio 
and an investigation began as to the 
$107,000 which he had paid out with every 
item of expense accounted for, a costly and 
disagreeable campaign conducted against 
those whom he had helped in the early 
days. 

The vindication in the State Legislature 
was not sufficient, and his opponents car 
ried it to the United States Senate, wher 
the whole story was gone over for thi 
second time. The conclusion of the grim 
old warrior after winning all his battles w: 
that it was a bitter experience, but perhay 
the greatest loss he had suffered was tl 
shock which his faith in human kind had 
received. 

After dealing with all sorts of men and 
sharing hardships of the winter camp, h: 
came to the conclusion that politics caus 
some men to lose their memories. He had 
contributed to the campaigns of Senator 
La Follette, directly and indirectly, approx 
imately $500,000, for he was assured at 
one time that without him the history of 
the achievements in reform and progressiv: 
legislation would have been a blank page 
He draws the curtain after retiring fron 
the Senate, quite willing to leave th« 
struggles to younger men who might aspir 
to political fame. 

* 


a+ 


* * 


There is a frankness and candor in th« 
book that makes it an invaluable historical 
record. The author concludes with th: 
statement that he had prepared the book 
in the perspective of three-quarters of a 
century of active life, which he felt should 
enable one to judge with clear vision. 

Senator Stephenson has retired to hi: 
old home, the scenes of his early struggle 
and triumphs, at Marinette, Wisconsin, 
with the memory of his active days a: 
keen as ever. 
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Furrow versus | renches 
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John B. 


HEN I looked upon the 

wonderful statue of George 

Washington in the State 

House at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, I was impressed with the fact that 
this is the only statue in the world show- 
ing the “sword and the plowshare.” It 
represents Washington, cane in hand, 
walking over the plowed ground of his 
plantation, while at the side is a sword 
converted into a plowshare. The plow 
today is much the same in principle as 
that used two thousand years ago, and it 
may interest history students to know 
that George Washington was interested 
in the invention of the plowshares now 
used, and held stock in the factory near 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, where they are 
still made. This would suggest that the 
Father of his Country, even after the 
victories that had resulted in independence, 
realized that the policy of the United 
States should ever lean toward the ideal 
represented in the symbolical metamor- 
phosis of sword into plowshare. 

Like a modern Cincinnatus, Mr. Henry 
Ford returned from his trip to Europe to 
lis plow—even though it be the very latest 
version of the old-time farm implement— 
but he stands ready at any time to respond 
to the call of peace. He has dared to at- 
tempt what others said was “impossible,” 
nd has more effectively impressed Europe 
with the earnestness and sincerity of the 
peace sentiment in the United States, than 
has been accomplished by an exchange of 
official notes. 


Gorgan 


When I saw two Ford tractor engines 
pull and draw against each other in a 
tug-of-war on a plowed field, it presented 
a strenuous test of these new labor-savers, 
whose final exploitation promises to revo- 
lutionize farm life. Years ago, in looking 
over the broad acres at Dearborn, near 
Detroit, where Henry Ford was born, I 
little realized that I was beholding the 
experiment ground of the great project 
which was to make of plowing a pleasure 
jaunt. The supreme ambition of Henry 
Ford is to banish idleness, and give work 
to everyone, for, as he says: ‘‘Work and 
good wages induce peace and contentment.”’ 
He cannot reconcile progress with war. 

The purpose is to attack with the 
tractor engine the problem of the high cost 
of living, and by cutting the expenses of 
soil tillage, and making farming less 
arduous as well as profitable, to attract 
the young men to the farm. The details 
of the plan to erect a new plant to employ 
twenty thousand men have already been 
decided upon. 

Thirty-four years ago, Henry Ford 
drove a steam engine with a plow attached, 
across a field and left behind him a ragged 
furrow. Then began his dream of the 
future. His career developed somewhat 
differently, however, from what he had 
originally planned, for his first energies 
were concentrated upon making cars for 
pleasure, but he has never felt satisfied 
with this achievement. His real vision 
was an invention that would lighten the 
labors of the man on the farm. 
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As Henry Ford, now prematurely gray, 
but still a young man in the prime of his 
purpose, visited Wagner’s little hotel, in 
the village where he was born, he announced 
to his old neighbors, who had gathered 
to greet their famous-fellow citizen, as 
modestly as though telling of a new barn 
he was to build, that he had worked out 
his idea of a farm tractor; that now it 
was ready and would be made on the very 
soil he plowed as a boy. He insisted 
that its purpose, through improved farm 
equipment, was to produce food in more 
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tical inventions that will be of use to the 
largest possible number of people. The 
tractor is so simple that a boy can 
to operate it in a very short time. 

A shaft of steel weighing eighty 
sand pounds was hauled by one o 
Ford tractor engines from Toled 
Detroit as a test. In a few years 
Ford expects to turn out million 
engines a year to supply farm tractor 
motor cars. It is anticipated that the n 
plant will be in practical operatior 
another year. This vast achievemet 


THE FORD TRACTOR 


The newest machine to expedite the work of the farmer and make farm life more attractive 


abundance for the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation, and felt that when all the American 
people were busy working, there would be 
less thought or likelihood of war, or pre- 
paring great armament. He considered 
his intention to give every man an oppor- 
tunity to work the acme of his service to 
humanity. 

Henry Ford’s steam tractor engine was 
first used in hauling lumber. This experi- 
ment was When the motor 
for the Ford car was developed, the solu- 
tion for the tractor was discovered. Tests 
have been made with care and patience, 
and Mr. Ford now spends considerable 
time working with his tractor on the 
farm where it has been in use. One ma- 
chine easily does the work of five horses, 
and will be made to sell for $300, about 
the value of Mr. Ford 


successful. 


a good horse. 


drives his inventive genius toward prac- 


only the overture of gigantic operations 
which Henry Ford has mapped out for 
himself as a life work. 

There are prophets who insist that 
Detroit will yet rival Pittsburg as an iron 
manufacturing center located as it is, con- 
venient to the factories making the large 
majority of automobiles manufactured 
every year in the United States. 

As the old plow needed the guiding 
hand of the plowman to avoid rocks and 
roots, a new idea for a plow is being 
experimented with. The tractor drags 
the drive wheels and the disc and seeder 
sail along at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour, going up and down hills ‘‘on high” — 
making play of work and work of play. 
When the sowing and cultivating work is 
over and the reaping time arrives, when 
the fields “are white with the harvest” 
the reaper comes driving along behind 
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the tractor and the golden fields are 
quickly gleaned, at the minimum of time, 
labor and expense. 

The same tractor can also be used to 
dispatch the products to market. The 
wheels used in the field are removed and 
replaced with others equipped with rubber 
tires —as one puts on his Sunday shoes— 
and off whizzes a real motor tractor to 
town with a load of grain. In the winter 
time the tractor will not “‘eat its head off,” 
like the horses, consuming all the oats 
raised on the farm, but will be all ready 
for work in the springtime, with the hay 
and grain saved, serving as a surplus in 
the savings of the farm. 

Is this not a practical vision of the 
future? Henry Ford has not forgotten 
that he was first a farmer, and he knows 
what it means to conserve the energy and 
to increase the effic’ency of the farmer, 
thus adding to the wealth and happiness 
of the world. 

When I saw Henry Ford and his friend, 
Dean Marquis, in the field with the 
tractor engine, it was an indication of the 
great revolution that is already under way 
to adjust the food necessities of hundreds 
of millions by supplementing the yield 
through more extensive, as well as more 
intensive farming, making every acre do 
its utmost toward feeding the multitude, 
serving to encourage more young men to 
take up farming seriously and scientifically. 
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The tractor is one more practical ideal 
of Henry Ford, giving promise of the same 
broad helpfulness to the people that has 
been achieved in building up the Ford 
car as a national institution. What a 
contrast is presented in the achievements 
of his genius in the field of practical devel- 
opment, along lines of peaceful pursuits, 
and the genius directing many bloody and 
destructive campaigns that are absorbing 
the very flower of the young blood of 
Europe in a death struggle that stains 
the pages of history deeper and deeper. 
as the conflict continues. 

The answer of Henry Ford to those 
critics and inventors absorbed in provid- 
ing armament for destroying human life is 
presented in his tractor, that will para- 
phrase the old saying of “bending the 
sword into a plowshare and turning the 
trenches into furrows.’’ This would trans- 
form the machine guns into implements 
useful to humanity, and convert the dead- 
ly gases in the trenches into a power for 
feeding instead of destroying the multi- 
tudes and giving to all the people a share 
in the products of the plow. 

Swords and armament will be placed in 
museums and guns be put with the old 
cannon in the court house square as relics 
of a civilization of military conquest 
which passed with the ghastly war tragedy 
that blazed upon the world in the hot 
summer days of 1914. 


PROGRESS 


The first party of painted savages who raised a few huts upon the Thames 
did not dream of the London they were creating, or know that in lighting the 


fire on their hearth they were kindling one of the great foci of Time. 


pcos Se 


the grand agencies which the progress of mankind evolves are formed in the 
same unconscious way. They are the aggregate result of countless single wills, 
each of which, thinking merely of its own end, and perhaps fully gaining it, is 
at the same time enlisted by Providence in the secret service of the world. 


—James Martineau. 
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Ella Flagg Young 


a 
Alice Carter Butler 


E shall some day erect a 


monument to that wonderful 
woman which will be to her 
honor and to our shame.” 

"hese words of Wiley Wright Mills were 
addressed to a Chicago gathering shortly 
before Mrs. Young resigned the superin- 
tendency of Chicago schools. They had 
to do with the disgraceful harassments 
of that time. The sentiment expresses 
the admiration and the resentment of 
hundreds of loyal friends. It indicates, 
too, the almost undeviating experience of 
greatness. 

This recognition is not intended to dwell 
on the ingratitude and indignities which 
clouded the last years of Mrs. Young’s 
incomparable service to Chicago. Rather 
would it be an obscuration of that period 
which might throw into happy relief her 
purposeful life. But though we acknowl- 
edge the high place she has won against 
inconceivable odds; while we appreciate 
with limited understanding her tremendous 
achievements; still will it be left for the 
future to place her unexampled worth. 
We are too intimately her debtor to wholly 
value our obligation. _ 

When Mrs. Young first entered the life 
of the Chicago common schools she ener- 
gized a system of procedure so superior 
to old tenets that teachers and pupils 
alike revived under its stimulus. Intelli- 
gent understanding of this early problem 
needs an acquaintance with the inhibitory 
methods of that day. Only the highest 
courage and power could have resulted 


successfully against a finding so antithetical 
to all laws of psychology. 

Nor was there any hint of pedagogic 
experiment in Mrs. Young’s working out 
of changes. The surety of motive which 
accompanied her efforts wrought unfail- 
ingly. Progress answered naturally to this 
unusual woman’s highly-trained normality. 
Her universal mind operated to the delight 
of her equals and the understanding 
counsel of the humble. Many a soul was 
galvanized into consciousness by contact 
with her cosmic vitality. 

No man may contribute to life without 
he possess a widely comprehensive view. 
To every side of her work Mrs. Young has 
brought a searching attention to physical 
detail; a mental vision inclusive of the 
smallest - possibility of development; a 
clarity of spiritual insight wholly unpreju- 
diced. Religion and nationality were alike 
strange to her intellectual estimates. Her 
discriminations knew no following. She 
recognized excellence only as such, in utter 
disregard of any and all affiliations. 

There is an immense simplicity about 
this splendid woman which dispels artifice 
and unifies conception and labor. The 
inner man responds to the privilege of 
association with her, and only the pigmy- 
minded refuse her ideals. The unshaken 
forces of her aspiring nature impregnate 
her every project. One feels that here is a 
gravity as fixed as the stars—that just to 
have glimpsed her vision communicates 
new life to the spirit. 

In Mrs. Young’s unswerving activity we 
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THE LOVE-SONG OF THE TREE 


are minded of H. G. Wells’ alternative 
against the futile life: ““‘We have to clench 
ourselves upon a chosen end.” Surely no 
soul has ever so clenched itself upon a 
chosen end as has this significant character. 
Inspiration, for her, has seemed to lie in 
obstacles; compensation, in the struggle; 
and peace, in her iron stand against com- 
promise. Nor in her successes has there 
ever been that hugging of individual power 
which marks the little mind. Elevation 
but points a bigger vision to transmit. 
The world is forever unprepared for its 
greatest souls. Upon this fact lies Nature’s 
frugality of her giants and the deplorable 
lack of justice to her leaders. It may, 
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perhaps, be hoped that the zealous enthu- 
siasm of a comparative few does wrest 
the unappreciative average a notch out 
of its lethargy. 

However exalted might be Mrs. Young’s 
station, her capacity will always retain its 
serene margin. If she may not draw the 
position to her limits, she yet has never 
contracted to her environs. It is this 
strongly distinctive quality so impossible 
of displacement—the “centrality” of which 
Emerson writes—which ordains her peerage 
among educators. Ella Flagg Young came 
to life bearing a standard; the herald of a 
glorious vision of which she is herself the 
living, convincing symbol. 


THE LOVE-SONG OF THE TREE 


(ADDRESSED TO MARY PICKFORD) 


O%: come, little girl, 


With the sunshiny curl, 
Lie in my shade and dream; 
Good watch will I keep 
While you smilingly sleep 
To the sound of the murmuring stream. 


The whole day long 
I will sing you a song, 
And all Nature softly will sigh 
As it bends o’er the bed 
Where thy dear curly head 
Upon its green pillow shall lie. 


The zephyrs shall kiss 
Thy lips, little miss, 
And the fairies their jewels shall bring; 
Fair diamonds to deck 
Thy snow-white neck, 
For thy tiniest finger a ring. 


And the pale silver gleams 
Of thé hidden moonbeams 
Shall play hide-and-seek in thy hair, 
Till the face of the sun 
Smiles a new day begun, 
And the dewdrops turn into air. 


—Una L. Creer. 
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ittle Pedro 


by 
Harold dePolo 


LACK CARDIGAN, the renegade, 
rode through the Campeche bush 
with a scowl on his bearded face. 
He was out of sorts this morning, 

attributing it chiefly to Little Pedro, the 
waif. The latter had visited him earlier 
in the day, asking for work. Cardigan did 
not know exactly why, but he had cursed 
him roundly and sent him away. Why 
should he give work to the boy who, be- 
cause he was homeless and it was rumored 
that his father had been an American, 
was helped along by the white men at the 
rubber and lumber camps? Why should he 
care whether white blood coursed through 
the boy’s veins? What did he owe to any 
of his own race, hang them? 

He heard hoofbeats approaching along 
the desolate jungle trail. When he saw 
who it was, he bit his lips in anger. 

“Ah, Sefior Cardigan,” called the Mexi- 
can, reining his mount to a walk. 

The white man nodded a curt salutation. 

The other, gorgeous in his gold-embroid- 
ered leather costume and silver-worked 
saddle, pulled up his horse by Cardigan’s 
side. He raised his eyebrows and twirled 
his silky mustache, his lips playing over 
his teeth in what the renegade deemed a 
sneer. “Ah, mi amigo, we have work for 
tonight—pleasant and profitable work!’ 

Cardigan squared his big shoulders 
“Well?” 

The Mexican winked his left eye. “‘Lis- 
ten, my friend. The two Americanos, 
Harrison and Marvel, are to start this 
evening on the long trip to the coast. They 


have only two of their men with th 
What is more important, they carry a f 
thousand pounds of rubber! ... Ver 
pretty—que?”’ 

Black Cardigan tossed his shaggy hea 
He spoke gruffly. ‘“‘Look here, Sardo, 
tell you that I’m through with these deal 
against my own kind.” 

Luis Sardo brought his ironic smile into 
play. ‘‘So-o-o-o-o! The Sefior Cardigan 
is becoming patriotic, eh?” 

The American doubled his fists and hi 
black eyes narrowed. Somehow, that 
smile always maddened him. But he held 
in. “Patriotism be d——d. I tell you 
it’s risky. If one of them ever found out 
I’d have every white man in the State of 
Campeche—in all Mexico—hot out for my 
blood. You know what that means—suri 
death at one time or another!’ 

The Mexican turned his lips. ‘P’st! 
This is a huge place, this Campeche. You 
are the nearest neighbor to Harrison and 
Marvel; fifteen miles at that, too! Bah 
they travel a good hundred and fifty milk 
to the coast. Hombre, who will know? 
They will—or maybe never will—be found 
dead in the bush. It is the safest way 
this death business. So sure and positive 
Think of it! A thousand pounds of rubber. 
and rubber selling at an American dollar 
the pound!”’ He clicked his tongue against 
the roof of his mouth suggestively, his eyes 
sparkling. 

Cardigan spoke doggedly. 
these white killings are risky!” 

Sardo leaned a bit closer and looked 


“T tell you 
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Cardigan straight in the eyes. Also there 
was a touch of command in the look, and 
a certain suggestiveness was in his quiet 
words when he spoke. “The Sefior Cardi- 
gan has taken part in them in the past, 
has he not? . . . Oh, no, amigo, I take the 
risk, you also must take it. It is well, eh? 
I will be at your cabin, with a handful of 
our brave boys at eight this evening.” 

It was not the fear of the “‘white killings” 
that worried Cardigan; it was, mostly, 
that Luis Sardo had lately been assuming 
a tone with him which he did not like. It 
savored too much of superiority. Never- 

ess, he could do nothing. Sardo—as 

| as his “brave boys”—knew altogether 
more than was safe of him. He would 
quite calmly have slaughtered the Mexican 
on the spot, but there was just one thing 
in the way. Those “brave boys’ would 
surely know it, and, knowing it, would 
avenge their leader if it took a dozen lives 
and as many years. These things went 
through the renegade’s brain on the instant. 

An infinitesimal sigh escaped him. Then 
he shook his head curtly. “All right, 
Sardo. Eight o’clock at my shack.” 

The Mexican’s face broke into a smile. 
“The Sefior Cardigan is sensible,” he 
purred, turning his animal and spurring 
off through the bush. 

* * * 

Black Cardigan sat at the deal table 
in his cabin, his huge fingers toying with a 
glass, occasionally stopping to pick up a 
palm fan and endeavor to make a current 
of air in the stagnant tropic night. He 
looked at his silver watch. It was just 
eighteen minutes after seven. It would 
not be long before Sardo came. Sardo! 
Hang his insolence! His jaws clicked and 
his face went raging. . . . Oh, well, he’d 
better take things as they came. Any- 
way, his share of the rubber would amount 
to five hundred dollars, and five hundred 
dollars would swell his hoard nicely. 
Yes, it wouldn’t be more than a year or 
two now when he’d have enough to get 
away from the bush—to some foreign land 
and live peaceably the rest of his life. His 
own rubber business brought him quite a 
bit, too. 

He stretched his great arms and sighed, 
the vestige of a smile coming to his lips. 
Yes, it would be good to get away. Down 
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here in this hole he was not liked. Most 
of his own kind shunned him, not simply 
for the fact that he couldn’t go back to 
“God’s country” on account of the law, 
but because hints had been passéd as to his 
actions here. He knew that if men were 
positive of it all he would not live a day. 
They were out of reach of the law, but they 
had a law of their own that was far more 
simple, far more just, far more rapid. Yes, 
especially rapid. Oh, well, in a year or 
so it would all be behind him. But—but 
d—— that insolent Sardo! How he’d like 
we 

Suddenly the sound of running footsteps 
‘came to him from the bush outside. He 
sprang to his feet, his hand instinctively 
flashing to his hip. Then, through the 
screen door stumbled little Pedro, the 
waif. His face was chalky and dripping, 
hatless and with matted hair, while his 
breath was coming in heavy gasps. 

“‘What—what the—’”’ exploded Cardigan. 

Then he noticed that the boy was clutch- 
ing his left arm with the other hand and 
that blood was flowing freely from it. 

“Well?” 

In the eyes of the slim strip of a lad 
was a frightened look. ‘“‘Sefior Cardigan, 
I— . . . Luis Sardo—I heard—he is going 
—going to attack two Americans! The 
—the Sefiors Harrison and Marvel! Their 
rubber. He—he will kill them! I—I 
heard!”’ The boy stopped, breathless, 
unable to continue. 

Cardigan felt his face grow cold, an odd 
little shiver running along his spine. Just 
how much, and how, had little Pedro 
heard? And—and what irony that he 
should come to him. 

“Well?” 

“T—I heard Luis Sardo speaking in the 
bush with several men. The words 
‘Americanos’ and ‘kill’ came to me. I 
crept close. I heard most of his plan— 
of his plan of attacking your countrymen 
and killing them for the rubber. A twig 
snapped before he finished. I tried to get 
away. Before I could he shot—you see 
my arm!” 

* * a 


The 


The renegade thought quickly. 
lad had discovered the plot of attacking 
the two whites in which he was implicated. 
His eyes became shrewd and he drilled the 
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boy through. Did little Pedro know of his 
share in it? 

He repeated his former question, his 
voice booming fiercely out as he glared 
at the boy over whom he towered, giant- 
like. “Well?” 

Little Pedro blinked and stepped back, 
his eyes going round and his face blank. 
An astonished smile came to his lips. 
“Why—why,” he blurted, “‘Sardo is going 
to kill the two Americans—the two Ameri- 
cans, Sefior Cardigan.” 

Cardigan wondered why he felt so guilty 
before this stripling of thirteen or so 
who didn’t measure up to his chest. He 
stood so for a moment, saying nothing. 

The boy became impatient. “Sefior— 
Sefior Cardigan! Two Americans are to be 
killed—two Americans! You—your horse! 
You must ride—ride and save them! Or— 
or perhaps I could go quicker. I am light, 
you know!”’ He was speaking eagerly, his 
dark face flushed, his eyes sparkling. 

Cardigan’s words came ina snarl. ‘And 
what in h—— do you care about it—huh?” 

Little Pedro’s hands fell rigidly to his 
sides, his narrow chest was thrown out, and 
he raised his head high. There was a 
proud look in his eyes and a strong look 
on his face. He spoke his words slowly, 
somberly, clearly—spoke them in a manner 
that made Cardigan, somehow, feel as 
if he were listening to some mighty being. 

“Sefior, my father was an American!” 
And he looked the American tefore him 
hard in the eyes. 

* . 

For the first time that Black Cardigan 
could remember he fe!l back cowed. No 
man had ever been able to make him feel 
so; this slim boy had sent him reeling. 
He felt a peculiar and new sensation enter 
his heart, as of someone grasping it with 
an icy hand and crushing it lifeless. Fora 
moment he could not feel it beat; then 
it pounded with such force that it seemed 
as if it would break through his chest. 
Shame—he did not know it as such—came 
to him for one of the very few times in 
his career. Here was this boy, simply 
because American blood sang in his body 
—unacknowledged blood at that—who 
had risked his life to save two men who 
were nothing to him. Only they, too, had 
all of the blood of which he had but a 
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part. It—it staggered him! He had never 
come face to face with patriotism. Coming 
so now, in this manner, it struck him with 
a force that surprised him vastly. He 
could not help it; he tried to fight it away 

but it would not go! God, the lad was 
coming to him—to him—to look for heip! 
How innocently little Pedro had taken i 

for granted that there was but one thing 
to do; how—and Cardigan doubled his fists 
to still his emotions, averting his head. 
Somehow he felt horribly afraid of meetin; 
the proud look in the lad’s eyes. God, th 
boy had come to him—to him! 

Little Pedro came forward and touched 
him on the arm. He spoke feverishly. 
“There—there is not much time, Sefior 
Cardigan!” 

The renegade sprang away from the 
boy’s fingers. “Don’t! Don’t—d 
you,” he shrieked, his voice high and 
piercing. There was even a touch of 
uncanny fear in it. 

The boy gazed at him, open-mouthed. 
“But—but Sefior,” he cried. ‘They will 
be killed! The two Americans!” 

Cardigan turned like a beast at bay. 
His black-bearded face was horrible, the 
veins in it standing out purple and like 
whipcord. His voice bellowed and he 
leaned over as if he would take the boy 
between his sinewy fingers and crush him. 
“What's it matter to you?” 

The lad did not flinch. Again he went 
straight; again his eyes looked proudly 
ahead; again he spoke those simple, grave 
words. “Senor, my father was an Ameri- 
can!” 

And again Cardigan felt shame and 
reeled back. 

Little Pedro spoke haltingly. ‘“‘Seiior, 
I—I do not understand, I—... Two 
Americans are to be killed, I— . . . You 
will not go! I—I am sorry, Sefior, I must 
run myself, I— . . . But it will be almost 
impossible to get there on time now.” 

Cardigan regained some part of his con- 
trol. What a fool he was to let a thing 
like this bother him. Didn’t it mean a 
cold five hundred to him, even if he would 
have to go into it with that sneering, 
insolent Sardo? 

“Look here, m’ son,” he said quietly, 
‘just suppose I don’t let you go?” 

Now it was the boy’s turn to fall back. 
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Wild thoughts rushed through his brain. 
This—this man was an American and he— 
he .. . It hurt him cruelly to think that 
one of the wonderful race could be such a 
brute; it... But ah, perhaps it was 
because this man before him was an enemy 
of Harrison’s or Marvel’s! Ah, yes, that 
was it! He glanced about the room 
quickly. Then, like a flash, he sprang for 
the open door. 
+” * 

But the big bulk of Cardigan pulled him 
to the floor and the boy saw a revolver 
leveled at his head. 

“Por—for the sake of God, Sefior, let 
me go! Let me go so that I may yet save 
the two Americans!” 

The renegade cursed in his beard. D 
the kid—how he got on his nerves. His 
first thought, seeing a gun pointed at his 
head, was of the two Americans. His 
own life had never come into the question. 
Cardigan put back his weapon and stood 
against the doorway. 

“You—you little brat,” he snarled, “why 
did you come to me?” 

Once more came that quiet, dignified 
voice. “Senor, you are an American! 
You were the nearest to the other two, and 
I know that your horse is swift.’”? Then, 
his eyes supplicating, he got down onto his 
knees, clasping his hands. ‘‘Please— 
please, Sefior, lend me your horse. Lend 
him to me so that I may save them. Ah, 
Sefior, perhaps they are enemies of yours. 
But think—think! They are Americans— 
your own blood! Think—think of that 
beast Sardo killing them—killing your own 
kind! Please, please! Your horse—your 
horse!’ 

Cardigan’s heart behaved queerly. It 
went cold, ceased beating, then pounded 
like mad. An odd kind of anger rose 
within him against this boy—an anger 
that made him stay his rage and feel fear. 
If Sardo had been in the room at the 
moment, he knew that he would have 
killed him—Sardo, the sneaking, sneering 
thief who was the cause of this. 

He could not look the boy in the eyes 
when he spoke. ‘You can’t go, boy,” he 
said, his voice sullen, “‘you can’t go. Stay 
there, you brat!” 

Little Pedro’s face was bitter—bitter 
and hopeless. “Then you will have to 
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kill me, Sefior Cardigan. 
an American!’ 

The renegade was breathing hard. Again 
that phrase. How he hated it—hsated it! 
It was so simple; it said so much; it took 
everything for granted! Yes, and he ad- 
mitted that the simplicity and the truth 
of it unnerved him! He realized that those 
words would have been enough for any 
other man; that word “American” had 
sent many a one bravely and gladly to his 
death! God, how queer he felt—how 
queer! . . . He, too, was an American— 
an American who had once, long, long ago, 
thrilled at the word and felt the pride that 
the boy before him felt. 

But he tried to put this away from him, 
muttering, almost mechanically, “You 
can’t go, I say!” 

But it did no good. Little Pedro walked 
closer. ‘‘Sefior, you will have to kill me 
to keep me back. My father was an 
American!” 

Cardigan’s brain whirled. He felt angry 
—angry because those words now made 
him feel a thrill of pride such as he had not 
experienced since he had given up his right 
to look men honestly in the eyes. It—it 
was pleasant, this thrill; it—God, how 
low he had sunk—how low he had sunk 
into the stenching mire! 

The boy stood by, watching the play of 
feelings on the man’s face with anxious 
eyes. Perhaps—perhaps there was a 
chance that the American would relent 
and help those enemies of his. 

Then, on the silence, came the low and 
indistinct sound of far-off hoofbeats. 

Again the boy braved Cardigan’s wrath, 
springing to his side and digging his small 
fingers into the huge arm. “Sefior—for 
God’s sake! Sardo—Sardo is coming! 
Sardo is coming!” 

* 


My father was 


* * 


Black Cardigan stood rigid, his eyes 
bulging. He seemed as if turned to stone. 
He was fighting the hardest battle, within 
him, that he had ever fought in his eventful 
life. 

“Please, please! 
very fast. There is yet time. The two 
Americans! Think—think! We have 
American blood, Sefior! My father was an 
American! Please, please!” 

The hoof beats came nearer. 


Your horse. He is 


A song, 
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even, was heard to travel through the still 
jungle—a shameful, ribald song, that 
Sardo was wont to sing. 

At that Cardigan came to life. He 
threw back his black head and laughed— 
a weird, odd laugh that caused the boy to 
shudder, he knew not why. Perhaps it 
was because the laugh sounded so—so 
unearthly. The eyes over the laugh were 
gleaming—like mad, crazed things. 

His battle was over and he came into 
action. He took a revolver from each 
hip, saw that they were loaded, and glanced 
at his cartridge belt. It was filled. Then 
he turned on the boy, his face frightful, 
his eyes blood-streaked, his voice’ wild 
and hoarse. 

“Go—go—d—— you! My horse is tied 
behind, in the shed. Go, go, by God! 
Your father was an American, eh?” He 
paused, laughed queerly, and his voice 
was bitter. ‘“‘Well, so was mine—so was 
mine, ha, ha, ha! Go, Ill fix Sardo—I’l1l 
fix his dirty, sneaking black little soul! 
I'll fix em all—I’ll fix ’em all and they’ll 
all fix me, ha, ha, ha!’’ 

A bright light came into the boy’s eyes. 
He muttered hasty words of thanks and 
flew to-the door. Then, very slowly, he 
turned about, his face set and proud. He 


SHE SLEEPS 


smiled and shrugged his shoulders. 
forgot! I cannot go! I must stay 
fight against Sardo! My father wa 
American!” 

For an instant it appeared as if Card 
would spring on the boy. He stayed | 
self, but his words came out like a fie: 
“‘No—no! Go, go, go! Go, or I'll thro 
you, by God!” Little Pedro shook 
head. “My father was an American!” 

Again it appeared that the renes 
would strike him down. But then 
gulped, held back, and stood straight. 
his eyes, too, there was the same pri 
firm look that was in the boy’s. His fa 
somehow, was changed. Little Pe 
knew that he meant every word he said. 

““Pedro—go! My—my father, too, 
an American!” 

The boy stood like a soldier. 
went to his head in a salute. “Adi 
Sefior Cardigan,” he said. 

The hoofbeats came closer. 

Black Cardigan smiled a happy smi! 
“Go,” he repeated, “go and tell them that 
I went off white!” 

Another salute and little Pedro was gone, 
leaving Black Cardigan, the renegade, to 
face the biggest and best situation that he 
had ever faced—the last situation! 


SHE SLEEPS 


lang silence’ be your loudest word; 

Your softest whispers stay unheard; 

And lightly breathe as would a bird— 
She sleeps, my loved one sleeps. 


Like tranquil dew let fall the tear; 
Your gentlest sigh she must not hear; 
An angel hovers ever near, 

And watches while she sleeps. 


As noiseless as the dawn your tread, 
She hears the voices of the dead, 
And all the Ages ever said— 

For they know why she sleeps. 


Kiss not her lips, a rose lies there; 

A lily’s hand has smoothed her hair; 

And asphodels have said a prayer— 
I think they know she sleeps. 


—Edwin Liebfreed. 





His hand 
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The Problem of 


Government Ownership 
by Walter J. Fahy 


HERE is about eighteen billion 
dollars worth of railroad property 
in the United States. Do the 
people of the country want that 
roperty converted from private to govern- 
nt ownership? An answer to that ques- 
ion will solve the greatest industrial prob- 
that has ever confronted a nation. 
;overnment ownership of railroads is a 
problem in this country today. Until 
ntly discussion on the subject has been 
ultory and confined largely to ultra- 
al political gatherings, and to scholas- 
and collegiate debates. The problem 
government ownership, however, is 
n to be forced into the foreground 
here it can be surveyed, analyzed and 
robed from several angles. 
In his last annual message to Congress 
resident Wilson urged a congressional 
eal into the railroad situation in this 
country for the purpose of determining, 
whether the carriers are sub- 
jected to an overdose of regulation pre- 
ribed by Federal and State authorities. 
The recommendation from the executive 
took definite form in a resolution of inquiry 
introduced. by Senator Newlands, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. The resolution was 
not adopted by the Senate until it was 
amended by Senator Borah of Idaho, for 
he purpose of having the congressional in- 
quiry embrace the subject of government 
ownership. 
Unquestionably the congressional in- 
quiry will serve to stimulate public interest 


in effect, 


in the whole subject and to show some 
striking comparisons between public and 
private control of transportation systems. 
The public is thinking about govern- 
ment ownership, but it has not reached 
a conclusion. The public is wondering 
what would happen if it took possession 
of eighteen billion dollars worth of railroad 
property. Such possession would consti- 
tute the world’s greatest monopoly; it 
would make the government of the United 
States a business institution beyond com- 
parison; it would involve the nation in a 
fiscal program of such vast proportions 
that our present-day government financial 
affairs would sink into insignificance. 
There has been much criticism: of rail- 
road conditions in the United States. 
Unquestionably some of the criticism is 
deserved; unquestionably, too, all of the 
railroads have been judged by the sins of 
omission and commission of a few which 
were pitifully mismanaged—physically and 
financially. The question is whether 
government ownership is the solution 
of the railroad problem. It would be 
senseless to have the government take 
over the railroads merely for the sake of 
transferring ownership from private to 
public hands. Our geographical location 
makes it unnecessary for us to take pos- 
session of the roads for military purposes. 
Railroad building under private owner- 
ship has kept pace with, and in many 
instances has been in advance of, agri- 
cultural and industrial development. Gov- 
ernment ownership, therefore, could be 
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justified only on the assumption that 
federal operation of the railroads would 
result in vastly improved service, cheaper 
rates and elimination of waste and extrava- 
gance. In other words, could the Federal 
government handle the railroad business 
of the United States better than it is being 
handled today and without additional 
burdens on the taxpayers and on the 
passengers and shippers? 

The nation should make an exhaustive 
study of the entire problem, and it should 
guard itself against the glittering generali- 
ties of the theorist who favors government 
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it. Development of the public consciec: 
will find expression in every act of c 
rations which serve the public, and ra 
roads are not exceptions to this rule. 
one gives the order and the other obe 
Every phase of railroad operation—f 
the issue of stocks and bonds to the « 
struction of a bridge—can be mack 
accord with the public demand wit! 
embarking the country on a policy of gov- 
ernment ownership which would be monu- 
mental in its proportions and hazardous 
and experimental to the last degree. 

We are blessed with a nation of wonder 














THE BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS—A MODERN STEEL TRAIN 


ownership quite as carefully as against 
the extremist of the railroad world who 
predicts national disaster in the event 
that the railroads become the property 
of the government. 

It should be borne in mind that this 
country is adopting a new moral standard. 
Less than ten years ago we allowed corpo- 
rations to finance our presidential cam- 
paigns. Campaign contributions which 
were acceptable ten years ago are now 
forbidden by law. Railroads, like public 
officials, are the servants of the people. 
They are no better or worse than the 
communities they serve. If the nation 
sets a new standard for the railroads they 
must, of necessity, adjust themselves to 


ful resources; with a people so virile and 
courageous that they have met and will 
meet every crisis which menaces, the 
country’s welfare. Our people 
themselves readily and should the 
roads be taken over by the federal govern- 
ment, they will, no doubt, make the best 
of a bad bargain. Now is the time for 
the people of this country to give consid- 
eration to the innumerable problems 
which would be involved in such a bargain. 
These problems are grave and far-reaching 
beyond the ken of those who have not 
studied them. 

The arguments being made by those 
who urge government ownership admit- 
tedly sound well; their theories in the 


adaj 
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wspapers and magazines make excellent 
ading because those who give them ex- 
ssion are writers of experience who 
now how to use the English language in a 
st striking fashion. Their theories, 
expounded from the lecture platforms of 
the Chautauqua Circuit, are dressed in the 
rhetoric of which the idealist is a master. 
Those who favor government ownership 
talk and write glibly of better service and 
better wages; of millions saved where 
millions are now supposed to be wasted; 
of cheaper freight rates and cheaper 
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The application of the present fiscal 
system of the United States government 
to the operation of the railroads would be 
ruinous to the railroads and a terrific 
drain on the taxpayers. This is due to the 
fact that our country has no budget system 
and there is little or no effort to measure 
expenditures by the estimated income. 
The power to write appropriation bills 
is in the possession of not less than a dozen 
committees of Congress. A committee 
decides on the amount of money that shall 
be spent by the particular department of 














STEAM LOCOMOTION IN 


ITS INFANCY 


The DeWitt Clinton locomotive and train on the New York Central Railroad in 1831 


passenger rates—in fact we have presented 
to us a vivid word picture of a transpor- 
tation Eutopia. After all is said and done, 
however, the entire problem must be 
considered as a business proposition. 

Has anyone the temerity to assert that 
Uncle Sam is a good business man? Will 
anyone deny that extravagance on a monu- 
mental scale marks the ordinary conduct 
of the affairs of this nation? Before anyone 
attempts a denial, let him study the records 
of the several appropriation committees of 
Congress, and the records of the Treasury 
Department. There he will find waste and 
inefficiency and extravagance that would 
send the finest railroad in the world to the 
bankruptcy courts. 


the government for which it makes appro- 
priations, and that decision is reached 
without giving a thought to the demands 
on the Federal Treasury being made by the 


other eleven committees. It is the hit-or- 
miss sort of financing that would ruin the 
strongest business institution in the world. 

To maintain the government each year 
Congress appropriates about one billion 
dollars, That is almost exactly the amount 
of money that the railroads of this coun- 
try pay out in wages each year. Another 
billion dollars is spent by the railroads 
for maintenance, new equipment, improve- 
ments, new terminals and the like. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the cost of oper- 
ating the railroads of the United States 
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is twice as much as the cost of operating 
the government. Instead of political 
manipulation of one biilion dollars a year 
we would have, under government owner- 
ship, annual appropriations by Congress 
of not less than three billion dollars a 
year, and if the present method of govern- 
ment financing were applied to the annual 
railroad appropriation bill, our Federal 
expenditures would be very much in excess 
of that amount. 
* * * 

Suppose for a moment that the directors 
of a great railroad had before them the 
reports of the various department heads, 
showing that the successful operation of 
the road during the next fiscal year would 
require an expenditure of about $125,000,- 
000. Suppose one of the directors said, 
“Oh, that may be the amount of money 
our superintendents need to run the road, 
but we ought to spend more money than 
that next year. Let’s split up $5,000,000 
among half a dozen cities.” 

Would the stockholders howl? Would 
Congress howl? Would the Interstate 
Commerce Commission start an investi- 
gation? They would if arailroad attempted 
any such performance. How about a 
similar performance by the government? 
It isn’t done, you say? Oh, but it is, and 
fortunately it is all a matter of record. I 
have before me the naval appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1910-1911. Congress 
was informed by the Navy Department 
that it needed $126,907,536.38 for the 
maintenance of the navy during the en- 
suing fiscal year. With these figures as 
a guide the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs prepared an appropriation bill 
calling for government expenditures of 
$129,037 ,602.93. As that bill passed the 
House it called for an expenditure of 
$127,829,602.93. It then went to the 
Senate and was promptly referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs of that body. 
When the committee got through tinkering 
with the bill it called for an expenditure 
of $130,737,934.38. Then the entire 
Senate took a hand in the matter, and as 
the bill was passed it called for an expend- 
iture of $131,679,854.38. In other words, 
the Navy Department was compelled by 
law to spend $4,772,318 more than it 
said -it needed. How long do you sup- 
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pose a railroad could stand that sort of 
manipulation? 

The railroads have been struggling 
against the unreasonable demands of |: or 
unions for years, but it is a rare year 
that does not witness an increase in 
wages to some class or classes of railroad 
employees to the extent of several million 
dollars. It is impossible to imagine to 
what height wages would go if the demand 
for an increase was made by 1,700,000 
voters and the demand was passed upon by 
members of Congress whose political future 
depended upon the votes and activities of 
the aforesaid 1,700,000. 

Next to the finances involved the que: 
tion of labor would be the most serious 
problem if the Government took over the 
railroads. A year ago the country had a 
demonstration of the power of labor 
unions over Congress. In the last Congress 
the leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor demanded that labor unions be 
exempt from the provisions of the new 
anti-trust legislation. This demand was 
the subject of criticism throughout the 
country. I think I am correct in stating 


that a majority of the newspapers of the 
country protested against the proposed 


exemption. When the proposition was 
brought to a vote, however, only one man 
in the House of Representatives had the 
courage to vote against the unions. That 
man was J. Hampton Moore of Phila- 
delphia. In the case to which I am now 
referring the unions were demanding that 
they be free from the operation of the law. 
How much more insistent and threatening 
they would be in making a demand for an 
increase in wages, for shorter hours, and 
for increased train crews I will leave to the 
imagination of the reader. You may rest 
assured that’a concerted demand would be 
made and it would be made at the most 
advantageous time; namely on the eve 
of a congressional election or in a Presi- 
dential year. What member of Congress, 
desirous of maintaining his place in Wash- 
ington, would dare to oppose that army 
of 1,700,000, and what national commit- 
tee would dare oppose that army in its 
campaign text book? 

I have pointed out before that the com- 
bined pay-roll of the railroads in the United 
States is in excess of one billion dollars,— 
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005,277,249, to be exact. If the unions 
inded and Congress granted a blanket 
ase in wages of ten per cent, the 
ral Treasury would be called upon for 
iditional expenditure of $100,000,000 
ir. Contemplate that, Mr. Tax-Payer, 
ntemplate it politically and financially, 
then contemplate its effect on you. 
don’t like to contemplate what gov- 
1ent ownership of railroads would cost 
taxpayers of this country. That the 

t would be staggering and beyond the 


gination even of experienced railroad 
men {Iam certain. 


I am equally certain 
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the railroads and the East will get the 
biggest share of the bill. 

The very nature of our political parties 
would be a permanent bar to the success- 
ful and economical operation of the rail- 
roads. Who will assert that the railroad 
policy of the party temporarily in power 
would be in accord with the railroad policy 
of the party supplanting it in a Presidential 
election? The business men of this country 
think that tinkering with the tariff since 
1908 up to the present year has been detri- 
mental in its effect on general business. I 
wonder how the business man would like 














NEW 


YORK CENTRAL IN THE FIFTIES 


At that t'me passenger cars were hauled from stat‘on at Fourth Avenue and 26th Street to City Hall 


that the burden would fall heavier on the 
population of the East than on any other 
section of the country, not only because 
the population in the East is greater, but 
also because railroad development -in the 
South and West would be carried on at 
the expense of the people of the East. 
There will be little, if any, railroad expan- 
sion in the East. That portion of the 
country has a network of railroads that 
cannot be improved by the government. 
Railroad building in the South and West, 
however, will be carried on for years to 
come. 

If the construction work is done by the 
government, the West and South will get 


to have railroad rates, railroad service and 
railroad finances made the football of poli- 
tics, and revised from top to bottom every 
time we had a change of administration in 
Washington. There would be a perpetual 
turmoil in the railroad world which would 
be as harmful to the shippers as it would 
be disastrous to the finances of the country. 

Our own government is not without 
experience in the ownership and operation 
of railroads. We own and operate the 
Panama Railroad. An analysis of the 
operating revenue and costs of that road 
as compared with nine representative 
railroads in the United States is illum- 
inating from a statistical point of view 
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and of great interest to shippers in this 
country. Another point of interest to 
shippers in contemplating government 
ownership is the delightfully informal 
manner in which the Panama Railroad 
increases its freight receipts. Several 
months ago the officers of the Panama 
Railroad, not content with their abnor- 
mally high freight rate, decided to increase 
their revenues. The Secretary of War is 
the supreme head of the government- 
owned road in the Canal Zone. He was 
asked to authorize an increase in freight 
rates to Central America, Mexico, Colon 
and Panama re He gave the neces- 


Average 
tons 
per train 
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comment on this arbitrary method of in- 
creasing freight rates. “Once upon a time,” 
he said, “we used to make rates in this 
country without asking the approval of 
the government, but I guess we were a 
lot of pikers.” 

These increases were forced upon the 
shipper by the supreme power of the 
government in spite of abnormally high 
rates already in existence. 

The following statistical table illustrates 
the difference between railroad operation 
by the government of the United States and 
operation by nine representative railroads 
in the East: 


| 
Revenue per 

freight | 

train-mile | 


| Cost per ton- 
Operating | mile based 
ratio | On operating 
| ratio 


Revenue per 
ton-mile 





Panama .. 
Lehigh Valley 
Delawz ire, Lackawanna& W estern 


38 
83 
36 


255. 
596. 
672. 
630.56 
Pennsylvania R. R. 727.21 
Philadelphia & Reading 605.43 
Central R. R. of New Jersey .. 565.74 
New York Central 644.20 
Baltimore & Ohio .| 692.86 
Delaware & Hudson 556.37 


sary authority and up went the rates. At 
the New York office of the road I asked 
for an explanation of the increased rates. 
The rate clerk made the following illum- 
inating reply: 

‘“‘We looked over the situation, decided 
to get more money out of certain com- 
modities and then jacked up the rates.” 

The new rates went into effect October 
30, 1915. The shipper will discover that 
when he pays his freight bill and not 
before. Filing tariffs is troublesome and 
expensive, and the Panama Railroad 
omits that slight detail of railroad operation 
so far as general distribution of its rate 
sheets are concerned. 

The ease with which the Panama Rail- 
road rates were “‘jacked up” on October 30 
evidently gave the officials courage, for 
they asked for and received authority to 
increase by twenty-five per cent the rates 
on all freight destined for south Pacific 
ports, effective March 9, 1916. 

I asked a gray-haired traffic official to 
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There is to be found on our statute 
books another illustration of the fact 
that, while the government is keenly 
anxious to protect the shipper from the 
assaults of privately owned railroads, the 
same government has quite a different 
viewpoint in the operation of one of its 
own railroads. 

The Sixty-third Congress passed “An 
Act to authorize the President of the United 
States to locate, construct, and operate 
railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and 
for other purposes.”’ The Act set forth the 
many things which the President could 
do in the construction and operation of 
the government owned road, and to make 
sure that he would not be hampered in any 
way blanket authority was conferred on 
him in the following language: 

“That it is the intent and purpose of 
Congress through this Act to authorize and 
empower the President of the United States 
and he is hereby fully authorized and 
empowered, through such officers, agents, 
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agencies, as he may appoint or employ, 
do all necessary acts and things in addition 
those specially authorized in this Act, to 
ble him to accomplish the purposes and 
jects of this Act.” 
[In other words, there is to be no restric- 
1 whatever so long as the government 
;in control. The President is even given 
uthority to “fix, change or modify rates 
the transportation of passengers and 
property.” But, the same act says: “Pro- 
vided, that if said railroad or railroads, 
including telegraph and telephone lines, 
leased under the authority herein 
n, then and in that event they shall be 
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state owned roads abroad. On this sub- 
ject I will take the liberty of quoting Mr. 
W. M. Acworth, an eminent and unpreju- 
diced railroad authority in England. Mr. 
Acworth says: 

“Now, I am no foe of government rail- 
ways. On the contrary, I believe that in 
countries with a population less self-reliant 
than our own, such a policy is necessary. 
In a country with a bureaucracy as well 
trained and as well organized as that of 
Prussia, it may even be desirable. Nay 


more, I am not concerned to deny that even 
here state purchase might do something 
to bring up the worst railway services 
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operated under the jurisdiction and control 
of the provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
laws.” 

If any sort of common-sense reasoning is 
permitted in studying the language of this 
act the conclusion is inevitable that so long 
as the Alaskan railroads are operated by 
the government the shipper must pay 
whatever rate the government sees fit to 
impose, but if, by any chance, operation 
of the railroads is taken over by private 
parties the shippers will be protected from 
unreasonable rates and practices, as he 
is now, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

One of the favorite arguments in favor 
of government ownership is to point to the 


more nearly to the level of the best. But 
a careful study of the evidence has con- 
vinced me that in the long run state con- 
trol ends in keeping down the best to the 
level of the worst, and that, taking them all 
for all, the private railway companies of 
England and the United States have 
served the public better than the govern- 
ment railways of the Continent or of our 
Australia colonies, and, which is still more 
to the point, are likely to serve it better 
in the future.” 
* *” * 

Government ownership advocates would 
do well to tell the entire story of govern- 
ment ownership abroad, and especially that 
portion of it which deals with labor. The 
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latest wage statistics for government owned 
roads in Europe show that the average 
daily compensation of railway employees 
in Prussia-Hesse is 81 cents; in Austria, 
89 cents. In Germany the engineers are 
paid an average of $12.42 a week, and the 
firemen $8.16. In Austria the engineers 
are paid an average of $16.74, and the 
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2.64 per cent; Sweden, 2.75 per « 
Denmark, 2.92 per cent; Wurtem! 
2.47 per cent; Prussia, 6.48 per cent; 
tria, 3.01 per cent; Belgium, 3.29 per 
Bavaria, 3.45 per cent; Hungary, 3.50 
cent; Imperial Railways of Alsace 
raine, 3.58 per cent; Switzerland, 3.62 
cent; Baden, 3.90 per cent. In view 














ENGINE RECENTLY BUILT 


average weekly wage for the firemen is 


$10.20. In France and Italy there is a 
wider range in the wages paid. In France 
the engineers’ weekly wage ranges from 
$9.36 to $17.40 and the firemen from 
$6.24 to $11.46. In Italy the engineers 
receive from $11.34 to $15.60 a week and 
their firemen are paid from $6.36 to $9.12. 
In Belgium engineers receive from $23.16 
to $38.60 a month; firemen, from $17.37 
to $23.16 a month; conductors and station 
employees from 46 cents to 96 cents a day. 
In the United States the average daily 
wage is: Engineers, $5.40; firemen, $3.25; 
conductors, $4.60; other trainmen, $3.15. 

It will be seen from these figures that the 
labor cost of government owned roads is 
very much lower than the labor cost in the 
United States. Notwithstanding this low 
labor cost, the return on government in- 
vestment in railroads is not only a disap- 
pointment to the governments concerned 
but a warning to this country where the 
wages are much higher and where the 
danger of increased cost of operation al! 
along the line is always before us. 

The return on the government capital 
invested in the French railroads is 1.87 
per cent; in Italy, 2.18 per cent; Norway, 


FOR THE ERIE 


RAILROAD 


the fact that the governments which ow: 
these railroads are borrowing money 
three and four per cent, it can be s 
that the government owned railroads 
Europe are a constant drain on the tre 
uries of their governments and, therefor: 
directly responsible for-increased taxatio: 

Those who have investigated government 
railroads abroad are agreed that the policy 
is a failure from the standpoint of sound 
business economics and especially so in the 
countries where the electorate has a voice 
in the administration of state affairs. The 
situation in France is clearly set forth by 
Mr. Yves Guyot, former Minister of Public 
Works in the French Cabinet. He says: 

“The working of state railroads is more 
costly for France than had even been fore- 
seen by its adversaries. It has proved the 
powerlessness of Parliament to coritrol 
such undertakings. It has set up a class 
of workmen and employees who consider 
that the line is run for their benefit and not 
for the convenience of the shippers or 
travelers. It has dealt a hard blow to 
public credit in France.” 

Another view of the conditions in France 
is given by Pierre LeRoy Beaulieu, who 
says: 
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“From all points of view the experience 
of state railways in France is unfavorable, 
was foreseen by all those who had re- 
ted upon the bad results given by the 
er industrial undertakings of the state, 
h as telephones, matches, and many 
others. The state, above all an elective 
ministration, cannot be a good commer- 
| manager. It works expensively and 
powerless before its employees.”’ 
The inevitable mixture of politics and 
or unions to the cost of the government 
clearly set forth by the Hon. Evelyn 
Cecil, a member of the English Parliament. 
Discussing his investigation of the opera- 
ms of the Western Railway, owned by 
the French Government, he says: 
“Its enormously enhanced deficit, its 
reater inefficiency of operation, and the 
insubordination of its staff since it has been 
ken over by the state are now notorious 
nd even affect English and Continental 
traffic to Normandy and Brittany. These 
lisastrous results were preceded by a large 


Speaking of the Belgium and Italian 
state owned roads Mr. Cecil says: 

“There is a similarly large increase in 
the number of railway employees in Bel- 
gium, where the private lines were taken 
over by the state, and Belgian state rail- 
ways are run at a loss. In Italy, where 
the chief railways were nationalized in 
1905, the number of employees was in- 
creased within three years from 97,000 to 
137,000, and the systems do not earn 
enough to pay one-quarter of the interest 
on the investment in them. The whole 
process of nationalization in Italy was 
accompanied by widespread strikes, and 
in one case the appointment by the govern- 
ment of a most capable officer was directly 
afterward cancelled, apparently on the 
ground that this highly reputed expert was 
objected to by the men as too strict a 
disciplinarian. It has been charged in the 
Canadian Parliament that during political 
campaigns the government increases the 
number of employees on the Inter-Colonial 
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THE TUNKHANNOCK VIADUCT 
It is the largest viaduct in the world and is on line of the Lackawanna Railroad 


increase in the number of employees, on 
the acquisition of the railway by the gov- 
ernment, which has in no way been justi- 
fied by increased efficiency. Under state 
management the discipline necessary to the 
best administration is disregarded by em- 
ployees, who are mostly electors, while the 
pressure brought to bear upon a squeezable 
minister to raise wages is highly detri- 
mental to public interest.” 


Railway (which is under government 
management) to influence election results.” 

We do not need to go to Europe to be 
warned against government ownership. In 
many ways Canada furnishes a better 
comparison than can be found elsewhere. 
Its political influence is quite similar to our 
own and the burdens which have been 
placed on the tax-payers of the Domin- 
ion, because of government ownership of 
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railroads, furnish striking evidence which 
the United States would do well to study. 

The Canadian Government has been 
in the railroad business since 1867. Its 
operation of the Intercolonial Railroad, 
in investment, road and equipment repre- 
sents an expenditure of $345,000,000, or 
$237,000 a mile. No taxes are paid by 
the Intercolonial—a very considerable 
item in railroad expenditure in the United 
States and a vital source of revenue to 
the various states—and yet the Inter- 
colonial failed to earn even its operating 
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a mile, or $47,040,000. The cost 
another portion of the road from Mon 

to Quebec, a distance of 460 miles, \ 
estimated by the government officers at 
$31,250 a mile, or $14,375,000; the tot 
cost being estimated at $61,415,000, 
$34,083 a mile. A government invest 
gating committee has reported that 
1922, in which year it was expected the 
road would be leased by the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, the National Transcontinen‘ 
Railway will have cost the people 
Canada for principal and interest $234 
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TYPICAL STRETCH OF FIVE-TRACK ROAD WITH MCDERN BLOCK SYSTEM 


expenses in twenty-seven years of its 
operation by the government. 

The Canadian Government has owned 
the Prince Edward Island Railway since 
1873. In not one year of its government 
operation has the Prince Edward road 
earned its operating expenses. The road 
not only fails to bear its share of taxation 
burdens, as do roads in this country, but 
it forces the taxpayers to make up its an- 
nual deficits. 

In 1904 the Canadian Government began 
construction on another state-owned rail- 
road known as the National Transconti- 
nental Railway. The responsible officers 
of the government announced that the 
new road from Quebec to Winnipeg, a 
distance of 1,334 miles, would®cost $35,000 


651,251. The same commission reported 
that $40,000,000 had been wasted in 
construction work. When the road was 
first planned arrangements were made 
whereby the Grand Trunk Pacific would 
lease it from the government, the rental 
being fixed at three per cent of its total 
cost, then estimated at $61,415,000. Since 
the total cost in 1922 is now estimated 
at $234,651,251, the Grand Trunk Pacific 
naturally does not desire to put a premium 
on governmental extravagance and graft 
and declines to lease the road from the 
government. The taxpayers of Canada 
seem to have ahead of them the pleasant 
prospect of making up deficits on another 
railroad which cannot earn its operating 
expenses. 
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The foregoing facts furnish striking evi- 
lence bearing on government ownership 
broad. They bring out strongly the 
ollowing important facts: 

First—The inability of State-owned 

ids to earn sufficient money to pay the 
terest on the capital invested. 

Second—The injection of politics into 

» service to the detriment of discipline 
and at a heavy cost to the government. 

Third—The failure of the government 
) operate the railroads as a strictly busi- 
ess proposition. 

Fourth—Service, both passenger and 
freight, becomes worse instead of better. 

In considering the conditions actually 
‘ound in Europe and in Canada as a guide 

» what we may expect at home, we come 
back inevitably to politics. I think it 
will be admitted that Lord Bryce, formerly 
British ambassador to the United States, 
has demonstrated a wonderful ability to 
understand and portray our political prob- 
lems. I know of no better statement of 
the case, from a political point of view, 
than that of Mr. Bryce. Speaking on the 
subject of the railroad problem in the 
United States he said: 

“The railroads can hardly be taken 
over and worked by the national govern- 
ment as are the railways of Switzerland 
and many of those in Germany and the 
Austro-Hungary monarchy. Only the 
most sanguine state socialist would pro- 
pose to impose so terrible a strain on the 
virtue of American politicians, not to 
speak of the effect upon the constitutional 
balance between the states and the 
Federal authority.” 

The danger of political domination is 
seen by those who study our conditions 
at close range. On this subject Dr. Jacob 
Gould Schurman of Cornell University says: 

“In the United States the central gov- 
ernment possesses under the constitution 
a minimum of governmental - functions. 
Yet even among us the public business is 
conducted with much less energy and 
efficiency than private business. Although 
some European states own and manage 
the railways—never, however, with great 
success—we hesitate to invest our govern- 
ment with this function because of its 
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incompetency as a business agent and the 
inefficiency to which it is doomed by 
partisan politics.” 

I wonder if it has ever occurred to those 
who urge government ownership that the 
constitutional rights and independence 
of the several states of the Union would 
be absolutely nullified by nationalization 
of the railroads? Under existing condi- 
tions a very large percentage of the taxes 
collected by the states is derived from 
the railroads which operate within their 
respective borders. In New Jersey, for 
instance, forty-six per cent of the state 
revenue is derived from the railroads. 
The total amount of railroad taxation 
paid by the railroads to the states each 
year is $120,000,000. If the railroads 
are taken over by the government, this 
enormous revenue will be lost to the 
states because the government does not 
pay taxes on any of its property. That 
being true, the states will be confronted 
with a taxation problem. The citizens 
of the states will not only have to make 
up the deficit caused by the loss of railroad 
tax money, but they will have to bear 
their share of the increased cost of Federal 
operation of the railroads, and that 
increased cost is as certain to come as the 
sun is certain to rise tomorrow. 

It is generally agreed that the govern- 
ment would pay for the railroads with an 
issue of four per cent bonds which would 
be non-taxable. This sounds well, but I 
wonder if anyone has thought what the 
substitution of government non-taxable 
bonds for existing railroad stocks and 
bonds would mean to the finances of the 
government. Under the new income tax 
law the holders of railroad stocks and 
bonds pay several million dollars into the 
Federal Treasury. Federal ownership of 
railroads would deprive the government 
of that income and in so doing it would 
represent an annual loss to the country of 
that amount of money and, consequently, a 
charge of that amount against government 
owned roads. 

Australia furnishes an excellent example 
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of heavy taxation burdens placed upon t! 
people in order to take care of the <i 
ficits encountered in the operation of st 

owned railroads. The following table wi 


give some idea of the financial troub|: 
of England’s supposedly ideal coloni 
possession: 

Taxati 

per Capit 
ES FEISS GE PERT E . $380 
South Australia ..... 375 
West Australia ....... 358 
New Zealand ....... 336 
IE Bie Sen 261 
New South Wales....... 221 


In studying these figures bear in mind 
that the per capita public debt in th 
United States is only $14. Australia ha: 
state owned railroads and is groaning unde: 
the taxes made necessary because of that 
ownership. One would suppose that th: 
people of Australia would have some real 
benefits from the railroads for which they 
pay so dearly. As a matter of fact in New 
South Wales the people are not only taxed 
to make up the deficits of their railroad: 
but they pay higher freight rates than are 
paid in the United States. Our freight and 
passenger rates are very much less than 
those charged in Europe. Our passenger 
service and equipment is incomparably 
better than that furnished by state owned 
roads abroad. The wages paid our em 
ployees are far higher than those received 
by the foreign railroad men. Railroad 
responsibility to and regulation by the 
Federal government protects the interests 
of all interested in transportation. 

The railroads of the United States, 
therefore, are in every conceivable aspect 
superior to the state-owned roads of Europe 
and again I ask why is there a demand for 
government ownership in this country? 
To me the answer is suggested by Herbert 
Spencer, who said: “Of the many ways 
in which common sense inferences about 
social affairs are flatly contradicted by 
events, one of the most curious is the way 
in which the more things improve the 
louder become the exclamations about 
‘their badness.” 
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The Tale of 
“The Grandfather's Clock” 





by Morris Lombard 


IFTY years or so ago, a song en- 

titled ‘““The Grandfather’s Clock”’ 

had a great run in this country and 

in England. It was a ballad that 
told a story. It was sung on the stage, in 
public concerts, in the parlors of the people, 
and even by the boys in the streets. John 
Walker Dinsmore wasin search of a copy 
of the song for twenty years, inquiring in 
music stores in many cities, and without 
avail until lately he found it in the Oliver 
Ditson Company, Boston. 

Mr. Dinsmore believes he knows the 
origin of this song, and though he cannot 
confirm his faith by incontestable proofs, 
the circumstantial evidence is so strong 
that it comes very near being conclusive. 

About the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury there came to America from Bally- 
money, Ireland, a young man whose name 
was Dinsmore. He first settled in York 
County, Pennsylvania, where he lived for 
some years and prospered. Later, about 
the beginning of the War for Independence, 
he pushed through the wilderness and 
across the Alleghenies, to Western Penn- 
sylvania, where he settled on a tract of 
land twelve miles from Pittsburg. That 
land today is in the hands of his lineal 
descendants. 

He was known as an exceedingly devout 
and religious man, a Presbyterian of the 
straitest sect, and being very bulky, 
weighing about three hundred pounds, 
he found it very irksome to travel six or 
seven miles over bad roads to attend ser- 
vice in the church of his choice. Hence he 


bought a large tract of land in what is 
now Washington County, in order that 
“he might be near church.” The whole 
region at that time was literally a wilder- 
ness, the country: being covered with a 
dense forest of hardwood trees, with a 
smaller growth intertangled with vines 
and underbrush, so that the forest was an 
almost impenetrable jungle. In such 
surroundings this resolute and pious man 
fronted his mighty task, which was to sub- 
due the forest and the savage, and make 
room for himself and his posterity. He 
built a big, old-fashioned house, its walls 
of solid stone and brick, and all its furnish- 
ings of hard wood from the forest. 

The birth of his eldest son, in 1779, was 
signalized by the purchase of a clock. 
The works, of foreign make, were enclosed 
in a tall case of rosewood, beautifully 
carved, and eight feet high. On the face of 
the clock were dials showing not only the 
minutes and hours, but the days of the 
week, and of the month, and the phases 
of the moon. This faithful clock ticked 
off the minutes, hours, days, weeks and 
months of that eldest son’s life, as child, 
boy and man, for about eighty long years. 
In later years this eldest son often re- 
marked that the old clock had done its 
work during all the passing years of his 
life, and had never cost him a sixpence. 
Now and then it needed a new cord on 
which the weights hung, but that he could 
supply himself. No clock repairer ever 
touched it. But the hour came when the 
old man and the old clock alike stopped. 
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The old man had spent the day in rid 
on horseback. He seemed to be in per! 
health, as he had been all the days of 
life. In the evening of this day he had 
supper as usual, spent the evening w 
his family till time to retire. Then, as | 
custom was, he gathered his housely 
together, read a chapter from the Bib 
offered a prayer on bended knee, commen 
ing himself and all the others to God. H 
then went to his bedroom, passing on t! 
way his clock, which he wound as he h: 
done every night for many a year. Reti 
ing to bed, he was heard giving a singular 
call, to which his eldest son responde 
immediately, only to find his father dea 
Almost at that very minute the old clo 
“stopped short, never to go again.” R 
pairers were called in and every effort was 
made to start it and make it go, but en 
tirely in vain. Never again could it | 
made to go forward so much as a singk 
minute. After a time it was remanded to 
the attic, where it remained for more than 
a quarter of a century, when it was brought 
down, the case burnished up, new work 
put in, and today it stands in that ancient 
house, ticking off the hours for the fifth 
generation. 

The incident occasioned much comment, 
and was widely published as a most singu 
lar coincidence. Some time afterward 
the song appeared. The first verse and 
chorus which are circumstantially accurate, 
except that eighty years should be used 
instead of ninety, as follows: 






























My grandfather’s clock was too high for the 
shelf, 
So it stood ninety years on the floor; 
It was taller by half than the old man himself, 
Though it weighed not a pennyweight more 
It was bought on the morn cf the day that he 
was born, 
And was always his treasure and pride, 
But it stopped short, never to go again 
When the old man died. 


Ninety years without slumbering 
Tick, tick, tick, tick. 









A “GRANDFATHER'S CLOCK” His life-seconds numbering 
This clock is two hundred and fifty years old and I lick, —. tick, tick. = 
has been in one family for one hundred and seventy- t stopped short—never to go again— 


five years When the old man died. 





N the early part of the summer 

the editor was attacked with 

““conventionitis,” waved the 

flag in three national politi- 

cal conventions, met 

thousands of people in 

other conventions, and 

ended with the National 

Editorial Convention in New York. It was 

. notable gathering of city and country 

editors, and little old New York never did 

herself so proud as when she entertained 

the newspaper men from the small towns. 

New York is made up of recruits from the 

country town, who have not forgotten the 

man who wrote the locals in the home 
paper. 

En route from the West, the party 
visited Niagara Falls, rode on the famous 
old switchback railway at Mauch Chunk, 
and looked out upon the beautiful scene 
from Pisgah’s Heights to the promised 
land of Gotham. After one week in New 
York, the delegates were invited by the 
Boston Convention Bureau to come to 
Boston, and eighty-five of them, embark- 
ing on the good ship “Massachusetts” 
came through the new Cape Cod Canal, 
arriving in Boston on Sunday morning. 
They had a real New England breakfast 
of baked beans and codfish balls at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, and then they were 
off to see the sights. In the drizzling rain 
they first walked across historic Boston 
Common, to the “Old Granary” church- 
yard, and, with bared heads, paid their 
respects to Revolutionary heroes. Down 
Bromfield Street they went to the Old 


South Meeting House, where memories 
of their schooldays were revived. Passing 
down Salem Street they discovered the 
Old North Church, and sitting in the 
high-backed pews, they followed the 
service with a demeanor quite as respectful 
as that of the forefathers. They climbed 
to the belfry to see the place where the 
lanterns were hung, and found there the 
same bells which rang out in the time of 
Paul Revere. In Copp’s Hill Cemetery 
they read the quaint epitaphs, some of 
which were inscribed to “Obedience,” 
“Patience,” “Truthful,” and the care- 
taker insisted that these names belonged 
to women who lived in 1660. They sang 
‘‘America”’ before the home of the author, 
Samuel F. Smith, while crowds of children 
gathered about and faces appeared in 
every window. Back to the hotel, and 
then for a drive through Boston parks; 
they even saw the elephants at Franklin 
Park, which the children of Boston have 
purchased. 

There was a banquet at the Copley- 
Plaza furnished by the American Type 
Founders Company, in which speeches 
were made by representatives of the fifteen 
states, each insisting that his state was 
the best. 

It was honor, indeed, when the party 
arrived at the NATIONAL MAGAZINE plant 
early Monday morning. There was not 
even time to get fresh flowers, shake the 
rugs or dust the piano—they just came 
right in and watched the processes of the 
making of a magazine, lingering in the 
monotype room, very much interested in 
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movable types, the insignia of the art 
ervative. 

/f course, they heard a speech from the 
yr, and were presented with HEART 
roBs. How they did make the rafters 
r, and we all blushed as they compli- 
ited not only the appearance, but the 
onnel of the organization. They 
-ed upon the picture of our first print- 
office, with the reverence due a historic 


ne of the inspirations of the NATIONAL 
AZINE is that it is more than a plant 

. factory; it is our home, and every 

nd and reader is welcome. 

‘hey visited the spot nearby where the 
school supported by public taxation 
established. They looked upon 

ke House, built in 1638, and _ still 

nding. They went to the old Hancock 
louse, and just reveled among the relics 
the past. 

hey passed the resolutions at a special 

eeting held in Faneuil Hall, the ‘cradle 
liberty.”” The old building fairly rocked 
hen they cheered and sang ‘‘America”’ 
nce again. 

Then on to Concord and Lexington and 

Harvard—there nothing over- 

looked, for they checked up the guide- 
oks very carefully. The Lanston Mono- 

type Machine Company gave the ride to 
‘oncord and Lexington and the final 
ncheon at the Copley-Plaza. 


was 


It was all very pleasant because every- 
ne seemed so appreciative and delighted 
vith old Boston town, insisting that they 

id found there the very source of things. 
So to the tune of ““Tipperary” they sang: 


It’s a long way to Boston City, 
It’s a long way to go 
It’s a long way to Boston City, 
To the fairest town I know. 
Good-bye New York City, 
Farewell old Broadway, 
It’s a long, long way to Boston City, 
But our hearts are here today. 


* * * 


OMETIMES I think that the sub- 

scribers of a periodical could form an 
organization that would do a great deal 
of good, just by making their wants known 
to one another. A subscriber in Washing- 
on, Mr. H. J. Gensler, is making a collec- 
tion of portraits of former Senators, and 
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wants photographs of two United States 
Senators from Massachusetts, Eli P. 
Ashman of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Congresses, and Dwight Foster, who was 
Senator from 1800 to 1803. 

Mr. Gensler is not only anxious to have 
them, but he is willing to pay five dollars 
each for the pictures. We hope that there 
will be some descendant of these senators 
from Massachusetts who will help him ~ 
complete a notable collection. 


* * * 


HE demand for fair play and a fair 

price for service rendered is deeply 
rooted in the minds of the American 
people. Raising wages of working men 
and improving industrial conditions always 
met with the public approval. The 
anomalous condition is now presented of 
farmers and working men, especially those 
in railroad service, insisting that railroads 
should receive fair pay from the govern- 
ment for carrying mails—a matter to be 
arbitrarily decided by politicians. 

It was found in an extensive investi- 
gation made by the Bourne Joint Con- 
gressional Committee that the pay received 
per car-mile, for carrying the mail of the 
country was less than that received for 
passenger and express traffic, although 
the service required was quite as exacting. 
The Merchants’ Association of New York 
has called the attention of Congress to the 
fact that the railways are unjustly required 
to do more than carry the mails in being 
compelled to transfer sacks from certain 
classes of post offices to the station, which, 
if performed by contract, would amount 
to $2,200,000. 

The weighing process as now admin- 
istered is unsatisfactory, the estimated 
underpayment at this time approximates 
something like twelve millions of dollars 

—~a million dollars a month. The Asso- 
ciation advocates the supervision of weigh- 
ing by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, considering that this organization 
should adjust the question of rates for 
mail service the same as in freight rates 
which concern the private patrons of rail- 
roads. Why should the Commission not 
exercise the same mediation between the 
railroads and the government, as in other 
rate problems? 
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Cy needs only to attend a Socialistic 
meeting and hear the protests of the 
minority to learn all about the ravenous 
appetite for weaith. Immediately a man 
has money, he wants to associate with 
those who have as much money or more 
than he, and old friends are often forgotten. 
In this way classes are being formed in 
America, not by right of blood, which had 
some real natural basis for clannishness, 
but by the mere accumulation or accident 
of worldly wealth. Dun and Bradstreet 
are used not only in the commercial, but 
in the social world, and constitute a sort 
of “Burke’s Peerage,” as it were. 

In the words of the good book, the 
“borrower is the servant.” This is some- 
times interpreted to mean that those who 
cannot command display of wealth are 
not in the class of those who pose as the 
benefactors. This is one of the most 
insidious menaces of the republic today. 
It is the old, old story; it has been going 
on since the world began, and probably 
will continue until the world ceases to be. 


+ * - 


HOSE who have addressed many audi- 
ences and especially of foreigners, 
agree that the average adopted citizen 
when awakened, is more intense in his 


Americanism than the native born. There 
is much useless apprehension in reference 
to the patriotism of “‘hyphenated”’ citizens. 

At a meeting held in Brooklyn, a large 
audience, composed mostly of foreign- 
born, gathered to hear former Senator 
Charles A. Towne. He was equal to the 
emergency when a large number of Irish- 
men—which nationality predominated— 
began singing good old Irish songs; and the 
Germans present responded with ‘Die 
Wacht am Rhein.” This was just before 
Senator Towne arose to speak, and the 
problem of the “melting pot” confronted 
him at the very start. When the songs 
of the various races died away he began: 

“T see you harp of Erin shine, 

I hear the surge of ‘Watcht am Rhein’; 

But over all I sense the thrill 

That proves supreme, Old Glory still.” 


It may easily be imagined how the 
“hyphenated” audience responded to such 
sentiment and “Old Glory” waved not 
only literally all over the room that 
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night, but in the hearts of that er 
audience as well, as they joined in singi: 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 

This song is more generally used as | 
national anthem nowadays, because 
melody of “My Country ’Tis of Thee’ 
virtually the British national air, and 
therefore, not strictly “neutral.” 


* * * 


He” much time is spent over incons: 
quential things, worrying over the 
troubles that never come to pass, an 
letting the vital things, the things that 
count, slip by! We always want to « 
something else than that we are told 1 
do or ought. to do. This propensity is 
manifested early in life—it is a hardsh 
to the small boy when he is told to fill the 
wood-box, but he would spend hours work- 
ing a great deal harder at something of his 
own choosing; because he is fold to fil 
the wood-box, he puts it off, and doesn’t 
do it until he is compelled, or allured into 
the task by the prospect of more time to 
play. Things accumulate in our minds 
that we know we must do, but we push 
them aside and say ‘‘Well, I’ll do that when 
I feel like it,’ knowing full well that we 
may never feel just like it. We are prone 
to make excuses for ourselves, forgetting 
that Goethe says, “Excuses are nothing 
but guarded lies.” 

And when we sit down and quietly think 
out matters, putting ourselves in the “‘other 
fellow’s” place, we see that after all, there 
never was a controversy in which there 
was not something to be said on both 
sides. There are a few things about 
ourselves that would be quite as essential 
and worth while knowing, as to be seeking 
to find out more about somebody else. 
Were there mental mirrors that we could 
use with the frequency and faithfulness 
with which we use looking-glasses in re- 
flecting our physical selves, we might have 
our thoughts a little bit better balanced, 
so we might keep ourselves from becoming 
ethical bankrupts and cynical onlookers in 
life. If we could just let other peoples’ af- 
fairs alone, and attend strictly to our own, 
it would logically bring about better dispo- 
sitions for all of us, because we all have 
about as much of our own troubles and 
cares as we are able to carry. 
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EFRESHING as the violets in spring- 

time is the chat of the veteran William 
Dean Howells, in Harper’s “Easy Chair.” 
The “Easy Chair” in Harper’s is like the 
easy chair in a room—it is the first thing 
for which we look. 

Always genial, broad in his viewpoint, 
William Dean Howells is a dean of Ameri- 

n literature—in fact as well as in name. 

month he discusses the footwear. of 
men, and in coy and philosophic way 
ingles his sentences, giving one the 
joyment of a mental exercise to discover 
it he means. Can you fancy him sitting 
the New York parks, watching the 
lies go by and observing the heels, high 
low, and here and there a pointed 
The present vogue of short skirts 
whetted interest in this philosophic 

1 idy. 

Later, he talks on the “‘pay”’ received 
by poets, and the facts he presents are not 
encouraging to poets. Rather pathetic 
it would seem that he has proclaimed 
these hard truths just at the time poetry 
most abundantly pcurs down upon us. 

Mr. Howells’ tribute to Walt Mason is 
well deserved, and he figures out that Poet 
Mason of Kansas, at the rates he receives 
for his “blank prose,” has an annual 
income of $752,888.72. Of these figures I 
am not sure, as the last number of Har per’s 
has been “borrowed” and I cannot verify 
them. However, this comment indicates 
the innate pleasantry of William Dean 
Howells, who at one time essayed to finger 
for himself the harp of the muse of poesy. 
Long live Howells, say we, with myriads 

other admirers—that genial soul who 
is never drifted from the moorings of 
the good old-fashioned common sense so 
well portrayed in some of his book char- 
acters. Amid the lure of literary laurels, 
Howells continues to be the printer- 
reporter who began his career in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and later in Boston achieved 
distinction by “editorially” polishing the 
rems of the New England galaxy of liter- 
ry genius; and finally enjoying the serene 
inset of life amid the whirling activities 
{ subway, surface and elevated, insisting 
upon a horse and carriage to ride in Central 
Park, and resisting the witching honk-honk 
of the modern motor car and the flicker of 
the miraculous movies. 


I 
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ITH the passing of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Virden Fancher, my mind goes back 
to my first days at college—to my first 
acquaintance with that sunny, courageous 
personality. A strange boy arrived in a 


THE LATE MRS. ELIZABETH FANCHER 


f. 
strange world, I ‘have never forgotten 
her kindness during those first lonesome, 


homesick days. The hospitable home of 
Elizabeth and Nelson Fancher was a cen- 
ter of attraction to young people, ever 
sure of a warm welcome. Those evenings 
when we gathered around the old square 
piano and sang college songs so uproar- 
iously, or the old familiar hymns, will never 
be forgotten. Her motherly interest in the 
boys never ceased with the years that fol- 
lowed, though her boys are scattered all 
over the world. 

In the first struggles with the essays and 
orations, she always lent a sympathetic 
ear. Although not a member of the faculty, 
her personal influence was even wider 
than many on the teachers’ roll. In those 
evenings of chatting, when the very flash 
of her eyes behind the spectacles seemed 
to give the inspiration needed just then, 
the future of each boy was unfolded to 
him in all its glory and possibility. Ad- 
monition was unnecessary; the boys knew 
what she wanted them to do to remain 
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an honor to themselves and a credit to 
her. Every achievement of her boys in 
later years, and especially their early 
struggles after leaving school always 
interested her. 

The mother of nine children, nine times 
nine would not include the boys and girls 
she mothered in the college town. In her 
last year, numbered eighty-two, she was 
still young in spirit and loved life and 
youth with that intensity which gave color 
to her strong individuality. Her heart 
was full of buoyant and sweet enthusiasm 
and love for humanity. A great lover of 
nature with a talent for descriptive writing, 














HOTEL KAISERHOF 


her articles in the Northwestern Christian 
Advocate and various Sunday-school publi- 
cations evoked much interest. 

Even at an advanced she 


age 


never 


seemed to forget a detail concerning the 


boys she knew in the old college town. Her 
reminiscences of the pioneer days on the 
prairies of the West glowed with the sparkle 
of youth; her painting revealed the talent 
of a real artist, yet her life was given to 
others rather than to the gratification of 
any ambition of her own. 

Year after year as the boys returned to 
see her, there was the same inspiration; 
no matter what changes had occurred, 
there was ever the eternal kindness within 
her great heart for her family of boys. 
Like a mother, she always stood by the 
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boys, even when the faculty disagr 
She seemed to read character unerri: 
and looking back over the years, it see: 
that she possessed the divine intuition a: 
philosophy of the mother spirit. 

What years of usefulness her busy 
spanned. A true daughter of the Re; 
lic, her father was a soldier in the war 
1812, and her mother was one of the lit 
maidens who strewed flowers before Geo: 
Washington as he crossed the bridge 
Trenton in his triumphal tour after becom- 
ing President of the United States. Her 
hundreds of boys scattered in three conti- 
nents will ever cherish the memory of 1 
triumphal march of Mother Fancher int 
their hearts and lives and hold sacred the 
memory of their college mother wh 
influence radiated the spirit of a guardiar 
angel. 


HEN the new Hotel Kaiserhof w 

completed I immediately felt t 
I would like to make it my Chicago hom 
and I am proud to have had the distincti 
of having been among the first who regis- 
tered there. The Kaiserhof is one of tho 
hostelries where the social spirit reigns 
supreme. The name has long been asso 
ciated in the minds of the people as being 
that of a famous restaurant for fifteen 
years, and the same degree of popularit 
has prevailed since Messrs. Roessler and 
Teich took charge of the hotel a year ago. 
Every city in Europe, too, has its famou 
Kaiserhof. 

During Convention week in Chicago, 
number of state delegations had their 
headquarters at the Kaiserhof, and as it 
housed also some of the Presidential candi 
dates, each day its lobby presented a scen 
of great activity. It is located within th« 
“loop,” convenient to hotels and theatres 
and it is no wonder that the Kaiserhof has 
maintained its popularity despite the 
possibility that the name might interfer: 
with business during these strenuous days 
of feeling against the “Kaiserland.’’ Our 
adopted citizens, as a rule, are fully 
loyal in their Americanism as_ Baron 
Steuben and the long list of sturdy Germans 
who have given their riches and energies 
to the upbuilding of the United States. 

The hospitable spirit of the Kaiserhof in 
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reatment of guests of every state and 
mality, foreshadows continued and 
ising popularity. The guest at the 
erhof is made to feel that he represents 
thing more than a number, and carries 
with him pleasant memories of the 
ids he met within the hospitable walls 
ne of Chicago’s newest and most home- 


Photo by Kregel Novelty Photo Parlors 
JACK WARREN KERRIGAN 
of W. A. Mustarde, of the 
he is going to be when he grows up, he replies, 


hotels. It is practically within walking 
tance from every one of the depots in 
licago, and its close proximity to the 
opping district made it a most 
ypular rendezvous in Chicago’s hoteldom. 


has 


* * * 


N a trip to the Pacific Coast, all the 
Pullman passengers fell in love with a 
inny-haired, blue-eyed little fellow named 
jack, and were much interested in the deft 


Blue Mouse Theatre, St. 
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way his father dressed and cared for him. 
Jack appeared in the morning spick and 
span, and never seemed to lack the care 
needed by a three-year-old child. 
Naturally we all became interested in 
the story of the winsome lad. Little Jack 
was born in California; his mother was 


left a widow three months prior to his 


FERNANDEZ MUSTARDE 


Paul, Minnesota. When little Jack is asked what 


“A Universal boy like Uncle Jack Kerrigan”’ 


birth, and two weeks after he was born, 
she died. There were no relatives to care 
for him, so the babe was left entirely alone 
in the world. He was sent to Minnesota 
and there cared for by a family who, on 
account of poverty, were soon forced to 
seek another home for little Joseph, as the 
boy was then called. 

The facts in the case came to the atten- 
tion of Mr. W. A. Mustarde, of the Mus- 
tarde-Rowe Amusement Company, St, 
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Paul, and he sent for the boy, thinking he 
might find a home for him. The babe was 
left at the box office, and when Mr. Mus- 
tarde came in, he immediately fell in love 
with the little cooing lad, whom he adopted 
and rechristened “Jack Warren Kerrigan 
Mustarde.” Little Jack was only nine 
months old when he came to Mr. Mus- 
tarde, and has since been his companion 
day and night. Although a delicate child, 


A MOVIE STAR AND HIS NAMESAKE 
Jack Warren Kerrigan, of Hollywood, California, and little Jack 
Warren Kerr'gan Mustarde, of St. Paul, Minnesota, at the opening 
of the Universal Studios, Universal City, California 


with plenty of fresh air, good food and 
unstinted devotion, it was not long before 


the little fellow gained in weight. At the 
age of two years he was awarded a perfect 
score, mentally and physically, at the 
State Fair in St. Paul. All this was due 
to the “mothering” of a bachelor. 

On the trip to the coast little Jack was 
in perfect physical condition, and the 
mothers present could not understand how 
a man could control and care for a small 
child so perfectly. Mr. Mustarde insisted 
after all, it was nothing more than a 
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matter of system that he had put i 
practice, added to the fact that he devo 
edly loved the little lad. Every promise 
made to that boy was kept to the smalles 
detail; he never had to be corrected in ; 
severe way, and was a model of obedie: 
The implicit trust he imposed in his fat! 
was an inspiring study of child life. 
At the age of four Jack has a private 
tutor and is making rapid strides tow: 
fulfilling the ambitions of hi 
adopted father to have hin 
become a perfect boy and 
model specimen of manhood 


* * * 


VERY household where t! 
shadow of scarlet fever | 

appeared, and even those wh 
fear its ravages, will welcome 
the efforts of two Boston medi- 
cal men, Drs. Frank B. Mallory 
and E. M. Medlar in their dis- 
covery of the bacillus that 
causes scarlet fever. For many 
years this disease has baffled 
medical scientists. The an- 
nouncement, which was made 
in a modest way in the Journal 
of Medical Research, will lift the 
embargo of dread and appr 
hension that follows with the 
red quarantine cards announc- 
ing a scarlet fever epidemic. 

Discovery of the bacillus will 
help to work out an anti-toxin 
or a vaccine that wiil make the 
combat against the disease ef- 
fective. The life of the bacillus 
is brief in mild cases, as a rule 
not exceeding forty-eight hours 
after the appearance of the 
eruption. In severe cases, however, the or- 
ganism persists longer, and there are un- 
questionably scarlet fever carriers just as 
there are diphtheria carriers, who harbor 
the bacillus for a long time. The after- 
effects of scarlet fever are what bring ap- 
prehension to the mother’s heart when 
she realizes that the scourge has come. 

Dr. Mallory is the pathologist of the 
Boston City Hospital and a member of 
the staff of the Harvard Medical School. 
The elimination of the grim scarlet fever 
scourge is a triumph that has an economic 
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value of millions of dollars to the poor 
people, fighting the battle of life with bur- 
dens of doctors’ bills and sickness strapped 
upon their already overburdened shoulders. 


N rearranging my library recently, I 
chanced upon a time-worn, leather- 
bound volume—a copy of “Blair’s Rhet- 
oric,’ used by a great-grandmcther in 
1820. Blair was a Scotchman, and as I 
dipped into the book here and there, I 
unconsciously compared it with the modern 
methods of teaching rhe oric. No won- 
der, I thought, our grandmothers and 
grandfathers knew how to use words effect- 
ively. The dignified phrasing, the well- 
rounded sentences, were in marked contrast 
to the “‘vernacular’”’ of today. 
Although a text book primarily, this old- 
book treats of the philosophy of 
life, today rehashed and put forth as 
something startlingly new and original in 
epigrams, but which are, after all, only 
warmed-over versions of Aristotle, and 
those Greeks and Romans who were his 
followers. The intellectual power of the 
ancients was the model in the days of 
Blair, when there were more lesiure mo- 
ments, fewer distractions and noises, and 
when life meant something more than the 
ceaseless pursuit of wealth. 

The interest of this old book is enhanced 
by intimate glimpses of personalities, as 
well as a discussion of their ideals. Even 
in the ancient days of Athens, people 
listened first to a discussion of the funda- 
mental virtues rather than to any outburst 
of supposedly new human wisdom. No 
matter how brilliant the oration, nor how 
glowing the language, it must portray 
an ideal based on virtue. That old, 
torn leather-bound volume, filled with 
good, old-time footnotes, French and 
Latin quotations, assumed that the scholar 
of the day could readily translate the 
lines in cuotaticns read, and indicated a 
degree of scholarship in those days that 
makes classical learning seem a lost art. 


cal * * 


HEN Lillian Russell, after stellar 
triumphs, appears today, she sings 
the songs of long ago. After her speech, 
the audience calls for more and more of 
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the old songs. The operatic scores are 
forgotten, but songs such as those revived 
in the NATIONAL MAGAZzINE’s five-year 
campaign in making ‘Heart Songs’’ live 
on and on, because they have sung them- 
selves into the hearts of the people, 
generation after generation. 

Music in the public schools today is part 
of the curriculum. How heartily ring the 
echoes, even in memory, of the songs we 
used to sing at school entertainments! 
Singing in unison teaches the child the 
harmony of co-operation. Instead of the 
difficult task of learning the rudiments 
of music, why not teach the child the 
simple, tuneful little folk songs of America? 
In the Boston schools there was recently 
a selection made of the old songs for class 
room use. These songs all appeared in 
“Heart Songs,’ which was the initial 
movement to revive interest in the melodies 
of yesterday. 

Yes, let us bring back the old songs, and 
learn to sing them together! Where can 
the spirit of harmony be more effectively 
impressed upon the youthful mind than 
in school? Beginning with the song, and 
later the organization of the class, the 
barbaric instincts of the average boy are 
modified by lessons of gallantry and self- 
sacrifice. He is taught that what consti- 
tutes the real man and real education is 
not acquired from a text-book; that the 
world can confer a degree, merited by 
deeds and worth, that no university, col- 
lege, or school can bestow. To be a man 
or a woman, in the fullest sense, is, after 
all, the highest goal which may be attained 
in life. 

. s a 


Snes telephone company must deal with 
nearly every variety of human vanity 
and emotion, but there is nothing quite 
so difficult to soothe as the exasperation 
of a subscriber on being informed that the 


” 


“line is busy,” especially if this report is 
returned repeatedly when one is anxious 
to reach the party called. To minimize 
this annoyance, the telephone companies 
have instituted the practice of taking a 
record of such desired number as may be 
reported “busy,” and if desired by the 
calling subscriber, the operator will con- 
tinue to try this number until it can be 
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obtained, thus saving repeated attempts 
no the part of the calling subscriber and 
enabling him to attend to other matters in 
the meanwhile. This same practice applies 
in case the called station ‘‘does not answer.” 
In some of the larger offices, there are one 
or two operators whose special duty it is 
to attend to these delayed calls and see 
that they are completed in a minimum 
time. 

It is rather marvelous to observe how 
each detail and angle of telephone service 
is being studied in order to eliminate delay 
of even the fraction of a second. In calling 
a hotel for a party who must be paged, 
there are operators who sweetly respond 
every little while, “Hold the line, please, 
we are looking for the party’’—just enough 
to quiet the nervous individual at the other 
end who is looking viciously into the void 
space of the booth trying to content him- 
self for the few seconds of time that he 
feels are being wasted in dispatching a 
message that would require an hour’s time 
under old-time methods. 


* * * 


B Narsercoe is nothing written that is new” 
is heard on every side, but the man at 
the re-write desk must take up a dry-as- 
bone subject and turn and twist it in an 
attempt to make it interesting. He must 
find a new and refreshing way of saying it. 
Elbert Hubbard once told me, “I have been 


called a philosopher. I know enough to 
take the wisdom of Aristotle and the others 
and express it in the language of today. 
I grab on to anything I think is a good 
idea and do as old Bill Sykes used to 
do. For what is an idea worth if it does 
not sink in, hit the mark, or make an 
impression?” 

The hardest thing for the average person 
to master in conversation is to say things 
in his own way, and cease carrying quota- 
tion marks over his brain. With the idea 
that he is quoting from a distinguished 
author, he has assumed to become as 
important in echoing the words as though 
he had said it first. 


* * * 


‘INFORMATION is pointed out as the 
key to progress. In these days new 
vocations are developed to meet the 
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pressing demand for knowledge. T! 
years ago a man saw a little girl in | 
buying single copies of newspapers 
artists who wished to preserve the 
cisms appearing relative to their indivic ual 
and collective work. This man was H« 
Romeike, and this scene upon the b: 

of the Seine suggested to him the i 

of establishing an agency to supply s: 
clippings from newspapers to everyor 
who desired to see what the newspa; 
might say about him. Romeike’s work 
in Europe attracted the attention of a » 
York newspaper man, W. F. G. Shanks, 
who had been city editor of the New Yor! 
Tribune, and he engaged in a like enter- 
prise on this side of the water. About the 
same time the idea received a wi 
application at the hands of Robert Luce, 
an exchange editor on the Boston Glo/e, 
who, with his brother, Linn Luce, started 
the Press Clipping Bureau in 1888. The 
phrase was new at the time; the first 
comers being called “cutting agencies,” 
and the generic term “clipping bureau”’ 
was first used by the Luces. This natu- 
rally made the Luce Clipping Bureau a 
veritable fountain of current views of the 
press on all topics. 

Hon. Robert Luce, who has served in 
Legislature and as Lieutenant-Governor, 
and has long been in popular demand as a 
forceful public speaker in current move- 
ments, has exemplified how efficiently 
collected and systematized information 
was necessary to man in all the activities 
of life. There was an idea at first that 
the usefulness of the work would be con- 
fined to a personal field, but the Luces 
conceived the idea of giving the shears 
a wider swath in the fields of current 
knowledge and adapt it for the use of in- 
dustrial and transportation companies, 
scientific men, and in fact every individual 
or organization desiring information gar- 
nered from the newspapers and periodicals. 

The bureau developed so rapidly that 
the Boston Globe lost its exchange editor. 
In 1892 Mr. Linn Luce established the 
New York office, which has become the 
largest in the country, but the Boston 
office still retains the prestige of a pioneer. 
In these offices there are now over a hun- 
dred persons employed in distributing daily 
about thirty thous4nd clippings. While 
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there has been lively competition, the 
Luces with their original idea and by 
patient and persistent effort have worked 
out details of a business that is at once 
intricate, exacting and today indispen- 
sable. The demands are met with the 
regularity of clockwork, and with as great 
a degree of accuracy as is possible where 
the human brain is a factor. 

While Mr. Luce gives much of his time 
to the various public and private interests 
with which his name is connected, he still 
maintains a personal and paternal interest 
in the work which he established, expanding 
all the advantages of the largest exchange 
room of the largest daily to the uses and 
activities of business, science and research. 
It has virtually directed the current of 
universal thought for specific objects and 
collated and systematized the expressions 
of thought fresh from the press, and expe- 
dited activities with information for 
various lines of industrial effort to the 
accelerated pace of the times. 


* * * 


LITTLE boy looking over some 
copies of eminently proper and re- 
spectable “‘ladies’” publications, . after 
going over a page or two of the corset 
and lingerie advertisements, exclaimed, 
“Mamma, do you ever look like that?” 
“That” was an illustration of a model 
displaying the most intimate feminine 
attire. It is not a matter of prudery, but 
the question whether “art for art’s sake” 
is developing in business as in painting 
deserves more than a passing thought. 
These illustrations may be considered 
necessary by the gentlemen exploiting 
the goods, but if the women were con- 
sulted, a decided disapproval of making so 
bold a display of lingerie on shapely living 
models in public prints would be ex- 
pressed. There may come a reversal to the 
Puritanic as a result of the Charles II 
craze of today, but in the meantime 
women’s publications go gloriously on 
portraying women in public print, in attire 
that is not as yet considered proper for 
Street wear. 

Women’s magazines are also respon- 
sible to a great extent for the “high cost 
of living.” Their chats on the “latest” 
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attire and new ways of entertaining, far 
from encouraging retrenchment, inculcate 
in the reader a desire for those things 
which are unique, exclusive, and represent 
the American passion for. ever-changing 
styles—gruesome or gorgeous as_ they 
may be; to deck themselves out in rai- 
ment and ornaments suggestive of Cleo- 
patra or of the women of barbaric races 
is the absorbing object of many. Even 
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the vaunted ‘‘economies”’ of these periodi- 
cals are expensive and often beyond the 
means of those who, looking for help in 
reducing expenses, find themselves lured 
into a quagmire of extravagance. 

This paragraph is written at the sugges- 
tion of women readers of the NATIONAL, 
who feel that a magazine that is not 
ostensibly a women’s publication might 
be induced to speak in a frank way as to 
what women actually appreciate, though 
it may not be welcomed by the haughty 
women’s magazine mentors who are cod- 
dling themselves with the idea that they 
are exploiting themselves on woman’s 
vanity without her knowing it. 
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J. L. LOOSE 

President of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, whose remarkable success may be attributed largely to his 
keen foresight and creative ability and to the loyalty and co-operation which he has 

been able to inspire in his organization 
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The Story of Sunshine 


How an Ideal May Be Established by the Selection 
of a Fitting Trademark— 


An Interesting Example 


by W. C. Jenkins 


OTHING has attracted more 
general attention among -the 
women of this country during 
recent years than the remarkable 

development of the products of baking 
companies, and the constantly increasing 
number of dainty edibles they furnish their 
patrons. This is particularly true of those 
large institutions that specialize in biscuits, 
crackers, and wafers. Desiring to learn 
something of the methods employed in 
extending the list of bakery products, and 
the process of manufacture, I visited the 
plant of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 
at New York a few weeks ago and was given 
a cordial invitation by the management to 
make an extended study of the organiza- 
tion. Right here it should be stated that 
the Company is one of the largest manu- 
facturers of food products in America. It 
began business in a modest way in Kansas 
City in 1902 and has developed and ex- 
tended its sphere of operation until today 
it has ten factories located in the principal 
cities of this country, and gives employ- 
ment to twenty thousand persons. It has 
ten manufacturing units and eighty-five 
branch houses. 

In an institution of this character the 
condition under which the employees labor 
is of more than ordinary interest. There 
are many men who know how to run a 
factory, but who do not know how to man- 
age men. Torun a factory may be a com- 
plicated affair, but it is a thing that may 
be learned, because it lies in the region 
of mechanics and mechanical perfection. 


To manage men and to establish a har- 
monious relationship between capital and 
labor requires a different order of ability, 
different ideals and different aims, since 
it deals with the intellectual, the social, 
and healthful aspirations of human beings. 

Many employers spend fabulous sums in 
perfecting the mechanical equipment of 
their factories. Every unit is purchased 
and installed without regard to expense, 
so that the maximum production may be 
afterwards obtained at the minimum of 
expense. Yet the prime essential—a class 
of contented employees—is given abso- 
lutely no consideration. These manu- 
facturers seem to forget that in order to 
establish a spirit of loyalty and content- 
ment they must go farther than provide 
the regularly recurring pay envelope re- 
quirements; they must fill the minds of 
their workers with ambition, loyalty, 
enthusiasm, and hopes for better results 
from their efforts—and this, I learned, is 
exactly what the officials of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Company constantly keep 
in mind. 

The manufacture of biscuits, crackers, 
and wafers requires the highest type of 
labor efficiency. Every item is made for 
human consumption, and upon its attrac- 
tiveness and nutritious value depends the 
success or failure of the institution. And 
it is not enough that a satisfactory degree 
of perfection may be attained one day, 
one month, or one year, for success can 
only be achieved so long as the standard 
of the product is kept at the highest point. 
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After the installation of the highest type 
of machinery, the selection of nothing but 
the best in raw materials, and providing 
the most artistic packages which have ever 
been employed in the manufacture and sale 
of food products, there would still be lack- 
ing an important element if the employees 
were not working in harmony with the 
aspirations of the officials. This great 
factor in industrial success is ever present 
in the Loose-Wiles Biscuit organization, 
for the twenty thousand employees are 
said to be among the most enthusiastic 
and satisfied workers in America. In this 
institution labor is regarded as worthy of 
the highest consideration. Employees are 
not considered as mere cogs in the machine, 
but as living human beings whose energies 
and enthusiastic efforts can overcome all 
obstacles. There is no desire on the part 
of the management for constant change, 
and if an employee makes a mistake, it 
prefers to spend the necessary time in 
kindly methods of correction rather than 
resort to the harsh and often cruel recourse 
of summary dismissal. Under these work- 
ing conditions employees may with con- 
sistency have aspirations and hopes, factors 
that breed enthusiasm and energy, and 
when these qualifications rule, as they do 
in the Loose-Wiles organization, customers 
may be certain that the product is as near 
perfection as it is humanly possible to 
make it. 

No manufacturing institution is complete 
unless it includes this idea of human sym- 
pathy and charity. Human sympathy is 
a Biblical and an apostolic virtue, but 
unfortunately it has been much neglected 
in our American corporations. Many 
employers of labor have received their 
ideas of recompense and proper working 
conditions from old countries where labor 
is cheap, and consequently more or less 
degraded, but happily this sentiment is 
undergoing a radical change in the United 
States. 

An employee of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company is never driven to accomplish- 
ments; rather he is invited and encour- 
aged to contribute his part cheerfully and 
willingly to the final result. The mental 
attitude of a worker is considered one of 
the primary factors in determining his 
salary, and an employee who is known to 
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preach enthusiasm and loyalty gets quicker 
recognition than those who perform their 
service in a perfunctory manner. In other 
words, the company places a premium on 
enthusiastic effort, and, in effect, offers to 
young men and women a place where they 
may work under pleasant conditions, 
become a part of a great American institu- 
tion, and be assured that in case of sickness 
or misfortune they will always find the out- 
stretched hands of the officials in earnest 
sympathy and willing assistance. 
*” * * 

National and state laws, or municipal 
ordinances affecting labor cannot be too 
rigid or exacting to suit the officials if they 
are based on human advantage, or in any 
way contribute to the safety and health 
of employees. In factory inspection the 
company goes far beyond all legal require- 
ments. Not asingle exposed shaft or pulley 
is permitted to endanger the lives of the 
workers. A workingmen’s committee in- 
spects the factory twice a week, and all 
recommendations are submitted to a 
foreman’s committee, of which one of the 
Officials is chairman. These inspections 
are more rigid than those made by state 
factory inspectors or casualty companies. 

The officials invite all members of 
the organization to suggest recipes for the 
manufacture of new varieties of biscuits, 
crackers and wafers. If the superintendent 
of the department considers a new recipe 
worthy of trial, he submits the finished 
article and the cost of manufacture, to 
the officials, who determine the advisability 
of adding it to the list. Suggestions of this 
nature have the effect of not only stimu- 
lating interest and enthusiasm among the 
employees, but they often result in adding 
valuable and popular styles to the com- 
pany’s products. 

In no manufacturing institution in 
America has perfection reached a higher 
degree than in the Loose-Wiles organiza- 
tion. The company has created delicacies 
for the present generations which our 
forefathers never enjoyed. It has exem- 
plified the alert and inventive spirit of 
American genius, and has eliminated much 
of the cumbrous and awkward methods 
employed by old world manufacturers. 
With the congenital difference in organ- 
ization, with a new theory of human rights, 
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tesil 


LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT 
The largest baking plant under one roof and management in the world. 
ling ever constructed. The electric sign on building contains 4,600 incandescent lamps. 


COMPANY 
Also said to be the largest concrete 
The top of the sign 


is forty-two feet above the roof; it is 590 feet long and each letter is thirty feet high, and has five-foot face, The 
outside of the building is faced with white glazed terra-cotta 


involving a virtual reconstruction of indus- 
try, with an appreciative public to serve, 
the company seems to be on the highway 
to true and permanent success. From the 
building of the first bakery in Kansas City 
to the tenth and latest cracker palace in 
New York, the development has been along 
improved and intelligent lines. The New 
York bakery, the largest in the world, 
embodies all that is ideal in the scientific 
manufacture of food products. 

The articles manufactured by the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Company are known as ““The 
Sunshine Products.”’ The selection of this 
appropriate trade-mark seems to be par- 
ticularly fitting, as it exemplifies a salient 
and potent truth. Sunshine is one of the 
greatest essentials in all animal and vege- 
table life, and in seeking this particular 
advantage in manufactured food products, 
man is but following a desire which nature 
has implanted everywhere. The very 
tones of the earth strive to reach the sur- 
face, silently and slowly working their 
way upward so that they may be kissed 


by beams of light. Plants turn lovingly 
towards the luminous orb that bestows 
upon them their bright colors, and the heat 
they require for their life and seed. Born 
in darkness, they will bend and twist, 
sending out long, slender shoots, pushing 
their way through crack and crevice, 
breaking through mighty rocks, climbing 
to great heights and never ceasing till their 
petals are painted with brilliant hues and 
their precious fruit is ripened by the. 
strength which sunshine alone can give. 
In like manner the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company’s struggle to obtain perfection 
in the manufacture of food products, in 
order to truthfully label its delicacies 
“Sunshine,” has always been assiduous 
and persistent, with the result that its 
delicious and dainty foodstuffs have the 
same brightening influence upon human 
beings as sunshine has upon the flowers. 
Luscious fruits, fragrant roses and tender 
violets can never be obtained without a 
flood of light; and there are millions of 
people in this country who believe that the 
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label ‘Sunshine’ is equally essential in 
order to convey the assurance that bakery 
products are of the greatest nutritive value 
and, consequently, are of the highest 
type. 

It would be impossible to describe in 
this brief article the many sunshine special- 
ties manufactured by the company, and 
which are packed in attractive cartons 
and small tins; nor can a description be 
given of the many varieties which are sold 
in the old-fashioned glass-front cases and 
in the new-style glass-top sanitary cans, 
a convenience used only by the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Company. In going far 
beyond the average American manufac- 
turer in the attractive manner in which 
the company’s products are packed and 
delivered to its customers, the officials do 
not expect to deceive the eye in order to 
fool the palate. The artistic package is 
simply a form of advertising, and a meri- 
torious one. Its extra cost is more than 
covered by resultant increased sales, so 
that it has not been necessary to economize 
in the manufacture of the contents in order 
to meet the additional expense of artistic 
and attractive containers. 


THE STORY OF SUNSHINE 


It is a well-known fact that foreign-n 
goods have attained a degree of popula 
in this country, not because the art 
are better than the American produ 
but because they are presented in a n 
attractive manner. Europeans, be 
older in applied arts, know the value 
pleasing the eye, and hence endeavor 
present their wares in the most pleas; 
form. In the manufacture of perfum: 
and toilet accessories European manuf 
turers have long excelled, because th 
make a more attractive display of produc‘ 
Likewise, in the manufacture of novel 
biscuits the Loose-Wiles Company h 
excelled because it has brought to its assi 
ance all that art and beauty can sugge 
and delivers its products to the publ 
in the most unique and artistic packag 
which may be found anywhere. Th 
artistic qualification is admirably pr 
sented in the packages containing th: 
Sunshine Clover Leaves, a wafer of delicio: 
quality; also in Sunshine Champagn: 
Sunshine Brandywine, the Veroniques and 
the Philopenas. The same is true of th 
packages containing Sunshine Citrus, Choc 


olate London Biscuits, Vienna Sugar 
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NIGHT§J VIEW OF 
T here 


LOOSE-WILES BiSCUIT PLANT 
are approximately nine thousand electric lights used in lighting the outside of the building, including 
the sign 
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ngers and the various other wafers, 

ackers and biscuits. 

[tis stated that the company’s ““Perfetto”’ 
ugar wafer was designed by the same man 
vho made the “Nabisco,” a well-known 
vafer which has had an enormous sale. 
The ‘‘Perfetto” is the last word in wafers, 

and it is doubtful if human ingenuity has 
ever created a more delicious edible. The 
ofticials have endeavored to please the taste 
of the people from nearly every land. There 
are the German Pretzels and the Zweiback, 
the Petit Beurre of France, the Old English 
Biscuits and novelties, the Tan-San of 
Japan, and many other edibles dear to the 
hearts of the people of foreign nations. 
The company’s old fashioned high-grade 
New England soda crackers have won a 
prominent place among the edibles in every 
part of this country, as have also the Sun- 
shine Jersey Cream Biscuits. Moreover, 


the children have not been overlooked, for 
among the products are the animal and 
alphabetical biscuits which have an edu- 
cational as well as a food value. The child’s 
memory of a circus is vividly impressed 
by these symbolic biscuits, and they assist 


the mother in her instruction in natural 
history. 

There is one little package labeled ‘‘Sun- 
shine Sugar Wafer Dainties,”’ which con- 
tains all the Sunshine Sugar Wafer varieties 
put up in one tin to make a beautiful gift 
package. The package is attractively 
ribboned and illustrated with color prints 
of the contents. Sunshine Brandywine is 
a unique chocolate sugar wafer, divided 
by chocolate filling, making a three-ply 
confection of a delicious quality. There 
are oyster crackers and crackerettes to be 
eaten with sea food, oatmeal biscuit of the 
old-fashioned kind, and recommended for 
brain and brawn, twentieth century bis- 
cuits, a club cracker to serve with cheese, 

- besides Sunshine Cheese Sticks, which are 
composed of best cheese baked in a thin, 
straw-shaped cracker. 
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The president of the organization is Mr. 
J. L. Loose, one of the oldest and most 
successful biscuit manufacturers in the 
United States. Mr. Loose identified him- 
self with the industry nearly forty years 
ago, and it was his keen foresight and 
mechanical ability that placed, what is 
now a formidable rival upon a foundation 
that enabled it to become a concern of 
great national importance. When he un- 
dertook to place his own institution upon 
a solid foundation he was naturally con- 
fronted with opposition and competition 
from sources of his own creation, but this 
was to be expected, and while it was some- 
times strenuous, it never dampened his 
ardor or diminished his enthusiasm. Today 
the Loose-Wiles Biscuit organization has 
reached a point in development that places 
it in a very commanding position among 
biscuit manufacturers in America. 

* *” * 

It is the winning of great industrial 
battles of this nature that contribute to 
peace and national prosperity and, in this 
particular instance, insures in no small 
degree a healthful condition of the people; 
for in the selection of the raw material used 
in food stuffs and in the process of its 
manufacture into the finished products all 
that science and chemistry can teach is 
employed. This is in strange contrast to 
the methods which were employed half a 
century ago, and, as a matter of fact, are 
still practiced in many baking concerns. 

In the Loose-Wiles bakeries the highest 
type of efficiency in selection and manufac- 
ture may be seen. There are no haphazard 
methods; no guess work, and nothing is 
left to chance. A strict observance of 
fundamental business truths and _ the 
employment of the best class of labor, 
combined with intelligent direction, have 
unlocked for the American people secrets 
in the preparation of dainty food stuffs 
which are today a positive delight in 
millions of homes. 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


OR the Little Helps found suited for use in this department we award six months’ 

subscription to the National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. 
either extend your own term or send the National to a friend. If your Little Help does not 
appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone before you. Try 
We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or uncommon dish. Enclose 
stamped addressed envelope if you wish us to return or acknowledge unavailable offerings. 


You can then 








TO WHITEN CLOTHES 
BY A. B. 

The strained juice of two lemons in an 
ordinary wash boiler will make clothes snow- 
white. 

To Prevent Dust from the Furnace 

A cloth, such as is used for dusting and 
cleaning, dampened and laid over the register 
when the furnace fire is being shaken will 
prevent the dust flying over the room. 


LAVENDER-SCENTED SHEETS 
BY M. A. P 
Lavender-scented sheets will induce sweet 


slumbers The odor is exceedingly fresh, 
clean and wholesome, and the old-fashioned 
housewives» always scented their linen and 
draperies with sprigs of the sweet old flower. 
Orris root may be substituted for the lavender 
if the latter cannot be procured 


TO CLEAN GRATERS 
BY L. P. 
Clean zraters and strainers with a brush 
instead of a cloth. 
For Perspiration 
To remove the odor of perspiration, 
sprinkle common baking soda on a wet cloth 
and apply to the parts affected. 


FRUIT FREEZE 
BY E. M. R. 

Add the juice of three oranges, two lemons 
and three mashed bananas to six cups of 
water, sweeten to taste; freeze the same as for 
ice cream. When partially frozen, add on 
cup of rich cream. 


To Drive Away Ants 
A little Epsom salts sprinkled near where 
ants are will cause them to quickly vanish 
A heavy hemp cord, saturated with kerosene 
and wrapped around table legs is a sure 
remedy for the little pests. 


SMOKED MEATS 
BY E. H. L. 

A half cup of vinegar and the same quan- 
tity of sugar added to the boiling water in 
which a ham or smoked shoulder is to be 
cooked makes the meat tender and adds 
much to the flavor. It also takes the smoky 
taste from the fat which cooks out in the 
kettle, so that when cold it may be skimmed 
out and used as shortening. 


TEA FOR FERNS 
BY A. B. D 
Tea, cold or left over, is very good for 
ferns. It seems to freshen them wonderfully 
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KITCHEN = HAND 
SOAP 


Unequalled 


Cleans ana 
Restores 


The Best 


Cleans 


and Polishes 
Copper 
Brass 


For removing Tar, Pitch, Varnish, Axle 
Grease, Paint, Blacking, and all impurities 
from the hands, it is unequalled, leaving 
the skin soft, white, and smooth. 


pes BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! ong 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 
cCuas. F. Bates & Co., Boston, PRrop’rs. 








MORRIS CANOES 


= 4 


If the best is required at the right price, ask for the 
Morris catalogue. 
B. N. MORRIS, Inc. 
1320 State Street 





Bangor, Maine 








Cards, circulars, book, paper. Press $5. 

r n Larger $18. Rotary $60, ave money 
Print for others, nig profit, All easy, 
our: ssent. Write actors today for 
catalogue of presses, TYPE, cards 


paper, samples, It will pay you well 
Ww Thre PRESS CO. Meriden, Conn. 


TRIAL 


Cut out this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 
address (no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 
therazor for 30 days FREE; then, 1 rt likeit, pay us 
$1.35. If you don’t like it return it. 1 NO MONEY. 


MORE COMPANY. - 465 More Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


DEAR OLDE SONGS 


96 pages, words and music, 10c, 
at 5 and 10-cent stores, or sent 
direct, 4c additional for postage 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., BOSTON 





From My 


Factory 


via Parcel Post 
Direct 


toY OU for 
S000 


| Londres 
or 


Perfecto 


A scientific blend- 
ing of Imported 
and Domestic to- 
baccos by expert 
cigar makers, pro- 
ducing a mild, 
fragrant, delight- 
ful smoke that 
you can smoke all 
day long with 
pleasure. It’s the 
best value ever 
offered anywhere 
by anybody. You 
pay 10c in anystore 
for a cigar of like 
quality and merit. 
All the cost is put 
in the cigar. No 
bands or fancy 
labels. Just plain 
cedar boxes or tin 
cans for dry cli- 
mates if you prefer. 
I am offering you 
the best cigar that 
can be made for 
$5.00 per 100 direct 
from FACTORY to 
smoker. 


You Run No Risk 


I will send you 100 by 


EXACT 
SIZE 


OFFTERDINGER'S SPECIAL 


for $5.00 in 10 days. 
If not return the 
balance and receive 
credit in full. CanlI 
mail them today? 


OFFTERDINGER'S SPECIAL PERFECTO 


Londres 


Box of 50, $2.60 


Just the Cicar for Summer Time 


Mild and 


Used by good men 
Fragrant 


all over the U. S. 
Perfecto 
HENRY OFFTERDINGER 


508 Ninth St., N. W. 
The Rotarian Cigar Manufacturer of Washington, D.C. 
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THE HOME 


HERE’S ONE FOR “DAD” 
BY R. A. T. 


Tell Dad that a safety razor (or an “un- 
safety’ one either) cuts about fifty per cent 
better if dipped into hot water occasionally 
while being used. This operation has some 
of the characteristics of the barber's hot towel 
application. 


To Save Stock from Lightning 


Running wires from the pasture fence wires 
into the ground every few rods may involve 
extra labor and expense, but it may be the 
means of saving the stock from death by 
lightning. Most stock thus killed in pasture 
were standing near the fence which drew the 
lightning. By this simple device, the light- 
ning is grounded before it has traveled far 
or done much damage. 


CANNING FRUIT WITHOUT SUGAR 

Fruit for use in pie or salads or as stewed 
fruit can be put up or canned without the use 
of any sugar at all, according to the canning 
specialists of the Department of Agriculture. 
They, therefore, advise those who, because 
of the high price of sugar, have been thinking 
of reducing the amount of fruit they put up, 
to can as much of their surplus as possible 
by the use of boiling water when sugar syrup 
is beyond their means. Any fruit, they say, 


may be successfully sterilized and retained 
in the pack by simply adding boiling water 


instead of the hot sy rup. The use of sugar, 
of course, is desirable in the canning of all 
kinds of fruits and makes a better and ready 
sweetened product. Moreover, most of the 
fruits when canned in water alone do not 
retain their natural flavor, texture and color 
as well as fruit put upin syrup. Fruit canned 
without sugar to be used for sauces or desserts 
must be sweetened. 
Directions for Canning Fruits without Syrup 

Can the product the same day it is picked. 
Cull, stem, or seed, and clean the fruit by 
placing it in a strainer and pouring water 
over it until it is clean. Pack the product 
thoroughly in glass jars or tin cans until 
they are full; use the handle of a tablespoon, 
wooden ladle, or table knife for packing 
purposes. Pour over the fruit boiling water 
from a kettle, place rubbers and caps 1n posi- 
tion, partially seal if using glass jars, seal 
completely if using tin cans. Place the con- 
tainers in a sterilizing vat such as a wash 
boiler with false bottom, or other receptacle 
improvised for the purpose. If using a hot 

water bath outfit, process for thirty minutes, 
count time after the water has reached the 
boiling point; the water must cover the 
highest jar in container. After sterilizing, 
remove packs, seal glass jars, wrap in paper 
to prevent bleaching and store in a dry, cool 
place. 

If you are canning in tin cans, it will im- 
prove the product to plunge the cans quickly 
nto cold water immediately after steriliza- 


i 


tion. When using a steam pressure car 
instead of the hot water bath, sterilize 
ten minutes with five pounds of st 
pressure. Never allow the pressure to 
over ten pounds. 


MOCK ANGEL FOOD CAKE 
BY MRS. W. E. B. 


Sift well together one cup sugar, 
cup flour, two teaspoons baking pow 
pinch salt. Bring to boiling point one « 
of sweet milk; stir in dry ingredients; | 
add whites of two eggs, beaten stiff; fold 
gently. Bake in ungreased cake pan with 
stem in centre. Frost with plain wh 
frosting: Two tablespoons of thick sw: 
cream, and sufficient powdered sugar to ma 
thick enough to spread well. Finer tha: 
angel food cake. 


Whipping Cream 
To whip cream quickly without flying over 
everything, put cream in pint economy ja: 
Use small Dover egg beater. 


CEMENT FOR CHINA 
BY MRS. M. L. C. 

Into a thick solution of gum arabic stir 
plaster of paris until the mixture assumes th 
consistency of cream. Apply with a brush 
to the broken edges and join together. In 
three days the article cannot be broken in th: 
same place. The whiteness of the cement 
adds to its value. 


To Pour Paraffine 


An old teapot is an excellent thing to use 
for putting paraffine on jellies or preserves 
Place the teapot into which has been put the 
paraffine on the stove, and when melted pour 
over the jelly. Stand the teapot away, and 
it is ready for future use. 


SCRAP BOOK PASTE 
BY F. M. B. 

An excellent paste for scrap-book work may 
be made in this way: Mix flour and water 
till a thin batter is made, then add a pinch 
of pulverized alum, and pour in boiling water 
till it makes a thick paste. Boil it a minute 
or two, and add oil of cloves to give it a 
flavor, and with the alum keep it from sour- 
ing. Put the paste in a wide-necked bottle, 
and keep corked when not in use. 


A GOOD RAT TRAP 
BY C. B. 


Take a box from two to three feet long, a 
foot and a half wide, and about ten inches 
deep, and fit a cover to it so the box may be 
easily opened. Then cut a hole in the lower 
left hand corner of the side of the box large 
enough for a rat to crawl through. Then put 
three or four steel traps in the box close 
together and cover them thinly with oats or 
any fine feed, and you are sure to catch them. 
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[Send for This Book 


Describing 


Standard Gas and Electric Co. 


HE 6% Gold Notes of Standard Gas 
and Electric Company are an unusually 
attractive investment. 














We will mail you without charge our 
new (}4-page book containing 150 photographs 
of the prosperous utility properties compris- 
ing the organization, serving a diversely 
located population in excess of 1,800,000. 
Graphic charts show stability and growth of 
earnings 1911-15, inclusive. All operating 
units are under our own experienced manage- 
men 

Denominations 
$50, $100, $500, $1,000 


Ask for Circular N, M-20 


H. M. Byllesby & Company | Vols. I and II. A collection of rare bits of prose and 


Incorporated pouby be me have San ~_ of Cue. re een 
people join in making these wonde gi 
Tacoma, Wash. CHICAGO New York City Tae sy bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.50 each. 
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“‘the sense of audience’’ 


O people buy a magazine for what there is in it, or do they buy it 
D for what there is in it that they can get out of it. 

If you agree with me that the latter view is correct, then adver- 
tising in a magazine is a good deal like a play—it’s a question of audience. 


A mixed audience, like a crowd in the street—is all well enough in a 
general way—but, jumbled. 


Newspaper men, they say, have the “news sense,” and, in like fashion, 
keen advertisers have a “‘sense of audience’; they know the potential value 
of a magazine with a definite class following. 

Now let me say my say: If you were to name the most actively important 
Americans of today—men who are achieving big things—you would be calling 
the roll of subscribers to the National Magazine. 

This is peculiarly a fact; not equivalently true of any other publication I 
know of. If your purpose is to reach this audiencé of leadership-intelligence— 
it’s the National Magazine that does it. 


Yours sincerely, 


or Ic EX arp pe 
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Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 























“Pull her around, head to the sea—quick! That’s right. Back, mates! So—Steady!’’ 
said Stephen, as he drew in his steering oar 


Illustrating ‘‘The Lost Brigade,”’—p. 914 
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I 
WASHINGTON 


BY JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


S American public sentiment precluded the possibility of war, so 

American public sentiment hopes to eradicate the - word 

“strike” from the country’s industrial lexicon. The railroad 

strike order was issued for September 4. August, 1916, will 

be remembered as the time when the vital arteries of Ameri- 

can commerce were threatened, an epochal event, the influence of which 

if avoided, will be tantamount to an assurance of permanent industrial peace 

through mediation and arbitration. The object lesson presented in the 

ravages of war overseas, and the contemplaton of what a strike means at 

home was never before so thoroughly and so vividly impressed upon the public 

and all parties involved. The simple application of the word “‘understanding” 
was and is the crux of the situation. 

Deliberations in Washington were a culmination of conferences extending 
over a year. In June, 1915, the brotherhoods first suggested the eight-hour 
day with ten hours’ pay—reckoned on the present scale. In plain English— 
shorter hours and more pay. Notice was given to the railroads in December 
that a strike was imminent. Conferences were held in March and again in 
June. In August the strike had been decided upon by the various brother- 
hoods as they were unable to come to an agreement with the managers in 
New York. 

The services of the federal board of mediation were offered. The Presi- 
dent called to Washington the representatives of the brotherhoods. Later 
were summoned the six hundred and forty men representing each of the 
four brotherhoods—conductors, engineers, trainmen and firemen. In the 
East Room of the Capitol they were addressed by the President, foll wing 
which he immediately requested that the railroad executives come to Wash- 
ington, including presidents of western roads, to make the conference as 
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fully representative of all the railroads as possible. It was even attempted 
insist on the presence of the men representing the financial interests in cont: 
of the roads. Later the President passed it up to Congress. 


LL this occurred during the hottest weather known in Washingt: 
A trying alike mentally and physically. Early in the proceedings it b 
came evident that the people were bitterly opposed to a strike; th 
public sentiment in the United States was as resolute against precipitant acti: 
as it has been against war. This view was shared by the representatives 
the roads and the brotherhoods. Every hour of conference deepened t! 
impression that there should be no strike. 





BA msg? BNI Ede coo, OS 
REPRESENTATIVES OF ELEVEN RAILWAYS AT WASHINGTON 
This picture shows probably the largest number of railway presidents ever photographed together anywher: 
in the United States. Most of the railway executives who have been in conference with the President on the 
threatened railway strike are seen here. From left to right they are: T. M. Schumacher, vice-president of the 
El Paso and Southwestern; Joseph H. Young, president of the Norfolk Southern; George W. Stevens, presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake & Ohio; Daniel E. Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio; J. H. Carroll, general 
attorney of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Hale Holden, president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
and chairman of the delegation of railway presidents; M. J. Carpenter, president of the Chicago, Terre Haut« 
& Southeastern; R. H. Aishton, vice-president of the Chicago & Northwestern; James H. Hustis, president of 
the Boston & Maine; W.J. Jackson, receiver of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois; Frank Trumbull, chairman 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio; L. E. Johnson, president of the Norfolk & Western; William H. Truesdale, 
president of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Railroad executives went into conference with the President at the 
White House, searching and researching facts and figures from government 
statistics, in the earnest effort to determine the common denominator of this 
the world’s greatest “‘problems in division’”’ between capitol and labor. The 
scene was unprecedented—even to Washington. Up in Room 101 at the 
New Willard—without coats or collar --the committees worked in relays. 
From every door up and down the corridors came the staccato of scores of 
typewriters in their mad effort to keep up with the frantic call for statements, 
comparisons, and totals. Meanwhile, Congress in session awaited with keen 
interest the developments. What would the next hours bring orth? Would 
it be compulsory arbitration, an enabling act for executive control of opera- 
tion? Strike?—or what? 
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(.UCH was the scene—and through it all the saving grace of sound Ameri- 
canism—an entire absence of petty personal feeling. Two great typical 
groups: the men of the b:otherhoods, a splendid type of American citi- 

ship, firm-jawed, with high cheek bones, and wearing a look of deter- 
nation, unafraid; the railroad executives, typifying perhaps the highest 
velopment of leadership intelligence. 

To see as I did those great divergent forces, moving to and from executive 
insion to hotel; struggling to come together on common ground, was to feel 
hrill of pride in the American genius that is able to “turn a keen, untroubled 
e home to the instant need of things.’’ The railroad executives, it seemed 











hehees? 


BROTHERHOOD REPRESENTATIVES WHO CONFERRED WIIH PRESIDEN! 

This group comprises the delegation of Brotherhood leaders who conferred with President Wilson. They 

are, from left to right: C. M. Rodgers; Mr. Lewis; W.G. Lee, president of the Brotherhood of Railway 

l'rainmen; S. Veach; A. B. Garretson, president of the order of Railway Conductors; W. J. Burke; W.S. Stone, 

grand chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; W.S. Carter, president of the Brotherhood of 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; William Parks; Mr. Rickert; Henry Huddleston; W.O. Van Pelt; 
O. P. Kelly; F. D. Howard; Peter Kilduff, and F. S. Evans 


to me, were more anxious to preserve the principle of arbitration and to know 
whence they were to derive the revenue to provide for the advanced wages 
demanded, than they were to deny the appeal for shorter hours. 

But, as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be—the people pay 
the freight. 





warm-blooded, whole-hearted human being, no matter what may be 
thought of his political views. This is the verdict of the shrewd westerners 
who have been witnessing his work and keenly observing him through half- 
closed eyes, on his western campaign. A story was recently told by Attorney 


Ipbrcrmr es is accumulating every day that Charles Evans Hughes is a 
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Elbridge R. Anderson, of Boston, 
which indicates that to his friends 
and those with whom he has come 
in contact, Mr. Hughes has always 
been understood. 

In 1908, when his name was first 
mentioned as a candidate for the 
Presidency, Mr. Hughes, as gov- 
ernor of New York—a title, by the 
way, that he appreciates today 
more than ever—was making a 
fight against political bosses, who 
insisted that his constructive and 
advanced legislative ideas would 
not prevail. He took his case 
direct to the people, and on one 
occasion, with that characteristic 
Hughes’ smile, began: 


HALE HOLDEN 
President of the Chicago, Burlington & Quin 
chairman of the delegation of railroad president 
in Washington and member of the committee of 
three to confer with President Wilson, with a new 
paper man on either side 


“Behold me! I am the human 
icicle, as the opposition papers 
proclaim. 

“Now, you boys better get on 
your overcoats before I begin. 
Bill, John, Pete,’’ he continued, 
pointing to his classmates with 
that familiar gesture of the fore- 
finger, “don’t you dare shake hands 
with Charley unless you have good 
warm mittens.” 

The speech that followed was 
a heated discussion and a red-hot 
appeal that could scarcely have 

RAILROAD EXECUTIVES LEAVING THE emanated from a man encased in 
WHITE HOUSE icy armor. It won the favor of 

Panie Wikre enc the bittaeecie Gxt an! every man present, who insisted on 
ing the White House after a conference with President -grasping his hand and shouting a 
Wilson. These two, with Hale Holden of the Burlington, chorus of “good boy” as he pro- 


constitute a select sub-committee of the railroad presidents 


who have been conducting negotiations with President ceeded to build up his conclusions 
Wilson since the arrival of the presidents of the western 


roads in Washington upon invincible logic. 
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¥ JFONKING across the continent in his armored car, Walter H. Forrest, 
4 of the Eighth Massachusetts Infantry, made a tour demonstrating 
that armor-plate is not alone for nautical craft. The appearance of the 
utomobile attracted great attention as it dashed through towns and villages 
ithin the speed limits, the natives not knowing whether it was a new kind 
meteor or an automatic sprinkler. Once they caught sight of the guns in 
e turret, however, it did not require much explanation—in these days of 
reparedness. 
Mr. Forrest called upon President Wilson while in Washington, with a 
tter from Governor McCall, of Massachusetts, before riding forth with his 








Copyright, Harris & Euing 
DEMONSTRATES PREPAREDNESS CAR 
Private William H. Forrest, Eighth Massachusetts infantry, national guard, is on his way to the Pacific 
Coast in an armored car to preach the doctrine of preparedness. He called on the President while in Wash- 
ington with a letter of introduction from Governor McCall, of Massachusetts. His car contains rapid-fire 
guns and an assortment of other weapons 


auto armed to the teeth with concealed weapons, though not amenable to the 
laws on the subject. 

The new car carries rapid-firing guns, and would work quick destruction 
in a sweeping charge. Like the heel of Achilles, the only vulnerable point 
is the tires, which, were they steel-studded, as required in Europe, might 
have been armored “‘cap-a-pie.’ From the Pacific Coast the car goes to the 
border, where it may become an object of keen interest to Senor Villa, as 
the farmers’ sure preventive against brigands and stock raiders. 


NCE more the idea of adjusting the clocks of the country to utilize 
O God’s sunlight for working hours has been revived. When Congress 
is in session during the summer, it is a long time for the rural repre- 
sentative to wait from sun-up at four o’clock until high noon for the legislative 
wheels to move. The alert American people spending the golden hours of 
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sunlight in bed and depriving themselves of the relaxation in the cool of 1 

afternoon, does not seem to be a compatible, businesslike adjustment of { 

time clock. One Congressman insisted if more attention were given to t 
adjustment of the particular hours of labor, there would be less restlessn: 
on the labor question. Human nature at best loves the luxury of the morni 

“snooze.” “What would 

become without my beaut 
sleep?” laments the Adonis 

the House yawning sleepil 
“Take from me _ everythi: 
else but my morning nap a 
I shall not complain.” 

Then comes my cyni 
friend, who is ready to sw 
anything that looks like 
innovation. 

“That's it,”” said he, ‘‘keey 
up your agitation. Do a 
Joshua did; change the cour 
of the sun if you like, but you'll 
see the people stick in bed 
mornings just the same and 
hear them tell the alarm cloc! 
to go chase itself out the win 
dow. All that stuff about thi 
early bird getting the worm ha 
been exploded long ago. Most 
people would select ten o'clock 
as the time to awake with a 
yawn. 

“Moreillumination on publi: 
questions is what is needed 
Imagine the old clock in th 

House or in the Senate being 
Some, Veo ot eceeien Deel Cmeiiere tamed beck an hour and a 
for six years after his graduation from the University of Penn- half or three - quart ers, just 
eoees wet a une & So nee ree See? to gratify a few economical 
business in order to make a further study of social and economic fiends who want to save evel 
questions in which he had become deeply interested. At the : ” 
request of Mayor Blankenburg he accepted, in December, 1911, daylight. 
the directorship of the Municipal department of wharves, docks, When he had finished I real 
and ferries. Later he became a director and deputy chairman of ° ° . C : 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. He is now actively ized that often pickle factorie 
identified with a number of civic and philanthropic boards. He have a mission in life, for when- 

is a Democrat ° ° 

ever my cynical friend talk 
strongly against a thing, I am firmly convinced that it is right. He 1 
one of those fellows who enjoy mirthless mirth. Only a tickling feather 
will make him laugh, for he has had the ‘“daylights’’ knocked out of him 

whatever that means—in the past. In the meantime, the slogan o! 
“more sunlight for-work” is gaining favor in various cities and town 
throughout the country, and we'll all have to get up early in the morning 
if we want to keep up with our progressive neighbors. 





HEADS FARM LOAN BOARD 
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Congress continues to produce new federal positions at the pace of the 
past two sessions, Washington will soon be made up chiefly of Boards 


and Bureaus. 
icials that have been added 
iring the past ten years would 
ike a veritable army in 
‘mselves. The culmination 
o! any important legislation 
ults in a commission with 
lary. The National Farm 
Loan Board is the latest to 
rrive. The four members 
pointed to this board, to- 
ether with Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo as ex-officio 
member, were sworn n on 
August7. They receive $10,000 
year, and are all men who 
have been more or less identified 
with the agitation of the legis- 
lation. It has been the hope 
of the administration to make 
this Board of as much import- 
ance to the agricultu:al in- 
terests of the country in ex- 
tending and reserving credits, 
as the Federal Reserve Board 
is to the commercial world. 
Mr. George W. Norris of 
Pennsylvania has been desig- 
nated by the President as Farm 
Loans Commissioner, or the 
executive head of the commis- 
sion. Mr. Herbert Quick, of 
West Virginia, is a writer of 
ome renown and did editorial 
work in the agricultural state 
of Iowa in early years, and was 
located at Sioux Falls, which 
at one time boasted a corn 
palace. Mr. Lobdell of Kansas, 
and W. S. A. Smith, of Iowa, 
are the other members. The 
President has been criticized 
because his appointments are 
not politically balanced, as 
designed by the law, but in 
this board two of the members 
are Democrats while the other 
two are Republican. Secretary 





The number of new commissions and attending salaried 
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Copyright, Harris & Ewing 
CAPTAIN W. S. A. SMITH, OF SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

He is probably the best known farmer on the newly-appointed 
Federal Loan Board. When a young man he followed the sea, 
becoming an expert shipmaster at an early age. He quit the sea 
for the farm and has since become well known to farmers as a 
writer on farm finance and farm management. For many years 
he was a director of the Sioux City Bank, and for the past eighteen 
months he has been an expert in farm practice in the Department 
of Agriculture in the District of Columbia. He is a Republican 
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McAdoo, as ex-officio member of the Farm Loan Board, and of the Fede: 
Reserve Board, represents more concentrated power in the handling of Un 
Sam’s finances than any,member of the Cabinet for many years. The Boa 
has taken up the work vigorously, with the intention of making a record t! 
will commend itself to the farmers of the country. There has been 
accumulation of ,books and literature upon the subject which enab! 
the commission to start bu 
iness with a library on thy 
Farm Loan proposition that 
quite formidable in itself. 


EA, verily, these ar 

Y anticipating times. You 

pick up a newspaper a’ 

five-thirty and you find th: 
eleven o'clock edition in you 

hands. You look at the new 

stand incubator in July and you 

find the September magazines 
already hatched. Automobil: 
models for 1917 are proudly 
shown in the plate glass 
windows of 1916. You try to 

buy summer clothing in the 
sweltering days of the latter 

part of August, and you are told 

that summer stock has been 

put away to make room for 

the display of winter furs, felts 
and footwear. This looks like 
discounting life at a furious 

pace, and where is it to end? 

Can you conceive of the gard- 
CHARLES E. LOBDELL, OF KANSAS ener selling his 1917 crop in 
A member of the National Farm Loan Board. He was reared 19162 Are weto gather before 


on a farm, which he left to study law, and has had extensive eye > 4 - ° R 
experience in loans on farm lands. He is a lawyer and banker we sow: Is this predating ol 
by profession, and served nine years on the bench. He is presi- products and periodicals justi- 
dent of two banks and vice-president of another; was the organ- “ F ‘ 
izer of a building and loan association. His banking operations fied in the one idea that we are 
have been confined to agricultural communities, where his oppor- moving swifter than the speed- 
tunities to gain experience in dealing with farm loan problems 8s - : SI 
have been wide. He is a Republican ometer shows we are? 

Why not get back to sanity 
and call a spade a spade? Why not have the time clock register in 
accordance with the calendar? Is not this prematurity of things inviting 
death and extermination? Father Time can’t be deceived; he mows 
mathematically, and it would not seem inconsistent to predict that “‘time 
anticipators” may be the first to come in contact with his scythe. This 
modern hysteria and restlessness in which we are burning up the future must 
seem to the philosophers as if we were inviting swift and early decay of 
the nation unless we come to our knitting and proceed stitch by stitch. 
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AT the hearings investigating the paper situation, some startling facts 

-\ were revealed. The prospect of a paper famine is almost as tragic in 

its consequences as that of bread, for when the high price of paper 

hits the publishers, with no relief in sight, it must also eventually and even 

now affect the educative influence and the power of disseminating information, 

which, after all, has as much to do with the public welfare as the earning of 
bread. It looks as though the 
Sunday editions of newspapers 
must be cut down heavily, for 
much paper may be saved by 
eliminating the mass of useless 

material. 
Still, there is some con- 
solation, for, as one philosophic 
friend remarks, “the news- 
papers and magazines will need 
an extra supply of big fat blue 
pencils to curtail such things 
as the announcement of the 
antics of Mrs. Muldoon’s 
wonderful baby, not tomention 
the superfluous pages devoted 
te gruesome and irrelevant 
matter.” 

It has been calculated that 
out of the average newspaper 
only about ten per cent is read 
by all the people, and in the 
magazines about twenty-five 
per cent, which would indicate 
that some process of elimination 
must be utilized to reduce the 
profligacy with which America 
has used and abused paper 


products. HERBERT QUICK 
Latin-American countries, For several years Mr. Quick was editor of Farm and Fireside, 


f : 7 ‘ated f and is now a member of the National Farm Loan Board. He was 
to whom we are appe aling for reared on a farm, became a teacher, and then a lawyer. Later 
trade, are actually starving for he was general manager of a telephone company in Iowa, his home 
: i - ‘ * state, and mayor of Sioux City for one term. He is known chiefly 
paper, while consumers in this as a writer on farm topics and politics. He is a Democrat 
country are pouring into their 
waste baskets and basements enough waste paper to supply all of South 
America. As my friend suggested, a little patriotic work, such as cutting down 
our own extravagance in paper and furnishing South America with a supply 
to continue their own necessary work, would be better politics and better 
business than sumptuous banquets and honeyed words. 

If it were possible to produce even five per cent more paper than is de- 
manded, it would work a reduction of price, whereas five per cent less paper 
spells a tremendous increase in price. It is felt that the situation can be met 
by Americans conserving, even by utilizing the insides of the envelopes and 
white sides of waste-basket contents. Harriman saved his—why no 
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There is an indication of a marked revolution against putting so much bef 
the average reader that he reads nothing. We scatter too much anyw: 
The reaction is coming—concentration. 


There was a time, within the memory of the middle-aged man, wl 
one magazine and one newspaper supplied the reading matter for a wh 
family. It was fletcherized a 
therefore thoroughly digest: 
Now, there are a dozen mag 
zines and several editions 
the same newspaper night and 
morning, all unread, scarce! 
glanced at. Sooner or later 
America will learn the true 
lesson of thrift which is now 
war necessity in Europe. [i 
not, we are likely to be baffled 
in the inevitable struggle for 
world-markets that will follow 
the close of the war. 


UBLIC life in Washington 
P would be tame indeed 
without photography. 
All individuals of prominence 
who visit Washington must run 
the gauntlet of the camera. 
It is as much a part of going 
to Washington as registering 
at the hotel. Celebrities not 
photographed in Washington 
are sure to have a supply in 
their trunks. Snapshots of 
public men wandering here and 
there—accidentally, of course- 
in front of the camera, are of 
peculiar interest to the constit- 
uents back home, who wonder 
“what our Congressman is 
doing in Washington.” 
Copyright, Harris & Ewing One photographer who has 
GEORGE W. HARRIS achieved an international 
recognition, not alone because 
a master of the camera, but a dramatist in photography, is George W. Harris, 
of the firm of Harris & Ewing, who enjoy the unique distinction of having 
photographed nearly every prominent public man in Washington. Mr. 
Harris is also prominent in the activities of the National Photographic 
Association, and is a man of quick, adroit decision. This was probably ac- 
quired in the days when speed required the work of seconds rather than 
minutes in posing a fidgety subject. It was a rare privilege to go with him 
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ough the exhibits and view the pictures shown at the National Convention 
Cincinnati. He knew just why he liked or did not like a picture, and was 
backward about saying so. He knew the lines, the lights and shadows. 
\hen confronted with his own pictures, he exercised the same criticism, 
d was ready to praise the work of a rival in his home city. 
Harris knows the film—both from a photographic and artistic standpoint. 
' studies effects like a scenario, and was genuinely enthusiastic over the 
rk of brother photographers which represented the triumphs of the year. 


Copyright, Harris & Ewing 
SCENE OF WILSON NOTIFICATION 
President Wilson has made little use, this year, of Shadow Lawn as the summer White House. The date 
fixed for his notification ceremonies was the second day of September, two days before the day set by the 
railroad brotherhoods for 400,000 men to walk out. The President has stayed in Washington in spite of 
the hot weather, and has announced his intention of remaining there until Congress adjourns. Shadow 
Lawn is about half way between Asbury Park and Long Branch, New Jersey 


All the new phases of photography were shown—taking pictures in the sun 
and in the shadow, demonstrating how true art and true photography are 
nearing their artistic unity, and, as Mr. Harris insists, are at least on speaking 
terms, even now. 


HERE is a charm even in the name of Shadow Lawn, the summer home 
T of President Wilson, that is more than justified when one looks upon 

the stately portico of colonial columns. It seemed a most fitting place 
for the notification ceremonies. Although the house was arranged early for 
his occupancy, the President has remained in Washington during the hot 
weather, and while Congress is in session. Shadow Lawn is midway between 
Long Branch and Asbury Park, not far from the cottage where President 
Garfield died after the summer tragedy at Washington. 

Swept by the breezes of the Atlantic and nestling in a rich background of 
foliage, Shadow Lawn has a charm and attractiveness that seems appropriately 
associated with the White House. It is located in the President’s adopted 
state of New Jersey, and he has felt that the state which chose him as governor 
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and which set him on his way toward the White House, has first claim u;on 
him in the location of the summer capital. All during the torrid days in the 
White House, President Wilson has continued his work in Washington unin- 
terrupted, keeping in personal touch with the steadfast purposes and all 
the activities of Congress. 

Even the onslaughts incident to a political campaign have not disturled 
the even tenor of his manner and method of work. Little did he dream when 
writing his history of United States, analyzing the duties and the different 
co-ordinate branches of government, including the duties of chief executive, 
that one day he would be called upon to perform the duties he so painstakinyly 
described, and that he would be the central figure of such a scene at Shadow 
Lawn that opens the festivities of a real old-fashioned presidential campaign. 


ELDOM has anything impressed me more than when I observed a group 
S of lads in Washington celebrating the one hundred and forty-seventh 
anniversary of the birthday of Napoleon. Afterward I learned that they 
were natives of Corsica, the little island on which was born the great man 
whose denouement shook the world. On August 15, in the year 1769, Napo- 
leon Bonaparte was born in poverty and obscurity. He still remains one of 
the most brilliant characters in history. He wrested achievement from diffi- 
culty and turned obstacle into opportunity. Here was a man who, in the face 
of banded Europe, with no friend but his sword and no fortune but his talents, 
entered every capital of the Continent in triumph, and kept kings waiting 
in his anteroom. A medley of contradictions—a king of kings—the lord of 
war—and yet his favorite flower the gentle violet. 

His own kin have been members of the cabinets of American Presidents. 
What might have been the turn of events had Napoleon escaped to America 
instead of St. Helena; or had he chosen the United States instead of the 
dramatic return from Elba and the Hundred Days. American institutions 
today reflect the genius of Napoleon. It was he who restored the civil liberty 
of the Jews; who planned the canal system of Holland and modern Europe; 
who ordered the Suez Canal; who conceived the very basis of tariff legislation; 
who established popular land tenure in France, which is the foundation of 
French wealth and thrift; who sewered modern Europe and established the 
market system and specialized educational work of modern times; who made 
the ‘“‘Code Napoleon,’”’ today the basic organic law of the Latin-speaking 
peoples of the world. From him it was that Baron Stein adopted the entire 
woof and fabric of Germanic “Kultur” and German efficiency. 

The results as well as the activities of war were contemplated by his 
masterful genius, and there is littlé doubt that in the present conflict the 
memory and inspiration of Napoleon has been the beacon of rehabilitated 
France. And may it not be also true that the misjudged life of Napoleon 
which Kaiser Wilhelm pondered as a boy was a precipitative influence in the 
present world-struggle? We cannot think of war without thinking of Napoleon 
and his remaking of the map of Europe. 

It seemeti curious, yet most fitting, that in Washington, the capital of the 
country which more than any other fulfilled the fundamental ideals of Napo- 
leon, and to which, through the Louisiana Purchase, he contributed an area 
far exceeding any ever obtained by military conquest or acquired by settle- 
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ment—that in Washington should be celebrated the birthday of the L 
Corporal. The act of these swarthy Corsicans who paid their tribute 
have been the only ceremonies in America commemorating the birth 
memory of the world’s supreme genius, whom Carlyle described as ‘‘our 
great man.” 

Only recently the school children and plain people of the island of E\ba 
raised a fund of $100,000 to erect a monument to Napoleon Bonaparte. in 
memory of the work he did for them in his ten months’ residence there. 


Copyright, Harris & Ewing 
GROUP ,OF RAILWAY MANAGERS 
This group constitutes the delegation of railroad officials, representing 225 railway systems comprising 1,700 
railroads, which conferred recently with President Wilson on the pending railway strike. From left to right 
they are: J. C. Walker, Secretary of the Eastern Conference of Managers; W.L. Seddon, Vice-President 
Seaboard Air Line; H.W. McMaster, General Manager Wheeling & Lake Erie (top row); P. E. Crowley, As- 
sistant Vice-President New York Central (middle row); S. E. Cotter, General Manager Wabash; N. D 
Maher, Vice-President Norfolk & Western; P.S. Allbright, Atlantic Coast Line (middle row); L. W. Bald- 
win, General Manager Central of Georgia (top row); Elisha Lee, Assistant General Manager Pennsylvania 
(bottom row); A. M. Shoyer, resident Vice-President Pennsylvania (face partly hidden by hat); E. W. Grice, 
General Superintendent of Transportation, Chesapeake & Ohio; A. S. Greig, Assistant to Receiver, St. Louis 
& San Francisco (top row); C. L. Bardo, General Manager New York, New Haven & Hartford (in light 
suit); A. J. Stone, Vice-President Erie; E. H. Chapman, Vice-President Southern Railway; James Russell, 
General Manager Denver & Rio Grande; C. H. Ewing, General Manager Philadelphia & Reading; G. H 
Emerson, General Manager Great Northern; G. S. Wade, Sunset Central Lines; C. W. Kouns, General 
Manager Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


\ x JITH all the harassments that have come to a railroad executive in these 
days, a type of railroad president has been developed proving equal 
to the emergency. Howard Elliott of the New York, New Haven 

& Hartford is an operating man who knows how to run a railroad. More 

than that, he knows the people who live along the line of the railroad, for he 

came in personal contact with them while he was working up to his present 
position. When he was given executive authority, he realized the importance 
of keeping in‘closer touch than ever with the people ‘‘along the line.”’ 

His various addresses touch upon the vital subjects of the hour, treated 
broadly and fearlessly. His address before the American Bankers Association 
on the “Federal Valuation of the Railways,” clarifies the subject so that 
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an\ reasonable person can see that there are two sides to the question; in 
faci, he clearly states and discusses both sides. 

[his problem of valuation is a very, very difficult one,” he said, ‘‘and of more importance 
to the country than one realizes unless one thinks it over very carefully. It has been estimated 
that the properties of the railways and public utilities under the jurisdiction of the various 
commissions, Federal and State, are worth about thirty billions of dollars, or one-fifth of the 
national wealth. If those who are to make this valuation are unfair, or swayed by personal 
or political motives and make errors, confidence and credit will be shaken and undermined. 
The valuation should be fair and take into account all of the conditions. If the valuation 
js too high, an injustice will be done to the public; and if it is too low, an injustice will be 
done to the owners of the property. The Constitution and the decisions of the courts up to 
the present time must be considered in arriving at the valuation of the railways.” 

When he addressed the 
French-Canadian Board of 
Trade in New Bedford, Mr. 
Elliott began his address in 
French, and it was amusing to 
see the surprise on the faces of ° 
the people when they heard their 
native tongue spoken fluently 
in his salutation and in his closing 
remarks. The speech made a 
profound impression, and why 
shouldn’t he use the French he 
learned at Harvard? There are 
six hundred thousand French 
Canadiansin New England living 
in the towns located upon his 
railre vad. 

He is doing much to estab- 
lish a permanent understanding 
between the people and the 
railroads, and he takes up his 
work in the attitude of a public 
servant, showing his constituents 
that he is serving them in getting 
at the truth, keeping in mind 
the welfare of the public first & 
and the railroad which he directs. EDWARD H. H. BARTLETT 


Who is an enthusiastic “guardian” of the American flag 


EEP and enthusiastic love and veneration for their flag always comes 
1) to American citizens with the echo of the bugle call, but there are people 

who are just as ardent in their devotion to it in times of peace. Some 
years ago a movement to have the flag displayed upon all public buildings 
was begun by Mr. Edward H. H. Bartlett, a patriotic citizen of that historic 
town, located near Lexington and Concord, where the Minutemen made their 
gallant fight in ’76—the beginning of that struggle which ended in the creation 
of our national existence with the right to display a flag of our own. 

It is a curious paradox that, though Mr. Bartlett was born in England, 
he is now an enthusiastic, naturalized American “flag guardian.” He insists 
that ‘‘an American flag should be presented to every child when graduating 
from the grammar school, and every home should contain an American 
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flag, which should always be kept in evidence.” In Arlington he is loo\ed 
upon as the guardian of the flag, and scarcely a procession takes place thcre 
in which he does not carry the colors. At his own expense he has alre 


distributed a large number of pamphlets entitled ‘“The Birth of Old Glo 
which have been the means of spreading the gospel of patriotism, and |! 
received favorable comment from prominent people throughout the coun 


HE one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of thie 
University of Vermont, and of the admission of that state to the American 
Union was celebrated appropriately at Burlington the latter part of 


June, 1916. Among the speakers on the occasion was Mr. Darwin P. Kings 


Photo by Alman & Co. 


K 


president of the New Yor 
Life Insurance Company, 
and native son of Ver- 
mont. His address is one 
of the most comple 
tabloid histories of Ver- 
mont ever published. H: 
tells the story succinctly o! 
how George Washington, 
the first President of th 
United States, by procla 
mation, directed the Senat 
to meet in Philadelphia on 
March 4, 1791, and or 
that date he presented for 
confirmation his appoint- 
ments to Federal office in 
the new state of Vermont 
For fourteen years Ver- 
mont had been an in- 
dependent republic. Her 
intrepid sons won some of 
the most important vic- 
tories of the Revolution. 
Ethan Allen thundering at 
the gates of Ticonderoga 
and demanding its surren- 
der in the name of the 
Great Jehovah, reflected 
the spirit of the men of 
the Green Mountains; 
they were not Britons, 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY they were not Colonials; 
they were independent 





Vermonters. Having helped to conquer the British, they kept on fighting 
until they fought their way into the Union. 


With a masterful and comprehensive grasp of historic details, Mr. Kingsley 


swept his auditors along with a most astounding story. He insisted that the 
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people of Vermont, in entering the Union, did not surrender sovereignty, 
but. on the contrary, by gaining a voice in the government of fourteen feder- 
ated states, vastly advanced their power as individuals. All they surrendered 
was the unsovereign right to become savages in their future relations with 
their neighbors. jin his 
insistence that this is Amer- 
ica’s hour, his appeal was 
eloquent. This, he declared, 
is her time to’ speak; her 
deciaration of independence 
demands that she should 
speak.} Every line of history 
makes the same demand. 

[n a constructive way he 
insisted that war exists 
because Democracy is a 
house divided against itself; 
because it has not dared to 
fearlessly follow its own 
declaration of principles. 
He points out that the 
elimination of war will be 
accomplished ultimately 
through the federation of the 
democratic world, but first 
through the federation of 
the Anglo-Saxon world. 

The address is one of the 
most vivid and forceful that 
has been delivered on this 
subject, and Vermont has 
reason to be proud of sons 
whoreflect so well the sturdy 
and self-reliant spirit of the one state in the Union that tasted the sweets 
of independence prior to the founding of the United States of America. 


MRS. ISA MAUD ILSEN AND LITTLE CLAUDIA RACE 


HERE is an idyllic grace associated with pictures of a woman at the 
i harp. It suggests the classic days of Greece. It reaches back into the 

farthermost time, as the earliest record of melody. It was the evolution 
of the primitive drum-head skins drawn into the strings of the triangle that 
made the harp. The early Christian era pictures the saints also with the 
harp. It even has a prehistorical association, and in Ireland the harp has 
become the emblem of the nation. 

In a series of educational lectures in Washington Mrs. Isa Maud IIsen has 
related some remarkable experiences with the musical education of children 
and the psychological effect of music. Best of all, she illustrates her theories 
with little seven-year old Claudia Race playing upon a baby Irish harp. 
When I saw little Claudia riding by on a float in a procession in a brilliant 
ball room, playing the harp, her little face upturned in the spotlight, and her 
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tiny fingers sweeping over the strings, it seemed like a glimpse of fairy 

Little Claudia, under Mrs. Ilsen’s direction, began the study of the 

when she was five years old. At the age of six she was given lessons, bu: 
never urged to practice, as her parents wanted her to love the instru: 
and not regard it as a task. A year later she appeared publicly; on 
occasion before ten thousand persons in the Billy Sunday Tabernac! 
Syracuse, New York, her home town. Self-possessed, with all the nat 
sweetness of childhood, this little mite has a love of music and of the ha: 
if it were a companion. ; 

In these lectures Mrs. Ilsen illustrated her points with little Claudia, » 
demonstrates as well as entertains. There are few who do not love the h:rp, 
for even in orchestration, where trickling diminuendo faints to silence, 
last tremolo of harmony is the liquid note of the harp. 

Somehow I look for a revival of harp playing in America. You could 
conceive of the harp being associated with strident or martial music. If 
passion for peace should ever dominate the world, the harp will come t: 
own again, for it is the one musical instrument first named in the Bible, a: 
with which the ideals of heaven are associated. 


N a gentle but corrective view of things, it seems almost a shame that our 
| great and good government should mark its own printed and periodical 

matter ‘‘Letter Mail” in bold type, while newspapers and periodicals of 
the ordinary folk must move as second-class matter. Magazines, sent 
along leisurely as second-class matter, must endure even greater delay; must 
go along with a blue tag in freight trains, in relays. The dispatch with which 
American magazines reach subscribers from the Atlantic to the Pacific is now 
on about the schedule of the ancient prairie schooner of '49. 

The tendency of the government to favor itself at the expense of the 
citizen is one chief reason why the American people will never tolerate govern- 
ment ownership. Coincident with an increasing expenditure for the post- 
office department are many instances where service is delayed—circumstances 
which would not be tolerated by the people if inflicted by express companies 
or corporations. Government officials complacently announce that the mails 
will be delayed as it is a holiday, or that deliveries will be omitted because 
men are on vacation, and no provision made for substitutes to take their 
places. Is this a foretaste of government ownership, and the manner in which 
it may be expected to paralyze American business methods? 


N the hottest day in July, of this hot year, I found former Senator 
Chauncey M. Depew at work in his New York City office. Everywhere 
were evidences of active work; correspondence was dispatched and many 

speeches were to be prepared. Nothing, however, seemed to daunt the Grand 
Old Man of New York, now eighty-three years of age, whose mellow laughter 
at a joke rings with all the joyousness of youth. His vitality suggests Glad- 
stone. He does not look sixty, and when he smiles, he fairly radiates the joy 
of life. Attired as smartly as a Beau Brummel, in a suit dated 1916, Senator 
Depew is an inspiration as to the maintenance of youth and defiance of the 
years. He can tell a joke as no one else, beginning in a deliberate way and 
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ma‘ntaining a sober countenance, when the point dawns on his auditors he 
joins heartily with a roar of laughter that is contagious. If there ever was a 
pu ic man whose presence suggests sunshine, it is Chauncey M. Depew. 

lis address at the National Republican Convention at Chicago was the 
ora‘orical feature of the proceedings. His address at Peekskill, New York, 
involving great research and study, delivered on the occasion of the hundredth 


eT Fe 





HON. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 


birthday of his native town; is regarded as a classic. Class reunions at Yale 
year after year find the lively spirit of the undergraduate who delivered ora- 
tions there over a half-century ago. 

For nearly sixty years he has attended every national political convention, 
and has been in the fore rank of prominent public men for over fifty years. 
As a wit and an orator, Chauncey M. Depew stands in a class all his own. 
As a philosopher and an observer of events he has the advantage of an experi- 
ence covering many decades. He was in Europe at the time the war broke out, 
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and watches the course of current events with an eye of one who knows 
has been happening for threescore years. He feels that when the war 
and ammunition factories close, millions of men in the United States ma be 
thrown out of work almost over night, and that the nations of Europe are 
likely to make an allied move against America to regain ground, industrially 
and commercially. 

The opinion has been often expressed that Chauncey M. Depew would 
have made a most popular candidate for the Presidency, but he never see: ned 
to care for these high honors. He is one of the few “natural born”’ ora 
now in the public eye, and not to have heard a speech by Senator 1D: 
is to have missed an event indeed. 

While he has had his knocks and slaps, Senator Depew never lost his | 
and has kept his outlook on life optimistic and hopeful. He is, indeed 

Nestor of modern orators, and enjoys the distin: 

of having delivered more Republican speeches 
tending over a longer period of years, than anyvne 
living, and has held his popularity as a speaker lo: 
than any American in public life. 

A published collection of his addresses comprise: 
altogether most interesting and widely-yaried sub- 
jects, as he touches almost every theme of life and 
activity of his time. The speeches, in their chrono- 
logical order, are essentially a history of the sixty 
years during which he has been prominent in pullic 
life. 

With scarcely a wrinkle in his face, bright gray 
eyes dancing, and whiskers trimmed as nattily as in 
the days when they were first familiar to the people, 
no wonder that wherever he goes Senator Depew 
commands admiration and attention. He still main- 
tains the simple habit of early life—having a break- 
fast limited to a single bdéiled egg. Just to see him 
walk about, whether on the platform, in the street, 

or hotel corridor, with all the spring and vigor of youth, with a voice that 
at eighty-three rivals that of William J. Bryan in carrying powet, Chauncey 
M. Depew retains interest as one of the popular men of the hour. Which 
is a revelation that we, like the people of ancient Greece, hold dear the 
fame of one who can swerve and sway great assemblies by the power of the 
spoken word. . 


hat 
nds 


T does not happen often, but one day there was an upheaval debate on in 
the House, which reminded me that Congress has made a National Park 
of the one lone active volcano in the United States. It is located in Cali- 

fornia, making the fourth National Park included within the boundaries of 
the Golden State. It is to be called the ‘Lassen Volcanic National Park,” 
and among its features are Lassen Peak, North Peak, Southwest Peak, Pros- 
pect Peak, Cinder Cone, Devil’s Half Acre, a number of hot springs, mud 
geysers, ice caves; numerous trout streams and canyons. From the summit 
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is obtained a wonderful view of the northern Sierras and Cascades and even 
the mountains of the Great Basin, comprising a panoramic view not surpassed 
in the country. 
he escaping steam has ruined forests for miles to the eastward, marking 
ath of the great blasts that spread destruction before them. The recent 
ity of the voleano has added to the distinction of this park, and seemed 
ike it peculiarly attractive to the appropriation committee. It did not 
‘ire eruptive eloquence to pass the bill, as the very fact that the tract 
mmended contained an active volcano was quite enough to satisfy Con- 
that it might better serve as a reservation than as a habitation 
oters, prospective or 
rwise. 


HE increasing correla- 
tion of American ac- 
tivities is becoming 

more apparent every year, 
and popular interest in the 
careers of those engaged 
in commercial and indus- 
trial pursuits is ofttimes 
greater than that centered 
in publicmen. Especially 
is this true of the officials 
of corporations, perform- 
ing a function which is as 
much a public service as a 
private enterprise. The 
most trying problems of 
the timesconfront the rail- 
road man of today. The 
personnel of railroad offi- 
cials is becoming more and 
more of public interest be- 
cause they must be men of 
initiative and know people 
as well as products. 

For many years I have 
watched the career of 
Mr. Alexander Carlton 
Johnson, General Traffic 
Manager of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway 
Company. From a 
“Who’s Who” biography 
comes the information 
that he was born at Coch- 
ranton, Pennsylvania, J Mefett Studie 
May 20, 1861. He at- ALEXANDER CARLTON JOHNSON 
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tended college at Meadville, Pennsylvania, and later graduated in law with 
the degree of L.L.B., and became a member of the Phi Delta Phi Frater: ity, 
This, however, was only the beginning of his career. 

Having lived in South Dakota in the early territorial! days, there is naturally 
a fraternal feeling when I recall that he moved to the territory in early :an- 
hood, and is one of the pioneers of that section. He knew how to buid a 
10 x 12 shack or a sod shanty; how to break a quarter-section and dram 
about the tree claims. In the vicissitudes of “‘forty-cent wheat,”’ he became 
auditor for a prominent grain company, and began to take an active interest 
in public affairs early in life. He was elected delegate to the Republican 
State Convention in South Dakota, successively from 1892 to 1898, and 


« onrlesy, “The Russian Review” 
“MARCH”"—FROM PAINTING BY I. I. LEVITAN 


had the reputation of being an aggressive executive leader when president 
of the Young Men’s Republican League in 1892. In 1894, he acted as Chair- 
man of the Republican State Committee in South Dakota, during times 
when such a record counted for much. 

Entering the service of the Chicago & Northwestern at this time as General 
Agent at Watertown, South Dakota, he began the study of the relation between 
the public and the railroads. He was promoted to the General Agency at 
Winona, Minnesota, in charge of the freight and passenger business for the 
states of Minnesota, South Dakota and North Dakota. This was in 1900, 
and during the next ten years, when the tide of public opinion was running 
strong against the railroads, his constructive work naturally attracted the 
attention of the officials. He was accordingly promoted to the position of 
Passenger Traffic Manager in 1910, and in May of this year, 1916, was made 
General Traffic Manager of the Northwestern System. 
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ir. Johnson is a member of the Union League, Hamilton, Mid-Day and 
Tra ic Clubs of Chicago, and prominent in Masonic affairs, though remaining 
a rel South Dakota farmer. He still runs the farm on which he started as a 
pioneer, and it is considered a practical demonstration of real farming in the 
Nor:hwest. It is run on a business basis, just as a good railroad would be 
operated. It is his hobby, and there is not a detail or phase of the problems 
facing farmers todav that he does not know about in a personal way. The 
farmers insist he is a good railroad man because he is a farmer, and the 
railroad men hold he is a good farmer because he is a good railroad man— 

is agreed all around that A. C. Johnson is the real stuff of which good 


‘ricans are made. 


courtesy, “1lne Russian Keriew 


“WINTER EVENING"—FROM PAINTING BY N. N. DUBOOSKY 


-*HERE are indications, among Americans, of a keener interest in Russia 
than ever before. The tremendous sweep of Russian prairies is sugges- 
tive of our own great Western plains. The Russian, more than any other 

foreign type, is almost an American. Even on the artistic side, generous 
interest has revived in Russian landscapes, not to mention the scientific 
development of wild lands in Russia. The imperial Russian government has 
already begun practical, systematic work, the most momentous reform that 
has ever yet materialized in Russian economics. The Embassy at Washington 
is receiving many inquiries for books, magazines and articles on Russia. 
Pictures of the various farm scenes in Russia are suggestive of sound 
knowledge of conditions and developments that may eventually prove compar- 
able to the development of the United States, if not, indeed, surpass it. Experi- 
ments incommunal agriculture are breaking up; baronial holdings also. Russia is 
beginning to realize that unit farms, individually owned and operated, will show 
a greater material advancement for the Empire than any other policy possible. 
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INCE the notification address of Charles Evans Hughes, the w 
S workers in Washington have begun to scent victory in the air, and 

are even those who hope for the passage of the Susan B. Anthony am: 
ment. The whole difficulty seems to be that the women themselves ar: 
united on the question of suffrage, but now that they, as well as Mr. Hug 
see that it is inevitable, they realize that there has been much undue agita 
which may have retarded rat 
than helped the cause. 

When the wave of adverti 
clubs began to spread over 
country, reaching as it did to 


by women as well as men. 


with Mrs. George B. Gallup, 


selves a national reputation. 
Mrs. Gallup is the wife 


of the science of advertising. 


Copley-Plaza Hotel provided 





Pholo by Marceau 
MRS. GEORGE B, GALLUP times, 


most every city, town and ham! 
a new interest in the broad qu: 
tion of exploitation was eviden 





‘AAS 
a result of the advertising men’ 
convention held in Boston soi 

years ago, since accounted one 

the most important conventions 
of the organization, the Wome: 
Publicity Club was organized, 


Oo yg 


1S 


of 


Boston, as president. This club 
holds its meetings regularly every 
week, and is represented at the 
national conventions of the asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Gallup presides with 
rare grace and tact at the various 
functions where are gathered, 
week after week, speakers of na- 
tional renown, and programs per- 
haps more widely varied than 
those of any other club in the city 
are presented. This little band of 
women have established for them- 


of 


George B. Gallup, fo:mer presi- 
dent of the Pilgrim Publicity Asso- 
ciation of Boston, and has always 
been keenly interested in all phases 


A 


successful fancy ball given at the 


a 


fund which will be used to help the 
scrub-women in the large busi- 
ness houses of Boston, revealing 
the fact that the spirit of Ruth 
and Naomi still lives in modern 
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‘SOMETIMES a real philosopher appears in Washington with a new story, 
S and he is immediately the center of an interested group. The use of old 
and trite quotations has been tabooed in the Congressional Record. If 
any quotation sounds too familiar, it is edited out, for the Congressional 
kecord has now taken on aspects of the newspaper. One statesman attempted 
to recite the world-old story of Diogenes wandering about with a lantern, 
seeking for an honest man. 

Then came the young Congressman with spectacles, who said, “‘I have 
a new version. You know how you can always tell an honest man—an 
infallible test?” 

There were expectant looks and a chorus of ‘‘How?” 

“Take him by the hand gently, and then open his palm and look carefully. 
If you see a tuft of hair growing in the center of the palm, make up 
your mind that he is a tried and tested honest 
man. 

Every man looked at the palm of his hand 
at once. 

“This,” he continued solemnly, “is no 
reference whatever to the old Washington 
story of the ‘itching palm,’ which is a favorite 
with people who delight in telling of the cor- 
ruption of lobbyists at the Capital.” 


HESE are the days of accounting for 
T stewardship in Washington. The Presi- 

dential campaign is on. Secretary Daniels 
has made a showing in the Navy Department 
which has been most gratifying to the adminis- 
tration. Over ninety-six vessels have been 
added to the active and reserve fleets, and ten 
dreadnoughts and battle-criisers have been 
authorized. To the credit of Secretary Daniels’ 
regime are seventy-six submarines, but it is in 
the accumulation of ammunition that the best 
record has been made. 

Over nine millions of dollars more have been provided in three years by 
the Democrats than by the Republicans in the five years previously in power. 
The fact is proudly pointed out that one thousand dollars are now saved on 
every torpedo manufactured. The war in Europe and the aroused spirit of 
preparedness have placed to the credit of Secretary Daniels a record-making 
expansion of the Navy Department. The government power factory has 
been doubled in capacity; a projectile factory has been authorized, and one 
of the new battleship guns will shoot farther, straighter, and hit harder than 
any other naval gun known. 

The enlisted strength of the Navy has been increased, and provision made 
for eight hundred additional! midshipmen at Annapolis. The Department 
has made savings on armor-plate contracts, and other economies aggregating 
millions, There is a keener interest in the development of the Navy than 
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has been known in many years, and the friends of Secretary Daniels feel | hat 
he has behind him a record that will disarm criticism, insisting that the 


Cts 
speak for themselves. 


O commend Mr. Merle Thorpe as a man of broad vision and execu ive 
ability when he came to Washington to accept a federal appointment 
was his work as Dean of the Department of Journalism in the Univer- 

sity of Kansas at Lawrence. There he established a department which won 


(=) 





MERLE THORPE 


nation-wide reputation, and his ‘‘journalism weeks’ have been productive 
of papers and discussions that would almost be sufficient to cover a distinctive 
school of philosophy. The horizon of his work has not been confined to 
national boundaries. He has attracted the interest of distinguished scholars 
and eminent journalists, and elicited from them lectures that represent the 
result of lifetime study and many years of invaluable experience. 

When he came to Washington, he did not feel a stranger, but took up his 
work with the idea of putting into it all that was possible, as in the Kansas 
days. The influence of the work of Merle Thorpe in Kansas, Walter Williams 
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in Missouri, William H. May in Texas, and Talcott. Williams in New York, 
with their schools of journalism, will have an important bearing on the news- 
papers of the future, and through them, influence the activities of the people 
in no small way. 


~ RIM humor and ghastly fact are associated in the investigation of the 
gasoline question. I went to Mr. Van H. Manning, director of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, for a ray of hope when I contemplated 
becoming one of the ‘‘three million’’ automobile owners, and put to him the 
all-absorbing question concerning the price of 
ga soline. 

“Do you know,” he answered, “that the de- 
mand for gasoline has increased two hundred per 
cent in the last five years, and is now increasing 
at an even faster rate? We may see a price of 
thirty-one and a half cents a gallon before many 
ve ars.” 

One thing consoled me—the price of twenty- 
three and one-half cents at a nearby garage. But 
Mr. Manning declares that the condition is more 
serious than is realized. If the production con- 
tinues as in 1915, the United States crude oil supply 
will be exhausted in twenty-seven years, and 
then, what is the man with the 1913 model going 
to do? Worse than this, the mid-continent oil 
field, which produces seventy-five per cent of our 
refinable crude oil, average forty thousand barrels 
less thanin 1915. This in the face of the strong 
incentive to find new fields. 

The demand for gasoline, which is only 
twenty-five per cent of the production, leaves 
seventy-five per cent of the petroleum products to be sold at less than tle 
cost of production, so the price of gasoline must be raised in order to pay 
the cost of producing the other seventy-five per cent. Three-fourths of the 
artificial gas used in this country is made from petroleum, owing to the 
low cost of the product. Director Manning insists that the adoption of 
the Rittman process is the only solution in sight, because every car, every 
locomotive, adds to the demand for oil and lubricants. He protests that the 
burning of petroleum under the boilers as fuel, and the use of crude oil in 
the manufacture of artificial gas, is criminal wastefulness. One student of the 
oil situation insists that through the wasteful use of its petroleum resources, 
the United States is now confronted with a national crisis of the first 
magnitude. 
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The Rotary Convention at 
Cincinnati 


by Joe Mitchell Chapple 


HE ancient magic of the number 

seven pervaded the seventh an- 

nual convention of the Inter- 

national Association of Rotary 
Clubs held at Cincinnati in July. While 
it was scheduled as the usual gathering of 
members of the organization from all parts 
of the world, it was actually a most unusual 
affinitive assemblage. As host of the 
convention, Cincinnati manifested the 
traditional spirit of the Queen City for 
open-handed hospitality. Bands played 
everywhere—it seemed as though every 
one of the two hundred and nine delega- 
tions carried a miniature circus. Delegates 
from far-off Tacoma on the Pacific Coast 
kept step to music from their own Apollos; 
the Scotch Highlanders were there, and 
the Paducah negro minstrel band and fife 
and drum from Indiana. High carnival 
reigned in Cincinnati, and every resident 
seemed to know that a Rotarian must be 
a good sort of a man—he looked it; so 
did his wife, his sisters, his cousins and his 
aunts, who came with him. 

After being duly registered and card- 
indexed, the Rotarians sallied forth, armed 
with a coupon book covering a schedule 
of activities which did not provide any 
time for sleep. Coupon clippers were the 
Rotarians—during convention time, at least. 
The opening meeting at Emery Opera 
House was an occasion that rang with the 
spirit of Rotary and set the wheels in motion. 

* * * 

It was hot, probably the hottest weather 

Cincinnati has known, but with prompt 


disregard to formalities, coats were <dis- 
carded, and there sat thousands of white- 
shirted men ready for business, following 
the little eddying reception groups saying 
“Hullo.” Thousands of representatives, 
with their minds centered on the ideals of 
Rotary, assembled from Canada, from 
England, and from Cuba, as well as from 
every state in the Union. 

There was no pounding of the gavel; 
just a gentle tap-tap by President Albert, 
and off started the speeches and discus- 
sions, full of hot weather snap. The 
address of the President is accounted a 
classic in Convention lore. A greeting was 
read from Mr. Paul P. Harris, the founder 
of Rotary, on the eleventh birthday of the 
organization, and a message to each one 
of the twenty-seven thousand members, 
scattered over the world. 

It was a remarkable audience—nearly 
every line of business activity in the coun- 
try was represented. Here the circles of 
each city and town in the great cycle of 
Rotary touched one another like gear 
wheels. The hearty shouts and enthu- 
siastic greetings demonstrated freedom 
from all the bickerings of jealous compe- 
tition, for Rotarians are never competi- 
tive, and display a complete freedom from 
political or religious prejudice. 

The address of the retiring President of 
the Cincinnati Club and of Mayor Puchta 
sounded the keynote of welcome, echoing 
Longfellow’s tribute to the “Queen of the 
West, in her garlands dressed, on the banks 
of the beautiful river.” 
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ARCH COOPER KLUMPH 


Elected President of the International Association of Rotary Clubs at their annual convention 


held in Cincinnati in July. Mr. Klumph is a member of the Cleveland Rotary Club and has 
been for many years an active and enthusiastic member of Rotary, having served on the Board. 


He is an authority on Constitutions, having specialized on that branch of Rotary organization. 
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With the fellowship luncheons scattered 
in hotels and clubs over the city, two and 
sometimes three in the same hotel, the 
whirl of “what next?” continued. Only 
twenty minutes were given each club to 
demonstrate an ideal luncheon stunt or 
program. It was a keen contest, and 
spectator-delegates could only hope to 
peep in here and there at these continuous 
performances. At other tables, men en- 
gaged in the same trade, members of various 
clubs, grouped and connected the circuit 
of Rotary-electric units for an effective 
illumination of ideals. 

The “Round Table” meeting in the after- 
noon showed that the spirit of King Arthur 
and his brave knights held sway. In the 
various rooms the Rotarians discussed an 
encyclopedic range of subjects. Secre- 
taries of the clubs in large and small cities 
met and talked over their problems. 
Visitors went to and fro, from one room to 
another, afraid that they might miss some 
speech or discussion carrying with it the 
“biff-bang” of purpose. The cohesiveness 
in these various gatherings indicated 
adjustment of ideals. 


* * * 


A general “get-together” occupied the 


first evening. The delegates were boys 
again and remembered their youthful 
nicknames, as they passed from hotel to 
hotel, giving each district or city a welcome 
of its own. The Iowa district carried 
stalks of corn brought from Iowa, and in 
their Rube hats, made a fitting brigade for 
the Rube band from Zanesville, who in- 
sisted on playing old tunes, from “Dan 
Tucker” on, that soon made the feet of 
the fox-trot-accustomed guests restive for 
an old-time ‘“‘hoe-down” in the marble- 
tiled rotundas. 

Such things as introductions were ban- 
ished, for each Rotarian carried his name 
and his business on his badge, and it was 
simply a matter of looking out of the corner 
of the eye to call him by his first name— 
for the names that mother gave come first 
in Rotarian custom. The carnival spirit 
was rife; there were balloons, cowbells, 
and all sorts of contrivances for making 
noise. The staid and sedate Cincinnati 
hotel lobbies for the moment lost all sem- 
blance of formal order. 


THE ROTARY CONVENTION AT CINCINNATI 


At the session on the following day, the 
discussions continued. An ovation » 
given the Havana delegate when he flung 
to the breeze the banner emblazoned wit} 
the words, ‘“‘Club Rotado de Habana,” and 
announced President Menocal as an ho: 
orary member of their first club. 

The feature of the convention, howev: 
was the presiding officer, Mr. Allen |) 
Albert. I have witnessed sessions in 
Parliament in London; the Reichstag i: 
Berlin, the Chamber of Deputies in Par: 
and Congress in Washington, but neve: 
have the real interest and the spirit oi 
democracy been so marvelously wielded 
by one holding a gavel as when Allen 1) 
Albert was in the chair at this Rotary 
Convention. His frank comments, alway: 
appropriate and tactful, formed a veritable 
string of epigrammatic gems that shed the 
lustre of sunshine upon every deliberation 

Participating in the discussions were 
Catholic priests, Jewish rabbis, and minis- 
ters of various Protestant denominations 
Could this be found elsewhere than in a 
Rotary Convention? The ideals and pur 
poses of these men are to hold service, 
public and otherwise, the prime considera- 
tion before self or the petty notorieties of 
fleeting fame. Rotary furnishes an outlet 
for an expression of the ethical impulse 
latent among individuals of every trade 
or vocation, to crowd usefulness to others 
into life, without the clash of sounding 
cymbals. 


* * * 


The fellowship luncheons and ‘Round 
Tables” continued each day—one warm 
session was held on the roof, under the 
scorching sun. Rivulets of perspiration 
flowed from the noble Rotarian brows, 
but, as Mr. Bryan has insisted, people or 
audiences never think well until they 
perspire freely. 

It was evident on every hand that 
Rotarians are masters of organization. 
This was especially emphasized by the 
Cincinnati Club. The wives and daugh- 
ters of the local Rotarians were at the hotels 
to see that there was not a dull moment 
for the women present. In the trips 
through the parks, everybody felt that 
from Fountain Square to the Zoo, Cincin- 
nati was “there.” 





ALLEN D. ALBERT 


Immediate Past President of the International Association of Rotary Clubs. As a presiding 

officer, Mr. Albert was one of the marked features of the recent Rotary Convention at Cincinnati. 

The gift of a loving cup filled with five dollar gold pieces at the reception in Music Hall attested 
to the popularity of the retiring President among his fellow-officers 
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The festival at Music Hall remains a 
cherished memory. Even in the swelter- 
ing atmosphere, the chorus of two hundred 
and fifty voices, selected from the May 
Festival Chorus, rendered Liszt’s Thir- 
teenth Psalm, with Rotarian A. Staderman 
as conductor and Rotarian Joseph Schenkr, 
the matchless tenor, as soloist. It is said 
that but few choral societies in the world 
have ever sung this incomparable score. 
The entire program was well balanced, 
and when the “Hallelujah Chorus” was 
begun, at the conclusion, everyone rose 
and joined in. The tempo maintained by 
the audience was not always coincident 
with the baton of the conductor, but never 
mind, everybody finished on time. 

No question was raised about the for- 
mality of evening dress at any of the 
functions. Anything that the feelings might 
suggest was acceptable, for the hot weather 
helped to dissolve conventionalities as 
well as collars. 

The personnel of the delegations was so 
impressive to the statistically-inclined 
minds of the newspaper reporters that they 
made note of the fact that there were men 
among the delegates, managers of enter- 
prises representing a combined capital of 
over $150,000,000 engaged in productive 
industries. The contest for next year’s 
convention began early. Chattanooga 
was there with umbrellas; Kansas City 
brought along a donkey and the charming 
quartet of young singers; but Atlanta was 
there with watermelons. It is unnecessary 
to say who won, after the watermelon 
party at the Zoo. 

Solos, duos, quartets, quintets, sextets, 
and glee clubs were in order, making even 
the famous selection from ‘Lucia’? seem 
tame, for the very atmosphere of Cincin- 
nati seemed to inspire a songfest. 


* * * 


In the hall was an exhibit of the work 
and methods of Rotarian Secretaries—an 
astonishing revelation of the methods of 
keeping local organizations close together 
for effective work. The Indianapolis 
Club brought copies of James Whitcomb 
Riley’s poem, “All the Year Round,” and 
this famed Hoosier poet, who was a mem- 
ber of the Indianapolis organization, sent 
the President the following greetings— 
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some of the last lines he ever penned 
written just before the club left to attend 
the Convention: 


To the Rotarians:— 

Greetings and felicitations. If a word of 
congratulation may be addressed to you, 
may I say that the Rotarians—collectively 
and individually—have struck the target’ 
center of my ideal of what a club should be 
For there sit artist, minister and business 
man, not feeling sorry for each other in the 
least, but instead heartily applauding Art, 
Square Dealing toward God and man, and 
Enterprise, all three alike, each happy fellow 
betting on the other as just his kind of a man 

On behalf of the Hoosiers, may I convey 
the salutations and fervent wishes in the 
immortal words of Dickens, ‘‘God bless us 
every one.” : 

Loyally and fraternally yours, 

JamMEs WuitcoMB RILEY 
June 21, 1916. 


The gala day at Coney Island up the 
River presented picturesque scenes when 
the two large river steamers, loaded with 
delegates, pushed their noses side by side 
in the river bank to unload the jolly 
throng. The clubs were arrayed in special 
costume, everyone singing on the slightest 
provocation, presenting a picture of whole- 
some happiness, filled to the brim with 
merriment, without wild revelry. 


* * * 


On the final day occurred the climax 
the election of officers for the coming year. 
The Australian ballot was tested, and the 
first ballot, with three candidates in the 
field, failed to show a majority for any 


candidate. The second ballot was taken 
on the two highest, and Mr. Arch C. 
Klumph of Cleveland was chosen President 
of the International Association for the 
coming year. 

The true spirit of Rotary was revealed 
in the conduct of Mr. William Gettinger 
of New York, and Mr. Robert H. Cornell 
of Houston, the other candidates. The 
administration was changed without the 
slipping of a cog and without friction or 
feeling. Everyone was geared up to the 
“high” of friendly enthusiasm on the last 
day. 

A reception was given to President Albert 
and the new President at Music Hall. 
This was accounted the most brilliant social 
feature of the Convention; over two 
thousand couples gathered, while the 
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OFFICERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ROTARY CLUBS 


Who will assist President Arch C. Klumph in guiding the destiny of the Rotary organization during the coming 

year. First Vice-President F. W. Galbraith, Jr., of Cincinnati, was secretary of the convention committee at 

the recent meeting; Philadelphia is represented by Guy Gundaker, the second vice-president, while Canada 

claims the third vice-president, Leslie Pidgeon of Winnipeg. Chesley R. Perry, the secretary, of Chicago, is 

editor of the Rotarian, the official organ of the Rotary Clubs. Rufus F. Chapin, the treasurer, also belongs in 
Chicago, while Joseph M. Connable, sergeant-at-arms, lives in Memphis, Tennessee 
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orchestras played and everybody made 
merry under the carloads of palm trees 
and white sand imported to give realism 
to the tropical aspect of the picture. 
When President Albert was presented with 
a loving cup by his fellow-officers, it was 
found that the goblet was filled with five- 
dollar gold pieces, emblematic of the golden 
memories of his administration. 


* * * 


The Rotarians were invited to visit 
Dayton, Ohio, at the conclusion of the 
convention, as guests of the Dayton Club, 
and Mr. John H. Patterson of the National 
Cash Register. Two trainloads of dele- 
gates made the trip, accompanied by the 
Boy Scouts, who had done such valiant 
service during the convention, as escort 
of honor. As expressed by Mr. Patterson, 
“It was the biggest day we have had in 
Dayton for years.” 

When the Rotarians arrived, every 
automobile in Ohio seemed to be there, 
decorated with the Rotary wheel, all ready 
for a drive about the city. They passed 
over the new bridges which were fairly 


ablaze with blooming plants, placed there 
by Rotarians, and on every hand was 
evidence of the influence and ideals of 
John H. Patterson, for every side street 
and courtway glowed with blossoms 


and vines. As the party approached the 
National Cash Register buildings, which 
are located where only a few years ago 
stood the straggling shacks of Slidertown, 
the whistles began to blow furiously. Out 
of the windows leaned the thousands of 
employes, waving flags in greeting. In the 
large audience room the greeting was 
formally extended, and moving pictures were 
shown of the great National Cash Register 
plant. But this was not all; the guests were 
taken about the factories and witnessed the 
assembling and creation of the ubiquitous 
cash register, whose merry chimes of tinkling 
dimes are heard around the world. 

Upon arrival, each guest was given a 
little portfolio with a yellow ribbon that 
could be slung over the shoulder—colors 
emblematic of the optimism of Dayton, 
triumphant over all obstacles since the 
devastating floods. These little portfolios 
were meant to hold the cards, which were 
handed out to the guests as they passed 
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the points of interest in the city, and wh 
assembled constituted a complete coll: 
tion of illustrated souvenirs of the vari: 
places visited. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Patterson 
in his welcoming address that he did 1 
overlook the one hundred active membe: 
of the Boy Scouts, and complimented the: 
on having given up their vacation to wor! 
with the Rotarians toward making th: 
convention a success. City Manager Hy, 
M. Waite and J. M. Sweitzer told tl 
story of what had been accomplished i: 
Dayton., The party were given a driv: 
through. Mr. Patterson’s summer home, 
“Far Hills” and “Hills and Dales.” Nea: 
the plant was noticed the old Patterso: 
oak, which is over a hundred years old 
marking the northern boundary of th: 
old Patterson farm. It was under this tre: 
that many treaties with the Indians wer: 
discussed. The clang of metal and th: 
hum of industry help to make the diapason 
of Dayton. 

When the directors had decided thx 
place of the next meeting, and other busi 
ness was transacted, Mr. Chesley R. Perry 
who has been the efficient Secretary of 
Rotary ever since its organization, was 
unanimously re-elected by the board of 
directors. Mr. Perry has been a continu 
ous “organizing spirit’ of Rotary. He 
loves it; thinks it and works incessantly, 
night and day, for it is truly said that the 
Rotary headquarters have never been 
closed since the first clubs began rotating 
in a growth that far excels the wildest 
dreams of its founders. It is because 
Rotary is so indefinable and expresses that 
subtle something in men that impels them 
to just want to do something for other 
people that it keeps on growing and driving 
the great centrifugal social force of modern 
life. The. remarkable development of 
individuals who have taken up Rotary is 
scarcely credible, even to themselves. 

Mr. Arch Cooper Klumph, President 
of the Cuyahoga Lumber Company, Cleve- 
land, is the new President. For many 
years he has been an active and enthu- 
siastic member of Rotary, having served 
on the Board, and has specialized on 
Constitutions. He is a thorough business 
man, but music has always been his hobby, 
and he has played the flute in Cleveland 
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Symphony Orchestra, which he organized. 
Born at Conneautville in June time, 
isu9, Arch C. Klumph is a direct descend- 
t of J. Fenimore Cooper, the American 
velist, and is a true type of a self-made 
man, attending night school after days of 
hard work, walking four miles in order to 
ve carfare. Today he is active in many 
commercial and community organizations. 
It was through his efforts that the Ohio 
mechanics’ lien law was secured. He is a 
nuember of the Cleveland Grays and of the 
Hermits, a Cleveland club the members 
which are chosen because of some 
pronounced talent. 

After paying a tribute to his predecessors, 
the new president outlined his policy for 
the new year, insisting that his main effort 
would be to organize the districts so that 
i system of regular reports from each 
official to the one next higher up would be 
in constant rotation, just as an efficient 
army is organized. Through this he seeks 
to strengthen the weak spots and keep 
the wheel of Rotary in trim from center 
to circumference. He is anxious to make 
the constitutions more uniform and to 
perfect the science of club acquaintance- 
ship in such a way that business may be 
inticipated through merited service and 
deserving character, rather than through 
mere membership in the organization. 
He resides in a beautiful and picturesque 
old farmhome, twelve miles from Cleve- 
land, and has been one of those intrepid 
and forceful souls who are always able to 
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secure results because of a definite purpose 
and steadfast devotion to any great cause 
which engaged him. The Cleveland Rotary 
Club is especially proud of the distinction 
that has come to them, and are giving him 
hearty and enthusiastic co-operation. 

His name is Arch, not Archibald nor 
Archer, but plain Arch. He was named for 
a friend of his father and mother. He did 
not meet this friend for whom he was 
named until he had grown to man’s estate. 
It was then that this friend delivered the 
salutation, ‘““You are certainly the Arch 
de Triomphe of your godfather’s heart.” 
The Rotarians, in Convention assembled, 
agreed with him. 

All in all, the Rotary Convention of 
1916 marks the brilliant revolution, thus 
far, in the great orbit of Rotary. Every 
visitor who departed from that Rotary 
Convention felt that he had a firmer grip 
on the purposes of his life; stronger, surer 
and better equipped than ever to act as 
the arbiter of his own destiny. Gathering 
the flowers of life in passing was exempli- 
fied in the fellowship presented by the 
Waterloo Rotary Club in a series of mono- 
logue addresses that were as impressive 
as a ritual, and yet free from all formality 
—as open and free as the fields. 

Rotary resolutions are never mandatory. 
Rather are they suggestive. Not a Rota- 
rian but feels selfishness dissolve in the 
impulse of serving others—not Rotarians 
alone—but all who come within the ever- 
widening circle of acquaintance. 


OLD OCEAN’S STORIES 


By FLORENCE M. PETTEE 


pyr by the shore at the close of day, 
Oh, gather the sands of the sea, 
Each all a-dripping with stories of play, 
Old ocean’s stories for thee: 
Sometimes it sings with a voice deep and strong, 
Up from the waves of the deep, 
Till each little wavelet re-echoes its song, 
And the sun bows its head in sleep. 





HON. CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


Who was formally notified of his nomination by the Republican party as candidate for President on the last 
day of July. Since his notification he has started on a speaking trip throughout the West, where he 
has been enthusiastically received 
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Prologue of the Republican 
Campaign 
by Mitchell Mannering 


ACH Presidential campaign is marked 

by the characteristics of the 

candidates. For many years the 

notification of the candidates has 
been looked upon as the prologue of the 
quadrennial political drama, and_ the 
address of acceptance of Charles Evans 
Hughes was a prologue with a punch— 
so the Republican papers say, and the 
Democratic papers insist that the “punch” 
was only sugar and water. And there you 
are, take your choice. On the hottest day 
in July, 1916, the fifty-two members of the 
Notification Committee, headed by Sena- 
tor Warren G. Harding, Chairman of the 
Convention which made the nomination, 
were in New York to make known, officially, 
the result of the final vote. The clans 
gathered at the Hotel Astor; the Senators 
and Representatives came over and it was 
surely a “hot time in the old town” that 
night. Broadway and Fifth Avenue 
looked like a transplanted Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Former Senators, former Cabinet 
Ministers and many former federal officials 
gathered with a lively anticipation of what 
might come with the dawn of Inauguration 
morn. 

The valiant members of the Committee, 
representing every state and territory of 
the Union, accompanied Chairman Hard- 
ing and Governor Hughes to Carnegie 
Hall, which was never more resplendent 
in the radiance of the red, white and blue. 
The massive background of the stage was 
formed of many flags, with the stars and 
stripes on a standard in the center, under 


the rays of a spotlight fluttering in the 
breeze of a fan, making a most effective 
and dramatic setting. The platform and 
tier of boxes were filled with distinguished 
guests. Up to the dizzy heights of the 
roof on that stifling night, the faithful had 
gathered to hear the message. Directly 
opposite the speaker sat Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt. Upon his entrance there was 
a demonstration which lasted three min- 
utes, while the band played ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne.” It was evident that Mr. Hughes 
was ready to divide the honors with the 
former President. The address of Senator 
Harding was direct ,.to the point, and 
furthered the popularity which he had 
attained as Chairman of the Convention. 

Former Secretary of Commerce, Oscar 
S. Straus, in fact, members of the Cabinet 
of four former Republican Presidents, Mr. 
John Wanamaker and many prominent 
Progressives, were gathered in the ‘‘family 
circle” on the platform. One enthusiastic 
Republican remarked as he greeted Mr. 
Hughes onentering: ‘Our next President!’ 
Mr. Hughes smilingly replied: ‘Well, I 
am a candidate anyway.” 

When the speaker of the evening arose, 
a voice from the gallery shouted: “Hurrah 
for Teddy,” but this subsided as the clear, 
resonant tones of Governor Hughes filled 
the hall, recalling some of the red-hot 
state campaigns in New York a few years 
ago. Attired in walking suit, and wearing 
a high collar, Mr. Hughes was ready for 
his task. The collar wilted, but his words 
increased in force, indicating real American 
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backbone. His points were impressed with 
frequent gesture of right hand and fore- 
finger. While the speech may not have 
elicited feverish enthusiasm during the 
delivery of those eight thousand words, 
had the proverbial pin been dropped, it 
could have been heard distinctly. 

The speech was hailed as a keynote of 
no uncertain pitch. It was not a harking 


SENATOR WARREN G. HARDING 


Who headed the Committee at the notification of 
Governor Hughes 


back to historical party achievements; 
it was a fearless looking forward and a 
close analysis of present-day conditions. 
There was no mistaking the unflinching 
and dignified manner in which he criti- 
cised his opponents. 

Delegates of the National Convention 
who were present felt that they had made 
no error in choosing Charles Evans Hughes 
as the leader of their party at this time. 
His allusion to protection as one of the 
paramount issues to meet conditions after 
the war, aroused old-time Republican 
enthusiasm. Another impressive sensation 
was his unqualified endorsement of the 
Woman’s Suffrage plank in the Republican 
platform, insisting that personally he be- 
lieved the granting of the franchise to 
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women to be inevitable. His closing per- 
oration was most impressive: 

We live in a fateful hour. In a true sense, 
the contest for the preservation of the nation 
is never ended. We must still be imbued 
with the spirit of heroic sacrifice which gav 
our country and brought us safely through 
the days of civil war. We renew our ple 
to the ancient ideals of individual libe1 
of opportunity denied to none because 
race or creed, of unswerving loyalty 
have a vision of America prepared and secu 
strong and just; equal to her tasks; 
exemplar of the capacity and efficiency © 
free people. I indorse the platform adop 
by the convention and accept its nominati 


There has not been a speech deliver 
which has been read more critically a: 
carefully by so many people; read 1 
only by admirers, but by opponents, 
find the weak spots; read by women as we 
as by men, indicating that they are prepa 
ing for the inevitable culmination of th 
efforts predicted by Charles Evans Hugh« 

At the conclusion of the address, every 
body used the little white cards whic! 
admitted them to the reception in the ball 
room of the Hotel Astor. 
formality there. 


There was ni 
The water bottles wer 


popular, and everybody was happy. Whe 
Governor and Mrs. Hughes arrived, they 
were directed to their places behind th« 
red ropes, where Senator and Mrs. Hard 


ing, Chairman Willcox and _ Secretary 
Reynolds were in line. Mrs. Hughes stood 
the first ordeal of the Presidential campaign 
remarkably well, which was but a sample 
of what she will meet in the tour with her 
distinguished husband on his swing across 
the country. She seemed so gracious; 
just one of those mother-like, home women 
sweet and wholesome, without a pretentiou 
social air. As she held out her hand, you 
could feel it was a real mother’s hand that 
had been busy many years helping others 

In little groups, the guests from East, 
West, North and South, lingered until mid 
night, drinking gallons of ice water, and 
talking over the prospects of the coming 
campaign, with here and there a reminis 
cence and pat comparison. There was a 
feeling among all the guests that they had 
heard a notable speech that evening, and 
one that would make history. There wa 
no music; no hurrahs. It was an occasion 
free from pretense, expressive of the wishes 
and character of the candidate. 
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Natural Gas partes 
in Canada 


by A. C. Goudie 


N reviewing the past history, present 

production and future prospects of the 

natural gas industry in Canada, from 
an economic or commercial standpoint, 
[ shall confine myself, in a necessarily 
condensed article, to a brief description 
of what has been accomplished and what 
may be expected from further develop- 
ment in the proven gas fields of Canada, 
eliminating from consideration the possi- 
bilities that may lie unexplored, west of 
the Rockies, in British Columbia, where 
indications frequently met with give 
promise of valuable gas and oil deposits, 
or in the Northwest Territories, where 
possible oil and gas fields may be opened 
up along the Mackenzie River. 

The recognized producing gas fields of 
Canada, in the ascending order of their 
relative importance, lie in New Brunswick, 
Southern Alberta and in Southwestern 
Ontario. 

In the Maritime Provinces, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island have never 
produced oil or gas in commercial quanti- 
ties, and it appears improbable, from 
geological deductions, that more than 
showings will be found anywhere. 

In New Brunswick, the most important 
producing zone is the Stony Creek gas 
field, about nine miles south of Moncton, 
and about four miles north of Hillsboro. 

The quantity of natural gas produced 
in New Brunswick in 1912 was reported 
as 173,903,000 cubic feet, and the produc- 
tion for 1913 at 800,000,000 cubic feet, 
no natural gas having been sold in that 


province previous to 1912, the output 
from 1909 to 1911 inclusive being used in 
further drilling. 

The Province of Quebec has at no time 
in the past reported any production of 
natural gas, although oil in commercial 
but unprofitable quantities has been pro- 
duced in the Gaspe peninsula. During 
1915, however, a Montreal company opened 
up four wells in the neighborhood of St. 
Barnabe, in St. Hyacinthe County in the 
valley of the Yamaska and Richelieu 
rivers, about thirty-five miles from Mon- 
treal, which are reported to have a com- 
bined output of over six million cubic 
feet per day at pressures varying between 
four hundred and five hundred and fifty 
pounds to the square inch, utilizing the 
gas from an old well bored in 1910 for 
drilling the new holes. 

The depths of these wells are reported 
as at 1,865, 2,907, 3,355 and at 2,385 feet 
respectively, which, taken in conjunction 
with the rock pressures above reported, 
would indicate the existence of a possibly 
permanent field of economic importance 
owing to its easy piping distance from such 
a large market for natural gas as the city 
of Montreal. 

In Manitoba, no developments of im- 
portance, so far reported, can raise the 
province to the rank and dignity of a gas- 
producing state, although several gas 
strikes have been reported in recent years 
at Terherne, Melita, Miami, and in the 
Pembina River Valley, a few miles south 
of Manitou. 
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The well at Terherne has been used for 
the past three years for the heating and 
lighting of a farm house, while the local 
mill at Melita has been uninterruptedly 
supplied by gas discovered fifteen years 
ago. 

In Saskatchewan, considerable drilling 
has been done, and at several places small 
pockets of gas have been penetrated, but 
no commercial quantity of gas has been 
obtained. 

In the province of Alberta there are at 
present two producing gas fields of im- 
portance in southern Alberta, those at 
Medicine Hat and at Bow Island, about 
forty miles northwest of Medicine Hat. 


Dollars 
2.500.000 


NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


Alberta in 1905 was reported at $33,000 
from twelve wells at Medicine Hat. In 
1910 the value of natural gas produced in 
Alberta was reported at $68,568, and its 
volume at 450,000,000 cubic feet, while 
in 1912 the production amounted to 780,- 
000,000 cubic feet, valued at $110,165. 

This covers briefly the status of natura! 
gas development in the Dominion outside 
of the southwestern peninsula of the 
Province of Ontario, which is an entirely 
different geological horizon, being an inte- 
gral part of the great Ohio-West Virginia- 
Pennsylvania field which constitutes the 
most remarkable and productive reservoir 
in North America. 


Dollars 
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In Central Alberta, the Vegreville field 
gives prospect of opening up a production 
in commercial quantity, one well now being 
used for power purposes by the town 
showing an open-flow capacity of approxi- 
mately three hundred thousand cubic 
feet per day, which is about the same as 
the one operating well at Wetaskiwin, 
which is being used for fuel at the munici- 
pal power house. On the Macdougal ranch, 
west of Okotoks and south of Calgary, the 
Dingman well shows a very considerable 
flow of gas, which is reported to contain 
one gallon of gasoline per one thousand 
cubic feet of gas, but does not give promise 
of long life or great vitality. In northern 
Alberta the wells at Pelican on the Atha- 
baska River have a combined capacity 
of less than one million cubic feet per day. 

The value of natural gas produced in 


There are five gas-producing fields in the 
Province of Ontario described as the Essex, 
Kent, Lambton, Elgin and Welland-Haldi- 
mand -Norfolk-Brant fields, respectively. 

The most striking feature in the com- 
position of natural gas in Ontario is the 
wonderful uniformity of the gas derived 
from widely separated, and as far as the 
information from drilling goes, totally 
disconnected areas. 

In this connection, in discussing the 
chemical composition of natural gases in 
Ontario, the Bureau of Mines says: 

“For instance, the sample from the 
field in Elgin, which is eighty miles from 
the Kent field, is almost identical with the 
normal gas from the latter area, the ethane 
being only 1.5 per cent higher than the 
mean of normal Kent gas, and the nitrogen 
agreeing within one per cent. If a dash 
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of hydrogen sulphide were added to this 
gas it would agree exactly with the Kent 
product, or conversely remove that fraction 
of one per cent from the Kent and Essex 
gas, and all these three would agree. Yet 
Kent is separated from Essex by twenty 
miles and Elgin from Kent by eighty. 
By the addition or subtraction of a very 
few per cent of one or more constituents, 
most of the apparently quite separate 
areas would be yielding the same gas. 
When we consider that there are more 
than one hundred ways in which two dry 
commercial gases can differ and only one 
in which they can agree, this uniformity 
is surprising. It seems to be incompatible 
with a local and separate origin for each 
field.” 

There are fifty-five operating companies 
producing natural gas in Ontario today, 
many of which are controlled through stock 
ownership by some of the largest public 
utility corporations in the United States, 
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as, for example, the cities Service Company, 
which controls the DominionGas Company, 
Beaver Oil and Gas Company, Ltd., Brant- 
ford Gas Company, Dominion Natural 
Gas Company, Ltd., Enterprise Gas 
Company, Ltd., Ingersoll Gas Light Com- 
pany, Norfolk Gas Company, Ltd., Port 
Rowan Natural Gas Company, Ltd., 
Thorold Natural Gas Company, Ltd., 
United Gas Company, Ltd., Woodstock 
Gas Light Company, serving Hamilton, 
Brantford, Galt, St. Catherines, Wood- 
stock and forty-five other communities in 
Ontario. 

In spite of the already extensive exploita- 
tion of the natural gas industry in southern 
Ontario, to all of the towns and many of 
the cities north of the main line of the 
Grand Trunk Railway from Toronto to 
London, with one or two exceptions, are 
still without natural gas, for which there 
is a ready and fast-growing market for 
industrial purposes. 
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thought that overpasses bounds of space, 
Nor heeds of time if it be now or then, 
That brings within our vision yet again 

What in far ages past has taken place;— 

In thought along the course of years I trace 
What bold adventures have been made by men 
To regions that were held mysterious when 

The world was new and when was new the race. 


Will there be at some distant future date 
One sentient being led in thought along 
To where this hour his halting-place may be, 
And will he tarry here to speculate 
What is, perhaps, the magic charm of song 
That to its sanctuary beckons me? 


—Isaac Bassett Choate, in ‘Through Realms of Song’’ 
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“Queen of Wonders” 


by Flynn Wayne 


EARLY every home in the coun- 

try treasures its souvenir of 

Niagara, the one spot which 

every American fondly hopes 
some day to visit. The great falls, towering 
and majestic, still reign as one of the 
seven wonders of the world, evoking 
eloquent tribute from the pen of writers and 
the brush of painters. Mementoes and mem- 
ories of a trip to Niagara are enhanced 
in value in the possession of a book 
entitled, “Niagara, Queen of Wonders,’’* 
by Mr. Edward T. Williams, who was 
born almost within sight of the mist of the 
waterfall. He has made an exhaustive 
study of the Niagara frontier, beginning 
the work in early youth. Four generations 
of his family have lived in the Genesee 
Country, and in the inspiration extending 
through several generations, Mr. Williams 
has written this book, which has taken its 
place as one of the important and perma- 
nent publications of the times, and a 
valued reference for the future. 

In his well-dictioned preface, he describes 
the Niagara territory under three flags, 
and pays his tribute to the modern spirit 
of the city of Niagara Falls, of which he 
was the Industrial Commissioner for 
five years, witnessing the very inception 
of the extensive hydraulic power develop- 
ment that is one of the glories of the 
Niagara of today. He discusses the 
world’s greatest natural spectacle, in 
comparison with other exalted scenes, 


*“ Niagara, Queen of Wonders.” Illustrated. Boston: 
Chapple Publishing Company. Price, $2.00 postpaid. 


and, reviewing the scenic wonders of the 
world, in all the panorama, none equal 
the glories of Niagara, the fame of which 
has reached the uttermost parts of the earth. 
At Niagara, as at no other place in the world 
scenic beauty and utility clasp hands, and, 
as the author pointed out so graphically, 
move forward to the goal of happiness. 

The struggle between the French and 
the English for the possession of the 
Niagara frontier, when the boundary 
lines of a great nation were being formed, 
is a thrilling epoch of colonial history. 
Mr. Williams vividly describes old Fort 
Niagara, with its relics of nearly three 
centuries, where La Salle in 1669 built 
the first fort on the Niagara frontier, 
which was temporary. In 1679 he built 
a more permanent fort and then built the 
Griffon, the first ship to sail the upper lakes, 
in the village above the Falls, which bears 
his name. Every detail of history has been 
thoroughly verified, for Mr. Williams has 
a nation-wide reputation as a thorough 
and accurate writer. He has reproduced 
many rare old prints, owned by A. G. 
Laudreth, a famous Niagara photographer, 
many of them one hundred to two hundred 
years old, pencil sketches made before the 
days of photography, one of them a picture, 
made in 1790, of Elijah in the chariot of 
fire being carried over the Falls, also a 
view of Terrapin Tower, made in 1846. 
There was a time when Niagara Falls was 
called Chute du Niagara, and an old 
painting indicates just how it appeared 
in those stirring days. 
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Exhaustive in historical reference, and 
replete with graphic description, the book 
will undoubtedly have a prominent place 
in every complete library. The first account 
of the Falls in English is given in the text 
of a letter written to a friend in Phila- 
delphia, by Peter Kalm, a native of 
Sweden, during his travels in America. 
There is a chapter devoted to the war of 


EDWARD T. WILLIAMS 
Author of “Niagara, Queen of Wonders” 


1812, of which many important battles 
raged along the Niagara frontier. First- 
hand and authentic details are presented 
of the establishment of ‘“‘free Niagara,” 
which the author insists was the fore- 
runner of greater industrial Niagara. 
New York State made Niagara free to all 
mankind, forever, and made possible the 
contemplation of Nature’s grandest scene 
by the people of all the nations of the earth. 
The first bill consummating this project 
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was signed by former President Gr 
Cleveland, when he was Governor of 
Empire State. 

A detailed account of the developmen 
of the economic power which has attr: 
some of the most modern factories 
manufacturing plants in the world 
included in this valuable record, th: 
blends the literary touch with commercial 
sagacity. The story of the failure of 
first hydraulic canal built by Horace 
Day, when over one million dollars wer 
spent in the building, exhausting 
financial resources at the time, is | 
another of the tragedies of Progres 
Day was forced to sell his rights, and the 
purchaser was scoffed at by his acquaint 
ances. 

As early as 1725 the power of Niagara 
was used by a primitive saw mill; a far 
cry to the wonderful development of today 
In 1805 Augustus Porter built a saw mill 
and a blacksmith shop, and in 1807 a 
grist mill, run by water power, graced the 
banks of Niagara. 

The hydraulic canal property was pur 
chased by Jacob F. Schoellkopf in 1877 


and three generations of the Schoellkopf 
family have been in control ever since 
Mr. Schoellkopf was a German emigrant, 
and came to this country with little or no 
resources, but his fore-sightedness, thrift 


and constructive genius changed the 
hydraulic canal project from failure to 
success. 

One of the most absorbing chapters is 
that entitled, ““The Beginning of Electrical 
Development by the Niagara Falls Power 
Company.” The busy industrial scene 
with the huge turbines utilizing the elec- 
trical power furnished by the turbu- 
lent waters of Niagara, form a picture 
that the wildest dreamer in days gone by 
would never have dared to paint. The 
descent of the Niagara River from lake to 
lake is 336 feet, although only 161 feet 
are included in the Falls proper. 

The development of the Canadian 
Niagara Falls Power Company in connec 
tion with that of the Niagara Falls Power 
Company on the eastern side is given 
in detail. One of the first ideal manu- 
facturing plants ever built in the country 
by the “Shredded Wheat Company” was 
established in Niagara, where today more 
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than a million cases of the cereal are shipped 
annually for the world market. Henry 
D. Perkey, the inventor of the process and 
the machines for “shredding” the wheat, 
moved to Niagara Falls at great sacri- 
fice, in order to establish ideal conditions 
for the workers who were with him. 

Agitation alleging impending destruc- 
tion of the scenic splendor of Niagara 
Falls began as soon as the work of in- 
dustrial development progressed. As Sec- 
retary of War, former President Taft 
made an interesting decision which has 
become virtually “the last word” regarding 
the great question of diversion of the 
waters. 

In winter or in summer, in spring or 
in autumn, the Falls possess a fascination 
distinctively their own. Mr. Williams 
has been greatly interested in the project 
of illuminating the Falls, and like all native 
Niagarans, he has always kept in mind, 
first the natural splendor of the scene, yet 
making a plea for a practical viewpoint. 

He gives the text of the British-American 
treaty executed by former Secretary of 
State Root and Ambassador James Bryce; 
a most important document, indicating 
that treaties are necessary, from time to 
time, to keep pace with the development 
on both sides of the Niagara frontier. 

The undeveloped water power in the 
state of New York has a value of over 
fifty million dollars, if used in manu- 
facturing, and all this wealth of power is 
available without interfering with the 
scenic beauty of the river and water falls. 
An interesting engraving is shown of the 
first suspension bridge. The initial attempt 
to span the waters was by flying a kite 
across the Falls, and then a rope and 
pulley arrangement was provided for people 
to cross in a basket. It was at Niagara 
Falls that Blondin, the tight-rope walker 
made his reputation, and it was this inci- 
dent that Abraham Lincoln used during 
the Civil War in making one of his most 
telling addresses. 

It is fitting that Mr. Williams should 
have given a chapter to the night illumina- 
tion of the Falls, because in this he has 
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outlined the stupendous advances in 
electrical science during the past quarter 
of a century. He has indeed illuminated 
the subject of illumination, showing that 
over one billion candle-power was turned 
upon the Falls at one time with twenty-one 
mammoth projectors. A permanent illum- 
ination of the falls and rapids has now 
been installed. 

The various power projects contemplate 
the creation of two million horse-power 
in the lower river, and this is contempor- 
aneous with the electrical power plants at 
Niagara. The International Railway, 
with about four hundred miles of track, 
traversing the scenic gorge, makes it 
possible for the tourist of today to see 
Niagara Falls in a few hours; a trip that 
formerly required several days. A wedding 
journey to Niagara nowadays, is a mere 
incident compared to the time of our 
grandparents. 

Niagara County now includes a popula- 
tion of one hundred thousand people, and 
it is increasing rapidly every decade. 
The future will witness a tremendous 
advance, which has been in the vision 
of constructive genius for years. 

Mr. Williams has indeed performed a 
public service in preserving in this book so 
many interesting facts unknown before 
even to the people of Niagara, to say 
nothing of the world at large. The work 
reveals research and study, and is unique 
inasmuch as it reviews the history of 
Niagara from the days of her primeval 
splendor; through the time of the Indian 
and the French voyager, on to the gigantic 
industrial, scenic and illuminated grandeur 
of the seventh wonder, of which the world 
never wearies. 

As the author has well said, science has 
harnessed Niagara and put its resistless 
and restless current to the greatest use of 
mankind, without losing its incomparable 
charm. The book is handsomely bound 
in brown morocco, and one could conceive 
of no souvenir more appropriate to 
possess coming from the city of the roaring 
waters and the maids of the mist, than the 
volume: ‘Niagara, Queen of Wonders.” 
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Letters from the Trenches 


Ce 
Morris Lombard 





HEN the history of the great 
world war is written nothing 
will be of greater value, so 
far as graphic description is 

concerned, than the letters of the boys 
who served in the trenches. It is amazing 
to find how very little is known in America 
of the routine life of the soldier, in spite 
of the great amount of war material pub- 
lished. The hazards of every moment and 
the drudgery of modern warfare are far 
from picturesque, but none the less call 
out that spirit of service and self-sacrifice 
that surrounds the soldier with a glory 
and distinction incomparable. 

In one of the censored letters received 
from ‘somewhere in France’? was one 
from William J. Adie, nephew of Mr. 
Andrew Adie, president of the United 
States Worsted Company, Boston. While 
it was written for personal perusal, it is 
so graphic and comprehensive that it is 
accounted one of the best word-pictures 
of the conflict overseas that has yet been 
presented. Although written in a modest, 
personal way, it gives the reader an inti- 
mate glimpse of the martial glories of the 
twentieth century that is worth preserving 
as a permanent historical chronicle. 

Mr. Adie was born in Australia, and 
graduated from the Edinburgh Medical 
School with high honors. He so distin- 
guished himself at the medical university 
that he was given an opportunity—in the 
same way as do the scholarships in this 
country—to spend several years in Ger- 
many doing research work. It was during 


these years that young Adie, who is now 
scarcely thirty years of age, made a study 
of the deadly German gases and liquid 
fire, little dreaming of the great war to 
follow. 

While holding a prominent position in 
the National Hospital in London, he en- 
listed as lieutenant in the British army, 
but his work in the field attracted so much 
attention that he has now been promoted 
to a captaincy. In the list mentioned for 
gallant service his name is included among 
those recommended by Sir Douglas Haig, 
one of the little band of forty-eight hundred 
out of the six million men composing the 
British army. 

There is no phase of hospital work or 
even the routine activities of the trenches 
and on the field that this intrepid young 
Scotch surgeon-soldier has not experi- 
enced. His letters glow with grim Gaelic 
humor that is most refreshing. In his 
last letter he casually remarks that he is 
now off for a rest and vacation after serving 
in the hospitals, by going on the firing 
line! It is evident in reading between 
the lines that these experiences in warfare 
are going to count for much in grappling 
with problems when peace comes. 

Captain Adie is a small, wiry man whose 
intense devotion to his country reflects 
the splendid esprit de corps of the British 
army. It is singular that in the vagaries 
of war General Robertson, who was for- 
merly a butler in a Scotch family, and who 
enlisted as a private, later becoming the 
confidant of Lord Kitchener, and the 
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intrepid Sir Douglas Haig—both Scotch- 
men from above the border—should have 
come to the front in the time of necessity, 
as leaders upon whom devolve great re- 
sponsibilities of handling the campaigns 
on the west front in the great world war 
that will eventually remake the map of 
Europe, as Wellington did at Waterloo. 

In FRANCE, December12th,1915. 
My dear Uncle Andrew: 

I am sorry such a long time has passed 
since | wrote to you last. I have intended 
to write you very often, but something has 
always turned up to prevent it. For the first 
time in eight months we are out of the firing 
line for a short rest, and I am taking the 
opportunity, gladly, for writing to you and 
others that I should have written long ago. 
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“quiet,”” and our comfort varies very much 
according to the place we are in. I think all 
soldiers would tell you that the physical 
discomfort is more trying than the missiles 
of the enemy; the weeks on end without a 
change of clothing, without opportunity for 
taking even boots off; the cold and wet and 
mud, the lack of sleep, the constant alarms, 
the monotony of the food, all these bulk 
larger in the mind than the fear of wounds 
or worse. 

In this trench warfare perhaps months pass 
without our men seeing one of the enemy. 
Their artillery bombards our trenches daily 
(we call it our ration) and rifles and 
machine guns fire goes on in a desultory 
fashion; every day brings its quota of 
casualties and the communiques say that 
“everything is quiet on the western front.” 
That sounds most uninteresting. It simply 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM J. ADIE 


Who is “‘somewhere in France” in the trenches, doing valiant work in the 
service of his country 


After recovering from my attack of measles 
in March last, I returned to France and came 
to this regiment—the Ist Leicestershires—as 
regimental doctor. I live with the regiment, 
sharing all their experiences, and I enjoy the 
life very much indeed. I have done fifteen 
months service now, with fighting troops all 
the time, and as there are very few who have 
survived so long in the front line, I feel that 
I am quite a veteran. It is hard to give you 
an idea of our life here, with its endless march- 
ing backwards and forwards, sometimes in 
the front trenches, sometimes in support a 
few hundred yards further back, and some- 
times in reserve within a mile or two of the 
enemy. We never stay in the same place for 
many days on end, as the strain in the front 
line is very great, even when things are 


means that no big action has taken place, but 
for those who are there it has been lively 
enough, with the constant toil of digging and 
repairing trenches, the carrying up of stores 


and rations, etc., all under enemy fire. In 
these “quiet” times all the work is done 
under cover of darkness. During the day, 
if you could overlook the opposing lines of 
trenches, you would not see a sign of life— 
all you would see would be a few lines of 
earth all jumbled up and nothing would 
suggest war or danger to you. For everyone 
is underground and no living thing could 
move above ground safely, On approaching 
the trenches, sometimes when still over a 
mile away, you enter a communication 
trench which twists its way up to the front, 
passing through line after line of support 
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trenches until you reach the front trench, 
which may be only thirty yards from the 
enemy. Here you may move about freely 
unseen and perfectly safe, except when the 
enemy sends over his shells and rifle grenades 
and trench mortar bombs and other unpleas- 
ant things, in the hope of hitting someone 
by chance. To get under ground in this way 
means much labor. Someone with a fond- 
ness for figures has calculated that, con- 
sidering that each side has about five lines 
of trenches stretching from Switzerland to 
the sea, that the trenches are of a certain 
width and depth, etc., more earth has been 
moved by soldiers with pick and shovel 
than was moved to make the Panama Canal! 
And it is not as if trenches once made were 
permanent; shells and frost and rain com- 
bine to destroy them, and the labor of keep- 
ing them in repair never ceases. The fight 
against water and mud is another that never 
ceases. Neglect a trench for twenty-four 
hours and in this awful land of Flanders 
you are up to your waist in water, so that 
draining and pumping work goes on all the 
time. I have said that in the day time no 
one moves above ground, but as soon as 
night falls the whole countryside swarms with 
men. Rations must be carried up, and stores, 
and ammunition. All relief of troops are 
done at night, and at night the severely 
wounded are brought down, for the trenches 
are too narrow for a stretcher, so that the 
night time is my busiest time, as well as 
everyone else’s. It is a weird business, stumb- 


ling about in the dark without lights, with 


odd shells and stray bullets constantly 
reminding you of the danger which is ever 
present. It is interesting to see the careless 
way in which all ranks go about their work 
without, you would think, any thought of 
the enemy or his bullets. A few months out 
here has one of two effects; either a man’s 
nerves go to pieces and he is sent home for a 
rest, or he settles down to the work and takes 
everything as it comes without turning a 
hair. On the whole this regiment has been 
fortunate in keeping out of bad places, al- 
though we have been in some fairly big 
actions, and have experienced most of the 
horrors of war, including poison gas. At 
present we are well protected against gas 
and no one fears it, although it is very likely 
that the Germans will use it again. 

Of course I cannot give you any real news 
of the war, as I know less than you do in 
many ways; for we, like you, are dependent 
upon the newspapers for news of anything 
that happens outside our own little bit of 
front, and newspapers are fairly old before 
we see them. What I can tell you is that all 
goes well. The morale of the troops is won- 
derfully good, in spite of the absence of any 
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big successes, and everyone bears the dis. 
comfort gladly. People at home may be 
pessimistic, but the army laughs and ; 
all day long; and the army knows 1 
wax stronger and stronger daily and feels 
certain that some day, even though the day 
may be delayed to a year or two years or 
three years hence, complete victory will be 
ours. Armies with the spirit the British 
and French armies have today cannot be 
beaten, if only the people at home back them 
up properly. 

often wonder how the war affects you 
We are told, of course, that trade in America 
is booming, owing to the war, and that for- 
tunes are being made out of the Allies, but 
I can hardly believe it is good for everyone 
I am afraid we feel rather bitter towards 
America on account of her “sitting on the 
rail’’ policy. 

Jan. 4th.—When I started this letter we 
were resting behind the firing line. Un- 
fortunately our rest was disturbed and we 
were hurried to the trenches, as trouble was 
expected. It came very soon, for we were 
subjected to a serious attack with poison gas 
—a most awful experience. Fortunately, 
our protective measures proved efficient 
Our casualties were slight and the enemy 
was unable to gain any ground. It is a dirty 
method of making war, and it is a rather 
terrifying experience, but I feel sure now 
that we know how to protect ourselves, that 
the enemy will never gain anything by it 
Since the attack I have had a very inter- 
esting time visiting other parts to give my 
reports to other people. I was at Corps head- 
quarters one day, army headquarters another, 
and one fine day I found myself at the 
headquarters of the British army in the field, 
and saw all sorts of great people. I was highly 
flattered when I was told that my report was 
the clearest they had received, and that it 
was “of extreme interest, and of the ver) 
highestimportance.”’ It seemed so strange fora 
modest unknown trench officer to be suddenly 
whisked off to the headquarters of our army 

Things have quieted down again now, and 
we are just beginning to think that the 
worst of the winter is over. 

In spite of the war we managed to have 
quite a good Xmas, with extra food and music 
for the men. I had lots of letters—they are 
always welcome—including one from Aunt 
L , giving me your news. I feel very guilty 
for not writing. I shall do better in future, 
I hope. In the meantime I send you and 
Aunt L and the dear children my very 
dearest love. 

With very best wishes for your health and 
happiness in this New Year, I am 

Your loving nephew, 
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Among the Living Glaciers of 
Rainier National Park 


by Ralph P. Mulvane 


HERE is only one of all Uncle 

Sam’s famous playgrounds whose 

main beauty lies in its chain of 

mammoth living glaciers, and 
which can be reached by comfortable 
train and automobile travel from the heart 
of a big city within four hours. In fact, 
there is but one spot in the world where 
such glaciers can be so easily reached, 
and where one can step out of the hum- 
drum existence of business life, be whirled 
away in an auto over luxurious paved and 
hard-surfaced roads, through magnificent 
forests, standing as Nature made them, 
and within the brief space of half a day be 
at the side of eternal snow and ice. 

This is Rainier National Park, fifty-six 
miles from Tacoma, by automobile, and 
ninety-two miles from Seattle. The scenic 
wonders of this magnificent park have been 
sung for years in countless ways through 
the Northwest commercial organizations, 
mountain societies, residents, and thou- 
sands of tourists who have visited the park. 
Yet, within Tacoma’s own gates is still 
an army of people who have never seen the 
park. To show them what they have been 
missing, likewise setting a record for novel 
public advertising methods, the Tacoma 
Commercial Club and Chamber of Com- 
merce instituted a Mountain Day this 
summer, when several hundred Tacomans 
who had never visited the park were 
given a free automobile trip to the glaciers. 
So successful was the venture that another 
trip will be undertaken, when it is expected 
that at least two hundred machine loads 


of people will be whisked away to the line 
of perpetual snow and deep blue ice. 
Certainly no auto trip of a day’s dura- 
tion for the round journey could be more 
entrancing than this “Four Hours from 
Tacoma to the Glaciers.” From the city 
one speeds eleven miles. over concrete 
pavement, between broad prairies dotted 
with farmhouses and evergreens. To the 
left, standing high up above a film of fleecy 
clouds, rises the snow crest of Mount 
Tacoma, 14,408 feet high, now pink, now 
red, now a deep cold white as the sun 
strikes it. From the pavement the machine 
speeds on to a splendid hard-surfaced 
road, with scarcely a jar to denote the end 
of the one and the beginning of the other. 
For mile after mile the road winds, climbs 
and dips through heavy forests, where 
one is always cool on the hottest day, and 
protected from winds of the coldest day. 
At “Ohop Bob,” the clubhouse of the 
Tacoma Automobile Club, is the first 
great viewpoint on this scenic highway. 
Here the road dips downward on a bluff 
five hundred feet above a most fertile 
valley. For a space of a quarter of a mile 
the road dips in a straight line, then takes 
a sudden serpentine curve and in a minute 
the car is speeding across the valley road 
over a bridge and up into another of 
Washington’s wonderful forests. Towns 
are passed and suddenly the car is speeding 
along the road in Nisqually Canyon, where 
two thousand feet below glimmer the rib- 
bon lines of two rails—route of the Tacoma 
Eastern—and the faint. white of a roaring 
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stream. 


On all sides the heavily forested 
bluffs and rocks rise steeply, with many a 
curve until the canyon is passed, and once 
more the car speeds on past farms and 
through forests, crossing now and then 
the railroad tracks, now running beside 





PARADISE VALLEY ON MOUNT TACOMA 
Terminus of the only automobile road in the world which leads direct 
into the heart of a chain of living glaciers 


them on a road still in the forest and shoot- 
ing past town after town. Just before 
reaching Ashford, which is the terminus 
of the railroad route to the mountain, the 
automobile runs through a forest so dense 
with trees of such enormous circumfer- 
ence that scarcely ever a ray of sunlight 
pierces to the road. 

From Ashford it is six miles to the mas- 
sive log gate entrance of the National 
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Park. Here the government road 


begins, 
and for seven miles one drives through the 
forests of the park, past waterfalls and 
streams, with here and there, through the 
open space of the trees ahead, a glimpse of 


some mammoth peak thrusting itself 
skyward until Longmire 
Springs is reached. 

This is the heart of the 
playground, worshipped by the 
red men in the days of old, 
and here in the evidence of 
scores of mineral springs bub- 
bling from the ground one 
feels more keenly the puiss- 
ance of God. To the left from 
the road, looking as if it were 
but a block away, rises Mount 
Tacoma, its sides showing the 
purplish lines of ice, great snow 
fields and jagged rocks. Yet it 
is five miles from the Springs to 
Nisqually Glacier over a road 
as smooth as pavement and 
broken at almost every length 
of the car by vistas of 


sur- 
passing beauty. Now it is a 
forest of silver, high tree 
trunks dotting the sides of a 


peak stripped of their branches 
and bark and whitened by the 
elements. Now it is a glimpse 
of Nisqually River, which takes 
its origin from the glacier of 
that name, as it stumbles 
along over its rocky bed; and 
now it is a forested peak rising 
toothlike out of the jaw of this 
mighty range of which Mount 
Tacoma, ‘‘the mountain that 
was God,” in the picturesque 
language of the Indians, is a 
part. 

One has reached the land of 
living glaciers at the Nisqually 
Glacier, where the road passes within a 
stone’s throw of an ice wall which is more 
than three hundred feet in height and more 
than six hundred feet in width. From 
here one continues in the machine up the 
ever-rising grade to Narada Falls, mag- 
nificent water falling from great heights, 
and on into Paradise Valley. This valley, 
so named because Adam and Eve must 
have made it their home, is the terminus 
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of the automobile road. It is ten miles meagerly told, which one must take to 

from Nisqually Glacier, and is a spot of know the littleness of man and the marvel- 

beautiful Alpine meadows in the heart of lous works of the Great Architect, and this 

agreat chain of glaciers. One steps is the trip which a city, through its great 

immediately from flower fields to bodies commercial organization, has thrown open 

of solid ice and stretches of eternal snow. to all of the thousands of its residents 
This is the trip to Mount Tacoma, who have not made it. 


QUI BONO? 


EFORE us the infinite dawning, 
Behind us the joy of the night, 
Behind us the sadness of pleasure, 
Before us the day and the light. 


They brought us mead in tall goblets 
And bracelets woven of gold, 

And a poet who sang us stories 
Of kings in the days of old. 


And the wide halls rang with our laughter, 
The flames on the hearth rose high, 

And sweet to us was the gladness 
We saw in each maiden’s eye. 


A long, long while we lingered, 
But hour after hour there came 

The ancient moan of the ocean, 
The sunset ruddy as flame. 


And so we grew weary of feasting, 
And sought our abandoned ships, 
And we said good-bye to the maidens 

With the eyes and the red, red lips. 


Then into the west we wandered, 
Far out on the lonely way— 

The wild west wind in our faces, 
The waves and the surging spray. 


No more we shall see the harbors, 
And the hills where our sad feet trod, 
But we shall sail on forever 
Till we stand face to face with God. 
—P. F. Kirby. 
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Epiror’s Nore.—On the 19th of October, 
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1739, war was declared between England and Spain, 
and the following year was one of constant warfare both on the European continent and in thé 


Vew 


In the succeeding year a vast armada was fitted out in England to conquer the Spanish 


dependencies of the West Indies and Central and South America, and the flower of the British 
army were re-enforced by a Jamaican contingent, and by volunteers from all the loyal colonies of 


North America, to the number, it is said, of some five thousand men. 

fatal enterprise | propose to tell the story, and have chosen rather to attempt to embody these 

of history ina tale, than to make a matter of dry details of one of the least known and most inter. 
epochs of our colonial history 


Of that ill-conducted and 
shreds 
ling 


CHAPTER I 


ARLY on the forenoon of a foggy 
June morning, in the year of our 
Lord 1740, two dories strained 
heavily at their grapnels, amid the 
surges that swept over ‘‘the Cod Ledge,” 
then a favorite fishing ground opposite 
the eastern portion of the town of S——. 
The dense seafogs, sweeping shoreward 
before the increasing gale, had not as yet 
shrouded from view the long high barrier 
of sandy bluffs, which, crowned with a 
scanty verdure of coarse beach-grass, 
marks the curving shore of “the right arm 
of Massachusetts”; although it was evi- 
dent that they would soon hide from the 
fishermen both the shores of the Cape and 
the narrow entrance of the shallow creek 
from whence they had set out at sunrise. 
While one dory had but a single occu- 
pant, the other, of larger and heavier build, 
held three. These sat quietly watching 
their lines, heedless of the tossing and 
veering of their light skiff, save when some 
combing billow covered them with spray, 
in which case the recipient of the most 
water became the laughing stock of his 
companions. 


In the seat nearest the bow sat “Black 
Bill,” the Indian apprentice boy of Elisha 
Hay, who was the largest land holder of 
the district, and the father of his two 
companions. He was barely twenty years 
of age, tall, slender, and finely formed, 
with handsome, but slightly aquiline feat- 
ures, whose habitual expression was one of 
quiet good humor, although at times he 
was subject to fits of melancholy, lasting 
for days together. For the rest he was a 
faithful servant, a perfect master of wood 
craft, and the lore of fisherman and fowler, 
a skilful sailor, and ready to do anything 
for either of the brothers, who treated him 
rather as a kinsman than an inferior. 

Amidships sat the younger brother, 
Elisha (commonly called ‘‘Lish’’) Hay, 
notorious as the greatest madcap of the 
whole quiet district, and the darling of 
everyone who recognized the warm, impul- 
sive heart, whose superabundant life, and 
no meaner motive, was the mainspring 
which set in motion half the mischief 
devised in the whole county. Of medium 
size, but strongly built, and possessing a 
good figure, brown hair, black eyes, and a 
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ily fair complexion, he was beyond 
doubt a handsome man, and his constant 
good humor lent a double charm to his 
beauty. 


natu! 


* * * 


But Stephen Hay, his elder brother, was 
ied both the handsomest and strong- 
est man of the county, measuring, at 
twenty-five, six feet four inches in his 
stocking feet, and finely proportioned from 
head to heel. His features were regular, 
their expression firm and noble, and his 
clear blue eyes, at times dark and tender, 
at others had a steely glint, which told of 
fearless courage, and an indomitable will. 
His high, white forehead and massive 
shoulders were swept by a torrent of golden 
hair, whose heavy curling masses gave a 
lion-like majesty to his features, despite 
the worn slouched hat and ancient clothes 
he had put on for the occasion. In him 
seemed realized the dream of the idealist, 
the perfect man, the microcosmos in whose 
person the universe is reproduced, and to 
whose rule and use all things earthly are 
created and subject. 

Yet now, as he sat in his well-worn 
homespun suit, surmounted by a venerable 
hat, his splendid beauty could not save 
him from the good-natured ridicule of 
his brother, who, from his seat amidships, 
watched the abstracted look with which 
Stephen gazed into the wild waste of 
white-capped waves and drifting mists 
before him. 

“Bill, do look at Steve, dreamin’ wide 
awake! He looks as wise as Parson Gid- 
dings himself, if we could but fancy that 
the good man had changed clothes with 
some last year’s scarecrow.” 

The half-civilized Indian’s face grew 
grave as he answered: “It’s very funny, 
sir, but he looked so, the old people say, 
when he sat by the fire of council, and saw 
through its smoke the faces he should meet 
in battle,” and Black Bill’s dusky face 
became almost as rapt as that of Stephen, 
who, hearing not, and seeing nothing of 
this by-play, saw only in the wild chaos 
of mist and wave a reflex of thoughts and 
passions which battled within him. 

Lish knew well to whom the Indian had 
alluded in his answer—the ill-fated chief- 
tain of Manoment, the ally of Philip of 
Mount Hope, and even his careless levity 
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shrank from farther questions on such a 
topic. But he turned readily enough on 
his brother, who almost started to his feet 
at the laughing query, “What are you 
dreaming of, brother?” 

“Of many things, but, most of all of 
that strange text Parson Giddings read 
last Sunday.” 

“What text was that, pray?—for I’m 
afraid I slept through the whole sermon, 
in spite of catnip and flagroot.” 

“He was talking of the vanity of all 
human acquisitions, and even of human 
renown; and the sight of the fog-banks 
brought it to mind.” And he repeated, 
with a strangely sad undertone in his 
voice, a verse or two of that weird book 
of the Apocrypha styled ‘The Wisdom of 
Solomon”: 

“*And our name shall be forgotten in 
time, and no man shall have our works in 
remembrance, and our life shall pass away 
as the trace of a cloud, and shall be dis- 
persed as the mist that is driven away 
with the beams of the siin, and overcome 
with the heat thereof. 

“‘For our time is a very shadow, that 
passeth away, and after our end there is 
no returning; for it is fast sealed, so that 
there is no returning.’ ” 

“And why so sad, brother?” asked the 
younger man, lightly. ‘’Tis our common 
fortune, and such measure as we deal 
others. I’m sure I don’t know half the 
names on the tombstones, that stand by 
the town pond yonder, let alone what they 
who owned to them in life did in the flesh; 
and as to Bill here, I doubt if he could find 
even the graves of the great men of his 
people.” 

~ . + 

The native answered with something 
of scorn in his tone: ‘“There are stones 
which bear no letters, and trees too old 
to shed leaves on the graves from which 
they grew, and yet the deeds of those who 
sleep beneath them are not forgotten 
among their people.” 

“You are right,” said Stephen gravely, 
“and yet you, too, Lish, speak but the 
truth, for in this new world we eat, drink, 
die and are forgotten, almost as surely as 
the sheep that range our woods, or the 
cattle of our pastures. And yet although 
I know I have no right to better luck than 
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my neighbors, I can’t bear the thought of 
being forgotten.” 

“Well, what will you do to become 
famous? There’s no chance that I know of 
except you go out against the Spaniard, 
as you have done already before now.” 

“That’s just what I think of doing,” 
said Stephen, quietly. “The papers came 
two nights ago I hear, and Captain Tim- 
othy Ruggles is to raise a company in 
Barnstable county. He will drum up 
recruits next week I suppose, and I’m 
going with him.” 

“Tl go, too, sir,” said the Indian 
gravely, “I’m out of my time tomorrow 
night, and I don’t like farming.” 

* * * 

Lish suddenly grew grave, and when he 
spoke there was a half sullen ring to a 
voice usually merry and carelessly in- 
souciant. “And I will make the third; 
I’ve never been off of the farm hardly, and 
I want to see something of the world before 
I die.” 

“We can’t all go,” said Stephen hur- 
riedly, ‘for father is too feeble to manage 
alone. Bill here has a motive for wishing 
to go that neither of us can have, and you 
or I must stay at home, that’s certain. 
Now which shall it be?” 

“You’ve been out cruising twice in a 
privateer,” said Lish hotly, “and I’ve never 
left the Cape but once and that was on a 
three days’ trip in the wood-sloop. I’m 
bound to go off on my own hook once at 
least before I settle down to live and die 
on Ploughed Neck.” 

“But mother will never hear of it,’’ said 
Stephen, earnestly. “You are her young- 
est and best loved, and it would kill her 
should anything happen to you.” 

“T don’t care,” said the young man, 
“this time I’ll have my way. I’m no baby 
to stay at home, slaving away with axe 
and hoe, when you and Bill are filling 
yourselves with oranges and pineapples, 
and your pockets with doubloons. But 
what’s Uncle Zene wanting now?” 

A stentorian halloo came struggling 
against the freshening breeze from the 
occupant of the other dory, Captain Zenas 
Freeman, a retired shipmaster. Called 


” 


? 


“Uncle Zenas” by everyone in the village, 
small and great; at sixty still hale and 
vigorous, with keen, pleasant gray eyes, 
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and hair which silvered but refused to 
desert its post; he was held to be a well-to- 
do farmer, a keen hunter and fisherman, 
and “the best-hearted man in the world.” 

“Steve! Steve! I say, Steve!” 

“What say, uncle?” went down the wind 
in full clear tones. 

“T’m goin’ in. There’s a heavy gale 
comin’ in from the eastward, and it’s rough 
on the bar now. Ye’d better up anchor 
an’ go in too.” 

“All right. We'll be with you.” 

“Come, boys,” he added in a lower tone, 
“reel up your lines, trim the fish, and get 
ready to row without hindrance.”’ 

The lines were drawn in and wound on 
the reels, the fish properly disposed, the 
rowlocks carefully examined, the oars laid 
ready to hand, and soon all was ready for 
the passage over the intervening surges 
which swept between them and the quiet 
inlet which custom has dignified with the 
title of Scorton Harbor. 

“Bill, up with the grapnel! Lish, keep 
her head to until Bill gets his oars out. I'll 
sit aft and steer.” 

The anchor was soon aboard, and as a 
surge lifted the dory high in air, the oars- 
men with a quick sweep of their starboard 
oars, swung her’ deftly round before the 
next sea could strike her sides, and then 
as she shot shoreward with the send of the 
sea, and the sharp, regular strokes of his 
stalwart crew, Stephen scanned with 
restless glances the half-hidden surges 
before him, and in low, quick tones directed 
the efforts of his companions. 

“Easy, Bill. The wind blows hard and 
you pull too strong with your left. It 
won’t do to let her broach to and run the 
risk of shipping a sea.”’ 

“Not too deep, Lish, or you'll hamper 
your oar. Pull quick, boys, or that sea'll 
be over us.” 

The extra effort carried them beyond 
the danger, and the roller breaking behind 
them, swept them on its crest of foam a 
score of yards shoreward. 

“‘Ain’t this glorious?” exclaimed Lish, 
as wave after wave swept them to leeward 
like leaves before the winds of autumn. 

“Yes, but not safe, by long odds,” ex- 
claimed his more cautious brother, 
rising to his feet he surveyed the breakers 
on the bar close before them. 
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“Where is Uncle Zenas?” said he at 
length. 

“Help! Halloo-oo—help!” The half- 
despairing cry caught his ear, and through 
blinding mists and flying spray the youth 
saw the capsized dory and a beseeching face 
amid the foam, and then the succeeding 
surge hid the old man’s struggle with the 
cruel waves from all eyes save those of the 
All-Seeing. 

“Pull her around, head to the sea— 
quick! That’s right. Back water! So— 
steady!” said Stephen, as he drew in his 
steering-oar, and peered steadily shore- 
ward. ‘‘There he is! Back water! Look 
out for the dory! Hold on, uncle, a second 
—all right. Pull, boys, or we shall strike 
her. Thank God!” 

* os * 

He had good reason to thank God, for 
he had caught the arm of the exhausted 
man as he was sinking for the last time, 
and with a tremendous effort had dragged 
him aboard the dory. There was still 
enough of peril to be encountered, and-so 
Uncle Zenas sat resting his listless head on 
Stephen’s knees, while the stout oarsmen 
backed cautiously in through the surf, 
past the hidden rocks and sheltering sand- 
point, until upon the new flood they rowed 
swiftly up the narrow creek to the landing. 

“You have saved my life, Stephen, and 
I shall never forget it,” faltered the old 
man, chilled by the cold seas and ex- 
hausted with his efforts. “I broke my 
rullock, an’ she broached to an’ filled. 
My poor Maggie would have been indeed 
an orphan but for you.” 

“Never mind that, uncle,” said Stephen 
kindly, ‘‘we must get you home now. Can 
you walk between us two?” 

“Oh, yes. I can get along alone well 
enough, I reckon.” 

But, after a few steps, Uncle Zenas was 
glad enough to lean on the strong men, 
of whom he had so often spoken as the boy- 
babies he had taken on his knee in the 
prime of his own manhood, and it was 
with joy that he at last emerged from the 
locust-shaded lane and entered the open 
door of his own homestead. 

They supported his feeble steps to the 
huge fireplace, and seated him in a softly- 
cushioned chair, brought by an elderly 
little woman whose sharp, nervous ques- 
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tionings did not prevent her from making 
herself generally useful. 

“‘Been upset, ain’t ye? I knew ye would, 
an’ now it’s come true. Well, I won’t 
scold ye now, brother, for ye look a’most 
beat out. What can I do fer ye?” 

“Some Santa Cruz, Luciny, quick! I am 
so cold,” said the old man feebly. 

“‘Senserble to the last,” remarked the 
little woman grimly, as she brought a 
large square glass bottle, covered with 
gaily-painted figures and flowers. “I do 
believe that ef ye were dyin’ a leetle Santy 
Cruz would bring ye too.” 

Whatever might have been the effect of 
Santa Cruz on Uncle Zene in a moribund 
state, its virtues were certainly fully shown 
in his rapid improvement, in the case in 
hand. The generous liquid quickly stirred 
the sluggish blood of the veteran, who, 
assisted by Stephen, soon repaired to his 
chamber, where under the combined in- 
fluences of fatigue, warm blankets and 
Santa Cruz, he fell into a deep refreshing 
sleep. 

* * * 

As Stephen silently descended from the 
old man’s chamber, he was met in the room 
below by the veteran’s only daughter, 
Margaret. 

Panting with exertion, the flush of over- 
heated blood striving with the pallor of 
ill-defined fear, her tiny coral lips half 
open to ask the question her large, dark, 
spirituelle eyes had asked already, and 
with her graceful figure set off to advan- 
tage by its spotless muslin drapery in 
strong contrast to her dark beauty and 
jetty locks, she seemed to Stephen the 
embodiment of some heavenly vision rather 
than a mortal maiden. 

“OQ, Stephen, will my father live? 
better now?” 

“Yes, Margaret, he sleeps soundly and 
has regained the warmth he lost in the 
waves.” 

‘And you saved him, Stephen, they tell 
me. How shall we ever repay you?”’ she 
continued. 

Stephen, tall and manly as he was, 
blushed like a girl as he hastened to dis- 
avow any peculiar merit, saying not 


Is he 


without a tinge of solemnity in his tone, 
“God saved him, but we who were his 
instruments alike risked what little danger 
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we ran, and Lish and Bill are as worthy 
of praise as I.” 

She shook her pretty head incredulously. 

“But they did not bend down into the 
cold waves as you did to grasp and save 
my father, nor could they, like you, have 
raised him into the dory unassisted.” 

“Who told you that I did?” 

“William, your father’s apprentice, and 
he says no man living in the Bay planta- 
tion could have done as you have done 
today.” 

“Then it is enough Margaret that I have 
saved your father, and heard your kind 
words of praise. He will soon awake, and 
then you can see him. We must go now, 
for it is Saturday, and much remains to be 
done before nightfall.” 

“Tt will be pleasant tomorrow, for it is 
breaking up in the west. Come over to- 


morrow and see us—I mean my father— 
for he will be anxious to see and thank you 
for his life and my happiness.” 
* * * 
With a gladness born of the warm 
thanks of one whom he had long admired 
in secret, Stephen set out on his way 


homewards, full of hope and of golden 
visions, such as men have in the flush of 
youthful vigor and inexperience. 

What if the drizzling rain still fell and 
the seafogs hung over the barren sand- 
dunes that overlooked the raging surges? 
The sunshine of the heart illumined his 
way, and he lived in the summer of success- 
ful love and limitless ambition. 

Suddenly he looked up and saw near 
the winding pathway a rude enclosure, 
the burial place of the fathers of his hamlet, 
and within many a sunken mound was 
destitute of the poor slabs of thin slatestone, 
which once bore in rude letters and ruder 
sculpture the brief record of earthly pil- 
grimages long since finished, and even 
those standing were often so corroded by 
frost and weather that the inscriptions 
were illegible. 

And again over the bright skies of his 
dream-summer of fame and love came the 
haunting words of the sagest and greatest 
of Judah’s princes, who more than all men, 
having drank of earthly power and pleasure, 
has also left us the saddest testimony to 
the insufficiency of earthly blessings. 

“And our name shall be forgotten in 
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time, and no man shall have us in remem- 
brance; and our life shall pass away as 
the trace of a cloud, and shall be dispersed 
as a mist that is driven away with the 
beams of the sun and overcome with the 
heat thereof.” 

“So speaks the text,” said Stephen to 
himself, “but must all the high resolves 
and fair ambition of mortals end thus? 
Cannot unselfish deeds for others’ weal, 
the service of the State, or a life untinged 
with selfishness or shame, save from 
oblivion the name of a man beyond the 
scanty measure of existence vouchsafed 
him here?” 

His eyes flashed, his form dilated, as his 
thoughts proceeded with the theme. 
“Strong of limb and above others in stature 
am I, and my life and spirit shall not 
be unworthy of their dwelling here. 
Strong of body, I will dare all that man 
may dare, do all that man may do, and 
strong of soul, I will bear the ills of life 
not only for myself, but as much as may 
be for others weaker than I. My deeds 
shall be brave without cruelty, my pride 
unbending to man, but humbled before 
God, and my love and friendship capable 
of any sacrifice. So shall I live, if not in 
history, yet in the hearts and traditions 
of my family and village, when my spirit 
shall have long since returned to the God 
who gave it.’’ 

As he spoke, he heafd the tinkling bells 
of the kine as they came leisurely home- 
ward from the oaken coverts of the “Brush 
pasture,” the bleating of the sheep, as they 
gathered around the almost empty stack- 
yard, and as he entered he saw his mother’s 
gentle face welcome him with a loving 
smile to the huge fireplace, glowing with 
oaken logs, and the table laden with rural 
dainties. 

And when the daily round of labor was 
over and the sun sank slowly in the cloud- 
less west, the members of the household 
of Ploughed Neck sat quietly and unem- 
ployed around the hearth, for with them 
the holy Sabbath ‘hhad begun. 


Cuaprter II 


Although the legislative enactment of 
the earlier colonial days that “the Lord’s 
day should be observed from three of the 
clock on Saturday afternoon” had lost its 
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force with the lapse of nearly five genera- 
tions, still custom and family discipline 
stronyy preserved the feeling of reverence, 
which made the evening before the Sab- 
bath part of and a preparation for the 
same 

And so the household at Ploughed Neck, 
as the sun sank slowly behind the purple 
cliffs of Manomet, laid aside the imple- 
ments of husbandry, and all labor of spindle 
and loom, and silently gathered by the 
hearth or at door and window, noting the 
shadow of the long northern twilight as it 
deepened into night. 

* + * 

By the dying fire sat Elisha Hay the 
elder, enjoying the evening pipe which he 
had invariably smoked for nearly half a 
century except on such rare occasions of 
sickness, accident or great mental dis- 
turbance as had for a time altered the 
even current of his life. Of rather moder- 
ate stature but strongly and even actively 
proportioned, he had preserved unim- 
paired by sixty years of temperate life 
his white, even teeth and the sight of his 
pleasant blue eyes. He had acquired in 
early years a local reputation as a scholar, 
had held various offices of trust in the 
state and county, and his lands marched 
many a rood from the surf-beaten sands 
of the sea-beach, across marsh, meadow, 
swamp and upland, to the ponds which lay 
like hidden gems amid the oak-shadowed 
forest lands to the south and west. Fault- 
lessly moral, a devoted husband and kind 
father, and respected for his piety in the 
church, he nevertheless had a strong tinge 
of that Puritan spirit of self-repression 
which even to this day takes out of the life 
of many New Englanders all color and 
beauty, and much of contentment and 
pleasure; leaving little to be admired save 
the strength of purpose which so staunchly 
endures and directs a life, sternly limited to 
the performance of duty and the accumu- 
lation of wealth. It is but just, however, 
to aver that none went hungry or naked 
from his door, or lay in want or sickness 
without proving his bounty; neither could 
any man say with truth that he had 
oppressed the poor, or cheated the ignorant 
who trusted in him. 

His blood, unmixed for generations, was 
derived from a poor, but noble family of 
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English ancestry from the borders of 
Wales, and early in life he had chosen a 
wife descended like -himself from one of 
the earliest settlers of “the Plymouth 
Colony.” 

Pretty Deliverance Clarke brought him 
little dower in gold or silver save the string 
of massive gold beads around her white 
neck, and a few quaintly fashioned spoons, 
small and great, with the tiny silver por- 
ringer whence her infant lips had taken 
that first meal, which presaged the yearly 
widening separation between mother and 
child. But she brought a goodly trousseau 
in chests of snowy linen and soft woolen 
fabrics, spun, woven, bleached and colored 
by her own hands, and with them beauty, 
health and a love which labor could not 
lessen or care diminish. Many children 
had been born to them, to receive the old 
scriptural names in baptism, and to grow 
up in the simple school of ceaseless labor 
and “godly living,’ which, while it has 
given place to wider learning and more 
liberal views, doubtless in its day produced 
men of sterner integrity and simpler purity 
of soul. 

* * * 

The house itself was then new, framed 
from the slow-growing, tough, close- 
grained oaks of the interior belt of wood- 
land, which still shelters the red deer, 
fox and partridge, although over two 
centuries have passed since first the sachem 
of Manomet saw his hunting grounds 
invaded by the men of Plymouth. 

It was large for a farmhouse of that 
epoch, and not overlow in the walls, al- 
though the great beams everywhere showed 
their unpolished, rudely painted surfaces 
amid the rough plaster. : 

Huge fireplaces yawned in three of the 
lower rooms, and two chambers boasted 
of a like convenience and luxury, in all of 
which gleamed curiously wrought and- 
irons surmounted by huge brazen balls. 

In all the rooms but one the furniture was 
heavy, and even costly, wrought, as was 
the fashion, in massive mahogany, iron- 
wood and oak, and embellished with fit- 
tings of brass. A few shells, whale’s teeth 
curiously worked, with the sword and half- 
pike carried by the elder Hay as lieutenant 
in the colonial militia, together with some 
little display of china, pewter and silver 
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on the beaufet, were the only indications 
of an attempt at ornament. 

The kitchen, however (often in those 
days styled “‘the living room’’) was by far 
the largest room, running across the rear 
of the house, and forming, with its huge 
fireplace, an apartment over a score of 
feet in length, by nearly as many in 
breadth. A long, narrow mantel bordered 
the wainscoting above the fireplace, and 
was set with candlesticks, trays and snuff- 
ers of iron and brass, above which, on 
deer’s horns, hung several heavy muskets, 
with rude leathern shot pouches, bullet 
bags and powder horns. A massive table, a 
large settle capable of forming a bed upon 
occasion, with chairs seated with leather 
and plaited rushes, simply furnished the 
apartment. 

+ * * 

Here, then, all were gathered—Deacon 
Hay in his great arm chair, reading by the 
flickering light of the hearth the last issue 
of the Boston Newsletter. Opposite him, his 
wife caressed with one motherly hand the 
golden curls of her youngest daughter 
“Tempie,”’ for even Puritan hearts felt 
that Temperance was no fitting name to 
be used in terms of endearment. Joshua, 
the first born, and his father’s chief reliance 
upon the farm, with Stephen, “Lish” and 
Black Bill, sat by the windows in silence, 
until their father, finishing his perusal of 
the little sheet at last laid’ it on the light 
stand by his side, and igniting a pine splin- 
ter at the fire, lit one of the long “‘tallow 
dips” which gave light to our forefathers. 

“Is there any news of the great expe- 
dition, father?” asked Joshua quietly. 

“Little to note, save that Colonel Spots- 
wood, of Virginia, who was to have com- 
manded our men, died suddenly at 
Annapolis on the seventh. A _ strange 
providence, and a sad one at such a time, 
but even thus uncertain is human life.” 

“Who is spoken of as his successor?” 

“The Hon. Colonel Gooch, now lieuten- 
ant-governor of Virginia. A brave and 
gallant gentleman, ’tis said, but fond of 
worldly display and foolish pleasures. I 
would that worthier men were to take 
charge of the lives of our young men and 
essay the defence of our rights and the 
king’s honor and glory.” 

“Are the officers appointed ee this 
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colony?”’ continued Stephen, with the 
bearing of one who in this last question had 
exhausted all his interest in the subject. 

“Not yet, my son, although the men 
should soon be ready for sea, but ‘tis said 
at New York, I hear, that already the 
king’s officers begrudge our colonists com- 
missions, even Over our own troops.” 

‘“*There’s a horse coming down the lane,” 
said Bill, suddenly raising his head. ‘’Tis 
on the grass now and coming round to the 
west door.” 

As he spoke the beat of the animal’s hoofs 
became audible to all, and a black stallion, 
bearing the saddle and accoutrements of a 
colonel of militia, and covered with flecks 
of white foam, curvetted angrily for a 
moment under the restraining hand of its 
rider, and then halted, trembling in every 
limb, but motionless as a statue of black 
marble. 

The rider, an athletic and dark-haired 
man, graceful as Apollo, and almost gigan- 
tic in stature, leapt from the saddle and 
threw reins and wand to a huge deer- 
hound, who gravely seating himself by the 
horse’s head, caught the loose reins in 
his mouth and placed one huge forepaw 
upon the fallen rod. 

* * * 

Mr. Hay met the newcomer at the open 
door afd with somewhat cold civility asked 
him to enter. 

“Nay, not so, friend Hay, for as all men 
know, you love not to receive guests on 
the eve of the Sabbath, nor would I now 
trouble you, save that I am pressed with 
urgent affairs both public and private. 
I must start to go back to Boston tomor- 
row night, however, and would speak for a 
moment with your son, Stephen. ‘Tis 
upon the king’s business, and I may not 
tarry for courtesy, or compliment.” 

“Tt shall not need, Mr. Timothy Rug- 
gles,” said Elisha Hay coldly, “for the lad 
is of age and shall act his own pleasure, 
and even I, in such case as yours, would 
not hinder if I might, for, if I judge aright, 
you are about to raise the Barnstable 
company for the great expedition.” 

The somewhat scornful features of 
Ruggles relaxed first into wonder and then 
into a smile, which lit up his usually 
saturnine face with a genial glow. 

“Even old Molly Pognet, whom the 
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charitable call ‘witch,’ and the fearful 
‘sorceress,’ could scarcely guess better 
than thou hast done. But what has given 
you such power of divination, I confess I 
should be glad to discover?” 

“That a company of the ten would be 
raised here, none could doubt, and it 
needed no conjurer to divine on whom the 
lot would fall, when the governor chose 
according to his pleasure. To few has it 
been given to become lawyer, landlord and 
representative to the General Court, aye, 
and husband of a fair widow, within the 
space which you have spent among 
us, and I doubted not of the result if 
military glory was another of your aspira- 
But here is Stephen, who is anxious 
to hear you, and ready—” 

“To do his duty, neighbor Hay, I doubt 
not,” interrupted Ruggles heartily enough, 
although his lips had worked angrily more 
than once, during Hay’s somewhat cynical 
review of his not uneventful life. “But 


short 


tions 


come, Stephen, let us talk while Beelzebub 
and, followed by the young 
man, the future general, chief justice, 
mandamus councillor, loyalist and refugee 


is drinking,” 


partisan, walked his steed to the horse 
trough beside the curb of the ancient 
well. 

“Your father likes me not, Stephen 
Hay,” said the landlord of Newcomb’s 
tavern, after a short pause, “‘but his dislike 
is honest and comes rather from old 
prejudices and old time ideas than malice, 
and I will not count him an enemy. Let 
him know from me that it were not well to 
forestall the governor’s proclamation, in 
which, within ten days, my name will be 
found as one of the captains of the new 
regiment. You are the first man whom I 
have asked.to go with me, and you shall 
have the colors, if I can compass it, and 
the first sergeant’s stripes at worst.”’ 

* * * 

Although he had had no hope of such 
prospect of comparative rank and dis- 
tinction, expecting to carry a musket in 
the ranks as a simple private, or rather 
“gentleman volunteer,’ as it was still 
the custom to call such as entered the rank 
from a sense of duty and love of adven- 
ture, Stephen hesitated a moment ere he 
answered. 

‘Come, man!’’ said his companion almost 
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angrily, ““What sayest thou? Yes or no? 
Or are my offers too low to tempt you to 
leave Ploughed Neck, and its promises of 
wealth and renown?” 

“T thought not of such matters,” said 
Stephen simply, ‘‘and I thank you for your 
good will. But I fear to take such responsi- 
bility as you offer me. It were better that 
you had rated me as a simple private and 
chose as officers those of more experience 
than I.” 

+ - . 

Ruggles burst into a laugh, checked 
suddenly as he glanced at the open win- 
dows of the homestead where in silence 
almost unbroken the descendants of the 
Pilgrims awaited the coming darkness and 
the day of rest. 

“Truly,’’ said he, “I am scant of courtesy, 
and you must pardon my rudeness. Never- 
theless your over-modesty is strange in 
the hero of half a dozen perilous conflicts 
with Spanish corsair and Indian savage, 
and did I not know your father, and the 
integrity in which you were nurtured, | 
should have deemed it but a false show of 
feigned humility. I know you to be 
shrewd, brave and true, and it is no boy’s 
play, but hard, bitter, earnest that lies 
before us, and one such man as I shall find 
in you, is worth a dozen of the fine gentle- 
men who are trying to secure commissions. 
So once for all, will you go? or rather 
will you come?” 

“‘Bear with me a moment,” said Stephen, 
gravely, “‘and tell me, if you will, why you 
would go on this expedition, knowing as 
you must know that he who adventures 
in this matter, may scarce in anywise 
hope to bring away his life. You have 
spoken openly to me, and you are not 
wont, men say, to venture aught for 
empty show or without hope of advantage. 
Tell me, therefore, frankly, if you will, 
why you are ready to leave a good busi- 
ness, a fair wife, your young children and 
the comfortable tavern yonder on such a 
desperate errand as ours?” 

The last dull belt of lurid color had faded 
out of the western sky, and the stars were 
beginning to glimmer above in the darken- 
heavens. Ruggles gathered the reins of 
his grazing steed, and stepped beside him 
as if ready to leap into the saddle, while 
the great dog gambolled and barked 
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around him. There was a strange sadness 
in the clear, manly voice, and unwonted 
trembling about the firmly set lips as he 
answered: 

“T have doubtless done much that may 
be questioned to secure success, and it 
may be that men may hereafter blame, 
and Heaven punish me therefor, for in 
poverty I was nurtured, and early I swore 
that I would yet posses both wealth and 
fame, if only in friendship and loyalty to 
my word I might be true, and blameless 
in devotion to my king. Yet truly in this 
matter I have little to gain and much to 
lose, and I go upon this expedition only 
from loyalty, and for the public weal,— 
unless,” added he in a lighter tone, “the 
love of adventure may count somewhat 
heavily in the balance. What say you 
then, Stephen, do you go with me?” 

“T will go,”’ said Stephen briefly. 

* * * " 

His tall companion sprang to the saddle, 
whistled to his hound, and with a gay 
“good-night,’’ was gone. Stephen watched 
horse and rider until they were lost in the 
darkness, and re-entered the house. 

“Have you promised, my son?” asked 
his father quietly. 

“IT have promised,’’ said Stephen, gently 
adding as he saw his mother’s lips quiver, 
and his sister’s starting tears, “it may be 
that I may not go, after all, but at the 
worst little will be done before fall; so it 
is best not to borrow trouble.” 

“It is not well to dissemble even in 
kindness,”’ said the sterner father, “‘neither 
must we shrink, even though, like Abraham 
we are called upon to offer our first born. 
So let us have the truth even if we sorrow 
therefor.” 

“T am not wont to lie,’”’ said Stephen, a 
little hurt, ‘“‘but no man knows when the 
governor’s message will be issued, and we 
are not to tell of tonight’s visit to any. 
Moreover, I know that no man in his 
senses will land on the Spanish Main be- 
fore late in the fall, and now it lacks many 
weeks to the end of summer.” 

As he finished speaking his father arose 
and taking the family Bible, put on his 
glasses, seated himself by the dying 
embers of the hearth, and drew the candle- 
stick nearer as he chose out, as was his 
custom, a chapter fitting the occasion and 
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the especial needs of the hour, while ‘he 
others, without a word, gathered arv.ind 
the high priest of the family altar. Fiom 
the 20th chapter of Deuteronomy he :-ad 
that last wonderful and final counse! of 
the dying prophet, to the people he 

led out of bondage and to the border: 
their inheritance. 

“‘When thou goest out to battle aga 
thine enemies, and seest horses and cha 
and a people more than thou, be 
afraid of them; for the Lord thy Go 
with thee which brought thee up out 
the land of Egypt. 

“And it shall be when ye come n 
unto the battle, that the priest shall 
proach, and speak unto the people. 

“And shall say unto them, Hear, 
Israel; ye approach this day unto bat 
against your enemies; let not your hea 
faint; fear not and do not tremble, neit! 
be ye terrified because of them. 

“For the Lord your God is he that goet 
with you to fight for you, against you 
enemies, to save you.” 

* a * 

With a strange, grave enthusiasm, the 
simply dressed, gray haired farmer, who 
had never seen a blow struck in mortal 
strife, read the assuring promises of 
Jehovah to his people, as if doubting 
nothing that they were as applicable to 
the wars of the eighteenth century and the 
new world, as to the conquest of Canaan 
and the destruction of the sons of Anak 
And kneeling, he prayed “‘that the Lord 
would protect his servant going forth 
against the enemies of his king and the 
foes of true religion dwelling afar off; 
that the battle might spare and the pestil 
ence pass him by in its wrath, and the 
terrible storms and fearful wonders of the 
mighty deep might not prevail against 
him.” 

“And now, O Lord,” the petitioner 
concluded, ‘‘we leave him in thy hands, 
knowing that with thee naught can harm 
or make afraid, and confessing that as we 
have received our lives of thee, so thou 
hast a right to take them of us again, and 
especially for thy honor and glory. Yet, 
if it be thy will, return thy servant unto 
us in health and strength again; and if 
not, reunite us forever in heavenly king 
doms, where we shall no more go out 
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bu! rejoice in the mercy and love of the 
crucified son forever and ever. Amen.” 
\nd as mother, sisters and brother rose 
from their knees, all felt that their best 
bravest had been offered as an accept- 
sacrifice to advance the glory ot God 


an 
ab! 


and king and country, and with a tender 
| night they separated, and peaceful 
ise enthralled the household at Ploughed 


gt yi 
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CHAPTER III 


The next morning broke clear and 
balmy, with the sun the cattle were afield, 
the pigs and poultry fed, and the family 
horse stood harnessed under the wagon 
shed, while the household, after prayers, 
sat down to breakfast on such viands as 
time and custom have almost universally 
established as the Sunday breakfast of the 
children of the Pilgrims unto this day. 

A huge pot of nicely browned baked 
beans, surmounted by its cube of delicately 
cooked pork, a loaf of true brown bread, 
composed of two parts of corn and one of 
rye meal kneaded with hot water and salt, 
and baked in the great oven until its crust 
was nearly an inch thick; with plenty of 
sweet, yellow butter, rich home-made 
cheese, and the invariable plate of yellow 
molasses gingerbread, formed a meal 
whose counterpart, it might have been 
safely wagered, could be found in every 
house in sight of the chimney of Deacon 
Hay’s homestead. 

After breakfast, Joshua and Stephen, 
Elisha and Bill, the Indian apprentice, 
set out on foot across the fields toward 
the town, some three miles distant, knowing 
that there would be but scant room in 
the old-fashioned, two-seated wagon -for 
“father, mother and the girls,’”’ for save 
old “Buff,” the watch dog, none were 
left to guard the house, left with unlocked 
doors and unfastened windows, untenanted 
for the day. 

And, as they proceeded over the sparse 
herbage, whose coarse, scant grasses and 
sapless “poverty weed”’ told of the ocean 
origin of the sterile soil, they walked for 
the most part silently and soberly, as 
became men in whose eyes the Sabbath 
was God’s day, sacred only to His service, 
and consecrating all the universe for the 
time being as a temple for His worship and 
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for that alone; and, therefore it was, that 
there was no wonder experienced by any 
that, during the greater part of their 
journey, nothing was said to break the 
current of their several trains of thought. 

On their left, not half a mile away, the 
higher ridge of wooded land lay in all 
the fresh beauty of perfect leafage and the 
freshness of spring, and between it and 
the party were dense swamps, redolent 
of brier, vinebuds, swamp pink, sweet 
flag, and honeysuckle, amid which hovered 
and built the purple grakle, redwing, 
blackbird, robin and bluebird, whose soft 
sweet love notes mingled with the spring 
voices of other songsters of the wood and 
plain. 

The quail called mournfully from hill 
to hill and cover to cover; the bittern 
boomed amid the lily-pads of “‘the Springs”’ 
at the headwaters of Naomet creek; the 
wary crows even seemed less fearful of 
man, and their harsh cawing came softened 
by the distance, from the tall saplings of 
“the Brush swamp,” while the jocund frogs 
from amid their innumerable haunts kept 
up their monotonous, yet not unpleasing 
chorus, with which all other sounds blended 
like the variations of a time-honored 
melody. 

Yet it should be confessed that none of 
the four could keep out of mind all sub- 
lunary thoughts and wordly considerations, 
although all, in a certain sense, tried to, 
and on the whole flattered themselves that 
they succeeded in so doing. Joshua, for 
instance, wondered if Holway’s meadow 
would cut as much hay as his heavily- 
dressed mowing land below the orchard, 
and recollected with something of self- 
reproach that half a score of cords of 
oaken wood still remained piled up in the 
wood-lot, though needed to swell the huge 
family wood-pile; while the tumultuous 
rush of a flock of silly sheep in a field near 
the road recalled the sheep-washing, now 
near at hand, and he opened his lips to 
speak, when the distant church bell 
warned him of his forgetfulness of holy 
things, and he held his peace. 

* * + 

The vivacious Lish was less self-con- 
tained, and several times “broke bounds,” 
to the evident distress of Joshua, whose 
moderate but grave reproof was answered 
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only by a careless laugh, but was generally 
acquiesced in so far as a momentary 
gravity of demeanor and staid carriage 
were concerned. But he leapt a fence to 
draw from the swamp border a root of 
sweet calamus, which he washed and trim- 
med with his knife as the party proceeded; 
he stopped at the brook to peer under the 
rude bridge, and regretted greatly that he 
had no line at hand to beguile a great trout 
which lay, just moving his scarlet-tipped 
fins, under its shadow, and in fact at every 
moment showed how much the self re- 
pression, habitual to his companions, 
confined and galled his superabundant 
and versatile nature. 

The Indian walked gravely along a 
little behind the others, as was his wont, 
but it was evident that nothing of the 
grand prospect around him, nor the 
lightest sound that struck the ear, the 
most trivial remark of the brothers, nor 
even those slight facial shadows and 
changes which to the experienced betray 
the workings of the mind within, passed 
unnoticed by the keen, dark, restless eyes, 
or the small ears, almost erectile and 


tremulous, as philosophers say the organs 
of hearing, now fixed from generations of 
confinement and disuse, were intended to 
be by their Almighty designer. 

* * * 


As for Stephen, his thoughts were too 
busy for speech, for the scenes around 
him brought by association and contrast, 
a flood of meditation of deep and varied 
interest. Across yonder bay, lying tran- 
quil and waveless in the sunlight, where 
he had sailed as fisherman, coasting cap- 
tain and roving privateer, he was soon to 
sail again on a more dangerous errand; 
for umbrageous oak, lithe hickory, spread- 
ing orchards and harmless shrubbery, 
amid which he had labored and hunted, 
he was soon to behold the gigantic, fan- 
tastic and wonderful forms of that tropical 
vegetation, which, like the tree of the 
garden, bore alike the fruit of life and de- 
struction. And, as he was passed by the 
heavy chaise in which uncle Zenas and his 
sister, with smiling, blushing Margaret, 
drove by toward the church, the whole 
vision of wonder, glory and high emprise 
was for a moment lost in softer hopes; 
and momentary regrets that the path of 
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duty ran far apart from the rosy parterres 
of love. 

But now, the weather-beaten, sq 
belfried church was close at hand, st 
ing on a little rise of ground, not fa: 
moved from the village street and n 
deep, clear, sinuous pond, bordered y 
overhanging trees and _ shrubbery, 
whose opposite bank the founders of the 
town, with the dead of an hundred year 
slept under the feathery foliage of 
locusts, and the long, rank grass th 
ashes had nourished. 

Entering, they sat down in the huge, 
square pew, which, as one of the deacons 
of the church and the substantial land- 
owners of the district, the father of Eli 
Hay had occupied before him. 

The son, now gray haired, sat in “‘th 
deacon’s seat,’”? under the huge unorna- 
mented pulpit, above which the sounding 
board hung suspended by its iron rod 
and around the walls on either side to the 
door the border pews held the assembled 
yeomen of the district. In front, “the 
middle aisle’’ was bordered on either sick 
by three long pews, the first on the right 
of the minister for deaf and aged men and 
on the left for females thus afflicted, 
while the others were free pews for the poor 
and strangers, the male and female occu- 
pants being assigned separate seats and 
divided by the middle aisle. Three larg 
pews, like the one above spoken of, on 
either side of the aisle, took up the re 
mainder of the body of the house. 

* * x 

In the rear gallery sat the choir, for 
whose benefit a huge bass viol, violoncello, 
several violins and a bassoon discoursed 
the music of the old, time-honored psalm 
tunes, while the ancient leader of th: 
choir, pitchpipe in hand, faced a long 
array of gray haired men, stout young 
farmers and blooming lasses, who, we re 
gret to say, too often shot bewildering 
glances across the dividing aisle or down 
into the pews below. And in either corner 
to right and left, in seats especially allotted, 
sat negro slaves and Indian apprentices, 
for the freedom desired by our ancestors 
was, in both its religious and civil aspect, 
far from catholic in its application, and 
Black Bill, whatever he may have thought, 
would never have dreamed of seating 
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himself at church with those who worked 
beside him in the fields and ate with him 
11 the same table. 

The sermon was long, scholarly and 
exhaustive, “reaching tenthly,” as the old 
people expressed it, but none the less vital 
and interesting, for the text was taken from 
the book of Nehemiah, and his narrative of 
the building of the second temple: 

“And it came to pass from that time 
forth that the half of my servants wrought 
in the work, and the other half of them 
held both the spears, the shields and the 
bows and the habergeons, and the rulers 
were behind all the house of Judah. 

“They which builded on the wall and 
they that bear burdens with those that 
laded, every one with one of his hands 
wrought in the work and with the other 
hand held a weapon. 

“For the builders every one had his 
sword girded by his side and so builded; 
and he who sounded the trumpet was 
by me.” 

+ * * 

The argument related of course to the 
building up of New England by the 
descendants of the Pilgrims, and in his 
artificial yet strong and manly way the 
minister told of the dark days of the past 
and the wars with Narragansett, Pequot, 
Tarratine and Frenchman, in which the 
men of Massachusetts Bay had readily 
perilled life and limb for the safety of their 
firesides, the freedom of the seas and the 
honor of the king. 

And although Samuel Jennings, the 
town clerk and treasurer, looked ruefully 
at his maimed leg, cut off by a huge shark 
in a West Indian port, as he essayed to 
desert from a British man-of-war on board 
of which he had been cruelly impressed, 
and Goodman Gibbs, blinded by an 
Indian arrow, and homeless in his old age, 
groaned audibly at the mention of ‘‘the 
savage enemy,”’ nevertheless the clarion 
voice of the earnest preacher rang in the 
ears of the young like a trumpet, and 
Squire Ruggles, as he rose in his seat to 
receive the final benediction, felt that his 
company would not lack brave men, ready 
to fill up the ranks and to do their duty. 

An hour’s nooning was allotted to lunch- 
eon, after which another discourse, on less 
interesting topics, ended the day’s services, 
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greatly to the relief of Elisha, whom 
neither the frowns of his father nor the 
fear of the tithing man’s rod of office could 
keep awake, so sultry was the heat, and 
so monotonously did the voice of the 
minister mingle with the hum of insect 
life in the sunlight out of doors. 

Then followed the walk homeward, the 
hearty early supper, to atone for long 
fasting save for the slight lunch eaten on 
the shore of the pond, under the shade of 
a huge willow, and then the cattle were 
called to the milking, the other stock 
cared for and fed, and as the sun set the 
Sabbath ended, and worldly cares and 
earthly hopes again engrossed the thoughts 
of the household at Ploughed Neck. 

Then Stephen walked again across the 
fields as the sun’s last beams gilded the 
distant cliffs of Manomet, and this time 
little thought of military glory, or fear of 
coming oblivion, mingled with his medi- 
tations. Often before he had treaded 


the narrow footpath that led to the sunny 
dwelling of the retired sea captain, but 
without such hopes as now cheered him on 
his lover’s errand, for the goddess he had 


worshipped was a fickle, merry-hearted 
little deity, whom he had often deemed 
more propitious and accessible to the 
careless merriment and heedless gallantries 
of his mischievous brother, than to his 
own deep and unpresuming devotion. 

But tonight his eyes caught the shimmer 
of her white dress beside the well curb, 
and his heart leaped like a charging war 
horse as he caught. the sweet words of her 
welcome. 

“T have waited for you,” she said simply, 
“though I feared you would not come, for 
I owe you so much and I have deserved 
so little,’ and as in a dream he clasped her 
proffered hand, and beneath the _late- 
blossoming trees passed down through to 
the grass-bordered pathway. 

* * * 

At the door sat Uncle Zenas, enjoying 
his evening pipe; and Aunt Lucina, quietly 
knitting, sprang up to welcome the young 
man, and led the way into the keeping- 
room, odorous of camphor and sandal 
wood, covered as to the floor w th Canton 
mattings and wonderful rugs of home-made 
woolen, and ornamented with souvenirs 
of many an adventurous voyage. 
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Teeth of the whale, “‘scrimshawed”’ or 
etched with rude but spirited pictures of 
the death throes of the huge animal from 
whose terrible lower jaw they had been 
taken, canes curiously made of the spinal 
column of the shark, or of tropical woods 
and whale ivory, and slender riding wands 
of baleen or whalebone, with beautiful 
feather flowers from the Azores, wonderful 
lacework from the convents of Manila, 
rare shells from desert islands of the 
Pacific, curious weapons and a few bits of 
silversmith’s work, covered the long, nar- 
row mantel-shelf, and the ironwood tea- 
poys and heavy brass-mounted writing 
desk. 

“Sit down, Stephen, and make yerself 
to home, for there ain’t no livin’ man 
more welcome than you be,” and, giving 
a wonderfully shining chair a superfluous 
rub with her apron, the little woman caught 
up a small waiter, drew the other corner of 
her apron across her eyes and left the 
apartment. 

“Thet’s so, Steve,” said Uncle Zenas, 
giving the young man’s hand a grip that 
nearly brought the tears to his eyes. 
“The old man came very near losing the 
number of his mess, as the reg’lar old sea 
dogs say, an’ I ain’t goin’ to forget it.” 

“There, there!’’ said the young man, 
hastily. ‘Don’t talk of it, Uncle Zenas. 
You've often done as much for strangers, 
and would have done as much for us had 
our boat capsized on the bar. By the way, 
Black Bill will go down to the creek and 
bail your dory out tomorrow, for while 
we helped you home he got her as she came 
in with the tide.” 

“Wal, wal! you’re certainly right about 
one thing, an’ thet is thet I’ve tried to do 
my duty when any poor mortal was 
strugglin’ with the waves; an’, ah’s me! 
how many despairin’ wretches I’ve seen 
go to leeward when none could help an’ 
even a parting cry could not be heard. 
But thet don’t change the matter between 
us, or lessen my debt; an’ I’m your 
debtor, boy, henceforrad, an’ shel be glad 
to begin to pay up any time thet you want 
anything I hev to give, lend or bestow.” 

At this juncture Miss Lucina entered 
with the little tray, on which were arrayed 
a curiously cut and gilded decanter of 
Dantzic liqueur, with tiny French glasses, 
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and a plate of cake, which latter sh 
famed for making throughout the cou: 

In those days no one refused such 
freshment, and they sipped the oily, hor 
like cordial, and ate the rich cake, hi 
with fruit and frosting, while Aunt Lu 
kept up a running commentary on 
viands. 

“Now, don’t stent yeself on thet « 
Stephie, fer ef I say it as shouldn’t say 
there’s no better made in the county; 
when Squire Ruggles married she thet \ 
Bathsheba Newcomb, nothin’ would 
but I must mix the big cake, an’ I do thi 
thet this same cake we are eatin’ is rut! 
the best of the two.” 

“It’s good enough for the king,” said 1 
young man, warmly, “‘and I hope, if e\ 
I’m married, that you'll make one ju 
like it for me.” 

“Thet she shell,” said her broth 
heartily. ‘‘An’ ez for the cordial, thet 
shan’t be wantin’ either, fer I’ve a half 
dozen cases thet never was opened. 
bought them down to Jamaiky out of 
French brig brought in by a privateer 
an’ the gov’nor hasn’t a drop like it i: 
the cellars of the Province House, I'll bi 
bound.” 

* * * 

Thus the old people gossiped until th: 
clock struck nine, when uncle Zenas and 
his sister retired, for such were the early 
hours kept by our forefathers in the rura 
settlements. 

Half an hour later, Stephen parted fron 
Margaret at the porch door, for the dew 
were falling heavily and he would not 
permit her to go with him to the gat: 
beside the ancient well sweep. Her eye 
were bright with tears and her lips trembled 
as she smilingly twined her slight arms 
around Stephen’s neck and laid her dark 
locks against*the golden curls of her lover 

“You are not sorry that you hav 
promised me, are you, dearest?” asked 
the young man simply. “If you are, | 
shall never hold you to your promise, and 
you are free.” 

“‘Why do you ask?”’ she said in surprise 
“You cannot surely. love me since you 
could part with me so easily.”’ 

“Do not mistake me, darling,” he 
answered, with a faint tremor in his deep, 
low tones, “I prize you above all earthly 
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gs, and death alone shall part us, 
ss you so will it. But I love you better 
n myself; yes, even enough to lose you, 

ild your happiness demand it.” 
That can never be,”’ said Margaret 
tly, “for I could never hope to find one 
andsome and brave and generous, and 
iow that I shall never regret my loving 
Only I do feel that you are too 

| and noble for me.” 

\nd therein she spake the truth, but the 
e had not yet come for either to realize 
t between the pretty, spoiled child and 
grand, passionate, yet self-devoted 
ture she had enthralled, there could 
‘er be perfect union, or the well-founded 
mutual appreciation and sympathy, 
ch alone can strengthen and develop 
t wonderful germ of mutual attraction, 
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But Stephen went homeward, looking 
longingly behind him, as long as he could 
see through the foliage the white-robed 
form in the sumach-shaded porch; while 
Margaret, when her lover’s receding figure 
was lost in the darkness, went to her room 
and, seated by the open window, thought 
over the events of the last two days, and 
the change her engagement of an hour 
ago would work in her life. 

“Father will be delighted,’ she solilo 
quized, as the murmur of the distant sea 
came up across the inundated marshes. 
“Aunt Lucina has always teased me to 
take Stephen, and all the other girls will 
be as jealous as can be; but what will 
Lish say now?”’ and the fair speaker, as 
she rose to retire for the night, sighed as 
if her joy was not altogether unmingled 


ise perfect growth is love. with doubts for the future. 


(To be continued ) 
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HIN and white are the faded hands, 
That tremble o’er the ivory keys, 
‘Mong old-time melodies they reach, 
And from the past a cadent breeze 
Comes singing low — so sweetly low — 
The dear loved songs of long ago. 


There’s tender love; there’s blessed love; 
There’s joy, dear one, for you and me, 
In those sweet songs that come again, 
To ripple mem’ry’s placid sea; 
‘Tis echo of a halcyon time 
Borne hither from a balmy clime. 


Such were the songs you sang to me 
‘Mid roses and the rich perfume 
That came on zephyrs from the banks 
Embroidered bright in pansy bloom; 
They rose within your pretty mouth 
Blent with the accent of the South. 


And I could bless the ivory keys, 
That ’neath the trembling finger-tips 
Bring back the songs of long ago, 
That kissed my sweetheart’s crimson lips: 
Dear lips, fond lips, that yet are mine, 
Bedewed with love’s own honeyed wine. 


William Lightfoot Visscher, in ‘* Poems of the South.” 





What is Taught in 
Corporation Schools 


by F. C. Henderschott 


Founder and Executive Secretary of the National Association of Corporation Schools 


HORTLY after assuming the presi- 
dency of the New York, New Haven 

& Hartford Railroad, President 
Howard Elliott in an address stated: 

‘““We have gone about as far as we can in in- 
creasing the weight of rails, in enlarging the 
size of our locomotives and our cars, and 
in the length of the trains which a locomo- 
tive can pull. In fact, during the past 
thirty years railroad equipment has been 
increased almost to its limit. The great 
field for development in the next decade lies 
in increasing the efficiency of employes.” 

The words used in the above quotation 
are not those of Mr. Elliott, but the 
thought is correctly stated. Mr. Elliott is 
not alone in his belief that equipment in 
American industry is at a high standard, 
nor is he an exception among executives 
as to the relatively low standard of personal 
efficiency among American workingmen. 

* * * 

When the first industrial corporation 
was organized it contained three general 
subdivisions of management: namely, 
production of the factory, financing and 
accounting, and marketing. Within a 
short period, in many industrial corpora- 
tions, the fourth general subdivision was 
added—transportation. The traffic man- 
ager came into existence. The manage- 
ment of industrial corporations, however, 
concerned itself in the beginning, and in a 
large measure still concerns itself with 
efficiency of equipment rather than with 
the efficiency of employes. 


But during recent years the more 


industrial institutions hay 

recognized the importance of loyalty 

enthusiasm, earnestness and other quali 
ties which are the reaction of satisfied 
industrious, well-trained forces. There 
has come into organizations, especially 
industrial corporations, what is known as 
the fifth subdivision—by many considered 
the most important branch of organizations 
and by some considered of more import 
ance than the other four branches com 
bined—which is known, for want of a 
better term, as “employe relations.” One 
of the first functions of a corporation is 
the employment department. If a force 
is well employed the possibilities of 
development are much greater than where 
employes ‘‘just happen” to be in the 
service of the organization. Profit-sharing, 
retirement pensions, sick benefits, group 
insurance, savings and loan activities, 
athletics and all of the other activities 
commonly classed as “welfare” belong 
in this subdivision of organization manage 
ment. Recognition of this fact has been 
much more pronounced among the public 
service corporations than in other branches 
of industry. Training bureaus are the 
rule at the present period rather than the 
exception among the larger central sta- 
tions and also in the manufacturing 
institutions, electrical in character. 

* * * 

At the time the National Association of 
Corporation Schools was organized—an 
institution which grew out of the oom- 
mercial school of the New York Edison 


progressive 
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Company—nine of the eighteen charter 
members were electrical operating com- 
panies or electrical manufacturing com- 
panies. The three largest manufacturing 
institutions, the General Electric Com- 
pany, the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, and the West- 
ern Electric Company, were all charter 
members, likewise the New York Edison 
Company, the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, the Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey, the Doherty Operating Com- 
pany and the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

As the corporation school movement has 
progressed it has had continued support 
from the electrical industry; the usefulness 
of the movement has also been recognized 
by the gas interests, and more recently 
the electric railway corporations have been 
taking membership. 

There has been almost universal recog- 
nition of the fact that production is no 
longer the predominant factor in industry. 
Distribution and consumption are the 
major problems, and these problems 
cannot be satisfactorily handled except 
through a process of careful selection and 
training of employes. But selection and 
training are not enough. It is essential 
to the success of public service corpora- 
tions that their employes must be loyal, 
interested, enthusiastic and _ sincerely 
anxious for the welfare of the corporation 
with which they are identified and of which 
they should be a part. 

* * * 

Indications multiply that the form. of 
organization through which the industry 
of the future will be largely controlled is 
the privately-owned and managed utility 
organization subject to governmental 
regulation. The movement for so-called 
governmental ownership and _ political 
management is not progressing. Sufficient 
information has been distributed among 
the voters to insure a fair hearing in most 
communities before business is thrown into 
politics. Inquiry has revealed the inter- 
esting fact that most agitations for govern- 
mental, state, or municipal management 
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have had their beginning in poor service 
rather than in excessive rates. 

Public utility corporations have only 
two major problems—rates and service. 
It is obvious that the problem of rates 
belongs to the public service commission 
and the utility executives, and that this 
is not a problem for the rank and file. 
But the problem of service, which is the 
greater of the two, can be solved only by 
sarnest co-operation and intelligent hand- 
ling of details without regard to their 
size or consequences. Such service cannot 
be had without careful selection of em- 
ployes and systematic training and con- 
stant attention to the welfare of each 
individual employe to insure an equitable 
distribution of earnings according to 
capacity to earn. 

Corporate management will not reach 
that step of perfection where it will com- 
mand intelligent public support until each 
employe is assured of an opportunity to 
develop to his highest capacity. 

The subdivision, “employe relations,” 
should be under an official not lower in 
authority than a vice-president, reporting 
directly to the president and the board of 
directors. 

* * * 

Educational courses must not be given 
spasmodically. The training must be just 
as carefully carried on as accounting or 
marketing. The present indications are 
that most of the public service utility 
corporations recognize the truth of the 
statements contained in this article and are 
shaping the future of their organizations 
in such way as to insure loyalty in service 
and equity in distribution of earnings. 

Profit-sharing, if correctly worked out 
and the right kind of a system is inaugu- 
rated, insures to each man an interest 
in his work which cannot be had where 
the employe is concerned only in his weekly 
pay envelope. But the greatest of all the 
problems which may be properly classed 
under the fifth subdivision of organization 
and management is consistent and syste- 
matic training and development of the 
latent qualities of the individual employe. 
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Mutualizing 
Utility Ownership 


by William H. Hodge 


ANY things have taken place 

in the management of utility 

companies during the past 

few years to make them more 
popular with the public. Public relations 
have been studied by operators in a thor- 
ough-going way. A conscientious effort 
has been made to inform the public as to 
policies and practices. Transactions with 
customers have become more visibly 
consistent with genuine ideals of efficient 
and economical service. 

A modern utility organization causes 
citizens to feel that it is a vital, progressive 
part of the community—that its officers 
and employees are of them and with them 
all the time. Those connected with the 
company do not shirk civic and social 
duties. They occupy the positions in 
associations, clubs, churches, lodges, etc., 
for which their abilities fit them. 

Every man on the payroll is expected 
to be a citizen first and a public utility 
man afterward. A sour, disagreeable 
employe is recognized as a dangerous lia- 
bility. Next to him in point of unsuita- 
bility is the man who has lost interest in 
his work and faith in his employer. 

One of the country’s most successful 
utility managers has a beautiful limousine 
provided for his use. He seldom uses it 
except for showing visitors over the city 
and property. He walks between his office 
and his home for exercise, and finds the 
street cars convenient. One day will find 
him lunching at an exclusive club, the next 
day with a business men’s organization, 


the third day conferring with group of 
philanthropists with highly radical pol: 
tics, and some time during the week h: 
has occasion to meet and talk with labor 
leaders, editors and reporters, politicians, 
bankers, professional men, church workers 
—in brief, to keep in touch with all classif 

cations of people and events. 

This manager—and he is typical of 
many—knows what is going on in his world 
and the other fellow’s world—what th: 
people are thinking about, and just what 
they think about him and his company 
It is hardly necessary to add that an out 
side banking institution found his com 
pany unusually popular when they mad 
a quiet and independent investigation. 

This particular company never takes an 
important step in matters affecting its 
customers without telling the public just 
what is proposed and how it will affect 
them. It hasn’t a thing known as a “rule’’ 
about the place. Customers are told whj 
things are necessary—not that rule so and 
so provides such and such. The manager is 
never too busy to see a newspaper reporter 
or to answer editorial questions on the 
*phone, and the newspaper men like him 
so well that they call often. His principal 
assistants pattern their own conduct after 
his, and there is probably not a civic 
organization in the city to which one or 
more of the employes do not belong. 

The employes of the company referred 
to have general meetings not less than 
once a month; the department heads 
meet with the manager at luncheon once 
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week; the organization has an annual 
outing, home talent shows, its. own glee 

ib and orchestra, bowling teams, base- 
ill teams, and so on—and the company 
es a force of men and women who are 
yal to the company, courteous and 
jliging to the public, and happy in their 
rk. Lastly, the employes are encour- 
red to invest their savings with the 
mpany, and many are stockholders. 

This company has no elaborate welfare 
plans, no clubhouses, no annuity or pension 

ystem—and it indulges in no oratorical 

yasting, but it is genuinely and conspicu- 
usly successful. Its interior workings, 

well as its public attitude, is rather in- 
formal, but it is sincere, simple and cordial, 
nd goes direct to the point. It does not 
isk the public for fair treatment; it tells 
the public that it has received fair treat- 
ment and appreciates its good fortune. 

* * o 

All of this and similar efforts by utility 
companies have been along lines which 
might be termed the “democrization” of 
the utilities. The next step is logically 
toward a wider distribution of ownership 
of the service corporations among the 
people. Stockholders’ lists show each year 
. larger and larger number of individuals. 
Some of the great corporations will soon 
have more financial partners than they 
have employes, and many of them are 
encouraging their workmen to become 
joint owners. 

Several utility companies supplying 
electric and gas service have already 
undertaken systematically the distribu- 
tion of their securites among the citizens 
of the communities which they serve. 
Prominent among such companies is the 
Northern States Power Company, operat- 
ing in Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin and Illinois, serving 
in all some one hundred communities with 
a combined population of about eight 
hundred thousand, including the cities of 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Stillwater, Fari- 
bault, Mankato, Sioux Falls, Fargo, Grand 
Forks, Minot, and the zinc mining district 
north of Galena, Illinois. The company 
is under the general management of H. M. 
Byllesby & Company, and has a consistent 
record of increased earnings since its organ- 
ization in 1909. 
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In June, 1915, the Northern States 
Power Company offered its seven per cent 
preferred stock to its eighty thousand 
customers by means of circular letters 
and newspaper advertising, later on backed 
by a booklet illustrating the principal 
power and gas plants. 

It was the original intention for the 
resident managers and local banks to sell 
the stock in each city, but inquiries within 
a few months necessitated the establish- 
ment of a Securities Department in the 
Minneapolis headquarters. This depart- 
ment now consists of five men who assist 
the company managers in handling the 
inquiries and making stcck sales. When 
the Securities Department was created, 
seven hundred inquiries were on file in 
the Minneapolis office alone. 

The endeavor has been to place the 
securities in small lots. At the end of one 
year upwards of one thousand people had 
invested in approximately $600,000 of the 
stock, or an average of six shares each. 
Ten per cent of these purchases were on 
the partial-payment plan, or at the rate 
of five dollars a share a month. 

Sales of ‘the stock increase month by 
month, three times as many people invest- 
ing in May, 1916, as invested in July, 1915. 
The advertising has been conservative 
in tone, with emphasis on the partnership 
and profit-sharing features, rather than 
upon the favorable earnings statement. 

When the funded debt of the operating 
units was consolidated in April, 1916, the 
transaction and its bearing on the company 
was explained in newspaper advertisements, 
and the new five per cent bonds and six 
per cent coupon notes of the company 
offered the public on the same terms as 
sold in the financial centers. 

The company’s booklet describes the 
objects of the plan as follows: 


‘PARTNERSHIP WITH CITIZENS 


“Northern States Power Company en- 
courages investment in its securities by 
the people of the communities served for 
the following principal reasons: 

“1, To make the public and the utility 
company actual financial partners, as well 
as partners in community advancement. 

“2. As a sound investment for the capi- 
tal and savings of citizens. 
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“3. As a step in the further populariza- six per cent interest during the paymer 
tion of the organization. period. 

“4. Toward the distribution of profits “The seven per cent preferred stoc! 
among consumers. the Northern States Power Company 

“5. To assist in obtaining at lowest cost paid dividends regularly since organizat 
any part of the funds for construction pur- in 1909. It may be purchased for « 
poses which it may be necessary to secure or on partial payments at the office of 
in the general investment markets of the operating unit.” 
country from time to time. Other companies under the managemen 

“The partial payment feature is offered of H. M. Byllesby & Company are follo 
to enable the wage-earner and small-_ ing similar methods with success. Within 
salaried man or woman to acquire stock a few years it is anticipated that a lar 
in the company. The investor may sub- proportion of the securities for which th 
scribe up to a limit of ten shares, paying house is responsible will be owned in t! 
for the same at the rate of five dollars a_ cities served by operating units—not by 
share per month. The investment earns few capitalists, but by the people. 


A SONG FOR LABOR DAY 


HERE’S the sound of bugles in the air, 
There’s the tramp of marching feet; 
In every clime and region 
There is gathering a legion 
As a host might come when martial summons beat 
Youth with ebon ringlets, age with locks of gray: 
Lo, all the toilers march on Labor Day! 


Heroes of the factory, mine and shop 
Builders. of an empire vast: 
They know the splendid beauty 
Of souls that do their duty, 
Music of the piston and the furnace blast 
Swiftly they gather on the sunlit way 
By thousands, marching now on Labor Day! 


Brethren are they, comrades, helpers, friends— 
Strong and handsome, loyal fellow-men: 
Brain of fire and of creation, 
Brawn and sinew of our nation, 
Theirs is art and craft that shames the sword and pen. 
And they’re marching now with banners bright and gay— 
The ranks of skill and strength on Labor Day! 


Theseus roams about the world no more 
Jason, Ajax, Hector—all are dead, 
But warriors far more glorious, 
More daring and victorious, 
Muster in peace, with blood as warm and red; 
Hail, we the conquerors in nobler fray 
The bloodless knights that march on Labor Day! 


Edward Wilbur Mason 








T he Perversity 


of Peter Kelley 
2 


ee, 


H. P. Holt 


HERE is a queer strain of per- 
versity running through most of 
us, which leads us off the beaten 
track at a tangent when and 

where other people least expect it. 

For ten years Peter Kelley had been a 
New York detective, tracking criminals to 
their lair, returning diamond tiaras to 
tearful dollar princesses, and buying real 
estate with such perquisites as came his 
way legitimately. For a detective he was 
by now comfortably provided against old 
ige, he was still in a state of single blessed- 
ness, and he took a sensible interest in 
everything connected with his work, 
especially the perquisites. But for his own 
particular strain of perversity he might 
but this is the wrong end of the 
tory for details of his downfall. 

There was a certain dullness about his 
professional career which failed to appease 
Peter’s natural love of excitement. If he 
failed on a case his chief always expressed 
his scorn in the same phrase, which had 
long ago lost its sting. If he succeeded his 
would gaze at him approvingly 
through gold rimmed glasses and observe, 
like an automaton, ‘‘You have done ex- 
cellently, Kelley, excellently.” There was 
a painful monotony about the way dollar 
princesses acted when he returned their 
stolen tiaras. Firstly they would shed 
glad, hot tears over Peter; secondly, they 
rushed—yes, rushed—for their check book; 
finally they paused half-way to the check 
book and said very, very charmingly that 
they would communicate with him; and 


yet be 


chief 


then bestowed a bewitching smile on him 
as he backed, bowing with gratitude, from 
their regal presence. 

In between the busy moments of his 
career, Peter was inclined to be philo- 
sophical, and more than once he had 
wondered whether, after all, some of the 
criminals did not get the more exhilarating 
part of the game he and they played. 
There was certainly nothing of monotony 
about the path of life they trod. Their 
career was one great gamble, with a possible 
loss of liberty as a spur to stir up their 
brains. 

Recently it had been Peter’s honor to 
place his hand on the shoulder of a man who 
was convinced he had got away with rather 
more than a hundred thousand dollars 
from a London bank. The detective 
noticed a strange look in the man’s eyes 
at the moment—a look which he remem- 
bered long afterwards. To Peter the arrest 
was merely an incident of his duty; to the 
thief it must have been peculiarly, though 
unpleasantly thrilling, and Peter realized 
that fact. 

His vacation was nearly due, and he had 
an infinite variety of possibilities in store. 
Hitherto he had always spent those weeks 
of respite quietly on Long Island, fishing 
and bathing, but now the prospect did not 
please him. He was hungering for ex- 
citement, for something different. And it 
was at this stage that the streak of per 
versity within him asserted itself. 

At first the sheer daring character of 
the notion took his breath away, but the 
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more he turned it over in his brain the 
more it appealed to him. 

Why should not he, Peter Kelley, whom 
fate had always ranged on the anti-criminal 
side, spend his vacation tasting the excite- 
ment of being a criminal? Of course he 
would have to be exceedingly careful, but 
so had all criminals. Moreover, he was 
fully acquainted with all the arts and de- 
vices employed by the most up-to-date 
section of the under world. In his posses- 
sion he had quite a museum of skeleton 
keys, electric drills and jimmies, which 
were the last word in crookdom. He 
spent a week deliberating the point and 
then made up his mind. 

* + * 


On a midsummer afternoon Peter de- 
scended from a train at the seaside, and 
enquired casually for the best boarding 
house in the place. He was directed to a 
pretentious establishment facing the ocean, 
and after casting his eye over it he decided 
it would suit his purposes excellently, 
whereupon he proceeded to merge himself 
into that home from home which Mrs. 
Crabb provided in consideration of fifteen 
dollars per week. 

Unlike most detectives, he did not ex- 
actly resemble a detective. He might have 
been anything from a dentist to a col- 
porteur’s assistant, and he had no meas- 
ured tread to give you the impression that 
he learnt it on a beat. He wore a pleasant 
smile for everyane, and a Palm Beach suit 
for his own comfort; and inside twenty- 
four hours had arrived at the conclusion 
that Mrs. Crabb’s home from home was 
an ideal establishment for his especial 
requirements. The people stopping there 
came under the heading of “‘stylish’”’ as 
defined by their own standard. That is to 
say, they sauntered with an eye to effect 
along the board walk, and omitted nothing 
in the matter of outward show. 

Peter made a careful study of these 
exquisites and their daily habits, experi- 
encing a glow of satisfaction as he con- 
templated dazzling ornaments which some 
of them wore. There was one lady ad- 
dicted to diamonds who came under Peter’s 
special surveillance—Mrs. Eddison-Wade, 
sprightly widow who decorated herself 
like a jeweller’s shop window for that 
solemn function known at the home from 
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home as late dinner. Peter, giving wi, to 
the lure of his newly adopted profe 
watched the gems glitter and spark 

the electric light. He began to wu 
stand the’ sensations of the society « 
who dines (in books, at least) at 
houses and makes mental notes of 
valuables he means to annex while th« 
assembly chatter, little suspecting 
viper they are nurturing to their boson 

First Peter made careful investiga 
as to the topography of Mrs. Cra 
elysium. The elete occupied rooms on 
second floor, and the detective’s professi 
cunning soon laid bare the fact that Em 
the maid who did the work on that fi 
stole a honied hour or two every aftern: 
to read novelettes. Also he observed that 
Mrs. Eddison-Wade wore no valuab 
when she went out every afternoon 
at three, as regularly as clock-work, 
bathe. 

The case of the Misses Gluckstein, too 
seemed simple. Being inclined to a ibera! 
figure, they devoted each afternoon to 
strenuous walking exercise in simple attir: 
but when they sailed in to dinner after the 
soup had been served—a certain method 
of attracting attent on—they were weighted 
down with negotiable property. The 
father of the Misses Gluckstein presided 
over a pawn shop on Third Avenue, and 
wishing to advance the matrimonial cause 
of his daughters in any way that did not 
involve expense, he indulgently permitted 
them, before they went on their vacation 
each year, to make a reasonable selection 
from the unredeemed pledges, for tempor 
ary use only. It filled Mr. Gluckstein with 
fatherly pride to know he could do this 
or the girls, it added hope to perseverance 
in the Misses Gluckstein, and it pleased 
Peter Kelley immeasurably. 

* * * 


The sleuth spent the first ten days 
marking time, making observations and 


tabulating other people’s property for 
misappropriation. He meant to be cool, 
calm and calculating, and so avoid making 
his debut in the wrong part of the court 
house. The whole thing would have to 
be carried out in one fell swoop. Nobody 
knew better than he did what a hornets’ 
nest would be stirred up when things were 
missed. After that there would not be a 
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hance in the establishment for the most 
kilful cracksman out of the pen to get 
lis fingers on anything. 

For the pure excitement of the thing 

ter made one trial trip, and actually 

ndled several valuables lovingly; but 
moment was not ripe, so he did not 
ke them away. His heart beat several 
humps quicker to the minute, however, 
in anticipation of the thrilling time when he 
was to make a clean sweep. 
* : . 

It was on his fifteenth day under Mrs. 
Crabb’s roof that Peter Kelley decided to 
carry his plans into execution. Mrs. 
Eddison-Wade had gone to bathe. The 

lisses Gluckstein had disappeared in the 
distance. Emily having retired to her own 
quarters, was immersed in the situation 
where Sir Cholmondley Beauchamp was per- 
uading the lovely heiress to fly with him. 

Armed only with a steel jimmy and 
keleton keys, Peter emerged from his 
room after thoughtfully locking his own 
trunk and prying open the lid for the sake 
of appearances. Then he stole along the 
corridor, softly as a zephyr, and pushed 
open a door. 

In three minutes he emerged again with 
sparkling eyes and a slight bulge in a 
pocket where a number of unredeemed 
pledges were deposited. The next room 
caused him annoyance delay and the 
trouble of breaking into three boxes before 
he came across anything attractive, but 
he worked with great speed, and was 
ransacking the last room within a quarter 
of an hour. 

He had barely time to run his eyes round 
the place when he heard footsteps approach- 
ing in the corridor. He stood still, gripping 
the jimmy tightly, as a picture of grim 
possibilities rushed to his brain. For a 
fraction of a second desperation told him 
to stand firm and use the jimmy if neces- 
sary. Then he noticed a curtain, and 
slipped behind it just as a man entered 
the room, whistling softly. Peter’s heart 
beat so fast that he thought he was going 
to choke. Discovery would mean direct 
disaster. He dared not peep from behind 
the curtain. The man opened a drawer, 
still Whistling. Peter heard a match 
struck and the pungent odor of a cigar 
reached his nostrils. The man passed out 
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into the corridor and his footsteps died in 
the distance. 

Stirred from the soles of his feet to the 
topmost hair on his head, Peter crept out 
unobserved, walked down the stairs and 
drew an immense sight of relief when he 
reached the street. 

Without stopping he went straight to 
the cliffs, and there sought out a lonely 
spot, where he dug a hole and buried his 
treasures, together with the jimmy and 
skeleton keys, carefully making a note 
of the exact place. He spent the rest of 
the afternoon strolling about and growing 
calm. The exciting side of robbing a 
boarding house had proved a little more 
exciting than he had anticipated. Even 
now a curious feeling crept down his spine 
when he realized how near he had come to 
being discovered. 

When at last he entered the home from 
home a young tornado was raging there. 
Two police officers were taking notes with 
an air of much official importance, and the 
town’s star plain-clothes man was thinking 
hard but accomplishing little. Two of the 
ladies who had lost their jewels were in 
hysterics, and a reporter from the local 
paper was writing the “story” of his life. 
Mrs. Crabb was sitting in her private room 
saturating her third handkerchief with tears. 

The star plain-clothes man _ cross-ex- 
amined Peter at great length and with 
much irrelevancy, as he had cross-examined 
everyone else, and finally withdrew with 
the two policemen, declaring he had a 
clew—or rather several clews—but re- 
fused to say what they were. 

That night everyone staying in the house 
gave notice, and Mrs. Crabb declared that 
she was eternally ruined. Peter lay awake 
for many hours, tossing and turning, in 
spite of a robust constitution, and before 
going to sleep at dawn decided that the 
least he could do was to cancel the notice 
which he, with the others, had given. 

* * * +. a * 


There was a gathering of detectives and 
chiefs of departments at headquarters in 


New York. Peter Kelley stood apart, 
looking as unhappy and nervous as men 
always do on these occasions. The chief 
was talking to him. Everyone was listen- 
ing intently. 

“It was a very clever piece of work, 
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Kelley,” the chief was saying. “You I only wish that such a charming romance 
must have given much pleasure to the rest could be a more frequent reward for those 
of the guests by recovering the stolen of my staff who do exceptionally good 


property, but we, your colleagues, are here work. You may yet have a chance to get 


to present you with this gold watch and your hands on the thief, but meanwhile 
chain as a token of our esteem on the I can only say you have done excellently, 
occasion of your marriage with Mrs. Crabb. Kelley, excellently.” 


THE SONG OF THE SEA SHELL 


LOSE to my heart come place your ear 

And listen well. Can you not hear 
The longing of the cool of night 

When breezes light 

And golden moon 

In sky, star-strewn, 
Come nigh to make you weep? Strange seems 
The real tangled so with dreams! 


And laughter hear from years in tune 
With wakeful sorrow’s subtle rune 
You heard, when passion’s fire had ditd, 
And soul decried 
The garish flame 
That seemed the same 
As love’s own fire, that in life’s race 
Thrusts out a weak, distorted face. 


Hear beauty’s song of light and shade, 
Of day and night that God hath made, 
Of flowers shedding scents divine, 

Of dew-drops’ shine, 

Of singing birds, 

Of love-warmed words, 
And all the wondrous wild’ring things 
The hour from her fair bosom flings. 


And hear that little summer breeze 
That soothes the work-worn wings of bees; 
The chimney’s song on winter’s night, 
The rune of might, 
The owlet’s tune 
In moon-mad June, 
The whirl and whir of Things to Be 
From tiny acorn to the tree. 


Hear waves that romp from shore to shore, 
The boom and bang of thunder’s roar, 
The sunset’s croon on sleepy sea, 
The soughing tree, 
The lure of land, 
And greeting hand, 
And in my heart, when singings cease, 
The aftermath of strife—sweet peace! 


—Winifred Virginia Jordan. 
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The Uses ie the 
Trust Company 


by William Clayton 


HE trust company is essentially an 
American institution. It had its 
beginning in this country and its 
development has no parallel in all 

financial history. A hundred years ago it 
was supposed that corporations could not 
be trustees, because a body so artificially 
formed would be without a conscience. An 
idea of how recent was the entrance into 
American financial affairs of the trust 
company may be gained by the fact that 
they are not noticed in such books of 
general reference as the 1883 edition of 
Appleton’s Encyclopedia or the ninth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
the first articles concerning them being 
found in Appleton’s Annual for 1885. 

The American trust company of today 
may be characterized as the incorporated 
trustee with banking functions. It is a 
bank, but with the distinction from 
national banks that it does not issue bank 
notes, though its power is much broader 
than that of state and national banks. 
It may act as the fiscal or transfer agent 
of any state, municipality or body politic 
or corporation, and in such capacity may 
receive and disburse money. It may 
transfer, register and countersign certifi- 
cates of stock, bonds and other evidences 
of indebtedness, and may act as attorney 
in fact or agent of any person or corpora- 
tion engaged in any lawful purpose. It 
may discount and negotiate promissory 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange, buy and 
sell coin and bullion, lend money on real 
or personal securities, and receive deposits 


of moneys and securities on such terms as 
it may legally prescribe. It may act as 
trustee under any mortgage or bond issued 
by any municipality or corporation, and 
it may accept trusts from and execute 
trusts for married women in respect to 
their separate property and be their agent 
in matters relating to such property. It 
may act under the order or appointment 
of any court of competent jurisdiction as 
guardian, or trustee of the estate of a luna- 
tic, idiot, person of unsound mind or 
habitual drunkard, or receiver of the 
property of any person in insolvency or 
bankruptcy, or be appointed as executor 
of or trustee under the last will and 
testament of any deceased person. 

The ancient form of trusteeship was con- 
fined to the duties of administrator, 
guardian and executor. Modern business 
practice has added many. other duties 
pertaining to corporation affairs. Personal 
trusteeships may be carried out by indi- 
viduals or corporations, while corporate 
trusteeships are invariably carried out by 
incorporated trustees. 

Many companies make a specialty of 
personal trusteeship; others in trust work 
for corporations, while many practically 
ignore the fiduciary functions and devote 
their energies to banking. Local condi- 
tions and the personnel of the directors 
generally determine the class of business 
the trust company may advantageously 
develop. A trust company whose officers 
and directors have intimate association 
with large corporate interests is very likely 
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BANKERS TRUST BUILDING 
Home of the Bankers Trust Company of New York. The com- 
pany began with a capital of one million dollars, which 
was over-subscribed twenty times 
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to specialize in corporate 
ships and banking. For ir 
the Bankers Trust Comp 
New York grew out of tl 
held by a number of bankers that 
there was a field for a trust com- 
pany that could take care of cor- 
poration business which came with- 
in the knowledge of those bankers, 
but which they could not accept in 
their own institutions because they 
were hampered by the limit: tions 
of their charters. 

Like all innovations, and 
especially those having wide elastic 
powers, difficulties were expericnced 
in defining the field a trust com- 
pany should occupy in order to in- 
sure safety to the public, and much 
of ‘the early legislation affecting 
these institutions was more or less 
experimental. The early legislation 
did not contemplate other than the 
general duties of a trustee. Bank- 
ing, safe deposits, fidelity and title 
insurance were matters that be- 
longed to other financial organiza- 
tions; but it was early seen that 
these functions were a legitimate 
part of trust company business, 
and the companies disregarded the 
intention of the legislators and de- 
veloped features which were con- 
sidered within the scope of their 
organizations. In only one state 
is there legislation today tending to 
limit the operation of these com- 
panies to the services contemplated 
fifty years ago. 

Probably the first emphatic 
endorsement from an authoritative 
source came from the Banker's 
Magazine, which, in April, 1904, 
said: “The growth of trust com- 
panies has probably been chiefly 
due to the great increase in the 
wealth of the country, rendering 
the old methods for the con- 
servation of estates by agents, 
lawyers, executors and administra- 
tors inadequate. This field was 
always a very large one, and the 
trust companies are gradually filling 
and enlarging it as circumstances 
require.” 
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Before the days of trust companies, 
private individuals alone accepted the 
position of executors, and family broils 
and exasperating incidents that arose as a 
consequence can scarcely be imagined. 
It is difficult to see how any private indi- 
vidual can willingly accept an important 
appointment of this nature unless he be 
an attorney who makes a living out of 
work. It has been said that a man 
once an executor finds himself always a 


sucl 
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MAIN 
prisoner because he is obliged to give much 
more time and attention to his trust work 
than to his own business, and the anxiety 
is constant. The danger of mistakes as a 
result of inexperience is ever-present, 
while the responsibility never ends. He 
may perform duties conscientiously, but 
he will never be given any thanks for his 
efforts. On the contrary, he may find 
himself in trouble with other members of 
his family and perhaps be involved in 
lawsuits. There is no more fruitful source 
of discord among relatives and friends 
than for some of them to act as adminis- 
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trators of wills and trusts in which the 
others are interested. 

In former times there was no way to 
avoid these difficulties. It was then 
customary for a man who was about to 
make a will disposing of his property after 
death to recall to his mind his acquaint- 
ances, and from their records he would 
make a choice of one or more best quali- 
fied in his opinion to settle his estate or 
to act as trustee or guardian for certain 
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wards. On account of unwise selection, 
the beneficiaries under wills frequently 
suffered great loss. This difficulty has been 
largely overcome by having corporations 
with large capital to act in such capacity, 
and millions of dollars have been saved 
to the widows and orphans as a conse- 
quence. A trust company has a capital 
and surplus which are imposing. With 
a large volume of business under its charge, 
it can establish special departments by 
means of which trust estates may be in- 
telligently managed and competent records 
in regard to them kept. 
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There are several advantages in favor 


of incorporated trustees urged by the 
companies in their campaign for business, 
among which are these: A trust company 
is permanent, it does not die; it does not 
go abroad; it does not become insane; it 
does not imperil the trust by failure or 
dishonesty; its experience and judgment 
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in trust matters are beyond dispute; it 
never neglects its work or hands it over to 
untrustworthy people; it does not refuse 
to act from caprice or on the ground of 
inexperience; it is always on hand during 
business hours and can be consulted at 
all times; its wide experience of trust 
business and trust securities is invaluable 
to the estate; it is absolutely confidential; 
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it has no sympathies or antipathi 


ind 

no politics; it can be relied upon act 
up to its instructions; it does not n. 
But the question, after all, com ick 
to the personal qualifications of t] vr 
porate officers and individuals. B se 


an institution is a legally organized trust 


company, it does not follow that is 
infallible, or that Ts 
cannot creep int ts 
business. Well-maniaved 
companies have p1 
ly trained man at the 


head of every de; 
ment and the pos 
ties of error or 
cient service is reduced 
to the minimum ‘0 
individual has the 
tinuous existence which 
assures that unir 
rupted management so 
necessary to the wel! 
of an estate or trust 

A generation ago t! 
prominent banker 
the man who, havi 
made a success in 
business, had amassed 
a large fortune 
money and had stepps 
from the borrowing 
the lending class. The 
present 


howeve! 
is one of specialization 
and the choice of 
president is more likely 
to fall upon a man who 
has good technical 
training in banking and 
has acknowledged 
executive ability than 
upon a prosperous me! 
chant who is willins 
to lend his name to an 
institution 
the purpose of establishing confidence 
To those who are familiar with the devi 
ous pitfalls and various uncertainties that 
attend investments, the facilities afforded 
by a trust company must possess an inter 
esting significance. Clients are welcome 
to all the company’s facilites for invest 
ment, information and service, and for 
investigating and analyzing the value of 


age, 


simply for 
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securities. Then, again, if a company is 
appointed custodian of securities it will, 
as agent, sign ownership certificates re- 


quired by the federal income tax and 
collect dividends promptly as they mature, 


and either credit or remit the proceeds 
to the client. The company’s knowledge 
of the investment market is intimate, and 
hence it can give valuable advice and 
render important service to its patrons. 
financial transactions of present- 
day corporations often require expert 
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financial guidance and scientific manage- 
ment. By appointing a trust company 
as fiscal agents, a corporation releases its 
otticers from heavy and necessary financial 
responsibilities and gives them an oppor- 
tunity for freer exercise of their energies 
along lines better suited to their abilities; 
and even when the officers are thoroughly 
competent to assume the fiscal duties, it 

often an aid to them to be associated 
with the trust company as fiscal agent. 

Some companies have established depart- 
ments for the preparation and certification 
of municipal bond issues. The Quigley 


forgeries in 1893-4 of municipal bonds 
were so cleverly executed that they were 
accepted as collateral for loans by New 
York banks. The forgeries of the bonds 
of many municipalities were subsequently 
discovered, the most notable case being 
that of the Prior forgeries of the bonds of 
cities in three states, aggregating $1,200,- 
000. The standard adopted by the com- 
panies today calls for steel engraved bonds, 
with the closest supervision of each bond 
until the time that the municipal seal is 
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affixed, and the trust company affixes its 
certificate of genuineness and finally the 
official signatures. 

The growth of some of the American 
trust companies is truly astonishing. When 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York began business in 1864 it started out 
with the modest capital of $100,000. This 
capitalization has been increased on four 
different occasions, the last increase being 
in January of this year. Its present capital 
is $20,000,000 and its total deposits over 
$300 ,000,000. 

The Bankers Trust Company of New 
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INTERIOR, MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 
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began in 1903 with a capital of 

10,000, which was over-subscribed 

ty times. Capital and surplus have 

ially increased, until today the capi- 
urplus and profits amount to more 
$26,000,000, while deposits have 
ised to more than $250,000,000. 

e Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
of St. Louis celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary last October. Its growth has 
been that of an individual institution 
without mergers or absorptions of other 
concerns and the original capitalization 
of $1,000,000 has been increased to 
$3,000,000, a surplus of $3,500,000 has 
been created, and the company’s last 
statement showed deposits of over $21,000,- 

and total assets of nearly $30,000,000. 

rust companies are often required to 
rm peculiar services in order to com- 
with the terms of wills of deceased 
ms whose affairs they have been dele- 
1 to administrate. A few years ago 
ittsburg trust company was commanded 
by the terms of a will to send a represen- 

e to the home of the deceased testator 
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and plunge a dagger through her heart 
after the doctors had pronounced her 
dead. Obviously she had a horror of being 
buried alive. Another trust company 
was commanded to cremate the remains 
of the testator, gather the ashes and con- 
vey them to the middle of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and then scatter them to the 
four winds of heaven. A Michigan com- 
pany is distributing a large number of 
Bibles each year in order to comply with 
the terms of a certain will, while a 
South Dakota company is spending $250 
a year to mitigate as far as possible the 
wanton destruction of birds in the Black 
Hills. 

The trust company resources of the 
United States are now nearly fifty-four 
per cent of the resources of its National 
banks. As an institution with a special 
mission in the community, the trust 
company has become a distinct and very 
important part of the entire banking 
machinery, and its peculiar functions are 
most essential to the success of our whole 
financial structure. 


THE DILEMMA 


HEN 


at night 


In keen delight 
With pipe and chair I’ve settled snug, 
It’s then I hear— 
“Be careful, dear, 
Don't drop your ashes on the rug.”’ 


My wife is right; 
With all my might 
I try for her to do my best. 
Result is this 
The rug I miss, 
But scatter ashes on my vest. 


It is too bad— 
It makes me sad 
There seems no way of cheating; 
The rug and I 
I heave a sigh 
Must surely take a beating. 


Bennett Chapple 
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Public Utility Success 


by 
George B. 


O FAR as public utilities are con- 
cerned, the regime of regulation 
has come to stay, and there are 
probably few who now object to 

it in principle. The best service that legis, 
lative bodies can render is to see that 
regulation, while safeguarding the interests 
of the public in all essentials, at the same 
time preserves to the utility 
control of their business policy 
agement, and, above all, that it 
play and adequate reward to individual 
energy and initiative; for men will not 
put their best efforts into any business 
undertaking if they are excluded from a 
share in the resultant benefits. Therefore, 
along with the reductions in rates that 
occur from time to time should go a sub- 
stantial recognition of this principle, which 
will furnish the needed incentive for con- 
tinued effort toward economy and efficiency 
that would otherwise be lacking. I think 
that this view is bound to win the favor 
of the people and that they will be quick 
to see the advantage to them of such 
reciprocal conditions. 

There was a time when it seemed as if 
all corporations were about to come under 
the blight of public condemnation, but 
happily this danger seems to have passed. 
We now appear to be entering upon an 
era of better feeling, based upon better 
understanding, and a realization of the 
fact that our destinies are all bound up 
together. 

The average citizen’s opinion of a public 
service corporation is based not upon its 


companies 
and man- 
allows full 


Cortelyou 


financial or administrative organization, 
however excellent these may be, but upon 
his everyday experience with such of its 
representatives as he comes in contact with 
If he finds that his complaints receive 
prompt and courteous attention, and that 
the company’s employees take an active 
interest in seeing that he is kept a pleased 
and satisfied customer, his impression of 
that corporation will be favorable, and the 
sum of these impressions is public opinion. 
A company may comply fully with all 
legal requirements as to price and ‘quality 
of product, and yet fail of the highest 
results through neglect of what may be 
termed the human or personal element 
where it touches the public side of the 
business. Success in this as in other re- 
spects cannot be attained easily or quickly 

it must come through the slow process 
of building up from firm foundations; 
but when once attained, its value is beyond 
calculation. While the imperfections of 
human nature may not permit us to realize 
this ideal, still to the extent that we are 
able to approximate it we shall render 
genuine public service. 

In order to command the respect and 
confidence of the people we must, first 
of all, strive to attain a degree of efficiency 
in service that is as near perfection as is 
humanly possible. Efficiency is an over- 
worked word nowadays; nearly everyone 
has his own particular formula for securing 
it. We are all seeking it, but it comes not 
by any royal road or through the medium 
of any heaven-born genius. Any scheme 
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of efficiency that takes the heart out of 
the worker is a sham and a delusion. We 
mus! develop the human side as well as 
the mechanical side—the man and woman 
as well as the engineer and clerk. 

Through efficiency we aim at results. 
Now there can be results which, while on 
their face successful, are as shallow as the 
kind of efficiency that secures them; that 
look merely to immediate financial gains, 
or, to go a step farther, coupled with finan- 
cial gains, outward evidences of prosperity 

for instance, a handsome plant, 
spacious quarters, polished machinery, and 
all that. But unless you have looked far 
beyond these things into the public rela- 
tions of your business, establishing your 
credit upon firm foundations, dealing with 
your customers frankly and justly, serving 
in a whole-hearted and broad-minded way 
all the interests that center around your 
undertaking, your fine equipment and out- 
ward appearance are but a 
shell, and the day comes when it will 
crumble and fall. It will not avail for us 
to scream from the housetops that we are 
virtuous, but what will count will be genu- 


of success 


ine efficiency of management, fair dealing 
with the public, and the discharge by mana- 
gers of great enterprises of those duties of 
citizenship which so many of us at times 
are prone to neglect. 


Efficiency—public service—neither will 
be secured by a multiplicity of laws or a 
multiplicity of organizations. We overdo 
the matter of lawmaking about one 
thousand per cent. As to organizations, 
the proportion is so large that I would not 
attempt to compute it. I believe in organ- 
ized effort, but I do not believe that where 
two or three are gathered together it is 
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necessary to form an organization. Every 
thought that enters into the mind of man 
seems to be organized now with a secre- 
tary, treasurer, board of directors, an 
executive committee, and countless sub- 
committees. As soon as it starts business 
it begins to circularize the universe, and 
we receive these products of the human 
intellect, so-called, in our morning mail. 
Blessings upon the head of the man who 
invented the waste-basket! His birthplace 
should be sought out and commemorated 
and his statue should adorn the public 
squares of our principal cities! 

Nor, as already suggested, will efficiency 
be secured by unwise restrictions which 
interfere with individual initiative, a tend- 
ency which has become too marked in 
recent times. Much of the legislation of 
the present day seems to proclaim the doc- 
trine that prosperity must be shackled by 
a multitude of restrictive laws, rules, and 
regulations; that individual success is a 
national peril; and that business can be 
developed and wealth created by suppres- 
sion of profits. But the truth is that it 
was the open field and freedom of indi- 
vidual enterprise that pushed civilization 
across this continent, built our cities, 
bound the country together with railroads, 
and filled the banks and savings institu- 
tions with the money of the business man 
and his employees. Certainly no one 
would now contend that the abuses which 
grew up in connection with this wonderful 
commercial growth should not be removed 
by the most effective means; only, in 
removing them, we must guard against 
that excess of zeal which would subordinate 
the life of the patient to the technical 
success of the operation 
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ectric Railways 


and the People 


by Harlow C. Clark 





T is perhaps because competition plays 
so small a part in the electric railway 
business and, for this reason, the rivalry 
and jealousy extant in other lines 
of industry is absent, that it has been 
possible to build up a mutual and co-op- 
erative association of electric railways, and 
of electric railway officials and employes. 

The American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion comprises companies controlling more 
than eighty per cent of the mileage of the 
United States, amounting to some thirty- 
seven thousand miles, and receiving more 
than ninety per cent of the gross revenues, 
which for the last census report year were 
more than $533,000,000. Organized in 
1882 as the American Street Railway 
Association, it has been in continuous 
existence since that time, and by amalga- 
mating existing technical railway associa- 
tions and forming others as the occasion 
arose, remains in the field as the only 
national organization of electtic railways. 

During the period of its existence, the 
Association has contributed many import- 
ant changes to the industry. 

These accomplishments have been pos- 
sible only because the very brightest minds 
in the electric railway industry have been 
willing to devote their time and intelligence 
to the study of the questions involved for 
the good of the industry. Committee 
service in the Association is not a perfunc- 
tory honor, but involves the hardest kind 
of work on the part of the committee men. 
Committees are at work practically all the 
year around, pursuing investigations and 


study of the questions carefully sele 
by the subjects and executive commitices 
for their consideration. 

* >” * 

The objects of the Association, as stated 
in its constitution, are threefold. Two of 
these deal with the acquisition and dis: 
sion of methods and practice in manage 
ment and operation, and are in the main 
accomplished through the affiliated organ 
izations. It is the third which occupies 
to a very large extent the attention of the 
parent organization. This is “the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a spirit of 
co-operation among the members and the 
encouragement of friendly relations be- 
tween the companies and the public.”’ 

The latter part of the paragraph has been 
shortened through familiar usage into the 
phrase “public relations,” and “public 
relations” in all of its various phases—and 
they are manifold—is the basis of much 
of the Association’s work. Among the 
public utilities subject to new forces of 
untried regulation, with precedents lacking 
and theories, good, bad, and indifferent 
constantly arising, this question of public 
relations is all important. Recognizing 
this, the Association in 1914 took a step 
unique among organizations of the kind, 
and by unanimous vote adopted a ‘“Decla- 
ration of Principles,” in which was set 
forth what the Association believed were 
the fundamentals that should govern in the 
relations between electric railways and the 
public. 

This platform has been given wide 
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publicity and forms the basis for all con- 
clusions of committees and conventions, 
where it applies. The platform follows: 

|. The first obligation of public utilities 
eng. ced in transportation is service to the 
public. 
The first essential of service is safety. 

Quality of service must primarily de- 
pen’ upon the money received in fares. 
For this reason it is necessary that the rate 
of fare should be sufficient to permit the 
companies to meet the reasonable demands 
of patrons and to yield a fair return on a 
fair capitalization. 

2. Regulated private ownership and 
operation of electric railways is more con- 
ducive to good service and the public 


welfare than government ownership and 
operation, because the latter are incom- 
patible with administrative initiative, 
economy and efficiency, and with the 


proper development of cities through the 
extension of transportation lines. The 
interests of the public are fully protected 
by the authority given to regulatory bodies. 

3. In the interest of the public and good 
service, local transportation should be a 
monopoly and should be subject to regu- 
lation and protection by the state rather 
than by local authorities. 

1. Short-term franchises are detrimental 
to civic welfare and growth because they 
ultimately check the extension of facilities 
and discourage good service. 

5. In order to render good service, elec- 
tric railways must be allowed to earn a 
fair return on a fair capitalization, and the 
foundation for this result will be obtained, 
if the issuance and sale of securities repre- 
senting such fair capitalization shall be 
legally authorized on such terms as will 
produce the requisite funds. 

fi. Securities which have been issued in 
accordance with the law as it has been in- 
terpreted in the past should be valid 
obligations on which an electric railway is 
entitled to a fair return. 

7. The relation of adequate wages to 
efficient operation should always be recog- 
nized, but electric railways, being public 
servants regulated by public authorities, 
should be protected against excessive de- 
mands of labor and strikes. 

8. The principle of ownership of securi- 
ties of local companies of centralized 
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holding companies is economically sound 
for the reason that the securities of. the 
latter have protection against the varying 
business conditions of a single locality 
or company and because money for con- 
struction and improvements can thus be 
more readily obtained. 

9. In the appraisal of an electric railway 
for the purpose of determining reasonable 
rates, all methods of valuation should 
have due consideration. 

10. Full and frank publicity should be 
the policy of all transportation companies 
to the end that proper information may 
be available to the investor and the public. 

* « * 

The Association has taken to itself the 
advice as to publicity given in the last 
plank, and has abolished the executive 
sessions which were in years gone by a 
feature of its conventions, has established 
a monthly magazine, Aera, in which its 
activities are set forth and in which the 
problems of policy as well as the technical 
problems arising in the engineering, oper- 
ating and other fields are discussed. At 
its meetings and conventions, it welcomes 
the presentation by public officers and 
others of all shades of opinion on public 
utility affairs. Taking a cue from an 
address of James F. Shaw, a former 
president, it has recognized that “in the 
public lies the remedy” for the evils 
afflicting the railways, and proposes to 
state freely and frankly its condition and 
appeal to this public for redress. 

Its mid-year meetings, so called to dis- 
tinguish them from the conventions—are 
given up entirely to the discussion of these 
more general problems affecting public 
relations. During the last few years, 
there have been some notable addresses 
made at these conferences. In 1914, the 
Hon. Halford Erickson, chairman of the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission, deliv- 
ered an authoritative paper on “Local 
versus State Control of Public Utilities.” 
In 1915 President Woodrow Wilson deliv- 
ered one of the few public speeches that 
he had up to that time made, and the 
meeting was also addressed by Senator 
John W. Weeks of Massachusetts. In 
1916, Senator Oscar W. Underwood took 
the occasion of the mid-year meeting to 
lay before the country his ideas as to the 
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government regulation of transportation 
systems and the meaning of that part 
of the President’s message dealing with 
investigation of railroad laws. 

In line with its policy of presenting its 
case to and trusting in the support of the 
public, the Association, in conjunction 
with its ally, the American Electric Rail- 
way Manufacturers’ Association in 1912 
sent a party of its most notable men on a 
tour of the country, speaking before 
Chambers of Commerce and civic business 
associations in the principal cities between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts. 
Thomas N. McCarter, president of the 
Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, 
who was then president of the association; 


THE VIRTUOSO 


Oscar T. Crosby, one of the pioneers 
the industry; Charles C. Pierce, of 

General Electric Company, and Secre 
H. C. Donecker made the entire trip 

six weeks, and others joined the party 
shorter periods. 

In 1915 this plan of appealing 
country was repeated in a modified : 
and the “Red Special’? which bore the 
eastern delegates to the convention in San 
Francisco stopped at various cities en 
route both going and returning, where 
addresses were made to local organizations 
by a corps of speakers in an effort to keep 
and preserve a close, friendly relationship 
between the electric street railways and 
the people. 


THE VIRTUOSO 


N instrument in wondrous fashion wrought, 
Strings tautly drawn ’cross burnished breasts of brown, 
Bow, languorously lying by in idleness, 
The instrument—but lo! the Master comes! 


A soul thrilled with the joy and woe of humankind, 
Brain trained in the technique of the master’s art, 
Fingers, skillful, delicately strong, 

The instrument, the master—then the song. 


He lightly draws the bow across the strings 

The while his slender fingers tunes them up, 

And melody, the music of the spheres, 

Released from prison walls wells straightway forth. 


Sometimes a lilting Irish melody 

Portrays the heighths and depths of temperament; 
Anon the plaintive wail of hopeless love 

Vibrates a latent chord of sympathy. 


He plays upon us as his violin, ' 
Under his magic bow our heart strings throb 
With unrequited love and cruel hate, 

With dreamy tenderness and lofty thought. 


Interpreter of thoughts we cannot speak, 
Inspirer of the things we hope to be, 

The Virtuoso with his violin— 

The Master Player of the Human Soul! 
—Marian Dyer. 
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The New Poetry—and 
Miss Amy Lowell 


by Richard Hunt 


IFTY years from now we shall 

understand better what we now call 

“the new poetry.”’ Within the last 

two years, however, certain of its 
features have defined themselves so im- 
pressively that we can already make 
something more than a guess at its real 
meaning and value. 

The easiest way for the average man to 
think of the new poetry is to think of it 
as being new in exactly the same way that 
we ourselves are new in the affairs which 
make up our daily life. In business we 
practice and understand “modern meth- 
We equip our offices and factories 
with modern devices. The war has made us 
realize to what new extremes science can go 
to make warfare effective. Our manner of 
dressing is new (as it is in every age). 
We amuse ourselves with new games and 
sports. And all this newness is reflected 
in our thought—the things we talk about, 
the expressions we use. We are different 
from our grandfathers because we are 
living now, instead of a hundred years ago. 
The reason, thus stated, seems simple 
enough—and yet the change itself is in 
that region of complexity we call the brain. 
The best way we can express the thing 
is to say we have “‘modern ideas.” 

Well, our modern ideas are bound to 
appear no less in poetry than in music 
or painting or science or business. Since 
business is more recognized as a necessary 
activity than poetry, it is natural not 
only that we should assimilate without 
protest and as a matter of up-to-dateness 


ods st 


the new ideas which apply to business, but 
also that we should fail to see the full 
necessity and beauty of applying new ideas 
to poetry. The new poetry, therefore, has 
greater difficulty in being popularly under- 
stood than the new business (or even the 
new music and painting). Yet its newness 
is just as necessary as the newness of 
business, and it would be as unreasonable 
to expect poetry today to be like poetry 
fifty years ago as to expect the same of 
business. 
* * + 

When the average man thinks of the 
new poetry, he thinks chiefly of the new, 
unrhymed, and irregular-lined forms which 
are now so commonly printed, either seri- 
ously or by way of parody, in magazines 
and newspapers. Let it be said imme- 
diately that these forms are not in them- 
selves the new poetry. We would not say 
that a multigraph machine, or any other 
machine representing a new manner of 
doing something, is in itself the new 
business. What is new is the modern 
stale of mind which recognizes the useful- 
ness of the multigraph machine. The 
machine and the mind co-exist. The 
machine would hardly be of value to the 
mind which did not understand its value. 
Now the new manner of doing so much 
(real or alleged) modern poetry has no 
value whatever unless there is beneath it 
a new state of mind, of which it is the 
expression. Moreover, it is not necessary 
that the new state of mind shall always be 
expressed in a new poetic manner; there 
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are many instances of its being expressed 
in the old rhymed and metrical manner 
which we familiarly identify with poetry. 
A business man who is perfectly up-to-date 
might hire a number of stenographers, 
instead of one multigraph operator, to 
make copies of a circular letter. It is true 
the up-to-dateness of more and more busi- 


ness men is beginning to appear in multi-. 


graphed copies. In the same way, the 
up-to-dateness of poets is beginning to 
appear more and more in the so-called 
free-verse forms. But the essential thing 
is the up-to-dateness, not the forms. 

We can reach a better understanding 
of the new poetry by some examples. 
Over two years ago there appeared in one 
of the two magazines then existing devoted 
exclusively to increasing the popular inter- 
est in poetry, the following stanza, offered 
as part of a poem descriptive of Chicago: 
Hog Butcher for the World, 
Player with Railroads and the 

Freight Handler; 
Stormy, husky, brawling, 
City of the Big Shoulders 


Nation's 


This free verse, written by Carl Sand- 
burg, was at least not ignored. It was 
howled down by magazines and newspapers 
all over the country. Now, after two years, 
literary people are still discussing whether 
in any sense it can be poetry. My personal 
opinion is that it cannot quite be called 
such. I can imagine any one of its lines, 
except the third, occurring in some other 
composition which as“a whole might man- 
age to be a poem. The separate lines as 
put together by Mr. Sandburg, do not 
make up so as to have the magic effect 
upon me that a poem would. The thing 
is undoubtedly new. But, to me, it is 
not poetry. A man of the very newest 
business ideas can trade under a firm 
name—and yet fail as a business man. 
Of course, in writing of new poetry, it is 
necessary first of all for a man to be a 
poet; he cannot be merely new. 

* * * 

My next example was written by Richard 
Aldington, a young English poet, now 
in the war. It appeared last year in an 
Anthology, “Some Imagist Poets,” pub- 
lished in this country (Houghton, Mifflin). 
It is called “The Faun Sees Snow for the 
First Time”: 
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Zeus, 

Brazen thunder-hurler, 

Cloud-swirler, son of Kronos, 

Send vengeance on these Oreads 

Who strew 

White frozen flecks of mist and cloud 
Over the brown trees and the tufted gi 
Of the meadows, where the stream 
Runs black through shining banks 

Of bluish white. 


Zeus, 

Are the halls of heaven broken up 
That you flake down upon me 
Feather-strips of marble? 

Dis and Styx! 

When I stamp my hoof 

The frozen cloud-specks jam into the cl« 
So that I reel upon two slippery points 
Fool, to stand here cursing 

When I might be running! 


We see instantly that this is very di 
ent from the Chicago lines. It is diffe: 
chiefly because it is not concerned wit 
subject which we feel to be modern; rat 
it is ancient Greek, not only in substa: 
but in spirit. Aside from its irregul: 
form, then, is it new? Yes, and for t) 
reasons: First, Mr. Aldington has 


pressed a new tendency of mind in his very 
desire to brighten modern poetry with an 


ancient Greek radiance; secondly, this 
poem was born in a mind which has shown 
itself, through the mass of its creations, 
to be unmistakably new. 


* * * 


In Mr. Aldington, then, as in Mr. Sand 
burg, we have that “‘state of mind”’ which 
is essential to newness. But at this point 
we must stop drawing likenesses between 
the two writers; for—at least so far as the 
two quoted examples indicate—Mr. Ald 
ington is capable of something which Mr. 
Sandburg is not—of expressing his newness 
in poetry. It is only fair to say, however, 
that some responsible critics consider Mr. 
Sandburg’s lines true poetry, and point 
out that their harshness and apparent lack 
of musical flow is not inherent in the poet 
himself, but in the difficult and not essen- 
tially poetic subject which he has chosen. 
Some of Mr. Sandburg’s other 
may more surely be called poetry. 

But even in the undisputably melodious 
examples of new poetry, the music, or 
rhythm, is hard or impossible, for many 
of us to detect; we are aware only of the 
absence of accustomed poetic rhythm and 


verses 
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ore do not catch the unaccustomed 
m—which is nevertheless there. I 
try presently to make clear the rules 
govern the new poetic rhythm. I 
wish to quote another poem by Mr. 
ston, “After Two Years,”’ from the 
Anthology, “Some Imagist Poets’’ 
hton, Mifflin)—which is an example 
e new poetry in only one sense, 
se it shows that the best new poets 
n spite of criticisms to the contrary, 
iously indebted to the old and that 
derive their newness from the old. 
resemblance of this to Elizabethan 
y will enable us to appreciate its 
ite beauty without effort: 
She is all so slight 
And tender and white 
As a May morning 
She walks without hood 
At dusk. It is good 
To hear her sing 
It is God’s will 
That I love her still 
As He loves Mary 
And night and day 
I will go forth to pray 
That she loves me. 
She is as gold 
Lovely, and far more cold. 
Do thou pray with me, 
For if I win grace 
To kiss twice her face 
God has done well to me. 


I am sure that most of us will call this 
a “gem,” and we will be right, for it is 
crystal and clear and unspoiled by any 
ornamental setting which might divert our 
attention from its own sufficient beauty. 
‘his poem leads us naturally out of the 
erroneous assumption that the new poetry 
has to be in free verse (or vers libre, as it 
is often called). The reason why “Two 
Years After” is new is because it conforms 
does also the Faun poem—with the 
principles which are practiced by a certain 
new group of poets who call themselves 
Imagists. Imagist poems are usually, but 
not always, in free verse. There is much 
free verse which is in no way Imagistic. 
Imagism is a new poetic creed, but its 
principles are derived from laws already 
existing in the old poetry. 
What makes Imagism a new thing in 
poetry is largely its revaluation of certain 
old things. In common with much 


modern poetry, which is not Imagistic, 
it makes a point of using the language of 
everyday speech. This means that Imag- 
ism says ‘You shall” instead of “thou 
shalt,” “the rose which you gave me” 
instead of ‘‘the rose which thou to me didst 
give,’ and “over” instead of ‘“‘o’er.” 
Imagism avoids certain rhetorical figures 
because it feels that it can more clearly 
and beautifully impress upon us the appear- 
ance of an object by picturing it directly 
and in exact words. Thus, instead of 
saying “over the wave” (“‘wave”’ being a 
figure, meaning ‘‘ocean’’), Imagism would 
say, ‘over the waves.” This may seem a 
trivial distinction, but it is remarkable 
how the Imagists have been able by these 
simplicities of style to brighten up the 
images which poetry creates in the readers’ 
minds. The Imagist poet never puts orna- 
ments on his creations unless they heighten 
the effect. For qrnaments often litter up 
and hide the very beauty which the poet 
wishes to reveal. This is why Swinburne, 
for example, is very far from an Imagist. 
The Imagists, moreover, believe that 
it is their place to show us beautiful pic- 
tures without intruding their own personal 
views; hence we never find them moraliz- 
ing or philosophizing, but merely showing 
us word-pictures without comment and 
trying to show them to us exactly as they 
themselves saw them, so that we shall feel 
for ourselves the emotions which seeing 
the original would make us feel. These 
innovations of style are eliminating from 
poetry all the “high-flown” affectations 
which have for so long given cartoonists 
and jokesmiths a divine right to ridicule 
poets. 
* * * 

As I have said, these Imagist principles 
amount more to a revaluation of old poetic 
elements than to an institution of anything 
brand new. Coleridge and Meredith were 
Imagists in respect to their frequent 
presentation of the colors and forms of 
nature in such exact words that we cannot 
help feeling we are actually present seeing 
for ourselves “‘the green light which lingers 
in the west,’’ or the “branches on grey 
cloud a web,” or whatever the thing may 
be. Other well-remembered poets of the 
bygone days are also Imagists in this 
respect. 
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The Imagists still modestly call them- 
selves experimentors, but they have proved 
themselves, nevertheless, a group of sin- 
cere artists with a more than ordinary 
respect. for the eternal values of poetry, 
who are reinvigorating the art with a set 
of immensely important ideas. 

* + * 

As to vers libre (which, as we have seen, 
is not necessarily Imagistic, but which is, 
nevertheless, a favorite form of the Imag- 
ists)—this has existed as a true part of 
English poetry, either in theory or in prac- 
tice, ever since the Elizabethan period. 
It will surprise us, perhaps, to learn that 
William Blake, whose songs and lyrics 
have been a delight to so many of us, 
found it sometimes necessary to express 
the rise and fall of his emotion naturally 
and directly in free verse. Here is the 
Argument to his ‘“‘Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell’: 

Rintrah roars and shakes his fires in 
the burdened air; 

Hungry clouds swag on the deep 

Once meek, and in a perilous path, 

The just man kept his path along 

The vale of death 


Roses are planted where thorns grow, 
And on the barren heath 

Sing the honey bees 

Then the perilous path was planted: 
And a river and a spring 

On every cliff and tomb: 

And on the bleached bones 

Red clay brought forth. 


Till the villain left the paths of ease 
To walk in perilous paths, and drive 
The just man into barren climes 
Now the sneaking serpent walks 

In mild humility; 

And the just man rages in the wilds 
Where lions roam. 

Rintrah roars and shakes his fires in 

the burdened air, 
Hungry clouds swag on the deep 


This is good free verse. And it was written 
as long ago as 1790! 

The prejudice which some of us have 
against the new poetry exists mostly be- 
cause we have failed to catch any music, 
or rhythm, in free verse. It seems to some 
of us that free verse is not justified to exist 
in poetry. The Imagists, being so vitally 
concerned with free verse, have explained 
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both its historic justification for beiny. and 
the principles governing its rhythm. In 
their 1916 Anthology, the Preface is an 
answer to certain critics who had accused 
the Imagists of all manner of beliefs which 
they had never asserted. The following 
excerpt from this Preface is interesting as 
proof that free verse already existed in 
poetry and has merely been given ; 
prominence in this age: 

“The vers libristes are often accuss 
declaring that they have discover 
new thing. Where such an idea sta 
it is impossible to say, certainly none of t} 
better vers libristes was ever guilty oi 
ridiculous a statement. The name 
libre is new, the thing, most emphatic 
is not. Not new in English poetry, at ; 
rate. You will find something very m 
like it in Dryden’s “‘Threnodia Augusta! 
a great deal of Milton’s ‘Samson Agoniste: 
is written in it; and Matthew Arno! 
‘Philomela’ is a shining example ot 
Practically of all Henley’s ‘London Volu 
taries’ are written in it, and (so potent 
names) until it was christened vers libre 
one thought of objecting to it.’ 

* * * 


new 


And now we will let the Imagists be the 
spokesmen also for the new rhythm—the 
new kind of music—upon which depends 
the beauty of vers libre: 


“er 


The unit of vers libre is not the feet, 
the number of syllables, the quantity, or 
the line. The unit is the strophe, which 
may be the whole poem, or may be only a 
part. Each strophe is a complete circle; 
in fact, the meaning of the Greek word 
‘strophe’ is simply that part of the poem 
which was recited while the chorus was 
making a turn round the altar set up in 
the centre of the theatre.’ Those of us 
who know something about interpretive 
dancing of today and its relation to music 
will understand this. Miss Amy Lowell, 
the American representative of Imagism, 
gets at the same thing from another angle 
in the Preface to her volume, “Sword 
Blades and Poppy Seeds,”’ when she ex- 
plains that her free verse poems are con- 
structed upon “‘organic rhythm,’ or the 
rhythm of the speaking voice with its 
necessity of breathing, rather than upon 
a strict metrical system.” 

In a free verse poem, therefore, meter, 
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and usually rhyme, are absent, but the 
poem contains in place of these another 
kind of rhythm, which expresses more 
directly the natural and actual ebb and 
flow of the emotion which occasioned the 
poem. When one once catches this 

hythm of free verse, one is satisfied; but 
t is fatal, of course, to try to read free 

se with blank verse or ordinary poetry 
inging in one’s ears, or with an inclina- 

1 to make the feet regular—which they 

not. As soon as free verse is read as 
such, instead of with a vague feeling of 
isappointment because it is not regular 
and metric, one’s misunderstanding of it 
utomatically disappears. Some of us 
reed merely to hear some free verse 
rendered by a good reader, to gain a full 
:ppreciation of its music. 

* * * 

[he new poetry—whether appearing in 

he guise of Imagism, or free verse, or both, 
r something else—is only a part of our 
ew interest in poetry. But it is the part 
which has revitalized the whole body of 
poetry and thereby caused the present 
poetry renaissance. Obviously the new 
poetry is not—as some seem to suppose— 
a plot to discredit any of the older poets 
whom we have grown to regard as favor- 
Anything connected with so ele- 
mental and necessary a thing as an art 
movement is not to be thought of as having 
personal motives, either pro or con. If 
some of the beloved favorites are swept 
aside by the new movement, the thing is 
as impersonal as it is inevitable. 

As a matter of fact, however, the new 
movement is operating far less to discredit 
than to credit the long-established poets. 
The movement has come upon us carrying 
with it a renewed consideration of the 
whole body of accomplished poetry. Some 
of the old poets, Blake, for example, have 
benefited decidedly by the new interest. 
Witness our recent Shakespere celebra- 
tions, in which new poets had a part. The 
fact of the case is, it is the very writers of 
the best new poetry to whom we can trace 
the tangible increases in modern poetic 
appreciation. The Imagists have had a 
sincere part in this poetic propaganda. 
And, of the Imagists, none has done so 
much to restore poetry to its true place 
among the arts as Miss Amy Lowell. 


ites. 
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I am glad that my impressions of Miss 
Lowell were formed before I became preju- 
diced in her favor through personal ac- 
quaintance. When I first read her “Sword 
Blades and Poppy Seeds’ (Macmillan), I 
decided that she was possessed of certain 
poetic qualities, which I still grant, and 
which are as follows: 

Poetically sensible (meaning especially 
not sentimental), masculine (in respect 
to vigor of mind), romantic (in the way 
Coleridge was), buoyant of spirit (like all 
poets in love with life), sure and fine of 
perception (the perception which detects 
colors and effects in nature as Turner 
did), bird-like (in being able to affect our 
thoughts and emotions in the whimsical 
faery ways that birds do) and —shall I say, 
above all—humorous (the sort of humorous 
which is ripples and reflections on the 
pool of truth). Boiled down, this means 
that her poems are, first of all, faithful 
copies of the subject (which can be said 
of the work of many half-poets), and, 
secondly, colored and livened with magic 
effects (which we find in the work of only 
more than half-poets). Faithfulness and 
magic being present, only one more quality 
is necessary to distinguish her poetry from 
the small mass of other recent poetry 
which critics generally agree is ‘“‘among 
the best.”” This quality is individuality, 
and it, also, is present. It is the result 
of Miss Lowell’s own combination of these 
other qualities. 

The following section of a poem, from 
Miss Lowell’s “Spring Day” in the 1916 
Imagist Anthology, we shall say, perhaps, 
is not poetry because it is printed in prose 
form. As a matter of fact it is a sort of 
prose, but we must remember that one 
of Shakespere’s sonnets would still be a 
sonnet, even though printed in a solid 
block like prose. The only difference 
would be that it would be harder for us to 
read, as a sonnet. This composition of 
Miss Lowell’s, on the contrary, is easier 
to read because of its solid form. It is 
called “The Breakfast Table,” and I 
quote it entire: 

In the fresh-washed sunlight, the breakfast 
table is decked and white. It offers itself 
in flat surrender, tendering tastes, and smells, 
and colors, and metals, and grains, and the 
white cloth falls over its side, draped and 
wide. Wheels of white glitter in the silver 
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coffee pot, hot and spinning like catherine- 
wheels, they whirl and twirl—and my eyes 
begin to smart, the little white, dazzling 
wheels prick them like darts. Placid and 
peaceful, the rolls of bread spread themselves 
in the sun to bask. A stack of butter-pats, 
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MISS AMY LOWELL 


Who has done much to restore poetry to its true place among the 


arts 


pyramidal, shout orange through the white; 
scream, flutter, call: “Yellow! Yellow! 
Yellow!’ Coffee steam rises in a stream, 
clouds the silver tea-service with mist, and 
twists up into the sunlight, revolved, invo- 
luted, suspiring higher and higher, fluting 
in a thin spiral up the high blue sky. A crow 
flies by and yok. at the coffee steam. The 
day is new and fair with good smells in the air 


The first thing we notice about this is 


color. A picture of the breakfast room is 
brought before us so vividly that we are 
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She is the acknowledged spokesman of the Imagists 









seeing it, rather than reading about it; 
the table, dazzling white in the sun which 
streams in from the wide windows; the 
silver coffee pot with those spinning re- 
flections which we must all have noticed 
in silverware; the yellow but 
so bright in the sun that it 
actually seems to scream out 
its color against the white; 
and the coffee steam twisting 
up and out of the 
into the blue sky! 

Now, maybe we will say that 
the coffee steam part of the 
picture is extravagant. But 
no true artist has ever lived 
who was not extravagant. It 
is extravagance itself which 
distinguishes an artist from a 
mere copyist. In the best art 
schools, the pupils are told not 
to copy their models, but to 
paint into them the effects 
which they feel should be there 
It is with such extravagances 
only that artists are able to 
get under the surface of a 
truth and_ reveal its soul. I 
think that Miss Lowell is the 
most striking user of extrava- 
gances since that other New 
England poetess, Emily Dick- 
inson, who wrote in the last 
generation. In this coffee 
steam effect Miss Lowellreveals 
her characteristic humor, too. 
Many of us will immediately 
appreciate the delightful ab 
surdity of the coffee steam 
fluting up and out into the 
very sky, where it makes a 
crow croak! 

One thing which we perhaps 
missed on reading this word 
picture the first time is that it contains 
rhymes. Upon closer examination we find 
“sunlight” and “white,” “side” and “wide,” 
“whirl” and “twirl,” “pot”? and ‘‘hot,” 
“butter” and ‘“‘flutter,” ‘“‘steam” and 
“stream,” “high” and “sky,” “fair” and 
“air’’—and also a species of subtle near- 
rhyme such as “surrender” and ‘‘tender- 
ing,” “breakfast” and ‘“‘decked,” ‘“‘mist” 
and “twists,” “suspiring’’ and “‘higher.”’ 
This rhyme, and this assonance, are not 


window 
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the only elements which make this com- 
position resemble usual poetry. There are 
lines which, if taken out and examined 
alone, can readily be imagined as parts 
of some sort of poem with which we are 
quite familiar. For example, the following 
starts off with a swing that can well be 
thought of as occurring in a common poem: 


Placid and peaceful the rolls of bread 
Spread themselves in the sun to bask. 


And this— 
\ stack of butter-pats, pyramidal, 
Shout orange through the white, scream, 
flutter, call— 

could easily be two lines from a sonnet, 
perhaps a Browning sonnet. As a matter 
of fact, this poem is an example of the 
very latest thing in poetry—a thing which 
Miss Lowell herself discovered and was the 
first to write. She calls it “polyphonic 
prose.” It is not an invention because it 
is composed of elements which have always 
existed in poetry; but, nevertheless, it is 
the one and only thing in poetry which 
we can honestly call new, except for a few 
vague prototypes in other languages, this 
sort of thing has never been done before. 
A poem in polyphonic prose can contain 
all the rhymes, meters and other poetic 
devices in existence, but they must flow 
into each other so musically that the ear is 
not offended. For this reason, polyphonic 
prose is undoubtedly the hardest kind of 
poetry there is to write; as Miss Lowell 
says, it is “fiendish.” It is so new that 
few poets of course have attempted it 
yet. In the modern music which “‘changes 
time” so frequently and unexpectedly, we 
have recently become familiar with a 
thing similar to polyphonic prose. The 
rhythms and meters employed by poly- 
phonic prose have existed, as I have said, 
in ordinary poetry; and before that they 
existed in Nature. Poetry and music took 
them from Nature in the first place and 
conventionalized them. Miss Lowell has 
evolved a form which is more elastic than 
any hitherto used, and permitting of the 
use of more of these natural poetic 
elements. In the songs of certain birds we 
have something strangely resembling poly- 
phonic prose, in that they are capable of 
expressing an unlimited number of moods 
and passions in a single performance. 
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The new and experimental things which 
Miss Lowell has done in poetry writing 
have made her and her work very inter- 
esting. But we must not forget that she 
is thoroughly versed in the classical aspects 
of the art. If she were not, she would 
not have been able to have so decided 
an effect in making the whole of poetry 
more popularly appreciated. She has 
written excellent sonnets as well as poly- 
phonic prose and free verse. Besides being 
a many-sided poet, Miss Lowell lectures 
and writes magazine articles about poetry. 
Besides being a creator, she is a propagan- 
dist. Before she speaks upon any subject, 
or attempts a difficult poem, we may be 
sure that she has done a surprising amount 
of studious research. She has read an 
immense amount of poetry and poetic 
criticism. She comes, as many of us know, 
from a family distinguished for learned 
accomplishment, being a sister of President 
Lowell of Harvard and of Mr. Percival 
Lowell, the foremost American astonomer. 
Anyone who knows Miss Lowell is im- 
pressed by her vigor and keenness of mind. 


* * * 


Miss Lowell has made several trips, 
in the interest of poetry, to London, 
where the name Imagism originated, and 
was one of the officiators (so to speak) at 
the baptism of the new poetry. Since two 
years ago, certain differences of opinion 
have occurred among the original Imagist 
group, with the result that Miss Lowell 
is now its acknowledged spokesman. 
This—and the war-has made America 
the center of the new poetry revival. As 
evidence that Imagism is not a new “in- 
vention,” but an inevitable idea that 
defined itself in various independent 
minds because the time was ripe, we have 
Miss Lowell’s story of her own experience. 

Before she went to London and met the 
group of young poets who were to become 
Imagists, she had been writing poetry in 
accordance with her own inclinations. 
When Imagism, in its first experimental 
form, was defined to her in London, she 
said, ‘Well, if that is Imagism, then I am 
an Imagist.” She had been writing 
Imagist poetry before it had been given 
a name by anybody! Now, the same 
thing was happening to other poets. In 
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other words, new ideas were descending 
through the air ready to settle in whatever 
minds were good soil. Miss Lowell points 
to the fact that in the same way Evolution 
rooted itself in the independent minds of 
Wallace and Darwin. Miss Lowell tells 
me that a group of Russian poets has just 
been discovered who have been defining 
and practicing a set of principles essen- 
tially like the Imagist principles. 

I wish I had room to quote fully some 
examples of Miss Lowell’s poetry covering 
all of her interesting qualities. In ‘The 
Last Quarter of the Moon” she fills our 
hearts with something big and terrible, 
connected with the fear of life and the 
sense of the futility of struggling which 
seizes us all at one time or another: 

The years I must watch go in and out, 

While I build with water, and dig in air, 

And the trumpets blare 
Hollow despair, 
The shuddering trumpets of utter rout 


In spite of her vigor and her joy of life, 
there have been things to make her fear 
and distrust life. We can understand this 
when we know that she struggled in ob- 


security for ten long years, mastering the 
history and technique of poetry, before 
she offered any of her poems for recogni- 


tion. In this she is an especially good 
example of the general truth that the 
good writers of free verse have had first 
a thorough schooling in the traditional 
forms. I wish to emphasize this truth, 
because the misstatement is frequently 
made that ‘Anybody can write free verse.” 
The fact of the case is, free verse worth 
being called poetry is, if anything, harder 
to write than a sonnet. 
In this same “‘Last Quarter of the Moon” 

poem 

A storm moon flees 

Through the hemlock trees— 


is a vivid example of Miss Lowell’s Cole- 
ridge-like skill in painting weirdly exact 
effects of Nature. In the following stanza, 
from the poem called ‘“‘After*Hearing a 
Waltz by Bartok,’”— 


I killed him! My God! Don’t you hear? 
I shook him until his red tongue 

Hung flapping out through the black, queer, 
Swollen lines of his lips. And I clung 
With my nails drawing blood, while I flung 

The loose, heavy body in fear. 
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we feel the masculine part of her which 
makes it mecessary to judge her as a 
poet rather than as a poetess. Her most 
beautiful poem, I think, is “The Book of 
Hours of Sister Clotilde.” It is the story 
of a nun who was painting a picture of 
the Virgin Mary, and 
She could not find 
The beautifulness 
For the Virgin’s dress 
But one day she was walking with som 
other sisters and in a bed of snowdrops 
among the light stems wound 
A crested snake 
With his eyes awake. 
His body was green with a metal brightne 
Like an emerald set in a kind of whiteness, 
And all down his curling length were disks, 
Evil vermillion asterisks, 
They paled and flooded 
As wounds fresh-blooded. 


His crest was amber glittered with blue, 
And opaque so the sun came shining through, 
It seemed a crown with fiery points 
When he quivered all down his scaly joints, 
From every slot 
The sparkles shot. 

The poem is very long. It relates how 
Sister Clotilde was bitten by the snake, 
but was miraculously unaffected by the 
poison, and was inspired by the snake’s 
color to paint the Virgin’s dress. Surely 
no snakes have been made so beautiful 
in literature before, except the water- 
snakes in ““The Ancient Mariner.”’ 

* * + 

To a considerable extent, it is Miss 
Lowell’s accomplishment in the poeti 
art which has made people glad to listen 
to her views about the poetic art. Unfor 
tunately, as Miss Lowell points out, Amer 
ica is without the great poetry critic which 
it needs. As a result, almost everything 
worth while which is being said about 
poetry today is perforce being said by 
those who, properly speaking, are creators, 
not critics, and should devote their entire 
energy to writing poetry. As sometimes 
happens, however, there are poets with 
enough superfluous energy to be good 
critics when the necessity arises. Judging 
by the results which Miss Lowell has 
accomplished in creating a genuine new 
appreciation of poetry—whether new or 
old—she is perhaps proving a good substi- 
tute for the critic referred to. 
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‘“Aeolia” 


by 
Herbert Augustus Crowell 


HE vistas are short in the little 
park, notched with iron railings 
and bounded by the fronts of 
high buildings. Yet, even in 
the torrid days, some vagrant breezes find 
their way there, bringing a thought of 
ummer into the hot oven of the town. 

Small attraction, though, they seem to 
offer to the passerby. At least, the well- 
garbed do not loiter there. It is those to 
whom the voices of field and street are 
ilike inhospitable who lounge upon the 
benches in the shade of the listless trees. 

So it was that one August day, when 
the air hung stagnant in the adjacent 

treets, the breezes played at summer in 
the little park. Various things they toyed 
with in their idling—scraps of paper, 
fallen leaves. By and by they came upon 
erg much to their liking—a filmy 
nit of lace, a handkerchief, dropped from 
ome woman’s hand. 

Much sport they had with it, tossing it 
to and fro across the green spaces, until 
at length they lifted it and hung it upon 
a low hanging branch of shrubbery. 
Thence, a moment later, it dropped across 
the face of a man sleeping upon a bench 
beneath. An unkempt, ragged man, sleep- 
ing heavily, without noting that the hot 
sun beat upon his face. One of the human 
derelicts, cast up by the waves of heat 
into this isle of green. 

The touch of the lace aroused him. He 
woke, removed the handkerchief from his 
face, and examined it. He looked up and 
down the walks as if in search of some- 


one. Then he sat for a time and appeared 
to ponder. He scrutinized his hands. 
Their condition seemed unsatisfactory: 
he washed them at a nearby fountain. 
A floating scrap of paper attracted him. 
He waylaid it and folded the handkerchief 
in it. Again he sat and pondered. After 
awhile he stowed the little package in his 
clothing, rose, and went away. 

Seasons came and passed. The iron 
railings grew rusty and were restored, the 
tall buildings grew taller, the well-to-do 
still hurried by, and again the human 
derelicts slept upon the benches, in escape 
from the torrid streets. Then a man came 
along the walks, pausing here and there, 
as if he squght some particular spot. A 
well dressed man, erect and sturdy. 

He seemed to find the place he desired, 
and sat down. Near him was a tattered 
unshaven man who roused slightly at his 
approach, and observed him studiously 
At length the ragged one accosted the new- 
comer. 

“Hello, Doc,”’ said he. 

The man smiled, as if recognizing a dia- 
lect with which he was familiar. He nodded 
in response. ‘‘How are you?” he said. 

“‘How am I[?’’ returned the other, scorn- 
fully. ‘I’m in hell, that’s what.” 

“Hardly,” said the man, “so long as 
there is hope. Look—do you need help?” 

He extended a hand. The tattered one 
eagerly grasped what it contained. After 
a moment’s hesitation he rallied, as if to 
intimate that he was familiar with large 
sums. 
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“Say, Cap, you’re a prince,” said he, I tried to live up to it. It helped me out. 
“A minute ago I didn’t have a friend nora Do you understand?” 
cent in the world; you sure saved me life.’ The ragged one rose, and regarded the 
His benefactor smiled again. “You other tolerantly, half pityingly. “I get 
can never be sure that: you are without you, Steve,” he answered. “I’m glad de 
friends or money,” he replied. ‘‘A few dame done you a good toyn. You sure 
years ago I sat here upon this very bench, passed it on today. Bye-bye, Bo.” He 
as poor and friendless as any. Something disappeared apparently in the direction of 
happened to me—something that stirred a large gilt sign. 
me to new effort. I am different.” The man remained seated for a tiny 
“You are sure different,’”’ commented seeming to ponder. After awhile he took 
his listener. ‘‘Them rags is glad. What a leather case from his pocket and with 
happened to you, Mac?” drew from it a wrinkled lace handkerchief 
The man considered somewhat before which he contemplated, somewhat sadly. 
he spoke. Then he said: At times he looked up and down the walks 
“A very little thing. A woman laid her seemingly in search of someone. Mean 
handkerchief across my face to keep off time the breezes played about him, stirring 
the sun. But the thought that a woman his thinning hair, kissing his faded cheeks, 
had considered me worth the attention, as if they loved him. At length he re 
made me feel fit to live among people. turned the leather case to his pocket, ros: 
I got clean to keep the handkerchief so— and went away. 





LIFE 


By EDWIN LEIBFREED 


HAT do you bring, white souls, to the world? 
Hope with its echoing sigh. 
What do you leave when the fates are furled? 
Memories that never can die. 


What are those shadows your garments trail? 
The sins of a dead today. 

Who are your comrades so hearty and hale? 
The joys that tomorrow will slay. 


What are those wounds in your breasts, pale friends? 
The marks where Love’s lips were laid. 

What are those stains that no grief comprehends? 
The footprints where Life has strayed. 


What is the goal of your endless quest? 
Beauty that never grows old. 

What do you reap when Fear has oppressed? 
The phantoms that failures unfold. 


And what is the meaning of Life to you? 
A vision with Love’s lasting theme 

As the one living joy men come to pursue— 
The truth of a beautiful dream. 





Natural Gas 


Its Production and Distribution 
by H.C. Reeser 


INDING a gas field is like finding 

pearls in oysters; you may get a 

good one in the first oyster you open 

in September, but you may have 
to buy several barrels before you find 
another. Likewise some operators are 
fortunate enough to find gas in the very 
first well they drill, but a dozen more may 
have to be drilled before a producing well 
is found again. 

The obtaining of natural gas is essen- 
tially a mining proposition with, however, 
more unknown, uncontrollable and uncer- 
tain features to contend with than exist 
in any other class of mining, or in any 
other business. There is no absolutely 
certain way of finding natural gas; the 
only method to pursue is to drill holes in 
the ground until a field is developed. 
There are no sure surface indications for 
guidance, although some geologists claim 
that they can locate gas. The results of 
their endeavors, however, very rarely 
substantiate such claims. 

The first process in the work is to send 
out men to secure the leases. They visit 
the farmers and landowners and endeavor 
to secure the gas rights on the most favor- 
able terms. If the territory is strictly 
“wild cat,’”’ that is, remote from gas devel- 
opments, the land can usually be leased 
without much difficulty, and at prices 
ranging from ten to twenty-five cents an 
acre per year, for say ten years, with the 
provision that unless oil or gas is found in 
paying quantities before the expiration of 
the term, the lease becomes null and void, 


If, however, a successful well is drilled 
during the term of the agreement, the lease 
is extended for ‘‘so long as oil or gas is 
found in paying quantities.” 

The rentals usually cease with the find- 
ing of oil or gas, and the landowner then 
receives a royalty which is usually one- 
eighth of the oil produced, and a fixed 
sum per year for the gas wells. The latter 
ranges from one hundred dollars to three 
hundred dollars and depends upon the 
nature of the field. For instance, if in 
shallow territory, one thousand to twelve 
hundred feet deep, the wells, as a rule, do 
not show much stability, and are not as 
valuable as a deep well of from two thou- 
sand to three thousand feet. In the latter 
case, the wells are usually of larger volume 
and the output is greater. Such wells 
last longer and are more valuable; hence 
the royalty is larger. 

Gas wells drilled to the ordinary depth 
for the Clinton sand in Ohio, and ranging 
from twenty-two hundred to twenty-five 
hundred feet deep, cost from four thousand 
to five thousand dollars. Deeper wells, 
of course, cost a great deal more. For 
instance, there is an experimental well 
being drilled near McDonald, Pennsyl- 
vania, in the hope of finding gas in lower 
formations. This well is now over seven 
thousand feet deep, and has cost over one 
hundred thousand dollars, with the end 
not yet in sight. 

After a field is developed the rentals 
jump by leaps and bounds, as a conse- 
quence of the competition which is always 
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present. Sometimes five dollars per acre, 
and even more, is paid for choice looking 
property. 

Selecting the location for a well is more 
or less of a lottery. It may be in a corn 
field, a wheat field, or in the woods; but 
there is no such thing as a sure location. 
A convenient supply of water for the 
boiler is frequently an inducement to 
locate the drilling outfit in a certain place. 





H. C. REESER 
Assistant to the president of the Ohio Fuel Supply 
Company 


Making a road for hauling the timbers 
for the derrick, the boiler and engine, 
drilling tools, casing and tubing, is an 
important item of expense in many in- 
stances, not so much in Ohio, perhaps, 
as in West Virginia, where the cost in some 
instances is almost as much as drilling the 
well. Even in a good agricultural section, 
where the country is comparatively level, 
it is quite expensive. This is particularly 
true if the land is in a state of cultivation, 
or soft from rains, because the owner has 
an excuse for demanding a large sur for 
damages to crops or the soil. He may 
drive all over his farm with heavy loads 
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and disfigure the surface; yet he n 
thinks of damages, but the moment a 
company does the same thing, the dama 
to the property assume enormous pro; 
tions and the corporation has to pay | 
bill. It is the same old story of a comm 
ordinary thirty-dollar cow being wor 
one hundred dollars after being killed 
the railroad. 

After the stake is driven to show wh« 
the well is to be drilled, the rig build 
appears on the scene. He orders t! 
timbers, if a wooden rig is to be buil 
but practically everybody nowadays us 
steel rigs, and some companies use st 
walking beams and bull wheels, so th 
very little timber is used. A ‘‘bull wheel 
is the large wheel on the derrick floor an 
on which is coiled the manila or wire lin 
used in drilling the hole. The first Ameri 
can sawmills used the wheel to haul log 
out of the water to the saw. It was fir 
known as “pull wheel,” but some wit 
probably said it was as strong as a bull 
and so it was corrupted into ‘‘bull wheel 

The walking beam is as old as prehis 
toric times. It was originally the “work 


ing beam,” but the name was changed t 


“walking beam,” probably through th 
peculiar motion resembling walking. It 
was used by the Egyptians and was known 
as “Shadoof,”’ a device for raising water 
from the Nile for irrigation purposes 
In this country it is familiarly known as 
the “well sweep.” 

The drillers usually work in two crews 
of two men each—a driller and _ tool 
dresser. They work twelve hours a day, 
changing shifts at noon and midnight. 
The driller guides the tools as they are 
raised and lowered by the line attached 
to the walking beam, and endeavors to 
avoid a “crooked hole.”” The tool-dresser 
acts as an assistant and sharpens the steel 
bits as they become dull in drilling through 
the rocky formations. 

Assuming that a particular well was the 
first one drilled, and that it is a paying 
one, the next move would be to locate a 
second well. As it is purely a guessing 
proposition, the superintendent in charge 
trusts to luck and drives his stake, say 
one thousand feet directly north of the 
first well, because the Clinton sand, which 
is a very porous, sedimentary rock, and the 
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best known gas-producing formation in 
Ohio, runs north and south. The gas 
field is not made up of one large connected 
ind continuous reservoir, as is generally 
supposed, but is composed of many sepa- 
rate and discontinuous reservoirs or pools. 
This is proved by the large number of 
dry holes, that is, non-producing wells, 
drilled in close proximity to good wells. 
In some cases dry holes have been drilled 
within one hundred feet of a large well. In 
other cases wells within a short distance 
of each other will have a marked difference 
in rock pressure. 

The drilling of wells is only one of the 
big items of expense of a gas company. The 
icquisition of and carrying undeveloped 
territory is perhaps the 
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business within a few years. The larger 
and successful companies usually carry 
in the neighborhood of five hundred 
thousand acres of unoperated leases on 
which the annual rentals will approximate 
four hundred thousand dollars. This, of 
course, is charged against the cost of 
production. Herein lies an item of ex- 
pense which cannot be eliminated, and, 
unfortunately, it is becoming greater each 
year for the reason that the old producing 
fields are gradually being depleted, and 
prospective gas territory becomes scarcer. 
Then again, rentals are being materially 
advanced, although not as much as are 
taxes, and more than one manager is con- 
fronted with the serious problem of how 

to make ends meet. To 





largest item, and one 
which is not given much 
consideration by the con- 
sumers, who very seldom 
think what it 
osts, or what obstacles 
the management has to 
overcome in order to ac- 
quire a good supply of 
gas each year. In some 
quarters the idea prevails 
that a gas well lasts for- 
ever, and that it is not 
necessary to carry much 
unoperated territory; but 
it is far from the truth. 
The average life of an 
Ohio gas well is four 
years and six months, 
which has been proven 
by taking the records of 
almost two thousand 
wells and ascertaining 
how many have been 
abandoned. Some wells 
only last a year; others 
eleven or twelve years; 
but the average of the 
entire number is as noted 
above. 

It is quite apparent 
then that a gas com- 
pany, in order to be suc 
cessful, must be far ahead 
of developments. It 
must secure prospective 
territory or go out of 


stop to 








GAS WELL BLOWING SALT 


surrender the unoperated 
leases would be like stop- 
ping payments on insur- 
ance policies—fatal in its 
effects. 

An item of expense 
entering into the produc- 
tion of natural gas with 
which the public is unfa- 
miliar, showing the haz 
ardous nature of the busi 
ness, is that caused by 
salt. 

Gas wells in Ohio are 
troubled with salt, which 
frequently clogs up the 
tubing to such an extent 
that gas cannot pass 
through it. It then be- 
comes necessary to dis- 
solve the salt, which is 
done by pouring fresh 
water down the well. To 
admit the fresh water, a 
“swaged water jug”’ is 
used, which is made out 
of a piece of 65-inch cas- 
ing about three feet long, 
swaged at both ends to 
two inches. This is 
screwed into the top of 
the tubing, and holds 
about four and one-half 
gallons of water. 

A bailing machine is 
then placed in position to 
agitate the fresh water in 





WATER 
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WHEELER STATION 


the well in order to dissolve the salt and 
bail it from the well. 

It often happens that ten or fifteen joints 
of tubing, aggregating two hundred to 
three hundred feet, will fill up solid with 
salt. All known preventatives have been 
used to prevent its accumulation, but the 
best result is obtained from the use of 
fresh water. 

When fresh water fails to dissolve the 
salt, it becomes necessary to pull the 
tubing out and to “shoot” the well; that 
is, the sand in the bottom of the hole. 

Usually from twenty to sixty quarts 
of nitro-glycerine is used, depending upon 
the thickness of the sand. The well is 
then cleaned out, re-tubed and treated 
with fresh water again. 

From thirty to one hundred gallons of 
fresh water is considered a “dose” and is 
allowed to remain from twenty to twenty- 
four hours on the salt before blowing it 
out. This has the effect of dissolving the 
salt and washing the gas sand. It requires 
extreme care in handling to prevent the 
well clogging up and being ruined. 

In certain localities the wells have to be 
““watered’’ twice a week, while others only 
require attention once or twice each month. 

In some sections of the country, notably 
West Virginia, as many as five or six gas 
sands are found, separate from each other 
from a few feet to several hundred feet. 
Gas in paying quantities is almost sure 
to be found in one of them, and frequently 
all of the sands produce gas. 

Getting the gas to market from the wells 
is another branch of the business which 
requires extreme care in handling. After 
the well is tubed and shut in, by closing 
the gate valves on the top of the tubing, 
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the well is under control, and the product 
is ready to be piped to market. 

The initial rock pressure is very high 
in a new field, running from six hundred 
to one thousand pounds to the square inch 
It, therefore, becomes necessary to reduce 
the pressure to a point where it can be 
transported. This is accomplished by 
the aid of regulators, which automatically 
reduce it to a point where it can be safely 
handled. In the Clinton field, however, 
under present conditions, the difficulty 
is not to reduce the pressure, but to in 
crease it, because the rock has been 
drained to such a point that the pressure 
is very low. 

It is well known that more gas will pass 
through a high pressure line than a low 
pressure line. Therefore, gas is com 
pressed for the same reason that makes 
it necessary for the farmer to compress 
cotton, hay or straw for shipment; that is, 
to expedite transmission. By increasing 
the pressure to three hundred pounds, the 
carrying capacity of a gas line is twenty 
one times greater than at atmospheric 
pressure, which is about 14.4 pounds. 
Hence, it is necessary to build compressing 
stations, for without such a utility the size 
and number of mains that would be re 
quired to transport the gas from the wells 
to market would be so large as to make 
the investment prohibitive. The trans 
mission service is therefore a vital factor 
in determining the cost of the gas service 
to the consumer. A modern compressing 
station of average size will cost from one- 
quarter of a million to three-quarters of 
a million dollars, depending on the number 
of units and amount of gas to be com- 
pressed. Contrary to public opinion, the 
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compression of natural gas does not 
decrease its heating value. The only 
shrinkage will be the gasoline that con- 
denses in the transmission lines. 

After the gas leaves the compressing 
station, it passes through a cooling basin, 
because the gas is very hot after being 
compressed. For this reason the trunk 
lines for a short distance, after leaving the 
station, are either laid in the bed of a con- 
venient stream or run through a reservoir 
in order to cool the gas for transmission. 

The next stopping points for the gas 
are the measuring and regulating stations 
at the edge of the town, where the pressure 
is reduced from about two hundred pounds 
to one hundred pounds; the medium 
pressure regulator where it is reduced 
to fifteen or twenty pounds, and the low 
pressure regulator, where it is reduced 
to from four to six ounces. From the 
latter station it passes through the low 
pressure system to the service line, then 
through the meter to.the point of consump- 
tion where, at what is commonly known 
as the “‘mixer,”’ it is mixed with air in the 
proportion of about ten to one. It requires 
about ten cubic feet of air for the complete 
combustion of one cubic foot of natural 
gas. The opinion that air is pumped into 
gas lines is entirely wrong. It is a physical 
impossibility to mix it 
in the field, and trans- 
port it with any degree 
of safety, because if air 
is put into the gas at 
any point excepting the 
“‘mixer,” at the con- 
sumer’s fixture, it 
would probably ignite 
from friction or other 
cause and blow up the 
mains. Therefore the 
is added at the 
burner and does not 
pass through the meter. 

All gas companies 
are interested in the 
conservation of natural 
gas, and a vast amount 
of money is expended 
each year in clamping 
and repairing lines so 
as to reduce leakage 
to a minimum. In this 
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connection it may not be amiss to quote 
from the United States Bureau of Mines, 
on the “Waste in the Production and 
Utilization of Natural Gas and Means for 
Their Prevention”’: 

“The only wise way for cities to do is 
to allow gas companies sufficient price 
so they can afford to prospect for, buy and 
hold gas territory for the present and future 
use. Show the profit, and conservation 
will take care of itself. 

“‘A great many cities have tried to lower 
the gas rates when, as a matter of fact, 
they should have been increased to insure 
the highest efficiency and to prolong the 
service for years. 

‘‘Whatever may be the opinion of the 
general public in the matter, it is a fact 
that the rates charged by the public utility 
corporations for natural gas are, in most 
cases, too low rather than too high, and 
that the most efficient regulation can be 
successfully accomplished only by raising 
rates to such a point that consumers will 
not waste gas.” 

The primary object of a natural gas 
company is to render a service rather than 
furnish a commodity. To consider the gas 
merely as a commodity is fundamentally 
wrong. The distinction between rendering 
a service and manufacturing a commodity 
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is an important one. The commodity 
may be manufactured at a uniform rate 
of production and then placed in storage 
until it can be sold to advantage. A 
service must be used at the moment it is 
offered or it will become forever useless. 

Natural gas must be available for instant 
delivery. Coal or wood can be ordered 
months in advance and stored in the cellar 
until needed; but gas cannot be stored on 
the premises. Therefore the distributor 
must not only have an adequate supply in 
the field, but the distributing system must 
be of sufficient capacity to take care of the 
“peak” load at all times. For instance, 
at eight o’clock in the morning, when every- 
body is getting breakfast and warming 
the house, from five to six times as much 
gas is needed as during the balance of the 
day. Likewise, during January and Febru- 
ary, about six times as much gas is used 
as during the summer months. 

Even though the peak load equipment 
is used for but a few hours each year, yet 
the investment must be made to render 
the service, which of course enters into 
the cost of gas, but which is rarely con- 
sidered by the consumer. 

The Superintendent of Distribution 
must be familiar with the peak load re- 
quirements, and after learning the weather 
indications for the next twenty-four hours, 
make his plans accordingly. He has a 
large board in his office with different 
colored plugs to represent the wells that 
are on the line, and others that are held 
in reserve for peak loads or emergencies. 
If the forecast calls for a decided drop in 
the temperature, he notifies the field super- 
intendent to turn more wells into the line; 
or he may have to instruct the engineer 
in charge of the compressing station to 
start another engine or two, so as to have 
a sufficient supply of gas at the distribut- 
ing points when the cold weather arrives. 
The moment the weather starts to moder- 
ate, he must necessarily reverse his instruc- 
tions, that is, shut in wells and stop some 
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while the next day it would come from 
Hocking County. 

In order to keep transportation lines in 
service, it is necessary that men patrol 
the lines constantly, each man having a 
section, or certain number of miles to 
walk. Leaks, washouts, slips on the hill 
sides, or other trouble, or dangerous 
condition is detected and the superintend- 
ent immediately notified by wire. 
repair gang, or trouble crew is sent out at 
once, regardless of the hour or weather 
conditions, for repairs must be made 
quickly as possible. 

When a break occurs in the line caused 
by a blow-up, landslide, or other cause, it 
sometimes becomes necessary to put the 
line out of commission to make repair 
and another line is “switched” into us 
and for this reason all main lines, with few 
exceptions, are doubled. 

Trunk lines have been constructed in 
contemplation of the requirements of the 
consumers of each gas company, and not 
with the idea of becoming common car 
riers. The lines of one company are fr 
quently overtaxed in cold weather, so that 


when the maximum capacity is in use, it i 
impossible to transport any gas but it 
own, and properly serve the public and th: 
municipalities in which it has franchises 
To transport gas for consumers other than 


its own would necessitate 
off of some of its own patrons 
the dead of winter—in order to carry ga 
for a brick yard or industrial plant that 
could use coal. Pipe lines cannot expand 
and can only carry gas to equal the lin 
capacity. Gas can only be transported 
in one direction at a time. It cannot b 
shipped in two directions and have it pa: 
on sidings like railroad trains. 

Natural gas is one of the great boon 
to humanity. It is being used in 1,978 
cities and towns in Alabama, California 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla 


the shuttin, 
possibly in 





the entire system, so that Cin- 
cinnati might be burning West 
Virginia gas today; tomorrow 
it might come from Cleveland, 


engines. Sometimes a landslide = 
may cause a rearrangement of 
t 
~ & 


homa, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, West Virginia and 
Wyoming, and the value of 
the gas consumed this yea 
will exceed one hundred million 
dollars. 





ay of the Layman 


oy 
The Editor 


RIENDS have suggested that I can- 
not stay in one place thirty days 
and be content. It is true, I love 
to travel, and after undergoing all 

the hardships and worriments of nearly 
fifty thousand miles of travel, always with 
work to do, I feel that it is time and effort 
put to good use, when friendship which 
make life’s work a little brighter are 
thereby recruited or renewed. Acquaint- 
ances seem to be mellowed by meeting 
en route, more than if you lived next door 
for years. The distractions and diversions 
of regular routine are usually absent in 
travel. It would seem a waste of time to 
spend four or five hours at home or in the 
office reading some good book, yet we do 
this on the train, and count it as time 
profitably spent. 

Visiting the various cities, it often seems 
as if I more keenly appreciate the spirit 
of the old circuit rider and the lawyer 
with his saddle bags. Sometimes I awake 
in the morning and wonder where I am, 
but on looking out the window, it is easily 
discernible whether I am nearing Cleveland 
or Savannah, Atlanta or Chicago, Detroit 
or San Francisco. Of course, it might be 
argued that the route and the destination 
would have a great deal to do with it. 
Be that as it may, I contend that each city 
has an atmosphere peculiarly its own. 
While they may resemble one another in 
their skyscrapers, parks, and other features, 
still there is something individualistic in 
American municipalities, else how explain 
that I begin to feel thrifty and squeeze 


nickels the moment I strike the boundaries 
of Boston, and grow improvident when I 
reach the Grand Central Station in New 
York, and actually pay ten cents for a 
shoe shine, which would break my heart 
in good old Boston town. In the West, 
there is freedom of expenditure as well as 
of expression. 

Unfolded before you, day by day, are 
living, breathing facts that cannot be ob- 
tained in books. Travel translates obser- 
vations and impressions into expression. 

In the smoking car on the train coming 
East, I fell into a discussion with a kimona 
manufacturer of New York. He was a 
typical Potash or Perlmutter, I forget 
which—filled with high ideals and purposes; 
well-balanced, with keen business instincts 
and a dash of socialism. Another young 
man who was auditor for a typewriter 
company joined the discussion. When I 
mentioned ‘Billy Sunday” and my ac- 
quaintance with him, he interjected a 
tribute to that inimitable sermon on 
‘‘Motherhood.”” Whereupon our Jewish 
friend remarked that he had thought me 
wise and possibly a man of distinction 
until I expressed an admiration for Billy 
Sunday. He insisted that no Jew had 
ever changed his religion and beliefs, 
honestly, since the days of Abraham. 

We discussed farm and manufacturing 
problems, and another man, dressed in a 
light business suit, was unusually well 
informed on both subjects. It was evi- 
dent, when the Billy Sunday controversy 
came up, that he was on the side of the 
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baseball evangelist, and later we learned 
that he was on his way to the Mis- 
sionary Laymen’s Convention at Wash- 
ington. 

One of the first addresses at this Con- 
vention, which is a movement that has 
grown amazingly in the past few years, 


Photo, Bakody Berger 
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was that given by my-smoking-room ac- 
quaintance, Mr. J. L. Clark of Ashland, 
Ohio. He told some truths about his 
fellow-Lutherans, and the progress they 
had made in their own churches. He told 
what had been done in the general synods, 
of the great increase in membership and 
in gifts to Home and Foreign Missions. 
He urged his associates to form an organiz 
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ation to promote the business end of the 
church. 

The members of the movement represent 
many large business interests whose wares 
find their way into the arteries of com- 
merce and are consumed in every part of 
the continent. Mr. Clark further said 
that this Congress was the culmination of 
seventy-five conventions held throughout 
the United States and Canada; that it 
represented a thousand business men, the 
flower of the commercial world, and if 
these men would dedicate only a small 
portion of their time and talent to carry 
to the church and the individual in the 
church the principles advocated by the 
Movement, they would indeed measure 
up to the motto: ‘‘We will evangelize the 
world in this generation.” 

Other sessions of the Convention held 
in Continental Hall indicated the earnest 
and serious intent of the laymen of the 
various denominations to push forward the 
evangelistic work and to arouse the en- 
thusiasm of men in church work which has 
been lost sight of in the activities of busi 
ness and industrial development. 

The Secretary, Mr. William B. Millar, 
made a most interesting report on the 
advance of the decade. He told of the 
birth of the movement ten years ago in 
November, when a number of men met to 
celebrate the anniversary of the five 
earnest men who had met at Williamstown, 
New Jersey, near a haystack, to organize 
the American Foreign Missionary enter- 
prise, over a century ago. The increase 
in the amount of money that has been 
given to missionary work since this organiz- 
ation was established is most astonishing. 
The lay of the layman may not be so 
poetic as that of the minstrel of the olden 
days, but it has a rhythm all its own, and 
they know how to make the cash register 
chime in with hymn and prayer. 


“The more | study the history of mankind the less do I believe 
that any permanent result is ever accomplished by force.” 


—NAPOLEON. 
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Public Utility Pe 


The Problem of 


Better Economy 


by Edwin Gruhl 


HE regulation of public utilities 

has been so extended and enlarged 

during the past few years that 

there remain few properties which 
are without the jurisdiction of some super- 
visory board or commission. Few, if any, of 
the statutes have placed restrictions upon 
existing regulatory powers. In some states 
there has been a movement for the abolish- 
ment of state commissions and an organized 
demand for home rule under local political 
guidance. This influence has shaped new 
legislation, but has not modified existing 
statutes. The trend toward regulation 
has in no sense been abated. 

The results anticipated from regulation 
have been lower rates, better service, and 
an era of good feeling between utility and 
patron. In a limited measure these results 
have been achieved. There has undoubt- 
edly been a development of better rate 
schedules, some rates have been reduced, 
and diversified standards of good and 
adequate service made uniform. The 
promised era of good feeling has, generally 
speaking, not materialized. 

One principal reason for this lies in the 
fact that when regulation was a political 
issue, the impression was forced upon the 
public mind that the business as a whole 
was dishonest and the charges extortion- 
ate. It is difficult for the average citizen 
with radical tendencies to understand why, 
with repeated promises that rates would 
be cut in two under the enormous powers 
delegated to commissions, there have not 
been greater reductions achieved, or to 


credit published facts, that in many 
instances the actual returns have been so 
meager that the business would have been 
abandoned except for obligations to con- 
tinue to operate under the franchise, and 
the inability to withdraw even a part of 
the investment. 

In those states where commission regu- 
lation has been in operation for the past 
five years the more obvious readjustments 
of rates and service have already taken 
place. Where rates have already been 
reduced, or where, due to competitive 
conditions, they have already been placed 
at a point where further reductions are not 
possible, if the enterprise is to succeed, 
the policies of regulation must proceed 
along constructive rather than critical 
lines. The problem of how service may 
be improved, extensions made and rates 
reduced has become one of creating more 
revenues and achieving better efficiency 
in operation. The interests of the utility 
and its patrons in this respect are mutual. 

* * * 

The interesting question today is whether 
the program followed by commissions will 
assist or hinder the development of better 
economy. If a policy of promoting econ- 
omy is not possible, there is some doubt 
as to the permanence of regulating com- 
missions, because after the popular deci- 
sions have ceased, the taxpayers, however 
indulgent, will not perpetuate a public 
office that does not produce results. If a 
policy of encouraging economy is possible, 
the American public will ultimately get 
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more service for the amount expended than 
is now obtained anywhere in the world. 
Such a policy must stabilize investment 
and safeguard returns, thereby reducing 
the cost of new capital; give an incentive 
to both customer and utility to increase 
business, thereby lowering cost and better- 
ing service; and give incentive to the 
utility and its employes to achieve better 
economies in operating cost. 

An examination of the statutes under 
which utilities are regulated would indicate 
that with few exceptions such a policy is 
possible, if not intended by the legislature. 
An examination of the large number of 
commission decisions, however, raises seri- 
ous doubt whether this opportunity is 
being improved. 

In the usual statute the policies to be 
pursued by the commission are described 
in general terms, such as “fair value,” 
“reasonable returns,”’ ‘adequate service”’ 
and “substantially similar conditions.” 
The duty has devolved upon the commis- 
sion to define these generalizations, in fact 
to specify the actual rules and restrictions 
of the business. 

A prescribed course of business ethics 
and procedure does not necessarily limit 
business development. But a definite 
course is necessary for progress. This 
result cannot be accomplished where, as 
has occurred in a large number of cases, 
supplementary decisions by the same com- 
missions, instead of being guided by 
precedents and by the adjudicated facts 
of previous cases, have proceeded along 
novel grounds with conflicting rulings with 
respect to the same conditions. This 
flitting change of policy is not productive 
of a firm foundation for future economical 
development. 

The same lack of unanimity on funda- 
mental principles is also evident from the 
conflicting decisions of various commissions 
and the radically different views on the 
same problem noted in the proceedings of 
the associations of Commissioners. A few 
of the phases of regulation and their influ- 
ence upon the problem of economy may be 
briefly discussed. 


THE VALUE OF VALUATIONS 


It is apparent that the data produced 
by valuations add little to the promotion 
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of economy, but serve merely as the basis 
of establisning the rights of utility and its 
patrons in any particular case. In th 
endeavor to obtain results under a varicty 
of conflicting theories these appraisals ar 
rather expensive researches. Very probably 
results could be obtained at less expens 
with a better preliminary understand: 
of fundamental principles. 

Much of the expense of valuations has 
been due to inadequate records. It 
usually found that records of capita 
expenditures of all business are poor! 
kept. Many manufacturing concerns 
which are in prosperous condition charge 
off all capital expenditures for operating 
plant almost as soon as they are made, 
keeping the values upon the books at 
merely a nominal figure. Public utility 
accountants have usually concerned them 
selves with a division of capital expendi- 
tures into the major classifications of utility 
equipment without associating the actual 
cost with the physical unit to which such 
cost applied. As a result, the records 
have not been such as to permit of the 
possibility of proof that the unit costs 


applied to various items of property and 
plant by an appraising engineer have 


been too low. The necessity is now 
apparent for accurate appraisals of exist 
ing property used in the conduct of the 
business and better record of capital 
expenditures in the future. 

This more exact attention to construc 
tion costs has undoubtedly been accom 
panied by better planning, better practice 
in routing work, and the development of 
more complete records of property. Aside 
from this indirect benefit, the cost of mak 
ing appraisals has not resulted in better 
economy. 


FRANCHISES AND STABILITY OF 
INVESTMENT 


The scheme of public utility regulation 
has brought with it the indeterminate form 
of franchise, and in many states the provi 
sion that convenience and necessity must 
be shown before a competing company 
may exercise franchise rights. Both of 
these provisions are designed to lead to 
better security of investment, and were the 
policy consistently applied would, without 
doubt, reduce the rate of return at which 
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new capital could be induced to enter the 
business. The indeterminate franchise 
has removed some of the uncertainties as 
to the status of investment in physical 
property at the expiration of the franchise 
srant. It has served, in some instances, 
to increase the possibility of special assess- 
ments for paving and other unproductive 
capital expenditures under the police 
power granted the city. Jurisdiction by 
the regulating commission of the reason- 
ableness of all obligations arising out of 
the occupancy of streets would undoubt- 
-dly serve to more effectively promote the 
purpose of the indeterminate franchise. 
The policy compelling a second utility 
to show convenience and necessity prior 
to doing business has, where rigidly 
upplied, safeguarded against duplication of 
investment for the same available return. 


SECURITIES AND THEIR MARKETARILITY 


Like the regulation of franchises, the 
regulation of the issue of securities under 
the supervision of state commission may 
have an important effect upon interest 
cost. At the present time the regulatory 
provisions with respect to security issues 


has been a greater hindrance than help 
in prompting better economy in the con- 


duct of the business. The provision that 
capital stock shall have a fixed par value, 
and shall be issued only for the full amount 
of such value, and the provisions that 
bonds may be sold at a discount run 
counter to business practices and merely 
serve to confuse the question of values. 
Under such statutes the usual applications 
to issue securities have been made jointly 
for stocks and bonds, the bonds being 
nominally issued at a far greater discount 
than was necessary under market condi- 
tions in order to compensate for the dis- 
count on stock. The prohibition against 
stock of nominal or no par value and the 
distinctions made between the various 
classes of indebtedness which are or are 
not subject to the provisions of the law 
have also added unnecessary complications. 
Perhaps the most serious defect in the 
stock and bond regulation is the failure 
to recognize such security values when 
they have once been fixed in subsequent 
actions relating to the reasonableness of 
charges. A number of the more recent 
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public utility statutes, fearing the possi- 
bility of an estoppel in subsequent super- 
vision of rates by the commission, have 
specifically provided that the state does 
not guarantee the value of the securities 
authorized. The mere approval by the 
state of security issues has, as might be 
expected, had no effect upon interest 
rates, although such authorization is 
frequently featured in circulars of dis- 
tributors of these securities, and many 
investors share the belief that some war- 
ranty other than an approval in legal 
formality has been given by the state 
commission. Undoubtedly, more rigid 
standards of value for the issue of securities 
and the insurance of return upon such 
securities, with greater discretion given 
regulating bodies as to the form the secur- 
ity will take in order to make it market- 
able, would materially lower the rate 
at which money could be induced to enter 
the business and lead to better ultimate 
economy. More rigid standards would 
also serve to make utility bonds more 
generally acceptable as investments for 
trust funds, and would undoubtedly assist 
in their more permanent distribution. 


COMMISSION-MADE RATES AND BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT 


Not much attention has been paid by 
commissions to the possibilities of business 
development through the formulation of 
scientific schedules of rates. The greatest 
and most permanent cost of the service 
consists of the expensive distribution equip- 
ment necessary to reach the customer. The 
customer may be small and use the service 
at only occasional intervals, yet investment 
must be provided to reach him. A tend- 
ency exists in the decisions of many com- 
missions to make charges uniform rather 
than based on cost, and as a result the 
more liberal use of service with a conse- 
quent reduction in unit cost has been 
hampered. No recognition has as yet been 
given in rate schedules to the factor of 
density of customers upon existing circuits. 


SERVICE REGULATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Few of the decisions which have been 
developed within the last few years have 
succeeded in distinguishing between regu- 
lation and management. This has been 
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particularly true in cases prescribing 
standards of service. In lieu of deter- 
mining the result to be attained in order 
to fulfill the Commission’s definition of 
what is adequate service, the greater 
number of decisions have attempted to 
prescribe the means by which such results 
are to be secured. In many cases this has 
taken from the discretion of operating com- 
panies the determination of types of 
construction and methods of operation to 
be employed and has undoubtedly tended 
to restrict the possibilities of economy. 
The ultimate result of prescribing methods 
of operation would be the introduction of 
the rule-of-thumb methods usual in gov- 
ernmental departments, and make any 
program of economy and efficiency, how- 
ever merited, impossible of application. It 
is also true, no doubt, that many of the 
commissions have placed upon themselves 
a large supervisory burden of expense in 
attempting to exercise these functions of 
management without corresponding bene- 
fits to the utility patrons or to taxpayers. 


CHEAPENED FRODUCTION AND INCENTIVE 
TO EFFICIENCY 


While a number of decisions of regu- 
lating commissions has dwelt upon the 
desirability of recognizing efficiency in 
management, either in the allowance of 
higher operating costs or larger rates of 
return, there has been no application of 
this doctrine. As a result the treatment 
accorded to properties which have been 
developed with the greatest economy 
has been identical with that accorded to 
the utility which has been extravagantly 
managed. 

Nor has recognition been given to supe- 
rior business development. Where, as is 
the case with many of the public utilities, 
the business is largely one of decreasing 
cost, greater saturation of business is 
necessary before rates can be reduced. 
This end is so desirable from the stand- 
point of the community as well as the com- 
pany that encouragement in added returns 
should be given the utilities to provide 
the maximum development of the business. 

The provision of several of the regulat- 
ing statutes for profit-sharing plans be- 
tween municipality and the public utility 
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has not as yet been applied, nor has their 
application been recommended. The gen- 
eral application of such plans would result 
in considerably simplifying the problem 
of regulation and relieve the utility for 
a time, at least, of the doubts as to the 
recognition given to a program of better 
economy. The place of profit-sharing 
plans with employes is another aspect 
which has not been defined in the regu- 
latory program. The thought underlying 
principles of so-called scientific manage- 
ment is having a far-reaching effect in 
many public utility enterprises. The 
economic basis of profit-sharing plans of 
compensating employes is sound, and the 
results to be achieved are as promising 
as those experienced in industrial estab- 
lishments. The allowances of what may 
be assumed as standard costs in deter- 
mining the cost of service upon which rates 
are based and the sanction of methods of 
profit-sharing of economies achieved with 
reference to such standards between 
employes and the shareholders of the 
utility may properly be a part of the 
regulating procedure that recognizes such 
economy. 

These are a few of the aspects of the 
problem of better economy under public 
utility regulation. A program of better 
economy in these essentials is, as a rule, 
possible under existing public utility laws 
Other aspects requiring the increase of 
the powers of the regulating commission 
embrace the limitation of taxation, and 
review of the convenience and economy 
of extensions, and review of public assess- 
ments and local regulation affecting the 
economy of public service. The five 
essentials of such a program of economy 
are: Definite policies; adequate publicity 
of purposes and results; development of 
co-operation of customers and the com- 
pany to increase use and decrease the unit 
price of public service by properly designed 
rate schedules; development of co-opera- 
tion of employes and utility to better 
economies through recognition of standard 
costs of service; and development of 
co-operation of municipality and utility 
through recognition of higher returns 
on capital invested with decreased rates 
for service. 
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Some Facts About 
Natural Gas 


by J. C. McDowell 








HE total capital 
invested in the 
natural gas business in 
the United States now 
approximates $400,000,- 
000. This estimate does 
not include the capital 
invested in collateral in- 
dustries developed by 
the demand for material 
and supplies created by 
J.C. McDOWELL_ the parent industry. 

Although it is one of the 
new enterprises peculiar to the United 
States and Canada, and has been wholly 
developed during this generation, its growth 
has been phenomenal, and it now ranks 
among the great industries of the age and 
is expanding with accelerated speed. 

The business has progressed from a 
precarious commercial enterprise to a 
science demanding skill of the highest 
order for its proper management. 

Great improvement has been made in 
the past twenty years in the methods of 
transportation, distribution, and consump- 
tion of natural gas. Within this period, 
cast-iron pipe with lead joints has given 
place to steel pipe with rubber packed 
joints or oxyacetylene welded joints; 
hand regulation to automatic; a perfo- 
rated pipe burner in a coal stove or furnace 
to modern appliances, and the most modern 
steam plants are being supplanted by 
natural gas engines. 

It is now possible to economically convey 
natural gas long distances to good markets. 





Lines two hundred and fifty miles long are 
now in successful operation, and it is 
possible to convey gas five hundred miles 
by using not over ten per cent of the gas 
taken in at the initial end of the line as 
power for its transmission. 

A large army of keen, inventive men, 
with minds alert for improvement in their 
chosen business, are making important 
changes in methods and devices so rapidly 
that it is difficult to keep pace with them. 

The value of natural gas consumed in 
the United States in the year 1908 was 
$55,000,000. The total consumption in 
the year 1913 was five hundred eighty-one 
billion cubic feet, yielding a gross income 
of $87,000,000. It is safe to estimate 
the number of cubic feet consumed in 
1915 as six hundred billion, equivalent 
to thirty million tons of bituminous coal. 
This would yield a gross income of $92,000,- 
000—the banner year of the industry. 

This great volume of gas, the product 
of approximately thirty-five thousand 
wells, was distributed to over two million 
domestic consumers and over seventeen 
thousand manufacturing and other indus- 
trial consumers in approximately two 
thousand cities, towns, and villages in 
the United States, where in most intances 
it is the exclusive fuel for heating and 
cooking. 

The natural gas industry first assumed 
commercial importance in Pennsylvania 
in the year 1882. The first year’s recorded 
consumption was $75,000 and the total 
value of all the gas consumed in the 
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state up to 1907 was $258,000—covering 
a period of twenty-five years. Then the 
figures jump. The gross value of natural 
gas-consumed in Pennsylvania in the year 
1907 was $18,844,000, while the gross 
value of the consumption in the year 1913, 
the latest year of government statistics, 
was $28,709,000. It is estimated that the 
gross income for the year 1915 will exceed 
$30,000,000. As Pennsylvania was the 
first state in which the industry began its 
development, these facts should effectively 
correct the impression that natural gas 
has seen its day. 

The largest consumption in any one com- 
munity in the United States is in the 
Pittsburgh District, where practically 
every house utilizes the product for heating 
and all other domestic purposes, and in 
addition, the industrial consumption of 
the Pittsburgh District at this time is 
equivalent to more than 12,500 tons of 
coal per day. 

During the year 1915 the natural gas 
production in the Appalachian field was 
somewhat increased over previous years. 
The most important feature of the year 
in this field was the development of very 
important high-pressure deposits in the 
suburbs of Pittsburgh, within three miles 
of the spot where the first well was drilled 
in the dooryard of the residence of Mr. 
George Westinghouse in the year 1882. 
There has also been some extension of 
known producing areas at different points 
throughout the region. 

The orgy of town lot drilling in Cleveland 
has practically run its course, very little 
new work being prosecuted there at the 
present time. As might have been ex- 
pected, this town lot drilling has not 
proved remunerative, although excep- 
tionally high prices have been realized for 
gas at the wells. 

The year 1915 stands out as one of great 
importance in the history of the mid- 
continent field (Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas). During this period, the produc- 
tive areas have been widely extended, 
important new pools opened, and deep 
high pressure gas developed, adding a sta- 
bility to the industry far greater than the 
development of the five preceding years. 

The feature of greatest importance for 
the year is the enactment and enforcement 
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of the natural gas conservation law in 
Oklahoma. Prior to the passage of this 
law, large field after large field was brought 
in and the gas blown to the air and wasted. 
In the year 1914, there were daily losses 
from single fields as high as a billion feet 
per day, and for the year this one field 
wasted over two hundred billion feet, or 
the equivalent of one-third of all the gas 
used in the United States for that vear. 
This was but one of the fields wasted, and 
stands out as a regular experience in the 
history of the natural gas industry, and 
was not an unusual occurrence. 

The passage of the natural gas conser- 
vation law, and the enforcement thereof, 
as carried out by the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission and by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, makes such waste, 
under these regulations, absolutely impos- 
sible. Special credit must be given the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission and 
the Bureau of Mines for the manner in 
which they supported the friends of con- 
servation in securing the passage of the 
law and its enforcement, which was a very 
difficult undertaking. The passage of the 
law and its enforcement will add years to 
the life of natural gas in that region. 

The natural gas pipe line companies 
were all in accord and desired conservation 
and have contributed, on their part, as 
far as reasonably possible, markets to 
give an outlet for this conserved gas, to 
encourage conservation. 

Over twenty-five hundred corporations 
are now engaged in the business, and there 
is more natural gas “in sight” and more 
developed territory at the present time 
than at any former period in the history 
of the industry. 

Natural gas securities are increasing in 
favor with the public. The stocks of all 
the larger, well-managed companies have 
greatly increased in value during the year 
and are now paying good dividends with 
fine prospects for the future. 

Fuel and light are among the necessities 
of life for all classes of humanity, conse- 
quently the natural gas industry, as now 
conducted, increases with the growth of 
population in established plants, and is 
comparatively free from the fluctuations 
common to industrial enterprises caused 
by changes in business conditions. 
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“Luck” of Ray Caldwel 


by Eliot H. Robinson 


HAT men_ generally. call 

‘luck,’ ” interrupted the Edi- 

tor, ‘‘is, when one comes to 

analyze it, in ninety-nine 
cases out of the hundred merely the logical 
result of good—or bad—judgment. I 
don’t advance this statement as anything 
startlingly new or original. Indeed, the 
thing that surprises me is that in this age 
of science and logic so many people still 
blindly believe in the influence of a benef- 
icent or malignant goddess of fortune 
who wantonly throws stumbling blocks in 
their pathways and favors in the laps of 
others—for of course all men agree that 
what their fellows term ‘good luck’, when 
it happens to them personally, is nothing 
more than their just deserts. Oh, I don’t 
try to ignore the fact that there do occur 
detached cases of good and ill which ap- 
parently cannot be explained by the 
natural law of cause and effect—or at 
most only very remotely—but in the big 
majority of instances of so-called good or 
bad fortune, like those that you fellows 
have been enviously citing—such ex 
planation is entirely possible.” 

Having assured himself that he had 
caught the attention of his fellow club 
members, whose idle conversation had had 
as its theme the outrageous good luck of 
such and such a friend or acquaintance, 
the Editor continued, ‘“Take, for example, 
the case of ‘Lucky’ Ray Caldwell; you all 
know whom I mean, the Senator from 
Kansas. Envious 6f his success in every- 
thing he attempts, plenty of people say, 


‘Oh, well, he was born with a golden spoon 
in his mouth, and has always been a favored 
child of fickle fortune,’ but I happen to 
have known him from boyhood, and know 
that every one of his so-called strokes of 
good luck have come as the result of— 
to employ an expressive sporting term— 
‘forcing the break his way.’ There is one 
particular instance that demonstrates my 
meaning, and which seems at first glance 
like a series of purely lucky happenings, 
but was not.” 

His listeners drew their chairs around 
him and leaned back expectantly, full 
well knowing from his opening that one 
of his ever new and interesting tales was 
en roufe, and one of the number said, 
laughingly, ‘‘Well, since you have appar- 
ently got to get the story out of your 
system, we might as well prepare for a 
siege.” 

Whereupon the Editor began. “Ray 
and I were roommates at college, fellow- 
reporters on the Daily and closer than most 
brothers. After graduation he struck out 
for the West, to ‘blow-up with the country’ 
as he expressed it, and his ‘luck’—or better, 
the results of his sound judgment and 
energy, immediately began to manifest 
itself. But the story I am going to recount 
to you is of something which occurred 
five years fater, when I was still a struggling 
reporter on the Star, writing the society 
and ‘heart’ column under the name of 
‘Beatrice Rarefacts,’ and he had become 
already the owner of one of the best cattle 
ranches in Kansas, not to mention any 
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number of bonanzas in the shape of silver 
mines et cetera. 

“That was the year that Margaret 
Rollins—whom some of you knew— 
‘came out,’ and was the season’s sensation, 
universally acclaimed the most beautiful, 
lovable and popular of all the year’s 
debutantes. She was much sought after, 
but, as you may recall, her most persistent 
and generally conceded, favored suitor 
was the Count Jean de Ramfort, a dapper 
little scion of French nobility, New York’s 
social lion for the time being. 

‘Ray was always a poor correspondent, 
and I probably had not heard from him 
for at least a year, when one day in May, 
while I was working at the newspaper 
office I received a characteristically brief 
and breezy epistle which advised me that 
he was coming East with a fat roll in his 
pocket, for his first real vacation in five 
years, and would probably arrive about 
as soon as did his letter. Accordingly, I 
was not at all astonished to see him blow 
into the reporter’s room within an hour 
after I had read his note. 

‘Needless to say I ‘played hookey’ from 
work that afternoon, but that evening was 
to occur one of the social events of the 
season—a masquerade charity ball— 
which I had to cover, and without much 
difficulty 1 persuaded Ray to accompany 
me in guise of a member of the press. We 
went to my ‘two by four’ room to change 
into evening dress, and Ray, having 
completed his toilet in just about half the 
time it took me, had casually picked up 
and was glancing through a copy of the 
Evening Star when I heard him give vent 
to a low whistle. ‘Why this unseemly 
disturbance?’ I asked, and, indicating an 
excellent picture of Margaret Rollins be- 
neath which appeared, in effect, ‘Miss 
Margaret Rollins, the popular and charm- 
ing debutante, who, it is rumored, is be- 
trothed to Count Jean de Ramfort of Paris,’ 
responded, ‘There! That’s exactly my 
ideal type. What a mate a girl like that 
would make for some good American, and 
yet like the most of your New York 
heiresses she has to go title-hunting.’ 

‘**Not necessarily,’ was my response. 
‘As a matter of fact in this case the boot 
is on the other leg. The Count is of course 
over here fortune-hunting, and you have 
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got to admit that he is exercising excellent 
taste, but, as far as I know, the report of 
their being engaged is merely a newspaper 
story. Good copy both as a present aver- 
ment and later contradiction, perhaps.’ 

“*Tell me what she is like,’ said Ray, 
with growing interest. At that time | 
was not moving in Miss Rollins’ circle, 
but I had met her several times at social 
functions which | had attended in my 
official capacity, and since she had always 
treated me most courteously and as though 
I really were a human being, it was not 
difficult for me to enthuse considerably 
over her sweetness and kindness of heart 
and of course her beauty, wealth and ac- 
complishments were well known. 

“When I had finished my little eulogy 
Ray stood up quietly—he is a splendidly 
big, athletic and handsome chap as you 
know—and said, ‘Jim, I’m going to marry 
that girl.” Upon hearing him make this 
absurd statement I could have been 
knocked down by the proverbial feather, 
and as soon as I could catch my breath, I 
laughed heartily at it and him. But he 
was not jesting, and told me so calmly, 
whereupon I proceeded to exercise the 
prerogative of an old friend and in plain 
English told him just what kind of a fool 
he was even to dream of such a thing. 

“He smilingly asked me if I had never 
heard the quotation about ‘a will and a 
way,’ and added seriously, ‘and just to 
show you that I am not easily frightened, 
and as an earnest of my purpose, I will 
bet you a thousand dollars to a hundred 
that I am engaged to Miss Margaret 
Rollins within a week.’ 

“A hundred dollars looked mighty large 
to me then, but a thousand seemed like 
a veritable fortune, and, moreover, appeared 
like easy money, and I naturally took him 
up instanter and proceeded to tell him 
just how I meant to spend my winnings. 

‘“‘We witnessed the ball that evening 
from seats on the stage, and when the 
call came for the dancers to unmask | 
saw that the couple almost exactly below us 
was none other than Miss Rollins, and 
her escort the Count. She was dressed to 
represent ‘Night,’ in a bejewelled black 
robe and with a golden crescent in her 
lustrous dark hair, and truly she looked 
curpassingly lovely. The Count was clad 
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in a conventional Mephistopheles costume 
and his aquiline features, pointed black 
mustache and Van Dyke beard carried 
out the character perfectly even after he 
had unmasked. 

Ray recognized Miss Rollins at once, 
and I heard him catch his breath sharply 
at the actual sight of her exceptional 
loveliness. Then, turning, he asked in an 
undertone if her escort were the Count. 
It was not his nature to criticize others, 
but disapproval and dislike was so evident 
in the tones of his voice that I smiled 
over his unwarranted, absurd jealousy. 

‘‘We had both leaned forward and were 
looking at her intently, when she suddenly 
glanced up, perhaps as the result of tele- 
pathic suggestion, nodded and smiled 
sweetly at me, and then her gaze rested with 
surprise and undisguised admiration upon 
Ray’s handsome face and figure. Maybe 
it was merely my imagination but she 
seemed to me to flush rosily, and then to 
look at her partner in a manner that 
seemed as though she was comparing 
his appearance—none too favorably—with 
that of the handsome stranger, and from 
that instant the thousand dollars began to 
look farther and farther off. 

* * * 

“We did not see Miss Rollins again that 
evening, Ray good-naturedly accompany- 
ing me to the office and waiting while I 
wrote my story, in which, I recall, I said 
that ‘Among the dancers was the lovely 
Margaret Rollins, who, clad in a black robe 
of night, was the cynosure of all eyes.’ 
Just as I had finished I was summoned 
into the corridor for a moment or two 
and when I returned I noticed without 
giving the matter any thought, that Ray 
was just rising from my typewriter, and 
as he handed me my copy, neatly folded, 
he said casually, ‘I’ve been editing your 
copy a little for you, old man. You never 
could spell, you know.’ I thanked him 
and w.thout looking at it left the copy on 
the Night Editor’s desk as we hurried 
out, for in those days I was not allowed to 
write my own leads, and did not have 
access to the tube. 

“Tt was nearly noon before I got into 
the office the next day, for we had stayed 
out until the wee small hours, and I had 
not read the morning paper at all. 
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“Imagine my unbounded astonishment, 
then, upon having one of the fellows rush 
excitedly up to me as I came in, saying, 
‘You’re in for it, all right, Jim. That 
French count, Jean de Ramfort, is with the 
‘old man—the City Editor—mad as a 
hatter over your story of last night’s ball, 
and breathing forth blood and thunder.’ 
Nor did I have time to look at the story for 
a possible explanation before the little 
Frenchman, fire in his eye, was ushered in 
by a copy boy. 

“He stopped short in unmistakable 
astonishment when the boy pointed me 
out, and I learned afterwards that the old 
man hadn’t bothered to inform him that 
‘Beatrice Rarefacts’ was not the perfect 
lady the name indicated, and that, mad as 
he was, he had stopped in the corridor to 
prink a bit before interviewing me, for 
the Editor had denied any knowledge of 
the article or the facts of which the Count 
demanded an instant retraction and for 
which he sought an abject apology, and 
had referred him to me. 

‘When the light dawned upon him he 
was naturally madder than ever, and, 
trembling with anger, shook the paper in 
my face, reiterated his demands, and told 
me in no uncertain terms what he thought 
of our sheet and its staff. Then dramatic- 
ally drawing out a card he handed it to me 
demanding personal satisfaction for the 
untruths appearing in my story and insults 
placed upon Miss Rollins. 

“T was simply dumbfounded, and, stam- 
mering and stuttering woefully, took the 
paper with shaking hands, and started to 
read the article indicated. I was amazed 
to see that the column was _ headed 
‘Charity Masquerade, Miss Margaret 
Rollins Appears in Startling Costume.’ 
My eye skipped hurriedly down the article 
to the sentence in which I had mentioned 
her and I nearly fell out of the chair when 
I read, ‘among the dancers was the lovely 
Margaret Rollins, who, clad in a black 
night robe, was the cynosure of all eyes.’ 
This was terrible enough, but what followed 
was worse. ‘It is now definitely stated that 
she is not betrothed to the Count de Ram- 
fort, but is engaged to a wealthy young 
Kansas rancher, by name Ray Caldwell.’ 

* * * 
“As you may well imagine, my mind 
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was too dazed and upset to be able to grasp 
the explanation of this remarkable varia- 
tion from what I knew I had written, but 
I later learned that as to the first change, 
the night editor had failed to catch my 
meaning in the phrase ‘robe of night,’ and 
saying petulantly to his neighbor, ‘I’ve 
told that cub time and again to cut out the 
high sounding expressions and call a spade 
a spade when he’s writing for this paper,’ 
had changed it to ‘night robe’ and written 
the lead to suit the change, and of course, 
Ray had inserted the other unwarranted 
and untrue statement in my copy, rightly 
assuming that I would not bother to read 
it over—you might call it ‘trusting to luck,’ 
but it really wasn’t, for he knew that I was 
in too much of a hurry to get out and help 
him spend some of his roll, to bother to 
revise. 

“At last, just 


as | was instinctively 


about to deny utterly having written the 
false assertion that the story contained, 
Ray himself appeared in the doorway to 
keep a lunch engagement with me. Taking 
the situation in at a glance and correctly 
interpreting it, he strode forward impres- 
sively and facing the Count, calmly ad- 


mitted its authorship, with an intonation 
which said, as plainly as so many words, 
‘What is it to you?’ 

“The incensed visitor turned angrily 
upon him shifting his verbal attack from 
me, but when he caught sight of Ray’s 
big, muscular figure he broke off in the 
middle of a word in a manner almost 
ludicrous. My feeling of relief was prema- 
ture, however, for the Count, although 
momentarily startled, was game and he 
haughtily transferred his challenge to 
Ray. And the latter added the final straw 
to my complete amazement by promptly 
accepting. My ears caught, but my brain 
failed to sense the brief conversation which 
followed; I vaguely heard Ray naming 
army revolvers as his choice of weapons, 
and the challenger saying something about 
his second calling upon us later, and then 
the latter was gone, having bowed himself 
out with all the dignity of a stage hero, 
leaving all in the office—save Ray—fairly 
gasping with amazement. Can anyone 
blame us? A challenge for a mortal duel 
made and accepted in a twentieth century 
New York newspaper office; the prospect 
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of a real duel to be fought immed: ately, 
an affair not only repugnant to American 
and modern ideals, but in itself a criminal 
offense; perhaps a fatal outcome : 
or both of the parties! 

“For a full moment we all looked 
another blankly, then all began talking 
at once. I was so excited that it never 
occurred to me to ask Ray for an explana- 
tion of the act which had precipitated the 
impending tragedy, but remember that | 
kept repeating, ‘What in Heaven’s name 
are you thinking of, Ray? Why, of course, 
you cannot fight him; if he doesn’; kill 
you, you'll go to jail.’ 

“Finally his cool bearing and amused 
smile served to restore semi-quiet, and he 
said, ‘Don’t be so melodramatic, Jim. 
This isn’t going to be a tragedy but a 
comedy. I certainly didn’t come in here 
looking for a fight, but I couldn’t stand 
being thought and called a coward by a 
little Frenchman as a result of refusing to 
meet him, even though I don’t approve 
of dueling, and you needn’t be afraid of 
the outcome. Unless my guess is several 
miles out of the way he never shot an army 
revolver in his life. It kicks like an army 
mule and the chance of his hitting me on a 
snap shot is about one in a million, and I 
certainly have no intention of shooting 
him. I imagine that one exchange of shots 
will satisfy his honor, but if it doesn’t, I 
can safely guarantee to wing him without ° 
doing any serious datnage, for without 
boasting I can say that I am a dead shot 
at a hundred feet, and he isn’t likely to 
take the police authorities into his con- 
fidence and run the chance of getting 
in jail himself. But,’ he added, ‘although 
it is going to be pretty tough on newspaper 
men, I will, of course, have to ask you to 
keep strictly mum about this. Dueling 
is, as Jim says, a state’s prison offence, 
and I have no desire to spend my first 
vacation in five years behind the bars.’ 

“The. boys promised silence and after 
the rest had left us, Ray told me exactly 
what he had done as I have recounted it, 
and begged my pardon most sincerely for 
getting me into a pickle. 

‘“**But what the devil were you thinking 
about, you must be insane,’ I asked him, 
still in a daze of bewilderment. ‘You've 
deliberately killed whatever chance ycu 
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jight perhaps have had with Miss Rollins 
she will, of course, see or hear of the 
ticle and...’ 
‘That’s just what I figured,’ was his 
n re$ponse. ‘She doesn’t know who I 
from Adam, and unless I wholly mis- 
ye woman nature her curiosity is going 
be raised sky-high. She is not likely to 
re utterly the statement that she is 
vaged to a fellow she never heard of, 
more than the other party in interest 
and the Count’s prompt visit—which 
rankly admit was not contemplated in 
my plan—is evidence that my leaven has 
begun to work. In fact she may have sent 
him to demand satisfaction for the false 
statement, but I hardly think so, and 
rather imagine that he came on his own 
initiative seeing a chance to make capital 
for himself in her eyes, the old hero to the 
defence of the fair lady’s name, you 
know.’ 

“See it? Of course she will,’ 1 went on 
hotly, ‘and your thus having dragged her 
into the spotlight of notoriety will make 
her mighty friendly toward her unknown 
calumniator—not.’ 


“Oh, I’m not quite as bad as that’, 
he replied, laughing, ‘The report that she 
is engaged to a wealthy young Kansan 
isn’t a deadly insult, you know, and I’m 
not responsible for the ‘black night robe.’ 
But even if she does elect to bé angry at 
the unknown Ananias, it will be something 


gained. Open hostility coupled with 
aroused interest is far better than total 
ignorance of my existence, or than mere 
ordinary tolerance when I come to meet 
her, as I certainly am going to shortly. 
Any novelist will tell you that.’ 

“We did not learn it until later, but, as 
a matter of fact, Ray’s assumption coin- 
ceded exactly with the truth. Margaret 
had read the article that morning, was 
astonished beyond expression, not over 
the comment on her costume but the an- 
nouncement of her matrimonial plans, 
immediately filled with a righteous indig- 
nation over the totally false report, and 
had warmly denied the truth of the as- 
sertion when the Count had called her up 
by telephone much earlier in the morning 
than social custom warranted. But it was 
not long before her curiosity overcame her 
indignation, and she surreptitiously scanned 


the pages of ‘Who’s Who’ in a vain attempt 
to find the name of Ray Caldwell, although 
now you will find half a page devoted to 
him. 

“IT parted from Ray to return to my 
labors and spent the afternoon in dazed 
waking nightmare, jumping half out of my 
chair with nervous fright everytime anyone 
came into the room. Once, too, my start 
was justified by the arrival of a second 
volatile little Frenchmen, who politely 
announced that he was to act as ‘next 
friend’ for the count and, understanding 
that I was to be Ray’s second, had called 
to arrange with me the details of their 
meeting which, he suggested, take place 
that evening at sundown in a somewhat 
remote strip of woods by the most distant 
hole of the golf club. 

“Although we had not arranged that I 
represent Ray, I did not see how I could 
well refuse to act for him, and quakingly 
agreed to everything that the other sug- 
gested, copying his manner as well as I 
could, but all the time wondering whether 
or not it was still customary for the seconds 
to take a pot shot at each other when their 
principals met in combat. He finally left 
with expressions of the warmest cordiality, 
assuring me that everything was most 
delightful, and I managed to agree with 
him verbally, but as soon as he was out 
of sight I made as much haste as my shaking 
legs would allow to the nearest bar for a 
second, third, and perhaps fourth, bracer. 

“And Ray? He generously allowed me 
to do all the worrying, and, whistling un- 
concernedly, had left me to make his way 
forthwith to the Rollins’ mansion, outside 
the drive to which he waited patiently 
until he saw Margaret come out. She 
was alone and on horseback, and he 
straightway hastened to a nearby livery 
stable, procured a mount and some in- 
formation as to where she generally rode, 
and followed her into the park, with no 
particular plan in mind other than being 
on the spot if any opportunity which might 
be turned to his advantage might present 
itself, perhaps also realizing that he was 
an even more striking looking figure on 
horseback than afoot. 

“He overtook her in a comparatively 
lonely stretch in the park, and was just 
debating what course of action he should 
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next pursue when ‘he observed that her 
mount was becoming fractious and that 
she was having some difficulty in managing 
him. Riding up at a hard gallop he reached 
her just in time to seize the reins as her 
horse bolted, thus perhaps saving her from 
a serious fall.” 

“Well, if you don’t call that downright 
luck I would like to know what you do,” 
broke in one of his listeners. 

The editor smiled, ‘I was waiting for 
someone to ask just that question. In 
common parlance his timely rescue was 
most lucky, but don’t you see, even that 
was the result of his forethought in being— 
to use a bit of slang—‘Johnny on the spot.’ 
Furthermore, since five years have passed 
I can safely repeat a confidence Ray ad- 
mitted to me in recounting his adventure, 
that her horse’s bolting was probably 
the result of his thundering advent from 
behind and was more than half antici- 
pated by him. His act was a reckless one, 
of course, but he timed it to a nicety, and 
the desired result was achieved. 

“Margaret, already deeply moved with 
gratitude, was still further stirred upon 
recognizing the unknown hero she had seen 
the previous night, and, blushing rosily, 
thanked Ray earnestly for his timely aid, 
for of course, she did not then know who 
he was, nor did he volunteer his name, 
wisely believing that if he withdrew im- 
mediately, the impression which had been 
created, and her interest in her unknown 
rescuer would be more acute than if he 
tried to accompany her. And that such 
proved to be the case was shown by the 
fact that before she had ridden on many 
paces she dropped her card case. She has 
always stoutly insisted that it was acci- 
dental, but you can draw your own con- 
clusions—and he recovered and retained 
it as an excellent excuse for a future.call, 
for the purpose of restoring it to its owner. 


* * * 


“Ray and I met by appointment at six 
o’clock, and he quickly agreed to the 
arrangements I had made, not knowing 
how to avoid them. We dined forthwith, 
he heartily, I barely touching the elaborate 
and expensive food which he ordered. 
What I did eat tasted to me much like 
hay, and his jesting remarks about having 
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one more square meal on earth did not 
increase my appetite any. 

“At seven we taxied to a spot on the 
Country Club grounds not far from the 
agreed rendezvous, whither Ray walked 
jauntily, and I followed with laggin 
and a feeling in my inside as though 
partaken heartily off a ton of lead 
found our opponents awaiting us, and 
although the Count’s second bustled 
forward, cheerfully indicating pleased relief 
at our appearance, I cannot say the same 
for his principal, for the Count was ob- 
viously nervous to the verge of collapse, 
and as white as a sheet. 

“Ray conversed with the former easily, 
at the same time casually weighing and 
toying with one of the big and decidedly 
businesslike-looking revolvers which had 
been provided, nearly frightening me to 
death every time that he swung it in my 
general direction. I may be a valiant 
warrior with that weapon which is said 
to be mightier than the sword, but Heaven 
help the country if I am ever called upon 
to fight for it with a gun. I was almost 
petrified with fright. The sun was now 
just on the point of bidding the world 
adieu, and the long dark shadows cast 
by the trees took on monstrous moving 
shapes in my eyes, and I started tremblingly 
every time a twig snapped. I really be- 
lieve that it was worse than if I had been 
the one who was going, to be shot at, and 
I couldn’t help having a feeling of petulance 
at Ray for appearing so confoundedly cool 
and confident. 

“At length all the preliminaries had been 
completed—by my fellow aide—and the 
rivals stood back to back a hundred feet 
apart each loosely holding the murderous- 
looking weapon by his side. The Count’s 
second was to count three and at the word 
‘fire’ they were to turn and shoot. The 
Count had agreed to the proposition of 
one shot only, with astonishing avidity. 

“T stood with my eyes riveted upon the 
duelers in fatal fascination, and heard 
the slowly spoken words, ‘One,’ ‘Two,’ 
‘Three,’ but before the command to shoot 
was uttered there came from behind me 
the sound of running footsteps and a 
woman’s voice in thrilling, frightened ac- 
cents, ‘Oh, please don’t shoot!’ 

‘* ‘Fire,’ came the signal almost simul- 
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taneously with her cry. I saw Ray turn 
half around in the direction of the beseech- 
voice, his revolver still hanging by his 
side, saw the Count turn quickly, de- 
liberately level his weapon, saw the flash 
and puff, saw Ray clap his right hand to 
his left arm with a look more of surprise 
than pain, and then, before my feet which 
seemed to be rooted to the ground, could 
respond to my will, I saw a white clad, 
girlish figure run past me and grasp Ray’s 
arm tenderly. 


ing 


“The stage scene was complete, for it 
is not necessary for me to tell you that the 
new-comer was none other than Margaret. 
When she had returned to her home only 
a half hour before she had found a letter 
from the Count setting forth what he had 
done and was about to do, protesting that 
since her fair name was dearer to him than 
life itself, he could not do less than chal- 
lenge her calumniator, and that if he were 
the one destined to fall she might know 
that he died for love of her. It was a very 
beautiful and emotion-inspiring epistle, 
but her one thought at the time was to 
prevent so absurd a thing as a duel over 
her, and by breaking all speed regulations 
her chauffeur had managed to get her to 
the place of combat just in time to change 
Ray’s promised comedy into a near 
tragedy, for had the bullet gone a few 
inches farther to the left it would have 
pierced his heart instead of merely graging 
his arm.” 

“And I suppose that that wasn’t 
luck, of the bad kind,” sarcastically broke 
in the contentious listener once more. 

“In one sense, yes, but certainly not in 
the sense you mean,”’ responded the editor. 
“Ray’s getting shot was merely the natural 
consequence of poor judgment, for in com- 
plying with the lady’s request he had will- 
fully and knowingly laid himself open to 
just what occurred. Had he fired when 
the command was given he would have 
almost certainly hurried the other so that 
his chance of making a hit with an un- 
familiar weapon would have been almost 
nil, but as it was he had plenty of time to 
aim deliberately, and simply made the 
most of his opportunity.” 

“Oh, never mind arguing with him,” 
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interrupted another. ‘‘Tell us the end of 
the story.” 

“Well, as Margaret ran to him Ray 
looked down and most ungallantly ejacu- 
lated, ‘the devil,’ gingerly feeling of his 
injured arm and paying absolutely no 
attention to her. She again recognized 
him as her unknown hero, and either for 
the moment utterly forgetful of the fact 
that he must have been the author of the 
false society item, or not caring if he were, 
began to croon over him as pityingly as a 
mother over a hurt child. 

“The Count hurried up angrily, but as 
he drew near, Margaret turned on him— 
I use that preposition advisedly. He had 
willfully disregarded her. request not to 
fire, whereas a total stranger had complied 
with it. He tried excitedly to explain, to 
apologize, but she would have none of it, 
and under her scathing rebuke the little 
Frenchman fairly wilted. She finally 
dismissed him with a cold, haughty, 
‘Go and never try to speak to me again.’ 
He went. 

“Between us we assisted Ray to her 
awaiting car. The big, strong chap who 


was naturally averse to any public demon- 
stration of tenderness, yielding to just the 
right extent to her pitying solicitude, 
realizing by intuition that at such a time 
a woman’s natural, maternal and hero- 
worshiping instinct required an object to 


lavish itself upon. She had us driven 
directly to her own home and by the 
time we reached it I had recovered 
sufficient sense to cause me to slip away 
unobserved. 

“What occurred within you can imagine 
as well as I. Suffice to say that the papers 
next morning confirmed the Star’s ‘scoop,’ 
and not long afterward my slender bank 
account was made slimmer still to the tune 
of one hundred dollars, not that Ray 
would accept his just winnings, but you 
know that one—especially the best man— 
cannot buy a wedding present for a couple 
of millionaires for less.’ 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
the editor added, sighing a little, ‘“Mar- 
garet has been an ideal wife, and Ray 
certainly is a lucky chap.” And he 
looked around in surprise when the rest 
laughed. 
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Public Utility Problems 
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HE American railroads are con- 
trolled by forty-nine masters, 
a federal government, and forty- 
eight states. That control is 
contradictory, conflicting, and inconsistent. 

Since July 1, 1907, practically all railroad 
accounting is made on the same basis, and 
the figures for the year ending June 30, 
1915, show that the railroads in the United 
States carried 66,000,000,000 more tons 
of freight one mile than in 1907, and 
carried over 4,000,000,000 passengers one 
mile. During these eight years the rail- 
roads expended in new money for develop- 
ment and equipment $4,800,000,000, the 
funds enabling them to provide additional 
facilities; yet the railroads found at the 
end of 1915 their net operating income was 
$21,000,000 less than in 1907. 

There are in New England alone 4,985 
miles of electric railways. The gross 
earnings for 1907 were $48,500,000. There 
was expended, from 1907 to 1914, $185,- 
000,000. The gross earnings for 1914 were 
$79,000,000, and the net earnings $26,000,- 
000. In 1915, out of fifty-three companies 
operating in Massachusetts, eight paid 
dividends in excess of six per cent, thirty- 
nine paid dividends of less than six per 
cent, and of these twenty paid no divi- 
dends. 

The first problem encountered in street 
railway affairs is the five-cent fare: It isa 
legacy from the days of the horse car, and 
is now almost universal in this country. 
The only solution that has been suggested, 
and the one that is making the best prog- 


ress in any part of the country, is the zone 
system. No doubt such a plan will be 
difficult, but it seems practicable and 
possible. Unless a solution is found for 
this problem, the electric railways of the 
United States cannot obtain new money, 
and they cannot command capital at a fair 
price, because capital is not subject to the 
will or whim of anybody, nor is it influenced 
by the fear of power. It goes where best 
paid—where the greatest security is fur- 
nished. If electric railways are to satis- 
factorily serve the public, they must be 
paid a fair wage for the service rendered. 

The second problem awaiting solution is 
the question of paving. The electric rail- 
ways are called upon to pay for the con- 
struction of not only the roadway between 
tracks, but a very considerable portion at 
the side of the tracks. Later they are 
compelled to pay for repairs and upkeep. 
This is not fair! The community should 
pay a larger percentage of the first con- 
struction, and then for the upkeep. In a 
certain small company in which I had an 
interest, $350,000 have been spent in the 
last two years in street building, an expend- 
iture which did not add a dollar to the 
income of the company. 

Mr. M. C. Brush, vice-president of the 
Boston Elevated Railway, has stated that 
the company has been called on to spend 
$30,000,000 in subway construction, from 
which it would receive no additional income. 

The construction problem is one that 
the public and street railway people must 
get together on, and it must be solved on 
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the basis of fair treatment toward the 
street railway. . 

The third problem, and one of the great- 
est problems the street railway managers 
an i operators encounter, is that of wages. 
There is a great deal of justice in the 
demand for increase of wages. The cost 
of living is higher, and for this reason the 
street railway people must face the fact 
that higher wages are probably inevitable. 
If that be true, it is an additional argu- 
ment to the first point suggested—a higher 
fare for the service rendered. 

‘he fourth problem is the jitney. This 
guerilla of the streets must be brought into 
line with the service which it renders and 
be compelled to face the public and the 
public needs as the street railways do. It 
is not an answer to say that for a period, 
or a certain section, the jitney should be 
allowed to run without payment for the 
use of the streets or without indemnity 
bonds to provide for any damage done. 
It is not fair that they should be allowed 
to run when they will, at the time of the 
greatest traffic, and then not give public 
service at other times when the service 
must be non-remunerative. The American 
people will be wise if they vote to have the 
jitneys either discontinued, or forced to 
serve the people properly. Perhaps it 
would be a solution of the problem if the 
public service companies were to ask for 


and obtain a jitney franchise enabling. 


them to give a quicker and better service, 
at stated times, at an increased fare. 
One other problem that comes before 
the street railway companies, and that is 
the extension of lines into new territory. 
For a period of time it is certain that they 
will not pay, and yet they create consid- 
erable wealth for real estate owners by 
adding value to their property. The 
answer to that problem is, the community 
at large, or certain sections that are specifi- 
cally served, should be willing to pay an 
added tax so that the service might be 
rendered. Perhaps this is a difficult matter 
to bring about, but it is possible, and fair. 
The American public are not so closely 
interested in the amount of securities that 
are outstanding. against our public service 
companies, and not so anxious as to what 
the money invested in these companies 
cost, as they are interested in the service. 
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The great demand of the people is for 
better cars, more cars, better tracks, and 
faster service. Public accounting will show 
the exact profits on capital invested in street 
railways, and with that knowledge it will be 
found that the solution is—service. 

With these enumerated evils cured, and 
with fair treatment by the public, the 
street railways can operate successfully as 
privately owned enterprises; but if these 
things cannot be cured, then there is but 
one answer, and that is public ownership. 

Those who believe in the institutions 
of this country feel that there is no more 
serious economic problem at the present 
time than the proposed municipal owner- 
ship of public utility companies. Such a 
scheme means inefficiency and extrava- 
gance. It means the creation of a vast 
hoard of employees who will depend upon 
political control for opportunity and em- 
ployment, and would result in a serious 
menace to the institutions of this country. 

There is one subject which should be 
brought to the attention of the American 
people and that is the regulating of bodies 
who handle the practical workings of the 
street railways, and the tax authorities 
who levy taxes upon the properties. These 
departments should be separate, because 
they do not co-ordinate. Since they do 
not act together, great injustices are often 
inflicted upon the street railways. These 
two boards of control should carefully 
consider the earnings on real property 
and the needs of the public, and both should 
be conserved by intelligent action. If this 
can be done, there is no need of public 
ownership. Without these problems being 
brought home to the people and solved 
fairly, there is no answer to the difficulties 
of the street railway companies. 

The securities issued by public service 
corporations should be given the benefit, 
both bonds and stocks, of being made 
non-taxable—the privilege given to muni- 
cipal securities today. It would enable the 
companies to obtain money at a lower price. 

Money is renting in the market places 
today at a low price, but men have realized 
that there is a great hazard where the 
question of solvency is concerned, or the 
certainty of a business being a success is 
problematical. In such cases money is 
hard to obtain. 





Advantages of the 
Holding Company 


by Francis T. Homer 


OTHING tends to so promote 

efficiency, capacity, accuracy, 

system and method in the con- 

duct of any business as the keen, 
constant, rubbing against a rival who 
is insistently endeavoring to reduce costs 
and improve value in order to secure in- 
creasing trade. With a natural monop- 
oly, this incentive and desire to contantly 
improve conditions is absent. 

How does a holding company meet that 
situation? If you will go into an inde- 
pendently operated company that you 
know is about to be taken over by a holding 
company, and you will study the opera- 
tions of that independently operated 
company, you will see invariably signs of 
extravagance, wastefulness, obsolete and 
archaic business methods, a service not 
measuring up to the best standards of 
operation and service. Immediately upon 
that company being taken over by a hold- 
ing company, you will observe that in 
every detail of its management there seems 
to be an awakening. Why? Because 
every holding company causes each and 
every subsidiary to make daily and weekly 
and monthly reports, the latter in great 
detail. These reports are, by their statis- 
tical department, tabulated. Within fif- 
teen days after the first of the month, the 
manager, the operator, the local engineer, 
the local accountant, the local commercial 
man, of each and every subsidiary, is 
apprised exactly of the results accom- 
plished by the corresponding department 
in other subsidiaries. Consequently, for 


actual competition, is substituted com- 
parative competition, and the factor which 
is lost by reason of the public utility being 
a natural monopoly is restored by the 
holding, but it is restored in a manifold 
form, because the comparisons are not 
with one or two competitors. The com- 
parisons are with a dozen or twenty or 
thirty competitors, depending upon the 
size of the holding company and the extent 
of its ownership of subsidiaries. If the 
manager, the engineer, the operator, the 
accountant or the commercial man of any 
one of the subsidiaries of such a holding 
company is uniformly found with his 
record at the foot of the comparative list, 
he realizes without being told that his days 
in that position are numbered, and there- 
fore you are always getting, by reason of 
this comparative competition, in spite of 
the fact that the direction and supervision 
of the organization may be a thousand 
miles away, the keenest and best results 
in every department of the public utility 
subsidiary in each and every one of the 
communities served through that holding 
company. 

Again, holding companies naturally 
attract to their subsidiaries the most 
talented, able, efficient and best qualified 
officials and operators. Why? Because 
nowhere is there the same future for an 
ambitious, energetic, forward-looking man. 
He knows that when his talents and abili- 
ties have been demonstrated in one sub- 
sidiary, that he is in line for promotion 
to a larger subsidiary just as soon as one 
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of the other men fail. He realizes that 
ultimately if his work measures up to the 
best in that organization, he will be moved 
to the central organization, and become 
one of the directing members of the holding 
company itself. This opportunity for 
continued advancement is a direct incen- 
tive to the best work among the local 
men and tends to awaken initiative, 
enterprise and progressive ideas. 
. * * 

Aside from this, the officers and the direc- 
tors of holding companies are specialists 
in this field. They are not like the average 
officer or director of an independently 
operated public utility whose business 
affiliation and association with such a 
utility is an incident of some to him more 
important and pressing personal occupa- 
tion or business. These holding companies 
have as their officials and as the members 
of their executive committees, always, and 
to a large extent of their directors, men 
whose lifework is the upbuilding and 
expansion and enlargement of the public 
service corporations. These men study 
everything that is being done by holding 
companies, and the subsidiaries of such 
holding companies. They study what is 
being done in every independently operated 
company, and wherever the mark of a 
particular progress or a particular advance 
is made, they reach out their hand for the 
man, whoever he may be, though even 
his name may be unknown, who has orig- 
inated the improvement, and invite him 
into their organization, where they can 
offer him a brighter future and larger 
compensation than he can ever hope to 
get with a public utility that is purely 
local and independent. 

Therefore, of necessity, the organization 
of the subsidiaries themselves of these 
holding companies, is infinitely better in 
the service that they render to the public 
and in the service which they render to 
the company, and through the company 
to the holding company, than the corre- 
sponding service which will be found in 
the ordinary public utility. 

From the engineering standpoint, there 
are further and greater advantages. The 
engineers standardize designs and methods. 
These are adopted as each new subsidiary 
is acquired, as promptly as a due regard 
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to enlightened economy will permit. Once 
established, these standard supplies and 
equipment required for the subsidiaries 
of a large holding company are ordered 
so frequently and in such volume that the 
manufacturers who produce the same carry 
them in stock. When the need for them, 
therefore, occurs, when an accident makes 
a hurried demand for them, there is a 
prompter and a readier service and delivery. 

Aside from this, the engineering corps 
of a holding company, ever ready to serve 
any of its subsidiaries, is not called into the 
service of that subsidiary as an independent 
consulting engineer would be, but goes 
there equipped with all the capacity, all 
of the ability, all of the engineering expe- 
rience which the consulting engineer could 
bring, and also with an intimate knowledge 
of local conditions and requirements of 
probable growth and development, and 
therefore is capable of giving more 
promptly sound advice and recommenda- 
tions and helpful co-operation. The ser- 
vice of the holding company’s engineering 
corps is, therefore, infinitely better, more 
effective and more immediately available. 
It is also more economical, as the chance 
of errors of judgment and extravagant and 
unnecessary expenditures of money are 
eliminated. Such an engineering force is 
available for construction work, and new 
construction work is constantly going on 
in connection with these public utilities, 
but except in a city like New York or 
Chicago or Philadelphia, a locally inde- 
pendently-owned public utility could not 
afford the expense of maintaining an ade- 
quate and competent staff of engineers to 
supervise and direct construction work and 
prepare the specifications and designs 
therefor. 

* * * 

When, however, the cost of these high- 
grade engineers is distributed over a dozen 
or twenty subsidiaries, the cost which each 
one of them bears becomes negligible. In 
time of sudden calamity, such as was 
experienced during the 1913 floods in the 
Ohio Valley, what is the situation of the 
subsidiaries owned by holding companies 
as compared with the independently- 
operated public utility corporations that 
suffer a like fate? First, an engineering 


staff adequate to all local requirements, 
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could be instantly furnished from the staff 
of the holding company or from the organ- 
izations of its other subsidiaries. The 
independently-operated local public utility 
had to compete in the market for experts 
then in general demand. It had to select 
the best under the circumstances that it 
could get. And even then before these 
experts were capable of giving intelligent 
advice as to what ought to be done in order 
to meet the crisis which befell such inde- 
pendently operated company, time had 
to be lost while they were studying local 
conditions and requirements. 
* * o* 

Not so with the subsidiaries of the 
holding company. The instant the calam- 
ity occurred, the engineers started out 
there with every important factor involved 
in the rehabilitation of the local plants 
and systems clearly outlined in their own 
mind, because they knew the community, 
its requirements, and its former facilities. 
They knew exactly what was needed in 
order to restore in the least possible time 
the service, and therefore it is in those 
towns where the holding companies own 
the local utilities that the service is most 
promptly and completely restored with the 
least inconvenience to the community and 
at the minimum of cost to the local com- 
pany, and the minimum expense, therefore, 
to the holding company. 

Aside from this, there are legal advan- 
tages. People who are not interested in 
and not intimately informed about public 
utilities can scarcely appreciate how valu- 
able a really efficient legal department 
in a holding company can be to its subsidi- 
aries. The American people are always 
fair when they understand, and many a 
case before a Public Service Commission 
or before a court, which has been decided 
adversely to integrity of its securities and 
earnings, has been due to the fact that 
there was a failure to present to the jury 
or to the court or the commission the just 
rights and the moral equities of the public 
utility company. A trained corps of 
counsel from the main office bring to the 
Public Service Commission or other tri- 
bunal before whom a hearing is being had, 
analogous decisions under like circum- 
stances in other states, and also see that 
at least every pertinent fact which should 
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be considered by such tribunal, in order to 
safeguard and protect the subsidiary, is 
plainly and forcibly and effectively placed 
before the court or commission, and th: reby 
the danger of injury and loss to the sub- 
sidiary is provided against. 

Every holding company of any magni- 
tude either has a separate subsidiary, 
which is engaged in the purchasing o! the 
material, supplies, plant and equipment 
requisite for the operation of its public 
utility subsidiaries, or a department of 
the holding company that performs the 
same function as such equipment and sup- 
ply company. Purchasing on a large scale 
the holding company buys more cheaply 
the construction, maintenance, and oper- 
ating machinery, material and supplies. 
This department has at its head a manager 
who is not a purchasing agent one day, an 
accountant the next and a general utility 
man the third, but whose exclusive atten- 
tion is devoted to ascertaining the best 
market, the best manufacturers, and the 
lowest prices quoted—all of which enure 
to the benefit of subsidiaries. 

The standardization in operating and 
engineering which has been alluded to 
becomes an important factor in the secur- 
ing of the lowest prices by the purchasing 
department, while the volume of its deal- 
ings, causes such purchasing department 
to keep in closer touch with current prices 
and the probable tendency of increasing 
or decreasing costs of particular materials 
and supplies, to meet which conditions 
often valuable contracts are made covering 
substantial periods of time. 

* * * 

Public utility securities are, necessarily 
local in character, and, except in the larger 
cities, are salable only in their home mar- 
kets. With this restricted market, the 
public utilities companies have been re- 
quired to pay a higher rate of return than 
railroads, banks, and large industrial 
companies in order to attract capital. 

The holding company has broadened 
this market. It has given to the securities 
of its subsidiaries credit as being the obli- 
gations of companies whose securities had 
priority over the issues of the holding com- 
pany itself, and, therefore, as being entitled 
to, without special investigation of the 
subsidiary, at least an equal confidence 
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n their integrity and stability as that 
njoyed by the security issues of the 
holding company. 

Where the community served is so small 
hat the issue required to provide the 
financing for the subsidiary is so limited 
that practically no market can be made 
herefor, the holding company itself ac- 

tires such issues and provides the financ- 

g through its own collateral trust bonds 

debentures, or its preferred and common 
tock, which, being parts of large issue, 
ave established for themselves a broad 
market and are, therefore, more salable. 
[hus, communities which, otherwise, 
ould fail entirely of the benefits of such 
public service, secure the same through 
the holding company’s activities. 

Further than this, holding companies 
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always aim to maintain available a large 
working cash capital. With this, or 
through their credit in securing loans from 
metropolitan or local banks, they tempo- 
rarily finance their subsidiaries or provide 
funds for carrying the securities of sub- 
sidiary companies until either market 
conditions for their sale improve and a 
better and more satisfactory price can be 
realized therefor, or (even when market 
conditions are considered good), hold 
securities issued to provide funds for 
extensions, betterments, improvements and 
enlargements until the increased revenues 
and earnings resulting therefrom have 
established the larger margin of return 
available for the interest on such securities" 
and thereby a more attractive price can be 
realized. 


BEFORE ME 


WEET love, the days since last we met 
Have dragged in shadow o’er me, 
But lives my soul in pray’r that yet 
Joy’s harp shall sound before me— 
Before me in a ruddy glow, 
Mid smiles and flow’rs before me. 


I lift my gaze from all the pains 
That now stand death-like o’er me; 

Hope’s radiant fingers count the gains 
Of matchless meed before me. 

The winds a priceless promise blow 
Of guerdons rare before me. 


’Twere hard mid mem’ries stained with tears, 
While Woe’s red sword waves o’er me, 

To look beyond life’s yearning years 
Alone for light before me. 

To peer so far across Death’s flow, 
And bliss be still before me. 


But thou wert born ’mid crystal light, 
And while thy love steals o’er me, 

I’ll gild the future with delight 
And welcome what’s before me. 

I’ll chain the fears that tire me so 
And grasp the Heaven before me. 


—Joseph I. C. Clarke in ‘‘The Fighting Race.” 
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Silver Cornet Band 


A Reminiscence 


by the Editor 


N a hot summer day I was sitting 
with a-friend who was blow- 
ing on the tin end of a pencil 
as if it were a flute. This 

brought to me a flashing vision of the days 
when I was a member of a Silver Cornet 
Band. The idea was started by someone 
down at Adam Keller’s barber-shop. Adam 
used to play in a band in Germany. He 
thought he would like to try the tuba 
again. Then it was discovered that there 
was a man in the town who once played in 
a circus band. He had a silver cornet. 

A subscription was started, and even old 
Beany Brown, the stingiest man in town, 
subscribed one dollar. What excitement 
prevailed at the depot upon the arrival of 
the instruments—tubas, cornets (altos 
and tenors), clarinet, trombones—and how 
proudly each one carried home under his 
arm his own individual and separate 
instrument. What a bedlam of noises 
broke out in the village that evening. It 
was like a Wagner rehearsal at Bayreuth. 
It was harder than making up a cast of 
characters for amateur theatricals to 
decide who would be who in that Silver 
Cornet Band. General Sewell was calm 
through it-all. He at least knew the notes 
—the rest of us did not. 

The first meeting was officially called to 
order in the local paper. In the meantime 
the leader had been giving private instruc- 
tions. The band was to practise in the 
council chamber over the fire engines, and 
when they gathered around the table in 
the room where the Justice Court met and 


the City Council was wont to meet, 1 
cuspidors glistened with a new crop of 
sawdust. 

It was a hot night and the windows 
were open, as were the village ears. Then 
for the first “piece” by that Silver Cornet 
Band. Alas and alack! it wasn’t a piece 
It was more like a prolonged explosion 
The only man who was sure of himself 
was Johnny Connell, who played the bass 
drum, which boomed forth like a siege 
gun all out of beat. Toot, toot, came the 
altos, sounding like a tattoo. The one 
man sure of himself in this part was Henry 
His cheeks were out like a balloon, and 
the tones from his instrument came out 
full, too. 

After the first few measures there was 
a repeat, followed by a trio where the 
clarinets and cornets could work in their 
part. Then it closed with a coda—and it 
was a coda sure enough. How they did 
sweat! It was interesting indeed to ob 
serve the masterful way in which the old 
timers cleaned out the valves. When 
they got through the first “Big Four 
Quickstep” their lips looked as if they had 
been perforated with a teething ring. 
Jake played his horn all right, but com- 
plained he did not have time to use the 
cuspidors. During this pandemonium the 
patient and almost disconsolate leader 
remained calm, and after going through 
the ‘‘piece’”’ time after time, at last one 
strain was identified by the leader. 

There was band practice every night 
with the Silver Cornet Band, but the 
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THE SILVER CORNET BAND 


village people did not notice anything 
silvery about the music that floated out 
from the fire house night after night. 
Never mind—the Fourth of July was 
coming. The little black book and the 
little red book contained many real 
‘‘pieces,”” played by Sousa, but the easiest 
ones were selected first, and on Decoration 
Day it was announced that the Silver 
Cornet Band would make its first public 
appearance. One citizen was so enthu- 
siastic when he realized that the town 
really had a Silver Cornet Band that he 
offered to provide uniforms. True, it was 


THE 


a second-hand lot, but when renovated 
they looked all right even if they didn’t 
fit. There must have been a lot of fat 
men in that other band. The first appear- 
ance was to be made in full-dress uniform. 
The band consisted of men of all sizes, 
because it was necessary to get the people 
who could play the instruments. There 
were lads of twelve and fourteen, stout 
men of fifty, and lean men of thirty. There 
were bank cashiers, barbers, farmers and 
even the city bus man was included in 
the roll-call, which was called with much 
dignity at each meeting. At eight o’clock 
began that stream of music that will be 
remembered longer than some of Liszt’s 
masterpieces. 
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The first public appearance of the band 
took place Decoration Day. We were 
taking ample time to prepare for the 
Fourth of July exhibition, so that we might 
go to the county seat and ‘lock horns” 
with the real city band—and ‘“‘lock horns” 
we did. A fight ensued when the neat little 
trombone player became insulted because 
with unscemly levity we dared to criticise 
his toboggan runs. 

The band was lined up in front of the 
fire engine house. First came the tuba 
and the tenor, with the base drum aft. 
The trombones and cornets followed. I 


VILLAGE BAND 


almost forgot to say that there was a 


drum major with a bear-skin hat. He 
couldn’t beat time, but he could swing a 
stick. 

With every lip a-tremor, the band 
started with the “Big Four Quickstep.” 
It was a quickstep all right, but the band 
couldn’t keep step with it, and when we 
turned the corner down at the drug store 
there was confusion. On toward the 
bridge we headed and continued the 
march down Main Street to the cemetery. 
It was planned to play a dirge, but it 
wasn’t noticed until the march was well 
under way that some had the music of a 
quickstep and some that of the dirge. 
There was a shout from the leader, and 
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finally the dirge was recovered and the 
procession proceeded. The medley of 
national airs was managed all right except 
certain measures of the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” and when the people started to 
sing it with the band there was a titter and 
response when the first phrase had been 
sung, “‘O, say, can you see?” Everybody 
saw and the band started over again. 
These early months of rehearsals were 
replete with delightful experiences. It 
was not an “occasion” in the village unless 
the band was out. 

The Fourth of July proved a blazing 
success, for by that time the band had 


mastered four books and the clarinet 
failed to squeak in the trios. No one 


worked harder than the leader, and the 
pride of the village was to point to the 
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HALL 


members of the Silver Cornet Band in t! 

picture taken on the steps of the Court- 
house after they had serenaded the squi: 

and had had the misfortune of coming i: 
contact with the circus band that da 

in which Barnum’s battalion of crashir 

trombones, reinforced with a calliop 
submerged the Silver Cornet Band. Tha 
year in the village there was lively appr: 

ciation of the Silver Cornet Band. Ther: 
was a county fair and political meeting 
thick and fast, and one would not hav: 
realized that the musicians who played 
sans souci overtures by Jinks—no by 
Suppe—in the early autumn were th: 
same boys who gathered together in the 
early springtime to organize the Silver 
Cornet Band, which marked a notable 
year in the history of that village. 


HADDON HALL 


HEN lovely Albion in the olden days, 

For vernal beauty won the poet’s praise; 
The ivied tower and moss-enveloped wall 
Enhanced the classic charms of Haddon Hall. 


There jeweled lords of ancestorial pride, 

With valiant errant-knights sat side by side; 
And told of daring deeds with shield and lance, 
As in the ancient days of wild romance. 


There good Queen Bess was wont to entertain, 
Alike the vaunting earl and humble swain; 

A loyal gentry and a royal throng, 

That made the welkin ring with jest and song. 


Full-throated on the overhanging trees, 

The song-birds sang their own sweet melodies; 
While all things breathing felt the joyous thrall 
That bound the festal scenes of Haddon Hall. 





-David Banks Sickels. 
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Public Utility Taxation 


Extracts from an Address by 
T. S. Williams 


President of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 


EW questions are more difficult of 

satisfactory solution than the 

amount of taxes a public utility 

should contribute toward the ex- 
pense of municipal and state government. 
[he number of instances are rare wherein 
the street railway or lighting company does 
not contribute its proper share toward 
the municipal and state expense, but a 
great many such companies are bearing 
more than their just proportion of the 
taxation burden. 

Instead of the people complaining, as 
we occasionally hear them, that a company 
s instituting economies in the operation 
of its railroad in order to pay dividends 
on so-called “watered stock,” they might 
better complain that it is obliged to reduce 
unprofitable car service in order to have 
money enough left to pay its taxes. If 
the city and state would relieve it from the 
burden of paying taxes and would share 
with it the cost of new improvements and 
extensions, I think the stockholders would 
be quite willing to divide with them equally 
all the net profits of operation. 

Increase in corporate capitalization ex- 
cites attention and frequently adverse 
criticism, but decapitalization passes un- 
noticed. People note the great prosperity 
of a few exceptionally favored transporta- 
tion lines and deduce extravagant general- 
izations from the experiences of these few; 
but they forget or overlook the very much 
larger mileage of tracks into sparsely 
settled districts, the competition for suffi- 
cient revenue to pay operating expenses, 


taxes and interest, the foreclosures and 
reorganizations, sometimes the selling for 
non-payment of taxes, the assessments of 
stock and bondholders, the reductions of 
interest charges, and finally the absorption 
and support of the weaker by the stronger 
companies. It has been this process of 
decapitalization which has finally brought 
several railroad properties under a single 
management. 

The consolidation of properties was a 
business risk, inspired by tke hope tkat 
with reduced fixed charges and with the 
economies which were expected from joint 
operation, the combined properties could 
yield profits instead of losses, and by multi- 
plication of facilities, still further expand 
the growth of the cities. The very first 
result of these reduced charges and econo- 
mies has: been that railroads which for 
years had failed to pay their taxes began 
to contribute largely toward the expenses 
of state and city government. The first 
beneficiary of the economies, therefore, 
was the city treasury. 

Tax reform is too often an attempt to 
shift burdens from one set of shoulders 
to another or to furnish revenues for 
extravagant officeholders to spend, and 
inasmuch as all taxation is unpopular in 
proportion to the number of people it 
affects, the tendency of the legislative 
mind is to restrict new taxation to as 
narrow a field as possible. Consequently , 
instead of assessing property uniformly 
and equally, legislators have devised special 
burdens for the unfavored few, until today 
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the dead, the bibblers and the corporations 
pay substantially all the state expendi- 
tures. The dead cannot cry out in protest, 
the bibblers are ashamed to, and the corpo- 
rations are too often afraid that protests 
will only bring fresh burdens;in the shape 
of official oppression or political blackmail. 

These spasmodic and one-sided attempts 
to divide and distribute the cost of govern- 
ment have fallen with particular weight 
on corporations enjoying public fran- 
chises, and their results on street railroad 
companies are well illustrated by the obli- 
gations, direct and indirect, which are now 
borne by many companies. In the first 
place, so far as real and personal property 
are concerned, they are in the same cate- 
gory and on the same level with all other 
taxpayers, with this exception—that the 
tax assessor can always find and locate 
their personal property—cars and motors 
and trucks and tools and supplies—but 
he very seldom finds and assesses all the 
personal property of individuals. The 
companies pay each year on their power 
houses, car barns, lands, tracks, and all 
other kinds of real property. Thus far 


they are on an equal plane with other 


property owners. Beyond that their pay- 
ments are special burdens—imposed_be- 
cause they are corporations and because 
they occupy public streets. These special 
burdens began over half a century ago, 
when they were charged with certain 
paving obligations, and a license fee for 
every car operated, and although that car 
license fee was declared to be “‘in full satis- 
faction for the use of streets,”’ and although 
this declaration constitutes a contract 
which, if insisted upon, would relieve them 
from many later purely franchise taxes, 
they have generally borne without active 
complaint each additional burden. 

But this question of taxing public utili- 
ties is much larger than any question of 
the dollars and cents which go into city 
or state treasuries. It is a business ques- 
tion and should be determined by business 
considerations. 

Three general courses lie open as original 
propositions: 

(1) The municipality may remove all 
obstacles to private initiative and enter- 
prise and grant franchises in perpetuity 
under reasonable, but not necessarily 


PUBLIC UTILITY TAXATION 


contractual, limitations as to rates of fare, 
car service and taxation; or 

(2) It may create and operate at public 
expense all transportation lines; or 

(3) It may reserve the ownership of or 
the right to acquire the tracks and fran- 
chises, and lease for limited periods and 
upon conditions which may be agreed 
upon, the operation of cars to a corporation 
created for that purpose. 

* * 7 

I am frank to admit, considering the 
tendency of legislation and the increasing 
public demands, that the third course as 
an original proposition is, if properly sa‘ 
guarded, the best from the selfish point of 
view of the corporation. Then the contract 
between city and corporation would clearly 
define the powers and rights of each. There 
would then probably be fewer legislative or 
political attacks, fewer recurrent tax bills to 
stimulate economies and frighten stock 
holders, less sense of obligation on the part 
of the corporation beyond the terms of it 
contract, a plain business proposition to 
make the most money possible during th: 
term of the lease. But from the city’s 
point of view, as an initial proposition, 
such a course should be fatal to municipal 
progress and development. It is only to 
be commended when a city has attained 
its principal growth, and then with reser 
vations depending upon the particular 
conditions and the object to be attained 

Transportation conditions of European 
cities have only to be compared with those 
of American cities to illustrate in a general 
way the results of municipal enterprise 
on the one side and those of private enter- 
prise on the other. Neither in mileage 
of track to population, in motive power, 
in equipment, nor in rates of fare for equal 
distances, do the transportation facilities 
of European cities anywhere nearly ap- 
proach those of the foremost American 
cities. In all the large European cities 
operation of the minimum rate of fare 
with increased rates for longer distances, 
has congested the population, prevented 
the territorial growth of the cities, and 
imposed a higher average rate for the dis- 
tance than is charged in America, although 
the wages paid to employees here are 
considerably higher and the cost of opera- 
tion thereby greatly enhanced. 
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Eighth Annual Exposition Attracts Shoe and Leather 
Men of the World—Exhibits of Shoes, Shoe Machinery 
and Supplies of Extraordinary and Specia! Interest 


by William H. Walsh 


HATEVER snag _prepared- 
ness has struck in its progress 
through Congress, there cer- 
tainly was no evidence of 

snag or hindrance in the preparations for 
the eighth annual National Shoe and 
Leather Market Fair, which was held 
Mechanics Building, Boston, in July. 

From first to last, from the time that the 
doors of the mammoth exhibition hall were 
thrown open to the public, until the last 
echoes of the big show had died away, 
there was naught but enthusiasm and the 
spirit of ‘‘get together”’ on the part of the 
shoe and leather men, and all their allied 
interests, and a genuine, friendly rivalry on 
the part of the exhibitors. 

The attendance was large and cosmo- 
politan. There were visitors from all parts 
of the world to be noted among the throngs 
that gathered in Mechanics Building, and 
flitted from one display booth to another. 
Shoe and leather men had come all the 
way from Australia, Japan and China, for 
the great event. Canada was well repre- 
sented, a day being set aside especially 
for the Canadian delegation. Even the 
warring nations of Europe were in evi- 
dence, and France, England, Germany 
and Russia sent their respective delega- 
tions. In addition, there were a number 
of shoe and leather enthusiasts from 
South America, and any quantity of them 
from all the large shoemaking centers of 
this country. 

And the Fair itself it can be said with all 
truth was more representative of the 


trade than any of the preceding seven 
fairs that have been held here. The retail 
buyer was given a splendid opportunity 
to view the displays of every material 
used in the manufacture of shoes, besides 
learning, by observation and precept, 
something of the technical side of shoe- 
making, by the elaborate object lesson 
contained in the United Shoe Machinery 
Company’s exhibit. Then, too, the dis- 
plays of men’s and women’s shoes were an 
attraction of unfailing interest. 

There were many notable features about 
the Fair. Such, for example, was the amaz- 
ing progress that has been made in the two 
years since the last Fair, in the matter of 
obtaining substitutes for leather. Thanks 
to Yankee ingenuity, there were no less 
than twenty of these substitutes, including 
composition soles for shoes, felt compo- 
sitions to take the place of leather in other 
uses, rubber and imitation leather goods 
and other fabrics, which in many cases, 
so their manufacturers claimed, were more 
durable than leather. This substitution 
process followed the scarcity of leather, 
and it but bears out the old precept that 
“necessity is the mother of invention.” 

* * * 

High shoes have sprung into prominence 
recently and their wearers have many 
followers among women who learned at 
the Fair that the last word in such shoes 
is a sinecure for the wearer who finds it 
difficult to lace them, either because of 
excessive avoirdupois or finger trouble. 
All the fair maiden has to do with the “‘last 
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THREE CF A KIND 


Standing: Colonel F. G. King. Sitting (left to right): L. A. Coolidge and 
T. Johns, all connected with the United Shoe Machinery Company 


word” shoe, or the “‘simplicity”’ shoe, as it 
is called, is to slip it on, pull up a sort of 
network in the front center and the deed 
is done. The top, runn ng down either side 
of the network, has a gore somewhat after 
the fashion of a congress shoe, but not 
This gore gives a tight fit at the 
ankles and to the top of the shoes. 

Again owing to the growing scarcity of 
leather, there was exhibited 
at the Fair gold, silver and 
aluminum metal cloths 
from Lyons, Fiance, used 
for evening slippers for 
women. These metal cloths 
come in plain designs and 
brocaded, and there were 
many handsome shoes and 
slippers exhibited made 
from this material. Slip- 
pers made up from these 
handsome metal cloths 
worn by Mary Garden and 
other famed stars of opera 


so wide. 


and stage were on display. 
* aa * 
“Wonderful” was an 
expression not infrequently 
heard from someone in the 
crowd of visitors at the Fair, 
as they paused at the booth 


. y_° . Boston; C 
of the United Shoe Mach- a 


Daniels of Chicago. ; 
of Boston; R. T. Rollins of Lynn; George L. Starks of Boston 


inery Company (situat 
directly in the center 
the hall), and gazed w 
admiration at the differ: 
machines which perform 1 
most intricate and amazii 
processes in the manufa 
ture of shoes. 
Invariably the crowd 
they drifted along the cent 
stopped abrupt 
there, att-acted by one 
other of the many machi: 
at work, either 
deft hands of operato-s 
by themselves, automa 
ically and electrically. 
The buttonhole-makir 
machine, the buttonhol 
finisher, the button sewir 
machine and the buttonin; 
machine are so nearly hu 
man in application as 
excite the wonder and admiration of al 
beholders. 


ais'e 


under 


This new button sewing macl 
ine puts on about four hundred buttons a 
minute, and will run any sort of a button 
Its operation is simplicity personified 
the buttons being fed from a cup-lik¢ 
arrangement on top of the machine and fed 
automatically and systematically so that 
there can never be the slahtest mistake 


SIX OF THE “BCYS ON THE ROAD” 
Standing (left to right): W. T. Buxton of Cincinnati; John E. O'Brien of 


Sitting (left to right): W.L. Haynes 
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The buttonhole-making machine is an- 
other wonderful bit of mechanism; it works 
so simply that the veriest tyro can at 
once understand it, and marvels at its 
implicity. The cost of upkeep of this 
machine is so small as to be practically not 
worth mentioning. 

It is a companion to the Ensign Lacing 
machine, inasmuch as it 
performs the same operation 
on button shoes that the 
other does on lace shoes. 

According to the operator 
on this machine at the Fair, 
it will do an average of three 
thousand pairs a day, and 
from one to seven buttons 
a pair. The same informant 
said that the average pro- 
duction by the old hand 


method was from nine hun- 
to twelve hundred a 


dred 

day. 
In 

labor 


the saving of time, 
and space these four 
machines will probably 
work revolution in the 
trade. 

Of course there were 
other wonderful machines 
in the collection which were 
well worthy of careful study and which 
attracted an equal amount of interest from 
the shoe and leather men and the crowds 
of visitors in general. One of these was the 
Goodyear welt and turn shoe machine. 
This famous machine has been the leading 
factor in the great revolution that has 
taken place in shoe manufacturing. 

The pilgrimage to Beverly of the visiting 
shoe and leather men in charge of a 
committee, headed by Louis A. Coolidge, 
marked the last day of the National Shoe 
and Leather Market Fair; it will go down 
in history as one of the most successful 
and altogether satisfactory that has yet 
been given. Weather conditions were 
favorable, with the sun peeping through 
the clouds all day long, and with just 
enough east wind to temper the atmo- 
sphere so as to make the excursion 
thoroughly enjoyable. 

The trip from Boston to Beverly was 
made in automobiles, furnished by the 
United Shoe Machinery Company, and the 


a 


(Left to right); 
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members of the party, which numbered 
about two hundred, included shoe and 
leather men from all branches of the trade. 

Starting from Mechanics Building at 
ten o’clock on Tuesday morning, the route 
of the pilgrims was by way of Cambridge, 
Somerville, the Fellsway, Revere Beach 
Reservation, past the Point of Pines, 


TWO LADIES FROM THE SOUTH 


Mrs. J; Katzenstein of Shreveport, Louisiana, and Mrs. 
. K. Kahn of Dallas, Texas 


thence through Lynn along the shore drive 
to Salem and Beverly to the plant of the 
United Shoe Machinery Company, and 
thence along Elliott and McKay Streets 
to the Club House. 

Once at the Club House, where all hands 
adjourned to the broad verandas, a half 
hour was spent in an informal exchange 
of greetings and the right hand of fellow- 
ship was extended by Vice President Geo. 

Brown, Treasurer Louis A. Coolidge 
and Superintendent M. B. Kaven of the 
United Shoe Machinery Company. Then 
an invitation was extended to luncheon 
in a large tent in front. 

After luncheon automobiles were again 
taken and a visit to the plant was in order. 
There the delegates found two dozen 
guides under the direction of W. H. Carrico, 
Secretary of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company Relief Association, who escorted 
them over the factories. 

All hands made a thorough inspection 
of the plant and words of praise and com- 
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Standing: “‘ Joe 


* Simons of Nashua, N. H.: 
Langlois and J 


P. Lamphron, owners of the “Pete 
Nashua, N. H 


ments on the work the company has done 


in Beveriy were numerous. The stock 
room where over one hundred thousand 
catalogued parts are carried and over 
twenty-one million parts are sent out 
annually was an object of particular 
interest, as was also the room where 


seventy inventors work steadily on the 
improvements of the present 


machines. The Industrial 
School where fifty or more 
boys are taught to be 


machinists was a center of 
interest. Besides all these 
there the immense 
floors hundreds of 
are visible at 
once, and where one can be 
amazed much 
one can ke _ enlightened. 
The Hospital, with 
every modern surgical 
equipment. including an X- 
Ray machine and a pul- 
motor, was also an object 


were 
where 
machines 


easier than 


too, 


of special curiosity, as was 
the women’s rest room. 
Among the visitors was 
George S. McAllister of Salt 
Lake City, representing the 
Zion Co-operative Mercan- 
tile Institution, the largest 
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PROMISING YOUNG RETAILERS 
Sitting (left to right); F. H 
& Fred Shoe Store, 


Sitting (left to right) : 
Mrs. E. H. Dickinson of Grand Rapids, Michigan 


wholesale and retail st 
of the inter-mountain we 
doing an annual bus:nes 
six million dollars. Th« 
too, there were present 
the outing Jose Richlir 
Consul General of Urugua 
Nicarono Provinco of Sant 
ago, Chile. Another pro: 
inent personality was M 
John. Wesp of Wright 
Peters, shoe manufacture 
of Rochester, New Yorl 
Mr. Wesp is known to abou 
all the shoe and _ leath« 
trade as the maker of the 
highest grade of women’ 
shoes. It is known that he 
started _his not 
many years ago as office bo 
in the firm of Wright & Pet 
ers, and he polisted up han 
dles and swept floors so care 
fully, that now he is sole head of the firm 
Following an inspection of the factorie 
the delegates were once more escorted t 
their automobiles and taken for a driv 
along the beautiful North Shore. The 
Westerners were much impressed at the 
beautiful glimpses of the ocean, at the 
huge estates and the wonderful roads. 


career 


A GROUP FROM THE WES1 

Standing (left to right): H. M. Allbright of Reading, Pennsylvania; E. H. 
Dickinson of Grand Rapids, Michigan; J 
igan: 


. Bodbyl of Grand Rapids, Mich- 
Mrs. J. Bodbyl of Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
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‘The Era of 


Teachers’ 


Cottages 


by Warren B. Bullock 


OUR great educational agencies, the 
general Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, the Rockefeller Foundation 

ind last but not least, the United States 
Bureau of Education, have joined hands 
for the greatest social service endeavor 
in American history. 

It is a plan to build a teachers’ home for 
every rural school in the United States, 
in order to make country life attractive 
to the educator, and thus help in the move- 
ment to keep the young people on the farm. 

If every rural school were to have a 
teacher’s cottage as outlined by this great 
group of social workers, there would be 
spent over $200,000,000 in this great work, 
for there are 200,000 rural school districts 
in America, and a cottage for each would 
cost about $1,000. 

But there is no plan to make this colossal 
expenditure at once. It will be a campaign 
of many years duration, a campatgn in 
which the officials of the rural school dis- 
tricts, 200,000 of them, will have to be 
educated, one at a 
time, to the need of 
their community. 

This movement for 
teachers’ homes in the 
rural districts has been 
gradually growing 
sporadically, as the 
scattered districts 
realized the need of 
doing something 
themselves to help 


A TEACHER'S COTTAGE IN 


their school teachers. The movement, 
however, has been spreading so rapidly of 
its own momentum that the women’s clubs 
of America, assisted by the federal bureau, 
the American Civic Association, and the 
Rockefeller Foundation, launched their 
national campaign at the biennial con- 
vention the last of May in New York, 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, of Austin, 
Texas, formerly president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, has been 
preaching the gospel of the teacherage for 
two years, and her committee on education 
worked on the problem seeking means to 
interest school people the country over in 
this movement. It is desirable that steps 
should be taken to throw the great power 
of the women of the nation back of this 
effort to uplift the schools of the country 
districts. 

It has been left to a Chicago man, R. S. 
Kellogg, now secretary of the National 
Association of Lumber Manufacturers, to 

prepare a national 
bulletin on this prob- 
lem, a survey of what 
has already been done, 
and of the needs for 
the extension of the 
movement to other 
states. This bulletin, 
a sixty-page brochure, 
has been given the 
sponsorship of the 


TEXAS United States Bureau 
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of Education, as an authoritative review 
of the conditions as they exist and as the 
remedy should be applied. The national 
lumbermen have made this bulletin, 
published at their own expense, the first 
contribution to the movement, providing 
sufficient copies to supply every rural 
school district in America with the survey 
of the conditions, both nationally and in 
every state separately, and also pledging 
the supplying free of plans to every school 
district which decides to build a cottage. 
This survey of the nation shows there are 
more than 200,000 rural school districts 
in the United States, and over 16,000,000 
children of school age who either live in 
the country or in towns of less than 2,500 
population. In a large number of these 


A TEXAS COTTAGE 
The Lone Star State boasts over one hundred and fifty teacherages 


districts it is absolutely impossible to get 
and keep teachers with initiative, leader- 
ship, experience, high ideas, character, 
broad sympathy and education. Practi- 
cally one-third of the rural teachers in 
the United States have had no professional 
preparation for their work. An examina- 
tion of the conditions quickly shows the 
reasons for the acknowledged failure of 
rural education to keep pace with the prog- 
ress in city schools. 

In the usual country school district, no 
residence is supposed to be beyond walking 
distance from the schoolhouse. However, 
it is very largely a matter of chance as 
to whether any of the scattered farm 
houses are close enough to the school to 
be convenient for the teacher, and a still 
greater matter of chance as to whether a 
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farm house so located has room enough 
to take care of a teacher, or occupants who 
desire a boarder. Many farm houses have 
no accommodations whatever for a teacher, 
and often kitchen, living room and dining 
room are combined in one, with no heat in 
any other room in the house. The fa: 
and his family have to spend most of t! 
time working indoor or out, eating 
sleeping. Their occupations and hou 
labor in no way correspond to those ot 
teacher, which increases the difficulty 
fitting the teacher’s necessary habit 
those of the farmer with any satisfact 

to either. A good teacher must spend a 
considerable amount of time almost every 
evening upon school work, for which a 
quiet, comfortable room is essential. If 
she insists upon such a room 
when she goes to board in 
the country, she is likely to 
be considered “‘stuck-up” 
and exclusive. If she gets a 
room by herself, it is often 
unheated and too uncom 
fortable for study in cold 
weather. On the other hand 
if she is forced to spend he: 
entire time in the living 
room with the rest of the 
family, she has no opportu 
nity to prepare properly for 
her school duties, and is also 
very likely to be drawn 
unavoidably into neighbor- 
hood gossip and factional 
disputes, of which unfortunately there are 
altogether too many. Many of the better 
situated families in the country district 
who have the facilities, do not care to take 
a steady boarder, so that if a teacher get: 
a place to board at all, she may be forced 
to go to farmhouses where only the barest 
accommodations can be secured. 

Under these circumstances, the teaching 
of a country school often becomes simply 
a temporary expedient for the teacher 
the first term after getting a certificate, 
and ambitious teachers who are anxiou: 
to grow in their profession and make 
something of themselves, go to the city 
schools just as soon as possible, where 
opportunities for learning are greater and 
living conditions are better. The country 
schools are always left with the largest 


. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE AT GIMMELWALD, SWITZERLAND, OPPOSITE THE JUNGFRAU 


proportion of young, inexperienced, poorly- 
trained teachers, or with teachers who have 
been content to go on year after year 
shifting from one district to another, with- 
out qualifying themselves for the more 
rigid requirements of the city schools. 
Out of 9,883 teachers in one and two-room 
rural schools in Missouri, in 1910-11, but 
fifty-five had taught six or more consecu- 
tive years in the same location. A teacher 
may continue for many years with the 


lowest grade of certificate in the country 
schools, but this cannot be done in the city 
schools. In the four states of South Dakota, 
Kansas, Texas and Wisconsin, there are 
over 18,000 rural teachers who have not 
had even a partial high school education. 


The first teacherage in Washington was 
a portable cookhouse. The young school 
teacher insisted upon living in this discarded 
little cookhouse with her twelve-year-old 
brother as a companion and protection for 
one whole year. The school directors, 
realizing the advantage of having the 
teacher right on the grounds, and feeling 
a little ashamed of themselves for allowing 
a young woman to endure the discomforts 
which she experienced for a year in this 
leaky rude-fashioned house, built her a 
neat little cottage by the time school 
opened the next fall. This was the begin- 
ning of the long list of cottages for rural 
teachers in Washington. 

In Oklahoma communities where teach- 








A SWISS COUNTRY SCHOOL 
A two-teacher country school in Sewil, Canton Berne, Switzerland. The teachers’ home is in the second story 
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TEACHER'S 
COTTAGE IN 
NEBRASKA 
Showing the 
schoolhouse, 
teacher's 
cottage and 
barn for pupils’ 
horses in 
Berwyn, Custer 
County 
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BOARD 


may be seen i: 
front of the 
schoolhouse, 
and the teacher 
is feeding 
chickens in the 
barnyard 





erages have been erected, there is nothing 
but praise for them. In every case the 
results have surpassed even the greatest 
expectations. In McClain County they 
have ten acres of land for a two-room 
modern school building, a storm house 
which is necessary in Oklahoma, a five- 
room teachers’ cottage, and a school barn 
containing a workroom for the boys. Mr. 
Myers and his wife occupy the cottage. 
Mr. Myers is a practical rural-school man 
and teaches the boys practical farming, 
using the school grounds as a demonstra- 
tion plot. There is a big school garden 
which Mr. and Mrs. Myers can use, and 
they live there during the entire year. 
Mrs. Myers turns her kitchen into a school- 
room weekly and teaches domestic science 
there. Besides the girls enjoying this, it 
is economy for the district, for the same 
utensils answer the two purposes of being 
used by the Myers family in their cooking 
and by the students in cooking lessons. 
Everything on the place is made use of in 
a practical way. 

In Colorado they feel that the teachers’ 
homes have meant more to the school 
communities than any other factor outside 
the school. One district has retained the 


present teacher as principal for fifteen 
years. Young people gather at his home 
for all kinds of social affairs and each year 
the school closes with a grand fete. Dinner 
is served from the teacherage to all who 
come. Educators from over the country 
are entertained here and the children 
receive training in many ways aside from 
the actual school work. 

In another county in Colorado they 
made the teacher’s home out of the old 
schoolhouse. Partitions were put into 
the original building so as to make four 
rooms. It stands right beside the new 
schoolhouse. In this county the teacher 
pays the school board three dollars a month 
for rental. They have had the same 
teacher four years. She is a widow with 
one daughter. This gives her and her 
daughter a good home at a nominal cost. 
There is a pretty lawn around both the 
schoolhouse and the house, and there are 
plenty of shade trees. The cottage is called 
the “Pride,” and the community life cen- 
ters largely about it. 

In another place a widow and her little 
son occupy a cottage the year round. One 
principal turns his home into a regular 
social center. He entertains the pupils 
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A COTTAGE 
AT ROLLO, 
ILLINOIS 
The teachers’ 
residence at the 
Consolidated 
School. 

Eight teachers 
board at this 
house and 
seven of them 
room 1n it 
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frequently. This he couldn’t do he says, 
if he were paying high rent for a house of 
his own. The pupils use his piano in the 
evenings and have regular musicales under 
his direction. 

A little different plan of managing the 
teacherage is applied in Illinois, where the 
cottage is leased to a capable housekeeper 
and the teacher pays for her board and 
room. This plan is a great success, and 
has been in continuous operation for years. 
There are many lonely women in the cities 
who would be glad to act as housekeepers 
and companions in the country for school 
teachers who have no relatives to live with 
them. So the objection that a teacher should 
not live alone can easily be overcome. 

The Bureau of Education Survey con- 
tains suggestions as to the building of the 
“‘teacherage,”’ suggestion on this line being 
as follows: 

“The teacher’s building site 
should be chosen so as to give the cottages 
as good a setting and outlook as possible. 
It should contain an acre or more to furnish 
room for a garden patch, a chicken house, 
a cow or horse stable, and perhaps also 
room for some demonstration work where 


cottage 





AN ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ COTTAGE 

At the John Swaney Consolidated School. 
Remodeled from an old schoolhouse in Putnam 
County 


elementary instruction in agriculture is 
introduced in the country schools. - Such 
courses will increase in the future, and it 
will be well to provide for them in selecting 
the site and determining its size. 

“The cottage should be of two or more 
rooms, depending upon the ability of the 
district to build, or the possibility of com- 
bining with another district for a union 
school with one or more teachers. The 
cottage should be warmly and substan- 
tially built, for in the long run it is cheaper 
to build snugly than to pay fuel bills, and 
the same type of building which is warm 
in winter is cool in summer. Moreover, 
cheap, flimsy construction will prove most 
expensive in the long run, for the cottage 
is to be a permanent institution in the 
community, and should be built to give 
many years of service. 

“Special attention should be paid to 
details of arrangement since the teacher 
or teacher’s wife will often do her own 
work, and steps should be saved. A good 
water supply is the first essential. If 
possible, a bathroom should be provided, 
and most certainly a cheap but effective 
method of sewage disposal. These are 
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items of rural sanitation which are sadly 
neglected. The proper handling of them 
will be a permanent example to the rest 
of the community, and a great factor in the 
improvement of conditions of country 
living. 

“The cottage should be built of the 
materials most available in each locality 
and best adapted to its needs. These are 
easily ascertained upon consultation with 
the nearest lumber dealer or building sup- 
ply man. The exterior may well consist 
of drop siding, rustic boarding, or drop 
shingles, the interior trim of either hard 
or soft woods, and the floors of hard wood 
or rift-sawed soft wood, which will wear 
for a long time without splintering. The 
exterior should always be kept well painted 
so as to make an attractive appearance, 
and to preserve the structure. The in- 
terior trim should be stained rather than 
painted in order to bring out the beauty 
of the wood work, and harmonious schemes 
of color and decoration should be worked 
out to secure an agreeable, homelike 
atmosphere. 

‘“‘None of these requirements are expen- 
sive; they simply take good judgment in 
the selection of materials and good taste 
in their arrangement. Pleasant surround- 
ings and right living conditions are big 
factors in making good teachers. An 
attractive teacher’s cottage will permit 
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the employment of capable married men 
for teachers, who become a permanent 
and valuable part of the community life 
Women teachers who have relative 
families depending on them can also tal 
schools with cottages and have m 
better living conditions than it would hb 
possible for them to secure in the city, and 
can so well afford to teach in the country 
for smaller wages than paid in the « 
schools. 

“The cottage for the teacher should |! 
as far as possible, a model of its kind f 
the neighborhood. A beautiful, we 
planned and sanitary cottage on the scho 
farm would help in a definite way to stimu 
late the farmers to build better houses (not 
more expensive ones) and to reconstru 
to a degree those already built. 

“It should include a living room, a bat! 
room, a kitchen, a dining room, and a 
sleeping porch. The number of bedroom 
will probably not exceed two, and thes 
should connect with the sleeping porch 
The plans for the kitchen should receiy 
a great deal of care, especially with refer 
ence to modern conveniences. 

“The sleeping porches should be model 
for the neighborhood. They should be 
carefully screened against flies and mos 
quitoes and should from 


open small 


dressing rooms, capable of being used as 
bedrooms when necessary.” 
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The Man Who Made 
Polite Vaudeville 


by John B. Gorgan 


LMOST every day may be heard 
the story of some prominent and 
successful man which reiterates 
the old saying that there are 

more romances enacted in real life than 
were ever written in books, despite the 
ocean of ancient and modern literature 
that floods our libraries. As the ate 
Senator Hay used to tell me, “every per- 
sonality is interesting,’ and the story of 
every life, if related as De Foe, Fielding, 
Dickens, Kipling or Doyle could tell it, 
would make an interesting novel. 

Some years ago a farmer’s boy, Plimpton 
B. Chase, attended Oberlin College, then 
studied law and later began the practice in 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. He was a good lawyer 
and an energetic business man—a combi- 
nation that helps a man in any calling— 
and being of a business turn of mind, he 
did not feel that he was in his real element 
when confined to legal practice. So he 
began to make things go logically, first by 
organizing the Mt. Vernon street-car 
service, and then the electric lighting 
company. One day a friend, in a bantering 
way, told him that the Knox County 
Fair Grounds were for sale and dared him 
to make a bid. He did not want the Fair 
Grounds, but to show that he believed in 
Knox County, he made a bid for the 
property and got it. It looked as if he had 
a “white elephant” on his hands, but as he 
had a street railway to feed with passen- 
gers, he converted the fair grounds into 
an amusement park of many attractions, 
including an out-of-door stage, furnished 


with a tent and auditorium, which finally 
blossomed into a theater known far and 
wide. He would have nothing but the 
best attractions—it was a success. It 
was “fair time”’ all the time in Mt. Vernon. 
The amusement features were so pro- 
nounced a success that he was encouraged 
to invest in a theater at Washington. The 
investment turned out as a good many 
do where one directs and the other pays. 
Finally Mr. Chase went to Washington to 
reckon up his losses and find a way out of 
them. He remained to take hold of the 
enterprise—as he did the Knox County 
Fair Grounds—and following his old 
policy, succeeded in inaugurating “polite 
vaudeville” in the national capital. Mrs. 
McKinley, then the first lady of the land, 
attended, and it was soon the vogue in 
Washington ‘‘to go to Chase’s.”’ 

Year after year presidents, members of 
cabinets, justices, diplomats, congressmen, 
in fact everybody of note and most of the 
tourists who tarry at Washington have 
“dropped in” at ‘“‘Chase’s Polite Vaude- 
ville’-—a theater where all the various 
official sets meet at the common center 
for diversion. 

Later Mr. Chase established himself in 
a new model fireproof theater, said to be 
the handsomest tn America, whose features 
and clientele represented the elite of Wash- 
ington society—when along came the Keith 
Syndicate and purchased his interests. 

Then Mr. Chase listened to the oft- 
repeated call back to the old home—the 
farmstead near Sparta, Ohio, where for 
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five generations the Chases have lived and 
died. His ancestors had come from 
Beverly, England, and his grandfather, 
Beverly Chase, a Revolutionary soldier, 
located in the virgin prairie and forests 
on the highest ground in the new territory. 
The patent on the land is signed by Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson. On seeing his farm 
one can’t wonder that Mr. Chase and his 
gracious wife felt that it was the place 
that they would want to call “home.” 
They returned in the prime of life, to 
build there a country place to be called 
“Beverly,” fulfilling the dreams of early 
youth and ripened manhood. The new 
house was to be of home origin as far as 
it might be built of field bouldérs, locally 
called “nigger heads,”’ nearly one thousand 
loads of which were used in its construc- 
tion. The stones so often picked up by 
Mr. Chase in the fields as a boy were util- 
ized at last and the great walls, chimneys 
and fireplaces have the rugged solidity of 
an English country Then Mr. 
Chase began to plan a beautiful estate 
excavating a lake about the house so 
naturally located and finished that one 
would never dream that the beautiful sheet 
of water in which one can enjoy fishing 
and disport himself in a crystalline swim- 
ming pool lined with fine gravel from a 
distant creek, was made to order, and deftly 
bordered and graced with velvety lawns, 
well-kept walks and beautiful foliage. 
The old homestead, just as his father and 
grandfathers lived in it, is still retained 
and is given the place of honor upon the 
beautiful with many varieties 
of nut and fruit-bearing trees, including 
a thousand walnut and many tiny dwarf 
Japanese forest and nut tree creations, 
which afford vistas of never-ending interest 
at Beverly, that spells the charm of Ohio. 

In the house there is a simple, homely 
air of solid comfort. The hall, 
floored like a ship’s deck, is 


house. 


grounds, 


great 


lighted by 
stained-glass windows bearing the Beverly 
In the dining room many 
dainty bits of Delft from Holland decorate 


coat-of-arms. 


MADE POLITE 





VAUDEVILLE 


the fireplace and walls.» From the break- 
fast room one.enjoys entrancing views of 
field and wood, so that in summer and 
autumn it is much like dining out under 
the trees. 

Pure cool spring water, delicious pou! 
fresh eggs and velvety cream—in fact all 
those things you dream about as the 
uries of country life, abound at Beve: 
blending simple comfort and substa: 
fare with the beautiful and artistic thi 
of home life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chase have created 
home that will be the pride of Ohio 
many years to come, and Mr. Chase loves 
to spend his busy days there and to sit 
under the cool shadow of the trees he knew 
as a boy at night, planning his work for 
the morrow. 

It was, indeed, a great pleasure to be 
Beverly while the home was in the makin 
for everything seemed to ‘“‘come just right 
and as in Mr. Chase’s business career |! 
displayed an unusual gift in planning 
secure the admiration and sympathy 
the public, the same gifts, aided by tl 
subtler sympathy of home ties, have had 
their full fruition in the making of th 
Beverly estate. 

We wandered down the garden and 
gathered luscious canteloupes and tender 
roasting ears. There was a restful influ 
ence in that misty August morning, and 
vague and softened outlines that suggested 
the landscape and humid climate of the 
original Beverly farms of England. Slowly 
the summer mists were being absorbed 
by the sun, the crickets chirped, and rest 
less songbirds flew and darted among the 
branches, and altogether it was a most 
delightful day for the wandering editor 
man who just dropped in to enjoy the 
beauties and the comforts of “Beverly” 
in the making, and realize anew the 
inspiration of one who builds into a beauti 
ful home and an earthly paradise, memories 
of bygone years and loved and loving 
ancestors, to be the real monument and 
chief solace of a successful life’s activities 
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Naha Distinction -» Through 
Pure Food Ideals 


How the Pinnacle of Merchandising Success Was Reached by a 


Firm That Frowns on Imitation and Substitution 


by W. C. Jenkins 


EW signs of the times are more 
significant than the disposition 
shown by certain large merchandis- 
ing concerns to break away from 
purely mercenary sentiments and to 
tablish ideals that make business a real 
pleasure. The race for wealth has been 
such during the past half century that a 
love for gold has often supplanted a con- 
cern for humanity, and the anything-to- 
win sentiment in American business has 
freguently found expression in deception, 
trickery and fraud with the result that the 
innocent and helpless have been subjected 
to gross impositions. 

Men and women who, through glowing 
possibilities presented in well-written pros- 
pectuses, are induced to invest in fake 
mining companies, simply lose their money 
and that is all; but the people who part 
with their money in order to secure some 
article of food because it is advertised as 
cheaper, but as good as the best, often 
find that they have made an unfortunate 

ara a mistake that is oftentimes 
costly and permanently affects their health 
and well-being. 

No legislation in this country was ever 
more necessary than the passage of pure 
food laws. Substitution and imitation had 
in many cases been aided by science and 
chemistry to an extent that appearance 
could not aid in detection, and it was 
necessary to make a most searching 
chemical analysis in order to lay bare the 
facts. It was frequently discovered that 
various deleterious substances had been 


employed for imitation purposes that were 
positively harmful to the human system. 

Preceding the passage of the Pure Food 
and Drug Act the sovereignty of pecuniary 
interest seemed to dominate all business. 
Few merchants had any generous consid- 
eration for the public health, and the 
principal goal in business was to deal in 
that which would be procured the cheapest 
and which would sell the best regardless 
of its purity. 

The same old commercial instinct that 
prompted merchants to substitute and 
imitate has, unfortunately, not been en- 
tirely eradicated from American business. 
Food inspectors are still busy officials, and 
are doing a noble work in the cause of the 
public health. But it is pleasing to note 
that there is a significant desire in certain 
quarters to place business on a higher plane 
and to win reputation by dealing exclusively 
in pure food products; in other words to 
place the science of business in a more 
serviceable relation to the broad interests 
of the people and the health of the com- 
munities. 

In discussing these matters recently with 
Harry Balfe, president of the Austin, 
Nichols & Co., Inc., New York, I was 
much interested in his story of the care 
with which the modern pure food merchant 
selects and handles the articles which are 
sold for human consumption. The methods 
are certainly in strange contrast to those 
employed a quarter of a century ago, and 
still in many quarters employed today. It 
is apparent that in the firm of Austin, 
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A CORNER OF THE COFFEE ROASTING 


THROUGH PURE FOOD IDEALS 


PLANT 


Containing cleaning, roasting, milling and stoning, separating, granulating and pulverizing machine 
insuring scientific handling and uniformity of product 


Nichols & Co., Inc., there has been planted 
a deep concern for the people—a sympathy 
for humanity and a desire to elevate 
rather than to lower the healthful standard 
of the nation, for in the company’s plant 
can be seen the fruits of scientific selection, 
unquestionable care in preservation and 
the greatest cleanliness in manufacture and 
packing. The firm designates its goods 
the “Sunbeam” Pure Foods, and a careful 
study of the methods employed leads to 
the conclusion that ‘“Sunbeam’’ typifies 


constant and successful effort to 
the ideal quality and purity. 
Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc., are im- 
porters, exporters, manufacturers and 
wholesale distributors of food products, 
The firm has striven for permanent success 
by building its business on the basis of 
quality, first, last and all the time. It has 
endeavored to convince the retail trade 
that successful merchandising depends en- 
tirely upon quality, and it stands ready to 
supply food products of the very highest 


attain 


WHERE BULK COFFEE IS PACKED 
Neatness and despatch are everywhere in evidence. The roasted coffee comes directly from bins on the 
floor above 
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quality and thus‘assure its customers an 
mportant element in winning permanent 
uccess. ‘Price,’ it says, “may allure, 
ut quality will endure.” 

There is no doubt but that the retail 
lealer is well intrenched against competi- 
tion if he can say to his customers: ‘Here 
ire food products which are 
far above the average on the 
market today,”’ and this can 
be truly said of the “Sun 
beam’’ Pure Food Products, 
because for many years it has 
been the chief aim of the 
firm to furnish nothing but 
the maximum in quality, and 
this, too, at the minimum of 
price. Tests of every charac- 
ter and description have 
shown the surpassing excel- 
lence and the purity of the 
“Sunbeam” Products, and 
their wholesomeness and de- 
pendability have been estab- 
lished beyond all question of 
doubt. 

The firm is the largest 
importing, exporting, manu- 
facturing, wholesale grocery 
company in the world. It 
buys the raw material in im- 
mense quantities, and manu- 
under the most 
economical operating meth- 
ods; and this, together with 
being advantageously located 
on the Greater New York 
water front, with own 
railway terminal, docks and 
boats, enable the company to 
effect 
in every 


factures 


its 


a considerable saving 
which it 
This saving is put into 
the quality of the products, 
and in the last analysis, bene- 
fits the retail dealer and the 
ultimate consumer. 

President Balfe was educated in the 
great school of food production and dis- 
tribution, and he has met the great question 
of purity fairly, and given to its exposition 
the utmost exercise of his powers and the 
unstinted devotion of his labor. We can 
accordingly pass upon his effort the rare 
commendation that it is thoroughly sin- 


item in 
deals. 
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cere. This may seem to many people as 
no very high approval; but in a business 
enterprise of this nature it is one of the 
highest. He has looked at the pure food 
question squarely, and has come to some 
understanding with himself regarding the 
responsibilities resting on firms that deal 


HARRY BALFE 
President of Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc. 


in products that are intended for human 


consumption. When he speaks, therefore, 
it is about facts and realities, and what 
he offers is the result of thorough and honest 
investigation in which he has employed 
his talents for many years. 

Accepting Mr. Balfe’s invitation to 
visit their Brooklyn plant I was much 
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impressed with the magnitude of this 
organization and the methodical manner 
in which every detail of the business is 
conducted. There are approximately three 
thousand employees connected with the 
company and a more intelligent and satis- 
fied class of workers would be difficult to 
find. The scene in the olive department is 
one never to be forgotten. Hundreds of 
bright young women, all in the customary 
immaculately white uniform, were in- 
specting and packing the olives, and label- 
ing the jars. The general appearance of 
contentment and enthusiastic effort was 
strikingly noticeable in this department, 
but the interesting thoughts that course 
through the brain of a visitor are not alone 


TESTING COFFEES 


All coffees are tested by experts for cup quality and to insure uniformity 


of grades 


those prompted by admiration of the 


cleanly and scientific manner in which 
the olives packed; other 


are various 


thoughts arise concerning this interesting 
fruit and its influence in the affairs of the 
human race. 

The story of the olive is one that begins 
away back in the dim and misty past. 
For thousands of years man has used this 


magnificent fruit and many prominent 
personages have considered it an indis- 
pensable article of food. It was given a 
prominent place on the tables of Egyptian 
kings and was revered and often blessed by 
the patriarchs and Apostolic Fathers. 
Noah knew that the flood had subsided 
because his dove returned to the ark with 
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an olive branch. The olive tree has 
cultivated for its fruit for thousand 
years, and its branches are the emblen 
peace. It has been greatly improved 
cultivation and today is considered 
of the most delicious luxuries of the ta 

Olives grow in different parts of the wor! 
but nowhere to such perfection as al 
the shores of the Mediterranean. 1) 
edible varieties are grown in a very 
stricted area with a radius of fifty miles 
which Seville, Spain, is the center. H 
are produced what are known as 
Queen and Manzanilla olives—varietie 
that man’s ingenuity has never been a! 
to satisfactorily grow elsewhere. 

Olive trees attain a very great aye 
In the vicinity of Seville are 
trees seven hundred years old 
and still in full bearing. The 
harvest time is September and 
the work of gathering the crop 
is particularly arduous because 
any blemish upon the oli\ 
greatly reduce their valu 
Perfect fruit requires that 
each olive be separately and 
carefully detached from the 
tree. The olives are put 
through a curing process, the 
period of curing varying from 
three days to a week, accord 
ing to weather conditions. The 
fruit is then graded into fifteen 
different sizes and this work 
sometimes gives employment 
to whole villages. After grad 
ing, the olives are put into 
casks of 170 gallons and are ready for ship 
ment to the dealers throughout the world 

There are no better olives in the market 
than Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc., ‘Sun 
beam” brand, for the reason that the 
company invariably gets the cream of the 
crop. Its own representatives at Seville 
faithfully oversee the work of gathering, 
grading and curing the fruit. It is stated 
that no American company has a similat 
over-sea organization for securing high 
grade olives, and the firm has been largely 
instrumental in securing for the American 
people not only the world’s best olives, but 
a variety of fruit to suit every pocket book. 

Not less interesting is maple syrup, a 
food product which has become a staple 
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SECTION OF THE TESTING LABORATORY 


raw materials but also every product are here tested for absolute purity and flavor 


ROOM 
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PACKING 


THROUGH PURE FOOD IDEALS 


NATURE'S PRODUCTS 


In this department girls are kept busy doing up honey and maple syrup for the market 


article in every part of this country, and 
the demand is constantly increasing. This 
has led to the manufacture of various 
substitutes which, in appearance, closely 
resemble the pure article. Firms like 
Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc., that special- 
ize in pure foods, exercise the greatest care 


in the handling of maple sugar and syrup, 
and as a consequence have built up an 
enormous trade in the products of the 
maple tree. 

There are two kinds of maple trees, 


white and rock maple. It is from the | 
that the finest grade of syrup is obt 

The trees lie dormant during the 
Vermont winters, but when the first t 
comes the sap begins to move fron 
roots up toward the branches. 
farmers watch the weather conditions ' 
closely and by experience have learned when 
to apply the auger to the trees and insert 
the sap spouts. The sap flows best when 
the nights are freezing and the days are 


warm. Approximately it takes thirty 


CORNER OF OLIVE PACKING ROOM 
All the operators wear immaculately clean uniforms, and perfect cleanliness is assured in 
every operation 
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DEPARTMENT FOR PACKING 
they are gathered from all quarters of the globe, 


Spices have always been a specialty here; 
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SPICES 


and are 


here prepared for distribution 


= 
illons of “‘sap”’ 
‘Sunbeam”’ pure maple syrup. 
The best syrup is made early in the 
eason. The product is then of good color 
and tastes distinctly of the tree, which is the 
It is only by being 


to make one gallon of 


flavor always sought. 


ight on the ground at the beginning of the 
eason that any of the highest quality can 


be obtained by the dealers. Austin, 
Nichols & Co., Inc., have named their 
maple syrup “Sunbeam” brand. This 


brand is secured from the first twenty-five 
per cent of the season’s run, and is said 
to be the very best. “Sunbeam,” aside 
from being absolutely pure, possesses 
those inherent qualities which give pleasure 
and impart nourishment, suggesting the 
sparkling good-health of crisp winter and 
balmy spring in the Green Mountains of 
Vermont. Pure maple sugar and syrup 
are the best of sweets for the children, 
especially if they eat it with nutritious 


SORTING AND GRADING DATES AND DRIED FRUITS 
Great care is taken to insure perfection and uniformity in preparing these goods for the 
packages 
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IN THE FLAVORING 


THROUGH PURE 


FOOD IDEALS 


EXTRACT PRECINCTS 


Materials used in making the extracts are the finest procurable, and the greatest care is used in 
compounding them 


“Sunbeam”’ pan-cake flour and “‘Sunbeam”’ 
pasteurized butter. 

Upon entering the room the 
visitor is greeted by the pungent odor of 


spice 


pepper, the aromatic fragrance of cloves 
and the pleasing odor of cinnamon. The 
firm has always specialized in spices, and 
its facilities for handling the various kinds 
are said to be greater than any company 
in this country. Great care is exercised 
in the selection and purchase of the raw 
material and it requires a perfect organiza- 
tion of workers. In the company’s ware 
houses may be seen paprika from Europe, 
cassia from China, pepper from Singapore, 
from Zanzibar, pepper from 
Japan, capsicums from Bombay, allspice 
from Jamaica, thyme from France, sage 
from Greece, coriander seed from Morocco, 


cloves red 


Penang, and mace from Batavia. 

In the pepper grinding department one 
becomes interested in the many varieties 
of this well-known aromatic condiment. 
There are over a hundred species of-pepper 
plant widely throughout 
tropical and subtropical regions of 
earth, although those in common use are 
confined to thirty-seven different kinds 
The common or black pepper is made from 
the whole berry, dried just before maturity, 
while the white pepper is made from the 
ripe berry after the outer skin has been 
removed by maceration and friction. 


dispersed 


Peanut butter is a comparatively new 
product which has met with much favor 


in many homes. It is a big, all-the 


year-’round seller, and is used largely for 


CORNER OF CONSERVE DEPARTMENT 


Fruit fresh from the fields and orchards and granulated sugar combine to make these delicious products 
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sndwiches. Children adore it. It is stated 

that one pound of “Sunbeam” peanut 

utter possesses three to seven times as 
much food value as the same amount of 
Physicians and 
ood specialists recommend it as a most 
iutritious food. 

Among the new products put up by the 
firm may be mentioned “Sunbeam” Olive 
Zest. It is wholy unlike anything ever 
nut on the market. It is made exclusively 
n the company’s kitchens of luscious olives, 
Spanish sweet peppers and piquant sauces. 


bread: potatoes or meat. 


1 eGR 


1 Seo 


PACKAGING 


THE FARINACEOUS 
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The company’s “Sunbeam” Jams and 
Jellies are of the highest quality. They 
are put up fresh from the fields and or- 
chards, from pure fruit and granulated 
sugar only, and are shipped in vacuum 
sealed jars which preserve all their fresh 
fruit flavor until eaten. 

The company’s coffees and teas are used 
in millions of homes, hotels and restaurants. 
The coffees are the choicest upland growth, 
perfectly roasted and packed in air-tight 
tins which preserve the refreshing delicious 
flavor. This company possesses the most 


GOODS 


The products are filtered down from the floor above and are accurately measured into cartons, untouched 
by hands except in packing single cartons into shipping container 


It is designed especially as a relish and as a 
sandwich filler on bread, saltines, ‘“‘cheese”’ 
or plain crackers. It is better than meat, 
because it is more healthful and economical. 
‘Sunbeam’ Mayonnaise Salad Dressing 
is also a new product put up by the com- 
pany that is fast winning favor because 
of its superior quality and elimination of 
work and disappointment in making home- 
made mayonnaise. “Sunbeam”? Mayon- 
naise is composed of fresh eggs, and high 
quality oil, seasoned with vinegar, pepper, 
salt and other condiments and beaten to a 
creamy consistency. It is delicious for 
sandwiches and for adding zest to salads, 
fish and other foods. 


complete and up-to-date roasting plant 
under the supervision of experts who clean, 
blend and roast all grades to perfection. 

“Sunbeam”? Grape Juice is another 
product winning a big following. It is 
made from rich, ripe, luscious Concord 
grapes. It is stated by dealers that this 
is the best grape juice on the market, and 
that it is always the same in quality and 
reliability.” 

Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc., canned 
foods, coming in every variety, are as 
sweet, tasty and nutritious as the day 
they left the fields and gardens, while 
the “Sunbeam” flavoring extracts are 
the strongest, purest and highest grade 
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manufactured, as the materials used are the 
finest yielded by the countries in which 
they grow. The company also operates 
large and modernly equipped plants for 
packing farinaceous goods, cocoa, figs, 
dates, salt fish, caviar and other fancy 
fish food products. In fact, the world’s 
best of everything for your table is put up 
under an Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc., 
label. 

In presenting the story of the pure food 
accomplishments of this great American 
grocery company it is but an effort to give 
merited recognition to the higher ideals in 
merchandising which the company exem- 
plifies, for an example, however good and 
commendable, is not potential unless it is 
known. The supreme object of the com- 
pany’s officials is to build up their insti- 
tution in such a manner that the public 


SUNBEAM 
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will be benefitted in the same proportion 
as the firm expands. To men whose 

are guided by great principles, who cherish 
exalted convictions of fair dealing, whx 
solicitous of the welfare of their fell 


journalism can with consistency 
gratuitous tributes. The Austin, Nicl 
& Co., Inc., firm has been doing busin 


in New York for over half a century, 

its position at the head of American 
porters, exporters, manufacturers and « 
tributors of food products is the fruit 
honest effort, honest service and hon 
goods. These facts are well worth c 
sidering by every housewife and when 
purchases of foodstuffs are made, di 
recognition should be given the brands. 
If the ‘“‘SSunbeam”’ brand is selected ther 
will be no occasion to worry 
quality of the goods. 


over 











HERE is nothing that is so 
helpful to an editor as to 
receive letters from readers 
—it does not matter always 
whether they are com- 
mendatory or critical— 
the editor, like any other 
human being, from babes 
to tottering age, inherently craves attention. 

The editor’s mail is always interesting. 
If published, it would add a piquant 
human interest to a publication that could 
not be obtained in stories by noted authors 
or startling feature articles. 

For the many years I have sat at the 
editor’s desk of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 
my correspondence has been the fascinating 
feature of the work—the encyclopedia of 
human emotions and experiences sent in 
by individuals from all parts of the world 
is expressed. Readers little realize that 
their own point of view and their own 
experiences are often infinitely more inter- 
esting than those of the professionals who 
are furnishing the bulk of current reading 
matter in periodicals. 

If there is anything that you think 
would be of interest to the readers of the 
NATIONAL, write a letter to the editor—do 
not feel that he sits in mighty state and 
has not time to read a letter that is written 
in the frank and candid spirit. We want 
our readers to write oftener—a two-cent 
stamp may result in not only a better 
acquaintance, but in giving ideas that are 
free from the trite and conventional 
expressions that naturally creep into the 
routine of one’s literary work. 










A letter from a reader in Pennsylvania 
shows appreciation of one of the poetic 
effusions that now and then materialize 
in the editorial office: 

“T enjoyed reading your rhyme entitled 
‘The Old Grindstone.’ It carried me back 
fifty years in my life, when I, as a lad, 
visited an uncle of mine, a farmer. He 
asked me one day to turn the grindstone 
for him while he sharpened an old scythe. 
I kept turning and turning, and turning, 
until I was almost ready to drop from 
exhaustion. I thought he would never 
get the thing sharpened. From that day 
until the day I left for home, I fought shy 
of that old grindstone.” 

There are letters from dear, elderly 
ladies, who do not hesitate to state their 
age—one from a subscriber of ninety-three; 
and I am also proud to say that there are 
boys from ten to fifteen who are not shy 
about addressing the editor as to how 
to get that gold watch, or a pair of skates, 
or a baseball glove. 

Now do you wonder why ‘once an 
editor, always an editor’? The epistolary 
age may have passed when great authors 
and writers corresponded with each other, 
knowing that their letters would be pub- 
lished posthumously, but why not write 
letters in that same spirit?. Let us 
have a whole-souled expression of your 
own notions and help the movement of 
ethical idealism that is growing every day 
in this country. The art of writing is not 
confined to authors or the professional man. 

Just write the editor and tell him what 
you think, in your own everyday and 
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natural that is invariably the 
foundation of original literature. 


* * * 


way, tor 


HAT memories are awakened as we 

look upon the books read in the past. 
In these could be discovered, 
perhaps, the influences which molded our 
lives, for the changing impulses and activi- 
ties of a career are often reflected therein. 
Books popular in youth are often taken up 
with renewed interest in the sunset of life. 


volumes 


READING HER FAVORITE BOOK 
ora June Sheppard is the day she cleans and re-arranges her bookcase. She keeps these unchar 
in an open bookcase where they become an intimate part of her daily life. Friend 


A picnic to ¢ 


ing friends 


her books 
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away, environments change 
knowledge gained from associatio: 
good literature remains 

As singing and speaking are 
longevity by developing the lun 
minds are kept alert with constar 
cise, and our God-given faculties u 
not atrophied. We cry out “too 
no time!’”’ No time for anythin 
making money—and then more n 
No account taken of the time wa 
street cars, which, in the aggregate 


HEART THROBS 


ship with books is a constant source of inspiration and comfort, not only for the thoughts expressed in the 


but als« 


for the loving kindness of the friends who give them, and in our books we can 


associate with t 


noblest minds of all the ages 


A library in which the books are not 
read and loved is merely an ornament and a 
delusion. The handsomely-bound 
umes, or artistic colors, placed in regular 


vol- 


rows, and complete sets in proper succes- 


sion, often are books which are never 


used, for who ever read a “‘complete set” 


of books? Selection counts in the realm 
of literature as in all else. The intellectual 
life is a source of lasting gratification open 
to all, and the individual who maintains 
mental activity, utilizing even a stray 
hour each day, has a fathomless reservoir 
upon which to draw in the declining years. 
Wealth may vanish, friends may pass 


span many hours which might have been 
utilized to advantage in reading 
good book. The newspapers featuring the 
latest divorce scandal, and a chapter of th: 
murder trial holding “the boards”’ for that 
section, are to be read, of course. We must 
“keep up with the times” and keep alive 
the inherent love of gossip which, perniciou 
as it frequently becomes, has its uses 
Love of gossip sometimes impels us to read 
the lives of great characters of history, to 
keep in mind bits of contemporary bi 
ography and anecdote. These incidents 
are used to illumine the pages of history 
for the perusal of future generations. 


some 
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tremors of war were shaking the country, 
but nearly everyone in Louisville felt that 
they must have their little nip of ‘‘Sour 


We cry for fewer hours of labor and more 
ure, too often for the sole purpose of 





king a vacuum of our minds, and allow- 
our mental and physical faculties to 
teriorate. As we rest our bodies by 
nge of occupation, so we may gently 
mulate our minds by varied reading. 
er following with interest a gruesome 
ount Napoleon’s campaign in 
sia, it is refreshing to have a half 
ir with Mark Twain, and indulge 
thought -pictures before 


of 


pleasant 
iring, with the hope of pleasant 
What countries and scenes 
can enjoy in books—always sure of 


ams 


return trip ticket 


* + 


periodical readers were asked, as 


i class in school, to name the most 
pular humorist of the day, a large 
mber of hands would immediately 
Cobb’s name 
enthusiasm. He 

Born 
in the 


raised and Irvin 
poken with 
not only admired, he is liked 

an ‘old Kentucky home’’ 
entennial year, 1876, he was christ 
ied “Irvin Shrewsbury.”” Paducah 
the classic name of the town that 

irs the distinction of having been 
He has always been 
Paducah is 


much 


early home. 

proud of Paducah, and 
proud of Irvin Cobb. 
His public life began 

a county political manager in Ollie 

That was the only 

the county gained 


and ended 


James’ district. 
ounty Ollie lost 
n author that time in losing a politi 
an. His bent was toward the comic 
veeklies, for he had been an amateur 
irtoonist, generally conceded to be 
he homeliest, but by far the most popular 
Oy in The apples he used to 
eave on the desks of the girls were no 


school 
osier than his cheeks. Cards as large as 
postals announced that he was a local 
editor on the Paducah Daily News. 
[hese he carried at the age of seventeen. 
On his nineteenth birthday, he changed 
the wording on the card and had “‘managing 
editor” printed in large black face type. 

A true son of Kentucky, when he be- 
came staff correspondent on the Louisville 
Evening Post, his column was christened 
‘Sour Mash.” This was in ’98, when the 


Mash” with the morning julep. Inquiries 
began to bemade as to who was the mixer of 
this “Sour Mash,” and his salary increased. 

With a gold watch and a diamond ring, 
he returned to Paducah and became editor 


Phote by Pirie MacDenald 


IRVIN S. COBB 
of the Paducah News-Democrat in 1901. 
For three years he controlled the destinies 
of that hyphenated and made 
Kentucky notable for something besides 

thoroughbreds, beauty and—so forth. 
Then it began to dawn upon Irvin Cobb 
that he was a real writer, and he went to 
New York like the traditional young man, 
arriving with fourteen cents in his pocket 
which may, or may not be true—and 
the Childs’ restaurant near at hand. The 
radiance of the New York Sun attracted 
him, and he soon found himself a “‘staff 
humorist,” thereby adding to the scintil- 


sheet, 
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lating sparkle of the Sun in those days 
when famous writers were in the making. 
Under the gilded dome of the New York 
World, he remained until 1911, when the 
Saturday Evening Post, searching for a 
writer who would make at least someone 
smile when reading the Saturday Evening 
Post, Irvin Shrewsbury Cobb. 
He has been keeping the Quaker readers of 
that weekly chuckling ever since, and 
reached the distinction of war correspond- 
ent in 1914. Later he lectured in all parts 
of the country on what he saw while in the 
war zone, proving to be a platform favorite. 
He delivered the oration at the reunion of 
the United Confederate Veterans at Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, last May, and it was free 
from funeral tone. 

He is the author of plays: ‘“‘Funabashi,” 
musical comedy; “‘Mr. Busybody,”’ musical 
skit, produced in 1908, and many others. 
“Back Home,” produced in 1915, revived 
interest in his famous and never-to-be- 
forgotten ‘‘Judge Priest’ stories. His 
books: his “Hotel Clerk” series; ‘‘Live 
Talks With Dead Ones,” and his descrip- 
tion of ‘‘operations,”’ are classics of Ameri- 
can humor. He is a free-lance contributor 
to magazines and syndicates, and lives 
on the sixth floor of a modest ten-story 
cottage on 110th Street, New York City, 
with a pavement in front and no back 
fence. 

There is something genial and whole- 
some about Irvin Cobb which makes you 
love the personality of the man, as well as 
admire what he writes. His comment on 
anything, whether a funeral or a frolic is 
always ‘“‘Cobbesque.”’ He nearly fell off 
his chair, as he sat in state beside W. J. 
Bryan in the press gallery at St. Louis, 
when one of his admirers sent up a note to 
him. It read: 


selected 


You are the real Cobb on which Kentucky 
colonels ZTOW 

I think Sam Blythe is rather quick, but 
Irvin Cobb is never slow 


This priceless couplet was placed tenderly 
in his pocketbook, to be carried home with 


the other souvenirs, including 
badges of the various conventions and other 
circuits which he covered. 


seventy 
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He looked so manly on that 
June day, clad in a salt-and-pepper 
on his breast reposing the press badge 
St. Louis. He insisted that this 
ribboned badge, which was a delicate p; 
in color, recalled the hair ribbon of the 
first little sweetheart that he had kissed 
under the hickory tree long ago in hi 
Kentucky home. With all his humor and 
rollicking view of life, it was a pictu 
watch his face when “‘The Old Kent 
Home’”’ was played and sung by that g1 
throng within the Coliseum walls. For 
matter how many voices he may h 
heard sing the old song, in the sunset 
his life, a true Kentuckian can never he 
that refrain without a thrill. 

Irvin Cobb is more than a humorist 
is a philosopher, a thinker. In his new 
play, ‘John W. Blake,” which was written 
in colaboration with Roi Cooper Megrue, 
and which is to be produced in the autumn, 
he has grappled with a great question in 
which a financier who was sent to prison 
for some irregular work, resolves to devote 
his business genius to solving the problem 
of prison reform. There is no doubt that 
Irvin Cobb will attain fame from his 
serious work. His big, rollicking heart 
beats with sympathetic appreciation of 
life in its broadest and noblest phases 

* * x 


HE restoration of Belgium involves 
the fate of American welfare and 
safety for the future. America does not 
want new provinces, but merely desires to 
restore law and disarmament. When Bel- 
gium is re-established the America that we 
knew before last August, the America, 
champion of permanent peace, and satis 
fied with the sacredness of law and con 
tract, will be known again to the world 
If Belgium is not re-established, then 
America must arm and arm strong; 
hence law will hereafter mean nothing but 
the sword, and that is what the slogan 
for Belgium means for us, a slogan involv- 
ing America’s safety from the ravager and 
invader, and I hope to speed the message 
on the way until the Kaiser and Germany 
understand what the preservation of the 
little land of Belgium means to the world 
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UST one hundred years ago, August 1, 
J the first savings bank in the western 
hemisphere was founded. It was proposed 

1815 by the Christian Disciple, but not 
rmally opened until 1816. 

Just a century exactly since the Provi- 
nt Institute for Saving was duly incor 
rated, registered, published, and other 
se authorized to do business in the even 
en venerable, yet enterprising, ‘Town 

Boston, Mass.” 

Philadelphia holds second place, his- 
ically, with the Philadelphia Savings 
ind Society launched in 1819. 
Thrift movement 


Thence 


e great modern ex 
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Daniel Defoe, the English author of 
‘Robinson Crusoe,” who first suggested 
the idea of ‘‘such things as savings banks,” 
and that was in 1697. 

But it is to a woman that our modern 
bankers must take off their hats after all, 
for the first regular full-fledged savings 
bank in history was the one established 
in 1804 by Priscilla Wakefield at Totten- 
ham, High Cross, England. Then comes 
the ancient Scotch institution founded by 
Henry Dunkin at Dumfries, Scotland, 
and which every Scot from John o’ Groats 
to the Yukon will take his oath was the 
first thing of the kind that ever happened. 





OGDEN 


\ picturesque bit of mountainous 
ituated at the union of the Ogden and Weber rivers. 


ountry in Utah, on the Union Pacific lines 


CANYON 
near the city of Ogden, which is 


In this part of the West almost every river has its canyon, 


and Ogden River is no exception 


tended to Baltimore, Providence, and 
finally New York. Thence west. Cincin- 
nati holds first place among the financial 
elect as the first savings center of the 
Middle West, and it is a significant com- 
mentary that the national convention of 
the Rotarians who have taken a foremost 
part in preaching the doctrine of Thrift 
scientifically applied, should be held in 
the Queen City this year. 

America, however, was not the pioneer 
in Savings Banks. Germany deserves the 
credit. Brunswick was the place, and 1765 
the date. But wait a minute, for it was 


These institutions had _ their 


early 
That in Boston, despite the ac- 


troubles. 
tive support and encouragement of the 
Roman Catholic Bishop, Che rus, made 
but slow progress. It required five years 
to bring the total deposits up to $600,000, 
and nearly twenty years to raise them to 
a million and a half. 

Today there are over thirteen thousand 
savings banks, and savings departments of 
banks, in this country. It is impossible to 
give any but an approximate estimate of 
the total of these saving deposits, but upon 
the most conservative basis, figured on 
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the accepted aVerage per capita deposit at 
$48.57 based upon our population of one 
hundred millions, over ten million persons 
have savings accounts. The total now 
is $5,427,000,000. The actual average 
deposit now exceeds $440. And in this 
almost fabulous maze of figures, one fact 
stands out magnificently, and that is, the 


a 


Photo by Moffett 
JOSEPH DEUTSCH 
overwhelming majority of all savings 
the United States stand in 
women and children. Was it 
not, then, with a prophetic vision that 
Priscilla Wakefield, who founded the first 
actual savings institution, should have 
dedicated it, in the words of the old charter, 
“for the benefit of women and children’’? 
* * * 
H's name is Joe Deutsch; he lives in 
Chicago, and is accounted one of the 
prominent figures in lithography. The 


accounts in 
names of 
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launching of his business recalls nx 
of the political campaign of 1896. A 
salesman, ablaze with enthusiasm 
rather difficult time seeing Uncle 
Hanna, Chairman of the National R 
lican Committee. After having pass: 
sacred portals, on the back of an eny 
he outlined a poster idea that he ir 
would make votes. Uncle Mar! 
on his spectacles. 

“All right,” he said. “How 
will a hundred thousand of them « 

A few weeks later the hills and 
streets, highways and byways oi 
country were blazing with the po 
billed as only Barnum would have s! 
ered them broadcast. The ‘Ady 
Agent of Prosperity” was heralded, 
“Open the Mills and Not the Mi: 
was the slogan of the lithographed s] 

In 1900, Mr. Forrest Crissey wrote 
for the Saturday Evening Post an art 
concerning the ’96 campaign posi 
The “star cartoon” referred to by 
Crissey was what was called the “‘R 
Issue’’ poster, thirty-six inches by for 
eight inches in size. Mr. Deut 


lithographed over a million copie: 


them. Other posters or cartoo: 

covered subjects of “Poverty or Pri 

perity,”’ “The Full Dinner Pail,”’ “Be: 

jamin Harrison’s address to the working 
man,” of which hundreds of thousand 
were circulated. 

Cartoons are born of a stirring incident 
rather than made. One cartoon used 
by the Republicans during the 1900 
campaign represented Mr. Bryan makin 
an effort to talk with the working man 
over the telephone, and the onl 
answer was “Busy.”’ Another Repul 
lican cartoon at the same time depicted 
a Cuban sugar plantation scene before 

and after the war with Spain—one section 
showing devastation and ruin, the other 
picturing thrift and prosperity. 

The most pronounced hit of the cam 
paign was made by the tiny flags which 
were printed in red and blue, with the 
portraits of McKinley and Hobart upon 
them. This device was suggested by the 
young man, who saw a small flag fluttering 
from a window of a skyscraper, and it 
gave him a thrill. This inspiration won 
him a gigantic order. Three paper mills 
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d several large printing houses were soon 
running double time to provide the little 
ys that were so popularized in that cam- 
ign, and have been utilized in the 
reparedness” campaign of today. 

On the twentieth anniversary of the 

tablishment of his business, Joe Deutsch 

is presented with a painting of himself. 
‘he question arose as to whether the 

vard of fame in the printing business is a 

urel wreath or crown of thorns. One 
vho has sniffed printers’ ink for twenty 
ears and looked weekly payrolls in the 
is a hero in the opinion of a sage of 

mg ago. 

Joe Deutsch is filled with the philosophy 
f life. ‘“‘We live,” he says, “hurrah!” 

* * * 
TUDENTS of economics at home and 
abroad have been greatly fascinated 
the almost magical growth and de- 
velopment of American cities. The same 
problems of parks, playgrounds, public 
buildings, streets, sewers, etc., are dealt 
vith as in London, Paris and the other 
ipitals of the world. The difference lies 
n the importance attached to the hotel 
n America, where good hotels are con- 
idered essential to an actual increase in 
population and bona-fide industrial growth. 

Located in the very center of classical 
Boston, within the shadow of the Public 
Library with its art treasures, and famous 
Trinity (Phillips Brooks’) Church with 
an atmosphere peculiarly its own, is the 
Copley Plaza Hotel, giving to the stranger 
at once a better idea of Boston than could 
be secured elsewhere. Its active interest 
in Boston under the direction of Edward 
C. Fogg, who is without a doubt one of 
the most capable hotel executives in the® 
country, is closely identifying it with the 
great institutions of Boston. 

The atmosphere of the Copley Plaza is 
decidedly different from the many other 
Boston hotels. The ground floor space is 
so great that one does not find here the 
hurried confusion and congestion of a New 
York hotel; every employee seems to be 
glad that you are there, and tries to make 
you feel welcome. You meet there just 
the right sort of people—in every way the 
spirit of the old-time “inn” is maintained. 
The building is of imposing and graceful 
architecture; the interior is decorated and 


ice, 
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furnished in quiet harmony of color and 
detail, a simplicity that is the truest ex- 
pression of luxury. 

It is, however, not only a rendezvous 
for the traveler—Boston people come there 
for luncheon and dinner because the atmos- 
phere is right. The morning musicales 


and the dansants held at the Copley Plaza 
are visited by the “‘best’’ people. 


Here 


EDWARD C. FOGG 
Manager,of the Copley Plaza Hotel 


also take place the brilliant debutante 
parties, and the Assemblies are also a part 
of the winter’s program. In what other 
hostelry would you expect to be able to 
hear a Symphony Orchestra? The ‘‘Pop”’ 
concerts—the name derived from the word 
“popular,” as in these concerts the more 
familiar music is intermingled with the 
purely classical—which have been an 
institution in Boston for years, are now 
being held at the Copley Plaza, making 
one think of Paris, Vienna or Berlin in 
the hey-day of their gayety. In the boxes 
on opening night were many distinguished 
society people of Boston, including Mrs. 
Samuel W. McCall, wife of the Governor 
of the Commonwealth. The ballroom is 
well adapted for this purpose, and during 
the intermissions of the concert, in another 
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ballroom adjoining 
the cafe was a 
scene that might 
well have been 
taken from a play 
giving sidelights on 
New York. At 
this particular con- 
cert, Herbert’s and 
Sousa’s most pop- 
ular were 
heard, also a mas- 
terly reading and 
interpretation of 
‘“‘Lohengrin.”” The 
music on the 
“Pops” programs 
is probably of greater variety than: has 
ever been included in one orchestral season. 

It is most gratifying to hear the Copley 
Plaza spoken of in all parts of the country 
as the place where a perfect day was 
enjoyed; where the art of entertaining 
the stranger has been brought to a degree 
of perfection nowhere else attained. The 
hotel throughout reflects the personality 
of ‘‘mine host.’ Quiet and genial, Mr. 
Fogg seems to feel that his hotel is indeed 
his home and his castle. 

The facilities for handling conventions 
at the Copley Plaza are ideal. There is the 
large ballroom which has a seating capacity 
for one thousand together with smaller 
assembly rooms, check rooms, etc., all of 
which enable a large convention to be cared 
for in a highly efficient manner. Close 
at hand are the theatres, the shopping 
districts, historic Boston Common, Sym- 
phony Hall and the Fenway—just those 
places most dear to the visitor in the city 
where things worth while are given para- 
mount consideration. 

* * * 


airs 


ENSUS Department reports furnish 

interesting statistics of the assimilation 
of the large immigration to this country 
in those years prior to the war. It is 
found that the immigrant usually has a 
large family, but the descendant of one 
of the old families adds nothing to the 
future life or welfare of the nation. Some 
cynics have insisted that this is because 
American women have become so enam- 
ored of dress and pleasure that the old- 
time ideals seem to have been supplanted 
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BALL ROOM OF THE COPLEY PLAZA 
Where the Pop concerts have been held during the 
Summer months 
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when they 
are not really ac- 
quainted with 


their own child- 
ren. One father 
was astonished the 
other day to find 
al his little three- 


. year-old using pro- 
fane language. An 
investigation 

_vealed that the 
nurse employed was w'th the child more 
than the mother, and naturally he echoed 
her expressions. What can we expect 
when children are deprived of their natural 
right to parents who will live to teach, 
inspire and instruct them. 

The average American of today think: 
that he can farm out his children to ser- 
vants and turn them over to the state to 
be educated, and later wonders why their 
actions and lives are such sorry disap- 
pointments. 


If this continues, the cynic insists, it 
only an evidence of the ultimate disinte- 
gration of the nation, for even the rugged 
strength that comes through immigration 
is not sufficient to overcome tendencies 
to take no thought of providing a citizen- 
ship for the future. The leavening in the 
loaf is the family of the hyphenated citizen. 

* k * 

HE difference between a man who 
makes a great success and one who is 

moderately successful, or even a 
failure, is that the successful man observe 
men and things and knows just when to 
use his knowledge to advantage. He does 
not have to be told a man’s name three 
times after he is introduced. Telephone 
girls are learning how the ruffled temper 
of mere man is soothed when addressed 
by his own name in a strange kind voice 
over the wire. The compliment of knowing 
a name, the bell boys realize pays well, 
and they watch the register and use it 
like an old friend. A little incident or a 
conversation with some one _ recalled 
years afterward is appreciated as a compli- 


only 
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ment to.one’s memory, and many a 
“grouchy” old man becomes genial and 
even cheerful if you can recall men and 
incidents known in his early life and listen 
to his reminiscences. 
* * * 

HEN the Vandercook proof press 

arrived in the NATIONAL’s printing 
plant, editor, publisher, superintendent, 
foreman, and all the boys gathered about 
in interest and wonderment. The proof 
of the compositor’s work lies in the proof 
press, the one machine that connects the 
composition room and the press room. 
Vandercook is a name that stands for the 
“last word” in proof presses. Since the 
days of Gutenberg and movable types, 
there have been few inventions so simple 
in detail and so astounding in results. 
When Mr. Vandercook took a tiny 8-point 
letter, which is but one-ninth of an inch 
in size, set it on end and took a perfect 
impression on a small scrap of paper, 
following the blanket sheet proofs he had 
taken previously, it showed that the press 
would run the gamut of all possible re- 
quirement. Color plates are proofed on 


this press in the time it would ordinarily 
take to lock them up. 

In the Government Printing Office at 
Washington the Vandercook presses have 
displaced other proof presses, and the 
actual saving achieved was almost unbe- 


lievable. The government record showing 
these savings gives most interesting infor- 
mation in these days of painstaking study 
of cost figures. 

Among the users of the Vandercook are 
the Curtis Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, who find these presses best for 
their purposes; R. R. Donnelly Sons 
Company, Chicago, using fourteen; Wil- 
liams Printing Company, New York, a 
score or more, and naturally the NATIONAL’ 
feels gratified in having such universally 
approved equipment. 

The inventor himself was present at the 
installation of the press, and the romantic 
story of his invention he related casually, 
as though it were an everyday occurrence. 
While visiting his brother in California, Mr. 
Vandercook obtained his first knowledge of 
tools trying to repair several automobiles 
which were in use on the ranch. Having 
been in the printing business all his life, 
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and having had sometimes to make old 
and poor machines do the work, he formed 
the idea that possibly he might be able to 
work out some improvements that would 
be of benefit. 

With this object in view, he frequented 
a well-equipped machine shop in Oakland, 
where he became familiar with every tool 
in the shop, incidentally constructing a 
model printing press with a movable bed. 
This he never completed because he felt 
that the work should remain stationary 
with distance and breadth from every 
point. This object, he believed, ‘could 
best be achieved by an immovable bed, 
the first essentials being rigidity of impres- 
sion, distribution of ink and register. 

Firmly convinced that he had a new 
idea, he went to Chicago and started to 
build a machine carrying a rigid impres- 
sion. When the first model, which cost 
$30, was completed, he showed it to a 
friend, who remarked that it would make 
a splendid proof press. 

“Could you make one for me?” he 
asked. 

“Why, yes, I guess I can. If you give 
me a hundred dollars I will try,” replied 
Mr. Vandercook. 

That was the first ‘‘rocker series’’ press, 
which is now, after seven years’ use, 
holding down the work of a battery of 
fourteen linotypes in a Chicago printshop. 

The proof press was built only incident- 
ally in trying to discover the best way to 
construct a printing press, and the result 
was that Mr. Vandercook found himself 
precipitated into the proof press business 
over night. As soon as other printers saw 
the press, orders came in rapidly. The 
first crude models did not satisfy the in- 
ventor, but the people kept calling for 
them and they were built. In the first 
year Mr. Vandercook developed thirty 
different models. This rapid change of 
design, working toward betterment, was 
rather discouraging to the dealers, because 
no sooner did they have machines on the 
floor than improved models were brought 
out. Mr. Vandercook is an aggressive 
inventor; if he has an idea which he con- 
siders a good one, he takes advantage of 
it, whether it treads on the dealers’ corns 
or not; looking toward perfection in his 
product rather than increased sales. 
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In the course of the chat with him, a few 
epigrams of the enthusiastic inventor 
were caught: 

“Harnessing human energy along right 
lines is progress.” 

“A machine is a logical assembly of 
motions; a book is a logical assembly of 
emotions. The nearer they are to logic 
and law, the better the book or the ma- 
chine.” 

“Is not the best machine the simplest 
machine? Is not the simplest machine 
the cheapest machine? Then is’ not the 
best machine the cheapest machine?” 

Mr. Vandercook insists that he works 
with craftsmen rather than draughtsmen, 
and while he cannot construct a machine 
from a mechanical drawing, he has a pic- 
ture in his mind of the different parts 
and the way they will work. He related 
an interesting story of a workman being 
allowed to develop his own idea first, 
and upon its failure was willing, even en- 
thusiastic, to help carry out the ideas of 
others. 

When the inventors visit our shop, as 
nearly all of them do, we feel proud to 
come in close contact with the men who 
first conceived the ideas embodied in 
these monstrous machines of modern 
printing equipment which so far excel the 
speed and accuracy of human hands. 


. * * 


F there is one person that I fancy would 

take a cynical view of life, it is a sten- 
ographer or court reporter. They sit all 
day and listen to people who think they 
are really saying something, and yet, 
when the printed word is analyzed, the 
result is almost tragic. The average con- 
versation would read about as intelligibly 
as a Chinese story. At several conventions 
I have met a subscriber to the NATIONAL, 
Mr. Anson E. Meanor, always busily 
taking notes. One day we began dis- 
cussing questions of general interest, and 
his opinions were so clearly defined that I 
asked him to write me a letter expressing 
his views. The letter follows, and it deals 
with the all-important question of in- 
heritance tax: 

To “Establish Justice”’ 
the General Welfare”’ 
of the Constitution 


and to ‘Promote 
are two stated purposes 
of the United States. 
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Industry comes within those objects. Laws 
which admit of an automatic abnormality 
in the distribution of wealth contravene the 
spirit of the constitution, encourage idlen« 

at the expense of industry, and endanger 
society in general. 

That a man, during his lifetime, can . 
with his property as he may choose no on 
denies; but the right to dispose of proper 
by Will, exists, not as a matter of natura! 
right, but by virtue of statutory enactments 
All recognize man's obligation to provide fo: 
the needs and comforts of those dependent 
upon him for sustenance; but to give un- 
limited power of disposition by will of prop 
erty not required for that purpose, and | 
direct its future management and control 
for the benefit of unborn lineal descendants, 
is to give the dead jurisdiction over materia 
things. 

Existing laws on Wills contain no limita- 
tions on the value of estates, and, for all 
practical purposes, they may dictate that 
lineal descendents in perpetuity of th: 
testator shall live in affluence. As a result, 
thousands of commercially idle persons ar: 
living in affluence on moss-gathering fortunes 
which were founded by distant ancestors 
Some of those fortunes, originally: small in 
comparison, through increment almost wholly 
due to outside industry, have reached enor 
mous proportions. 

The man who can forecast real estat 

values and prove himself a successful specu- 
lator by investing in unimproved property 
and “sitting tight’ in the path of develop 
ment until commercial on compel a gratu- 
itous contribution to remove him, is applauded 
for his business sagacity; but, in reality, 
isn’t he a mere human stumbling block to 
industry? It is questionable whether our 
laws should not compel owners of unimproved 
real estate to sell it when offered a price equal 
to its assessed valuation. The common 
interest is in the industrious communities 
which create the increment, not in the com- 
mercially idle fortunes of increment seekers 
which benefit none except their possessors, 
and tend to create abnormal values. 

The sustenance of every human being 
costs money. The man who earns his own 
sustenance, in the nature of things, does so 
in the doing of something which is a benefit, 
in degree great or small, to his community 
Increment collectors drink, gratuitously, the 
cream off the milk given by Industry’s cow 
Laws which discriminate against the former 
enable the Tail to wag the D 

But for the liberality of laws respecting 
Wills, millions of dollars, now invested in 
real estate, purely in the hope of reaping the 
benefit of increment for posterity, would be 
invested in enterprise, or would be on de- 
posit in banks to supply industrial needs. 

As an illustration of what is possible today, 
let me cite an exceptional instance. Many 
years ago a hunter wandered through a 
wilderness, finally built a shanty on wild 
shore land, and there he lived on the fish and 
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game he caught. As the years rolled by a 
thriving city was built around him, and today 
his heirs are living i in affluence on the millions 
of dollars of increment on the land on which 
the old recluse happened to squat. 

Our laws, in effect, say that old hunter per- 
formed a sufficient service to humanity in 
general to justify his heirs in perpetuity living 
in affluent idleness. Not one of his heirs has 
earned a dollar through individual effort. 
They are spending money as though they 
were running a mint, and they still hold the 
major part of the property. Who gave them 
the millions? 

Industrious people. 

Why? 

Because our laws of descent say that, 
the consideration of the General W ities, 
the inherited rights of creatures of cir- 
cumstances are of greater importance than 
industrial advancement. 

Another phase which must not be over- 
looked is the effect such conditions have upon 
the mass of industrial workers. Let us take 
Chauncey McNab von Dillingham as an 
example. Now, unless Chauncey inherits 
from ten to twenty millions he will be merely 
a common-place pea in the social pod, but 
the unfortunate aspirant for social rank 
receives only the paltry sum of eight million 
dollars. Soon we read an announcement in 
the public press of Chauncey’s marriage to a 
five-million-dollar heiress. The bride and 


groom will spend their honeymoon cruising 
in the West Indian waters aboard the groom’s 


new five-hundred-thousand-dollar yacht, 
Bellflower, till the opening of the winter 
season, when they will take up their social 
duties at Palm Beach. In the follow- 
ing spring will come an announcement of 
Chauncey’s pure hase of a city residence, at a 
fabulous price, ‘‘where he will reside till the 
opening of the season at Newport.’”’ With 
the advent of that season, another announce- 
ment will appear of the purchase of a New- 
port home, etc. His wealth must be shouted 
from the housetops. 

And in the procedure Chauncey is not 
alone. It has been carried to such an extent 
that a Sunday edition of a metropolitan daily 
almost seems incomplete lest it contains an 
announcement of the loss, through theft or 
negligence, by some society belle of a neck- 
lace or jewels of value equal to a competence 
for anywhere from five to twenty-five frugal 
families. 

With such news items continually flaunting 
the affluence of the owners of commercially 
idle fortunes in the eyes of the working 
people—whose own daughters would go into 
ecstasies over the possession of a five-dollar 
string of beads—how can we anticipate 
anything but the natural consequences of 
what existing maladjustments in our laws 
invite: An unnatural division of society 
into the masses and the classes, and which 
cannot result in the General Welfare? Or 
how can we consistently expect that the 
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existing condition of industrial unrest can 
be a relieved by the adjustment of 
wage scales only? 
Sincerely yours. 
* * * 

AS a boy, I remember how deeply I 

envied the gypsies who used to 
encamp by the side of the road, their gayly- 
colored wagons, and bright raiment sug- 
gesting freedom, romance and mystery to 
my youthful fancy. Later, I used to 
dream of traveling in a private car as 
president of a railroad, or some other great 
corporation. This was the ambition of 
Theodore N. Vailtin younger days. Now 
I have the thought of a private car—an 
automobile with everything shipshape for 
a tour from one end of the country to the 
other. This might take more than a 
“twin seven” for power, but by that time 
they may have twin twenty-fours, and be 
still going up! What would appeal more to 
the gypsy instinct dormant in most of us 
than just to have an automobile home on 
wheels, and go here, there and everywhere, 
and not have to dive through cinders and 
smoke and wait for delayed trains, and 
depend upon the whims of railroad mag- 
nates for excursion rates. 

The time cannot be far distant when 
touring cars will be veritable palaces on 
wheels, and people will find it cheaper to 
do their “housekeeping” in the motor, than 
to stop at the hotels carrying auto signs, 
for it is said that when a party arrives in 
an automobile, the rates goup automatically, 
for the theory is that if guests can afford 
a car, they can also afford to pay high 
prices for their meals. One hotel manager 
insists that automobile parties shall not 
enter the dining room direct from a tour, 
and has provided dressing rooms for their 
convenience. He said that the ladies of 
one party came to the table with their 
hats covered with caterpillars, a natural 
science lesson which was not especially 
enjoyed by the other guests. 

What a dream it would be—all the 
world a-wheel, out in the open, responding 
to the gypsy instinct. Anyhow, it has 
been proven that a young couple can 
travel this way and live on $5.00 a week. 
This looks, however, like a good automo- 
bile press story, but never mind, it attacks 
vigorously the problem of the high cost 
of living from an angle that is attractive. 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


OR the Little Helps found suited for use in this department we award six months’ 

subscription to the National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. 
either extend your own term or send the National to a friend. 
appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone before you. 
We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or uncommon dish. Enclose 
stamped addressed envelope if you wish us to return or acknowledge unavailable offerings. 


You can then 
If your Little Help does not 
Try 








TO CLEAN SILVER 
BY H. B.C 

An excellent and cheap silver polish is 
plaster of paris. Mix some of this plaster in 
warm water and allow your silver to soak in 
it for a short time. Then remove silver and 
rub it dry with a clean chamois. This will 
leave the silver clean and very bright 

This, in fact, is an excellent polish for all 
kinds of metals 


TO CLEAN SOILED COATS 
BY MRS. C. S 
An effective way of cleaning soiled coats 
and skirts of corduroy or chinchilla is by 
rubbing with salt, borax and flour in equal 
parts 


To Relieve Corns on Soles of Feet 
For corns on the soles of feet, take felt and 
cut small circles to place over the corn to 
relieve the pressure. They can be kept on 
by strips of adhesive tape or a piece of string 


TWO USES FOR SALT 
BY B. W. P 

For a brilliant light, put a pinch of salt in 
the lamp when filling. 

After washing the lamp chimney, put salt 
in it and rub all around inside, then rub salt 
on the outside. This makes the chimney 
much more brilliant. 


For Scalds and Burns 
Do not use flour, unless it is rather dry 
For small burns it is all right. Lard may be 
mixed with the flour to prevent the flour 
from caking, as when it cakes it peels off the 
skin with it. Soda or sweet cream stops the 
burning wonderfully. 


PREVENT ODORS IN REFRIGERATORS 
BY A. S 

When wishing to put fish or food with 

strong odor in the refrigerator, place the 

plate containing it in a clean paper bag, fold- 


ing the opening close 
and there will be 
things 


It will keep perfectly, 
no scent to taint other 
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